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Pyejxzce 


Itwould be difficult to claim that the idea ofa history of seventeenth-century 
music is a new one. Indeed, some of the first significant attempts at Writing a 
general history of music date from the seventeenth century itself so writing 
that century”s history today would not be entirely out of sympathy with the 
attitudes ofthetime. Nevertheless,Wolfgang Caspar Printz?shistory of music， 
再 isto7iscpe Bescjyeibz0lg de edelexl 319-20004 KGI-K2St(Dresden, 169o)j, is pro- 
foundly "unphistorical by later standards，given that it presents an anecdotal 
array of traditional knowledge about music, with the Primary purpose of jus- 
tifying and extolling the art. Comparing this sort ofhistory with those ofonly 
a Century later by Writers such as Charles Burney (4 Gexze7al 本 istoy oj MUS1C 
Jojtl 切 e FEajliest4qgest 如 太 e Presejtb 1776-89), John Hawkins (4 Cexzexal sto7y 
oftjpe Sciejce QUd Practice ofMsic, 1776) or Johann Nikolaus Forkel (41Gemzezze 
Cescpicpte derMiR, 1788-18ol) reveals striking differences ofperspective and 
value; whatever their drawbacks,these later attempts presenta sense of critical 
narrative based on researched material that seems much closer to modern con- 
ceptions ofwhathistory should do.Thusthere would belittle virtue in writing 
an account of seventeenth-century music purely from the historiographical 
Perspective of its time. On the other hand,the differing perspectives of differ- 
ent times, places and beliefs suggest that there is no single "true? Story to tell 
about any century?s musical culture. 

There is no shortage of music histories in print today, and these themselves 
Show a variety of approaches. The oldest that is still generally available is the 
postwar Dent-Norton series,inwhich musicis divided up into stylistic periods 
ratherthan centuries-MiddleAges,Renaissance,Baroqueetc.-Ssothatonlythe 
“Twentieth Century” does withoutalabel, as ifits stylistic category is yetto be 
Processed. The Prentice Hall series follows much the same format albeit more 
economical in scale to cater for the mass market of music-history courses. The 
Nemw Oxjod stomy of Mosic was more ambitious, often dividing the standard 
periods into more than one volume (distinguished by a specific date-range) or 
dispensing with some of the traditional stylistic categories altogether (hence 
7He 4ye ofDaNis1 1540-163o OF Obeya QU0 CHUCR MiC 163o-1750). But 
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despite NOEAM2s valiant eftorts， “Renaissance” (which is certainly relevant at 
least for the earlier part of our period) has undoubtedly proved one of the 
mostdurable ofthe 'standard”labels forthe history ofVWestern music, given its 
application to such a wide range ofhistorical, cultural and artistic phenomena. 
“Baroque” is of the most recent application, is the most ambivalent, and has 
been perhaps the firstto be discarded by some historians.Although its etymo- 
logy is now largely ignored, the word still implies something mannerist and 
frivolous, standing between the grander-sounding eras of the “Renaissance” 
and'Classicism . 

Some histories devoted to specific instrumental repertories will use 17oo as 
a cut-o 储 date, such as the histories of keyboard music “up to 17oo" by Willi 
Apel (1967) or "before 17oo: by Alexander Silbiger (1995). Indeed, Apel also 
producedastudyofItalian violin music(1983)thatrestricted itselftotheseven- 
teenth centuryalone.Onesignificantgeneral musichistory,Lorenzo Bianconi?s 
T1seicelt 如 (1982), specifically addresses our century shorn of the conventional 
Baroque epithet or the eighteenth-century appendage of 17oo-1750. Mightit 
bethattheincreasing tendencyto dividevolumes by date reflects an imperative 
to neutralise the standard post-war categories, and, in the case of the seven- 
teenth century, to emancipate that century”s music from the role of warm-up 
actto the German giants ofthe early eighteenth? 

Certainly, affirmative action mayhave played its role in the trend away from 
Stylistic periods and towards centuries. Less positively，one might say that 
it also betrays a certain failure of nerve, by which we feel reluctant to make 
any period-division that evidences a value-judgement of some sort working 
by centuries is at least clean, neutral and (apart from the usual disputes as to 
exactly when a century begins and ends) incontestable, even if it is relatively 
meaningless. But there might be a more Urgent, topical reason too: With the 
recent change of century (and indeed, millennium) we perhaps View century- 
divisions with more seriousnessthan mighthavebeenthe casefiftyyears ago in 
thenewawakeningfollowingacatastrophicwar.Theseduction ofthetemporal 
boundary has,ofcourse,been compounded by other 'convenient occurrences， 
namely the collapse of the Eastern Bloc and - most graphically - the events 
of 11 September 2oo1. Although comparing such world crises with VWestern 
music history must inevitably make the latter seem parochial, it is clear that 
we frequently look for musically striking events to divide centuries. It has, for 
instance, often been noted that 16oo conveniently marks the 'invention?” of 
Opera and the appearance of the first documentary evidence associated with 
the'crisis of Monteverdis secopda jaticad. We should be warned, of course, by 
the fact that the other end of the seventeenth century does not seem So neat. 
Yet 9/11 might also help us form important historical questions regarding 
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apparent watersheds: have attitudes and thought processes really undergone 
a Sea-change Since that atrocity, and was it itself really that unexpected? Like- 
wise (backin the parish),many have increasinglydownplayed the conventional 
musical breakat16ooin favoureither ofan earlier startto the newstyle(byway 
ofanewemphasis on rhetoricand affect in the Italian madrigal ofthelastquar- 
ter of the sixteenth century) or ofalater one (the changingrole of aria-styles in 
the musico-poetic discourse ofthe 163os).And either way, "Renaissance? styles 
and values clearly continued in some major repertories throughoutthe period. 
One mightalsoperceivea'generation gap?fromthe164ostothe167osbywhich 
the narrative threads conventionally linking the early to thelate Baroque areat 
bestexiguous and, for some countries or genres, as yetnon-existent: itis much 
easier to COnstruct a COherent Story of say, the sixteenth century than it is of 
the seventeenth. 

Itwould be disingenuous to claim thattheeditorsandauthors ofthe Present 
volume set out with the idea of a seventeenth-century history entirely inde- 
pendently of the fact that Cambridge University Press was producing similar 
volumes on the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries. There is cer- 
tainly a Pattern to which to conform here, but wphatwould happen ifone were 
to continue the series backwards (Sixteenth century, fifteenth century etc.)? I 
Seems likely that here, at least, there would be a strong tendency to revert to 
COnventional periods (Renaissance”, "Medieval or just'“Early" music). Perhaps 
thatis to do with the market. Perhaps,however'itisalso duetothe 人 actthatthe 
Sixteenth century, for instance, on its own seems too diffuse,its musical devel- 
opments too staticand comparativelylacking in canonical composers (with the 
obvious exceptions such as Josquin Desprez and Palestrina). The seventeenth 
centuryis clearlyricherin terms offamousnameswhosemusicis generallyboth 
individuajlistic and diverse - Monteverdi, Cavalli, Schiitz, Lully, Purcell, Buxc 
tehude, Corelli and Alessandro Scarlatti - even ifthese evidently do not match 
Gatleastin number those oftheeighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Buteven 
过 weweretojustify our history ofthe seventeenth century as marking as much 
thebirth ofthe“modern>eraasitmightdointhehistory ofscience-wedonot- 
it is the most problematic of the "useable centuries in terms of the standard 
historiographical preconceptions oflinear temporalityand great, monumental 
figures. Indeed, it perhaps comes closest to the twentieth century in terms of 
challenging conventional historical methods and modes of interpretation. 村 
the twentieth centuryseemed fraughtwith thesplintering ofideologies, styles， 
and even definitions ofwhatcounts as music (notleastthrough the vertiginous 
openingup of "world music"and theunpredictable workings ofthe unfettered 
market for the popular and the commercial), similar issues seem to be at stake 
in the seventeenth.Admittedly, the Eurocentric world ofseventeenth-century 
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music (and the present book remains, apiost unashamedly, Eurocentric) seemas 
relatively limited by contemporary standards, but it was undoubtedly the era 
in which the Scientific Revolution and the rise ofthe nation-state set the pat- 
tern for things to come. There were even the first, tentative glimpses of the 
world of music beyond the Western tradition (facilitated by colonial expan- 
Sion and latent in the encyclopaedic approaches of Athanasius Kircher and 
Marin Mersenne), something that seemed to confirm the superiority of the 
universalising tendencies of modern Western thought while also opening up 
the possibility of cultural differences to be recognised, if not necessarily rec- 
onciled, within the European context. In short many of the contradictions， 
challenges, threats and possibilities that we experience today might be shown 
to have their roots in seventeenth-century thoughtand culture, and a history 
of music in this era must surely be able to play a part in the way in which we 
understand ourselves. 

This last thought renders it abundantly plain that the way in which the 
Present book is constructed is very much a product of our time and its priori- 
ties,both overtand covert.Thefactthatitisnotwrittenbyasingleauthor(such 
as a Manfred Bukofzer, Claude Palisca or Lorenzo Bianconi) is in part a ques- 
tion ofcompetence in atime ofincreasing Specialisation, butitalso reflects an 
earnest belief in the value ofdiversity ofapproach and opinion. Moreover, we 
two editors have evolved conceptions thatneither would have generated inde- 
pendently, and whatever plans we might have had were inevitably subverted - 
but hopefully bettered - by the rich variety of authors, all current leaders 
in the field. This multiplicity, randomness, and contingent editorial synthe- 
Sis of the contributions seem to chime surprisingly well with the situation in 
Seventeenth-century music, and, ofcourse,it mirrors ouUr own times precisely. 
It is not the case that Strong-willed authorship has entirely disappeared, but 
thatseveral strongvoices can sound simultaneously,anyuniformity often com- 
ing 人 om "hidden: 包 ctors, such as seemingly innocuous editorial decisions as 
to order, or what to cut or modify, and from the very format ofthe volume as 
determined by the Press. 

For the latter, the present volume follows previous Cambridge Music His- 
tories by avoiding music examples and illustrations. This may be a cause for 
celebration (because many more people, from diverse fields, now read about 
music), or gloom (because fewer now read music itself; and there is perhaps a 
general refusal to engage with its inner workings). Certainly, the way in which 
the entire musicological field has opened out in recent decades, rendering its 
discourse closer to those of literary criticism and of the other arts, means that 
music now seemas less isolated from the cultural conversations of its time and 
of ours. There is a sense in which a historian of music can be a'critic in much 
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the same way asan'art critic mightrelate to painting orsculpture,as someone 
Who does not necessarily have any expertise in the actual execution of the art. 
Again, there is something here that resonates with the Situation around the 
turn of the seventeenth century when music became an object of elite public 
discourse, beyond the day-to-day activities ofthe profession ofpractical music. 
There were also obvious fears about the general "lowering ofstandards” as cer- 
tain composers and performers seemed to circumvent the established rules in 
the name of some extra-musical imperative. Yet it would certainly be wrong 
to assert that musical expertise has disappeared (now as then), or that wrTit- 
ers deprived of musical examples do not care very deeply for a direct sensual， 
emotional and intellectual engagement with music. 

Itremains to be seen whetherthetradition ofVVestern art-music can SUrvive 
in 21St-century society, but it is almost certain that it would die 让 musicians 
and Scholars battened down their hatches and talked and played only to one 
another. Ifthis volume undoubtedly loses something with a lessened engage- 
ment with the nuts and bolts of music, it also gains much by examining the 
divers ways in which music interacts with the surrounding culture. Our exam- 
ination of the seventeenth century can also be an examination of some of the 
conditions and presuppositions ofthe present, challenging us to articulate OUFT 
musical priorities and to define thatwhich makes the classical tradition worth 
Preserving in the first place. By drawing music nearer to the world of letters， 
we can also lay the foundations for a regeneration of the amateur but sophis- 
ticated musical culture that has always been so vital for the health of music 
within modernity. 

Given that ouUI history represents OU contemporary conceptions of the 
Seventeenth century,itis worth rehearsing in briefthe changes in the reception 
of seventeenth-century music over the intervening years. Only 让 our present 
reception of that era were to be the most accurate OF "true” So far would all 
earlier reception be rendered worthless. Yet there is clearly no guarantee of 
truth in this regard, even itour methods ofdealing with factual evidence seem 
more precise than ever (and we should remember thatempirical methodology 
Was itself still in its infancy in the seventeenth century). Perhaps a Primary 
question to ask of the history of the reception of seventeenth-century music 
(and indeed, culture in general) is whether that era has always been viewed 
with the ambivalence that tends to characterise much of its twentieth-century 
reception, namely as a period offlux, disorder or even sterility, separating the 
perfection ofthe Renaissance from the summits ofthe high Baroque and Clas- 
Sical periods. Given that it is only in the last 6o years - save Some prior flurries 
of interest in particular composers (notably Monteverdi, Lully and PurcelD) - 
that scholars and performers have developed an extensive concern (whether 
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沁 historical or notb for seventeenth-century music even remotely comparable 
with thatofthe two surrounding centuries, has anything changed in our more 
recent times to render the era seemingly more significant? 

The significance ofsuch issues of reception-history has only recently begun 
to be realised, and much terrain remains to be charted (Haskell offers a starb). 
There certainly seemas to be little evidence that the early eighteenth century 
Saw itself to be conceptually severed from the seventeenth. The fact that the 
mostpotentpolitical regime oftheage,Louis XIV?s France, straddled the turn 
of the century is obviously significant, and indeed the continuity in French 
performances ofLully”s great tageldies el MUSigNe rightup to the Revolution is 
difficultto ignore. Ifweexamine the historicist habits ofthe German duo,J. S. 
Bach and Handel, it is striking that both tended to use Seventeenth-century 
musicasifitwere theirown.Almostall ofHandels'"borrowed: material (except 
from himselb comes from the immediately preceding generation, and Bach?s 
recently rediscovered Altbachisches Archiv? represents mempbers of his family 
from theentire seventeenth century; many ofthese piecesshowsignsofperfor- 
mance in his later years. Ifthis generation ofcomposers who died around 175o 
Shows a continuity with the previous century, much the same could be said of 
musical institutions ofthe time. Most couUrts continued to employ (or dismiss) 
their musical employees in much the same way as before; public opera (which 
had spread to the major centres of northern Europe by the last decades of the 
Seventeenth century) continued wherever it was economically viable; church 
music and its associated educational institutions Were generally unscathed by 
the change of century. Ifpublic performance, Unattached to court church or 
Opera, came into its own in the eighteenth century, this was often an exten- 
Sion of institutions that sprang Up in the previous era: the academy, coO1L&9z2N 
NS1CUMN1，Organ recital etc. The only sign of a conscious revivalist culture Was 
in England from around the 1720s: Societies such as the Academy of Ancient 
Musicand the Concert ofAncient Music selfconsciously performed music by 
COmposers of the late sixteenth century Up to Purcell. Perhaps this fashion for 
reStoring the past related to the revival necessitated by the Restoration in the 
106os, the Concert of Ancient Musics resolution to play music over twenty 
years old mirroring the same Sort of gap that would have been experienced 
after the Civil War and Cromwellian eras. 

Many ofthese continuities (even those thatmade acontinuity outof restora- 
tion) were of course broken in the latter half of the eighteenth century, when 
indeed even most of the composers active before 175o Seemed outmoded. 
It is interesting to note which seventeenth-century repertories continued to 
Survive: the musicof Corelli still had classical status throughouttheeighteenth 
century，enjoying an Unprecedented number of reprints. Institutions that 
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Were not "progressive" (particularly churches) could still cling to earlier music: 
obviously significantin this regard isthe publication ofVWilliam Boyce?s Cathe- 
2a1 MUWSic (176o-73), which did much to maintain the restorative fervour of 
postCommonwealth England by implying a continuous tradition of English 
Sacred music stretching back to the era of Tye and Tallis. The new histories of 
music certainly do not ignore the seventeenth century, although Burney and 
Hawkins clearly sensed an affinity with the latter halfof the Previous century 
but not necessarily with the former. 

Whatever continuities seventeenth-century repertory and practice enjoyed 
in the eighteenth century, the French Revolution and its shockwaves across 
Europe meant that there was now a sense in which the past was irreconcil- 
ably severed. In the nineteenth century, earlier music was rediscovered and 
re-invented with a fervour that had never pertained before, if also with an 
unavoidable sense of difference. Nevertheless,itis perhapshere thatwe see the 
beginnings ofthe tendency to overlook the seventeenth century, even against 
the background ofthe growing interestin the past: mostmodels thatacquired 
Particular prestige (e.g., Palestrina for both Catholicand Protestanttraditions， 
Bach and Handel for German, French and English cultures) tended to come 
位 om just before or just after our period. Generally, if seventeenth-century 
music appeared in nineteenth-century anthologies or specialist publications 
(e.g., ofthe Musical Antiquarian Society in England, 184o-47) this was some- 
times through a general antiquarian concern for whatever had survived from 
the past rather than from an interest in the seventeenth century 加 er Se. ATie 
antiche” (whether real or fake) could subsequently provide fodder for begin- 
ningsingers,while seventeenth-centurykeyboard pieces,especiallyofthe more 
picturesque variety, could grace the music stands ofwomen performers in the 
salon and drawing-room. The era could also feature in programmes that were 
devised to show a particular historical progression, such as in the co1cejt 15S- 
tio7igye invented by Francois-Joseph Fetis in Paris during the 183os. Yet the 
tendency to view earlier musics as merely a precursor to, or a Primitive form 
of “real music necessarily did them a disservice, not least by inserting them 
Within lines of "progress: representing just the first steps to the Parnassus of 
the High Baroque, Classical and Romantic masters. Also, the apparentabsence 
of strong compositional voices, or for that matter of strong biographical pres- 
ences, tended to relegate early music to a series of "Kleinmeister, particularly 
让 they came from the seventeenth century. 

What is striking is the comparative lateness with which singular national 
figures ofour period made it into the revival industry. Lully began to make an 
appearance at the Paris Opera in the 18gos, coinciding with the publication of 
extracts of several ofhis dramatic works in vocal score. Butonly in the wake of 
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the culturally demoralising Franco-Prussian war (187o), and then the battles 
pro- and anti-Vagner, did he begin to play a significant part in the French 
Patriotic cause, 让 only by virtue of his association with a great Seventeenth- 
Century jliterary figure，Moliere. Lullyys (and others> music was Soon to be 
published in editions that attempted to present the entire cultural heritage of 
the nation, and yet often it was perceived as just that, a "heritage" to be keptin 
the museum, rather than to be given life through performance. As Ellis shows， 
French music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was often deemed 
to lack a necessary virility, namely that which was demonstrated by the recent 
vigorousrevival ofHandeland Bach. Itwas notuntil 193othatanedition dedi- 
cated Specifically to the complete works ofLully appeared, and even the recent 
attemptatan CU1es co1tbjeteshashadasomewhatunhappyhistory.InEngland,， 
although Purcell was celebrated in performance by the Purcell Club in West- 
minster Abbey from the middle ofthe nineteenth century, the Purcell Society 
Which published his works was not founded until 1878 (and the project was 
notcomplete until 1965);and thefirststagings ofhis music did not occur until 
the 189os. However, theanniversaryyearof1895 became an importanttrigger 
fortheso-called “English musical Renaissance”. In Germany, the Schiitz revival 
Wasalso surprisingly late. Philipp Spitta pioneered the rediscovery of Schiitz?s 
musicin thewakeofhisextensive Bach studies,andheprovidedtheimpetusfor 
the complete edition begun in 1885 to celebrate the 3ooth anniversary of the 
composersbirth. Perhaps the greatestservice to Seventeenth-century German 
music(ofthe generation ffom Praetorius to Schiitz)was donebyBrahmswithin 
hisprogrammesasachoral conductor.Itmayalsobethathisabsorption ofsome 
of the rhetorical and motivic elements of this repertory within his own music 
renderedlater generations progressively more accepting ofthis idiom. Learned 
through the filter of Brahms, the language of Schiitz could become “modern' 
once more. 

In the early decades of the twentieth century, seventeenth-century music 
continued to fare relatively poorly in comparison to the German, French and 
Italian composers ofthe High Baroque.Indeed,theselatter,togetherwith later 
eighteenth-century composers, were ideal models for the neo-classical climate 
of the interwar yearsi earlier seventeenth-century music presumably did not 
Possess enough formal discipline to provide much in the way of models (one 
Significant exception was Richard Strausss use of Lullyxs music in his works 
SUIrounding 47iadnpe afNaxos) save, perhaps,in thesphere ofexpressive inten- 
Sity and declamatory freedom. The French continued to play an important 
role. The first modern? performance of Monteverdi"s Ofeo (19o4, followed 
by Z22zco7o142io1e 丰 Pojpbjea the following year occurred in a French institu- 
tion,notan Italian one: namely, the Schola Cantorum that Charles Bordesand 
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Vincent dIndy had founded in 1894. Although the primary purpose of this 
institution Was the regeneration of religious music it also presented concert 
performances of many dramatic works, if in drastically cut Versions. It Was 
also in Francethat Nadia Boulanger pioneered the performance of Monteverdi 
madrigals in the 193os, while another Frenchman, Edgard Varese, presented 
choral concerts in NewYork duringthe 193os involving musicbya wide range 
of seventeenth-century composers, including Monteverdi，Charpentier and 
Schiitz. By this time, however, a Monteverdi revival had already established 
itself also in Italy (although there had been sporadic interest from the 187os 
On), associated with a national (at times, right-wing) revivalism, a reaction to 
Romantic excess (whether Wagner or Puccini), a search for cultural roots,and 
evenasense thatmodernism mightfind its anchor in a pre-Classical past, Gian 
Francesco Malipiero?sfirstcomplete edition of Monteverdixs works (1926-42) 
coincided withaparticularlyuglyperiod ofItalian nationalism. Yet Malipiero>s 
work, and that of many others who followed his lead in the cause ofearly Ital- 
ian music, continued unabated after the Fascist era, and for curious reasons， 
post-war interest in Monteverdi was particularly strong in England. 

With the German-based “Orgelbewegung' from the 1920Ss，Sseventeenth- 
century organ music became more Usable, since many Surviving instruments 
contemporary with its composition were now appreciated afresh (the first 
publications of Buxtehudes organ music date back to 19o3). It was also in 
this period that the music of Schiitz became ubiquitous in Germany, coincid- 
ing with the Italian rediscovery of Monteverdi. Given that Schiitz more OF 
less represented the earliest available repertory of music setting the German 
vernacular which also conformed to refined, quasi-Renaissance disciplines of 
composition,hismusicprovidedanidealwayofgrounding increasinglynation- 
alist sentiment in a “classical historical tradition, while also providing music 
for choral societies to perform (Something similar mightbe said ofthe German 
reception of Monteverdirs 161o Vespers). The English national interest in Pur- 
cell also increased between the wars, although it reached its fullest flowering 
after World War II, particularly with its reworking in the music of Britten and 
TippPett. 

Theearly-musicrevivalafterthewar,togetherwith theassociated movement 
in historicallyinformed performance,began to give seventeenth-century music 
Something approaching the attention already given to other centuries. Early 
pioneersof Baroque opera gave performancesthatwere more(Paul Hindemitpb) 
Or less (Raymond Leppard) indebted to historical performance，but several 
WwWorks of Monteverdi and Cavalli were well established in the operatic reper- 
tory before historical accuracy became more of an imperative (although edi- 
tions ofCavallis operas did notappear until the 196os,and even today we lack 
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Proper scholarly ones). If the seventeenth century still seemed to lag behind 
other forms of early music, perhaps it was partly because the Strongest per- 
forming personalities in the field specialised either in earlier music (e.g., David 
Munrowand Thomas Binkley) orin that ofa somewhatjlater period (e.g., Gus- 
tav Leonhardt and Nikolaus Harnoncourb. It is also likely, however, that the 
Seventeenth century found itself falling between Several stools: its music Was 
not choral enough for the Oxbridge singing-men who did so much for the 
early-music revival in the United Kingdom, and there was more exotic fun to 
be gained from picking up (and even making) a medieval rebec than from con- 
verting aviolin to Baroque use. There was (and for the most Part is) no profit 
in retrofitting aStradivarius to its original designand purpose,and even in the 
196os and 197os performances of Monteverdi"s 161o Vespers Still used oboes， 
clarinets or trumpets rather than cornetts. Singers did not have the voice to 
beat the throat (at least until Nigel Rogers showed us how to do ib, string 
Players did not have the heart to abandon vibrato (not that they necessarily 
needed to), the harpsichord could only softly clatter in the background, and 
the recorder and viol were relegated to (and associated with) a sub-Dolmetsch 
underworld ofrelentless ifspirited amateurism. 

Nevertheless, performers were probably in advance ofscholars. The British 
journal Far Mysicshowedapronounced Medieval-Renaissance bias in its first 
issue of 1973 (although, given its national provenance, the solitary article on 
Purcell is not out of place). The next few years shovw a similar partiality, with 
名 rther obvious English exceptions (Such as Dowland and Gibbons). While 
the late 197os show an increase in seventeenth-century topics，particularly 
English or operatic, it is perhaps only in the mid 198os that one can sense that 
Seventeenth-century music enjoys coverage equal to other "early” periods. As 
forthe Basier71ap7pbUCR 7 HistorisceAMUSIEbaxis,founded in 1977,thefirstissues 
involve the seventeenth century only ifthis is relevantto a study of the entire 
history of a particular instrument. Otherwise, the bias is very much towards 
the Middle Ages, followed by the eighteenth century; again, it is only in the 
later 198os that the seventeenth century seems to gain parity with the others. 
Whilethe Heinrich-Schiitz-Gesellschafthadbeen covering wider seventeenth- 
Century issues for several years (its journal dates back to 1979),thefirstsociety 
devoted specifically to seventeenth-century music began its (on-line) journal 
in America in 1995. 

It was also in the late 198os and 199os that the seventeenth century became 
asSignificant subject for some ofthe newermusicological approaches that were 
beginning to develop. Whilst the vast majority ofauthors saw the nineteenth 
century as their Primary playground, the seventeenth also seemed significant 
OowWing to its emphasis on text and music, the birth of opera (together with its 
Semantic ambiguity and emerging semiotic codes), the surprising number of 
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distinguished women composers, and the ambiguities of gender in theatrical 
music (the interest in the castrato also becoming something of an obsession 
in popular culture). On the other hand, there has also been much new Work 
in a more 'traditional (or at least post-war) vein, covering Specific instrumen- 
tal repertories and broad genres such as oratorio and French or Italian opera. 
Although this writing often seems to take a stand against Specific “trendy” 
approaches,itis significantthatmostofitbringsin farmore ofthe broader cul- 
tural contexts than before, often relating music closely to other arts. There has 
also been aspate ofstudies relating to Specific composers, such as Buxtehude，, 
Corelli, Monteverdi and Purcell, the last two composers receiving significant 
Coverage around the anniversary years of 1993 and 1995. 

Obviously, there is no room here to rehearse all the various nuances of the 
recent culture of historical performance. In many respects, both amateur and 
Professional environments tended initially to favour repertories ofthe Middle 
Ages and Renaissance, as reflected in the journals of the 197os. However, one 
other noticeable tendency was initially to eschew the more fixed, canonical 
repertories and favour music such as that of the Baroque that allowed a cer- 
tain flexibility in relation both to notated text and to performance practice 
(e.g., in the application of ornamentation or rhythmic inequality). Thus the 
Seventeenth century was an ideal arena for the counter-cultural tendencies in 
historical performance, so Laurence Dreyfus argues, Or even an Opportunity 
to challenge Richard Taruskin>s provocative claim that the early-music revival 
asa Whole represented justthe last gasp of modernism, and one founded on a 
名 ndamentally false premise to boot. It was also soon clear that reconstructing 
the contextual aspects of seventeenth-century performance meant that one 
could present spectacles (as in productions of French or Italian opera) that 
provided a colourful antidote to the sober conventions of traditional concert 
performance. 

Consideration of the recent phenomenal success of the early-music move- 
ment inevitably brings in questions ofthe commercialisation of seventeenth- 
century music. There is a small but extremely significant selection of “hits” 
that have essentially become part of a popular-music culture. These might 
include Corelli?s “Christmas Concerto", suitable for any establishment wish- 
ing to impart an air of sophistication, Didoxs Lament, an emblem of tragedy 
Virtually interchangeable with Barbers Adagio, or Albinonis Adagio: (not in 
fact by Albinoni but by Italian musicologist Remo Giazotto). Most interest- 
ing, perhaps,is Pachelbels “Canon,something that seemas to suitvirtually any 
occasion or atmosphere. This mighthave something to do with its "unmarked” 
Serenity, its mesmeric but varied repetitions suggesting a meditative quality. 
While it is clear that this could easily be related to both New Age and mini- 
malist movements, what is perhaps mostsignificantis the ground bass and the 
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repetitive harmonic pattern this engenders. For it is surely the ground bass 
(and Dido is significant here, too) thatrelatesitmost directlyto popular music 
of the late twentieth century, sharing something of the latters foundation 
in dance. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why some seventeenth-century 
music has become more marketable. Moreover' its earlyemphasis on textand 
melody corresponds with the driveto simplicity followingthehigh modernism 
of the 195os; the formal structures that developed in the course of the seven- 
teenth century seldom approach the complexity of those of the Classical era 
andbeyond,yettheyhaveadirectness easilyassimilated bylisteners unfamiliar 
with the more traditional challenges of'serious music. 

But to say that Some Seventeenth-century music has become more relevant 
OowWing to its 'easy-listening nature is obviously a rather feeble justification for 
its place in our culture.Rather,one could lookto its plurality,unexpectedness， 
and dynamic combination of conservative and radical elements in the search 
formodes ofartisticexpression fitfor itstimes. Justhowthis musicstems from 
aculture that shares some of our procjlivities while representing a historically 
alien world is something that the present book must put at centre Stage. 


Tim Carter John Butt 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hil University of Glasgow 
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Renaissance, Mannerism, Baroque 


TIM CARTER 


Itis in the nature of historians of Western artmusic to divide their reperto- 
ries by periodsi it is also in the nature of music histories to begin with some 
disclaimer aboutthe dangers ofsuch periodisation. These disclaimers conven- 
tionally go along one or both of the following lines. First, a period never has a 
clearbeginningorend.Itwouldbeabsurdtoargue,say,thatanything produced 
before 31 December 1599 Was “Renaissance"and anything after 1 January 16oo 
"Baroque”; rather, there are always periods of transition when new cuUrrents 
Starttobubbleto thesurfaceand oldertrends slowly disappear. Thirty or forty 
years either way will usually suffice, and may be further enshrined in period 
Subdivisions (Early, Middle, High, Late). So, the Late Renaissance may Some- 
how overlap with the Early Baroque, but by the time we get to the Middle or 
High Baroque,theRenaissance is well and truly over. Secondly, noteverything 
thathappens in a given period will necessarily contain all (or even some of ) the 
Presumed characteristics ofthat period.Thus notall Renaissance musicwill be 
“Renaissance: by any (narrovw or broad) definition ofthe term, yetifthe label 
is not to be meaningless save as some vague chronological marker, enough of 
the important music produced during the Renaissance period will indeed be 
Somehow identifiable with the Renaissance in general. 
There,ofcourse,liestherub,orrather,two ofthem.'Important? begsallthe 
obvious questions - to whom,and according to what criteria? - and doubly so 
ifitis linked to period specificities. Canon-forming processes are coOntentious 
and insidious enough, especially when the value-systems on which they are 
based derive ffom adpoc (or better,bostpoc) notions ofcommon identity. In our 
age of cultural uncertainty and equal opportunity for all, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to justify the wholesale exclusion of musical repertories just on 
the grounds that they do not fit ouUr prejudices concerning a given period， 
Or about what "music might in fact be. More fundamental, however, is the 
question of how and why music might be said to belong in the first place to 
any period, or to any stylistic category associated therewith. A formalist, for 
example, mightequally argue that music is an artofand for itselfthat will cer- 
tainly have its own history (of genres, forms, styles, techniques and so forth)， 
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although itisahistorythatworksessentially,even exclusively,in musical terms. 
The counter-argumentis to view music-making (which ofcourse broadens the 
field beyond musictoxt co 区 asapartofcultural or social practice -discourse” 
isanotherfavouriteterm -andthereforeas somehowreflective ofsuch practice， 
or even as Some kind of determinant thereof. Such an appProach is predicated 
upon the notion that music has always satisfied specific cultural， social and 
political requirements which have influenced to asignificant degree the styles， 
techniques and genres available to the composer. This apProach also seeks to 
justify the academic study of music as being essential to broader cultural and 
historical understanding. The careful reader will note, however, that embed- 
ding music in an increasingly thick” context does not in fact, solve the chief 
Problem of periodisation: wphy a given time (age, era) should deserve a given 
period-label is just another version of the music problem writ large (whose 
timesa?). 

Perhaps itwould beeasier to avoid the problem altogether. There has been a 
trendin the disciplineofHistoryto drop period-labelsasbeingtoovalue-laden， 
narrow, exclusive and somehovw distorting: thus “Renaissance? has been aban- 
doned in favour of'early modern>,although the “modern? part ofthat equation 
is somewhat problematic (is the Renaissance really part of the "modern? age， 
even 让 an early part?). It is probably no coincidence that this terminological 
Shift has occurred as historians themselves have sought to move the 'impor- 
tanb ground ofthe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries away from the presumed 
cradle ofthe Renaissance, the Italian peninsula: it may be possible to speak ofa 
Florentine,Roman orVenetian Renaissance,butitis harder to discern anysim- 
ilar Renaissances in fifteenth-century Amsterdam, London, Madrid or Paris. 
Another solution is to speak of centuries either in the English or French form 
(the sixteenth century,thedx-sebtieesiecle)orin theItalian (the Cinquecento， 
Seicento). Butthis onlyexacerbatesthe problem ofchronological boundaries - 
Sometimes solved byhaving 'long? centuries (as with the 'long? nineteenth cen- 
turyfrom the French Revolution to thestartof World WarI,i.e.,1789-1914)- 
and it raises,， rather than avoids,，the question of whether a chronological 
Span can be a “period in some other sense of the term. And even in History， 
those pesky period-labels remain surprisingly seductive,while Art History still 
embraces them with a vengeance. 

Musicology?s use of period-labels has followed on the coatrtails of Art 
History: the two disciplines obviously have much in common, although the 
permanence and fixity of the visual art-work remains an obvious difference， 
and one that is, or should be, troubling for musicologists. But the tendency 
in the arts in general to adopt these labels seems prompted more by the fear 
of irrelevance: 这 we can somehow grasp what it was to be a Renaissance man 
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(woman, peasant, merchant, religious, courtier, Prince) by way of the cultural 
artefacts ofthetime -ifthese artefacts somehovw contain elements thatfashion 
group identity- then modern dilemmas over the place ofthe arts in the world 
become more manageable. Italso means that we can counter the tendency of 
Historians to relegate the arts to the final chapter of their period-surveys as 
mere icing on the political or social cake. People die, but art Survives, and 站 
we can Somehovw speak ofthe Spirit ofan age, then the arts, as a manifestation 
of the Spirit are indelible reminders of what it was to be human in dim and 
distant pasts. Equally, we might feel that we can trace oOUF own roots in artthat 
We can appreciate, however remote its cultural contexts. The art-work offers 
awWindow onto some kind of (trans)historical soul, there to be endlessly read， 
interpreted and even loved. 

OrsotheRomantics mighthaveusbelieve.Theterminologicalslippageinthe 
Previous paragraph - art(s), art-work, artefact- will already have raised a note 
of caution:whatwe choosetocall'arb mayormaynothavebeen'are in its time. 
A Madoxtza wd CHid on the wall of a merchant's house in sixteenth-century 
Florence is not the same as that Madoza 0t4 CAia in a modern artgallery; a 
cONCerta 如 madrigal performed in the ducal palacein Mantuain 16og is different 
from thatmadrigal preserved in our imaginary museum of musical works. OUr 
Florentine merchantmayhaveusedthepictureforpersonal devotion,to display 
his wealth, to instruct his children, or merely to stop a draught our Mantuan 
duke may nothave cared one jotaboutthe actual music he was hearing,even 让 
he paid some attention to its textb to the manner of performance, or justto the 
Shapely necks ofhis women singers warbling so seductively. We cannotassume 
that rapt aesthetic contemplation is the norm in any period (even ouUr own), OF 
thatwhathistorians value in the substance ofartis whatwasvaluedatthetime. 
Nor can we assume, however much we might wish to, that the artistic Spirit, 
even Soul, is somehow constant, transcending time and place to speak eternal 
truths. 

But whether the Spirit of the times, the Zeitgeist, or 让 you prefer more 
人 包 shionable terms (although their meaning is hardly difterenb, the episteme OF 
MENtalitl,isalien orsimilar to our own,and despite all the caveats raised above 
(whose Spirit?), it remains perhaps the only narrative Strategy powerful and 
plausibleenoughtoenableustobringsensetoourhistoricalconstructs,uniting 
the fractured, fragmented voices that speak, oreven sing, from past to present. 
And although the postmodern historian?s tendency is to prefer alienation - to 
celebrate the "otherness ofour historical pasts - the art-work somehow resists 
Such othering, accommodating itself to us as we accommodate ouUrselves to it. 
Justhovw one might charta responsible path through such difficult terrain is a 
Problem that must be posed by the present book. 
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Renaissance 


Historians of different kinds will often make some choice between a long 
Renaissance (Say，130oo-16oo),，a Short one (1453-1527)，OT Somewhere in 
between (the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as is commonly adopted in 
music histories).: The “shorb Renaissance SUpports the tendency to identify 
period boundaries with cataclysmic events, the Fall of Constantinople on the 
one hand,and the SackofRome on the other,although 74 years does not seem 
quite longenough for a period assumed to have been so significant for the for- 
mation ofthe modern European mind,and unmatched in importance until the 
eighteenth-century Enlightenment.This view ofthe Renaissance also requires 
asSomewhatjaundiced view ofthe Middle Ages justas our prejudices in favour 
ofthe Enlightenment have tended to downplay the seventeenth century. 

Somehave preferred to call the Renaissance nota'period: buta'“movemente. 
This has the advantage of setting geographical, national and even social limits 
onwho mighthave partaken ofaRenaissance,and italso introducesanelement 
ofhuman agency. The term literally means 'rebirth”,and it is generally applied 
to a Sense of revival and renewal in the early fifteenth century prompted in 
Particular by the rediscovery ofthe arts, sciences and philosophies of Classical 
Antiquity.As Matteo Palmieri(14o6-75) proclaimed in his treatise on'civillife” 
(DeUawta cmzile): 


Where was the paintersarttill Giotto [d.1337]tardily restored it?A caricature 
of the art of human delineation! Sculpture and architecture, for long years 
Sunk to the merest travesty of art, are only today in process of rescue from 
obscurity; only now are they being brought to a new pitch of perfection by 
men of genius and erudition. Ofletters and liberal studies at large it were best 
to be silent altogether. For these, the real guides to distinction in all the arts， 
the solid foundation ofall civilisation, have been lostto mankind for 8oo years 
and more. Itis but in our own day that men dare boast that they see the dawn 
of better things ... Now, indeed, may every thoughtful spirit thank God that 
it has been permitted to him to be born in this new age, so full of hope and 
promise, which already rejoices in a greater array ofnoble-gifted souls than the 
WwWorld has seen in the thousand years that have preceded it. 


Artsandlettershad been greatin Classical GreeceandRome,andnow,Palmieri 
felt, they could be greatagain. 

Palmieri had all the right qualifications to be part of a movement: he was 
Italian and thus purportedly a direct descendant of the Romans; and he was 


1 Some ofthe following discussion is drawn from my WMzsic 2 Za 如 Reai5s0NCe ONd EU1O Ba109UE TtxDy. 
Fenlon (ed.)，7He Rexaissatce, and Price (ed.)，7He Fa Barogxe Ba also have much of relevance to the 
periods under discussion here. 

2 Hay, THe Ttzlia7t Rexzaiss0NCe 太 这 有 isto7ical BacRI7OWL P. 12. 
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living in a city (Florence) governed as a republic supposedly along the lines of 
ancientGreeceandRomein its greatestyears,andonewithawealthymerchant- 
class committed to conspicuous consumption in the arts. His extolling ofthe 
civil life” did not ignore religion, but it kept it in its place, united with an 
essentially secularist impulse thatsawunlimited possibilities for mankind here 
on earth rather than just in the after-life. His “Renaissance, then, was Secular， 
republican,and based on the pillars ofClassical thoughtthat, he felt, were now 
being restored after lying in ruins for centuries. In shortb it was Humanist in 
Several senses of the term. 

The migration westwards of Byzantine scholars after the Fall of Constanti- 
nople, bearing with them Classical texts thathad lain unknown in Italy, is what 
is conventionally regarded as having given the impulse to Humanism in the 
Very Specific sense of a grounding in the achievements of ancient Greece and 
Rome so as to forge a new future. The 人 act that this ignores the large num- 
ber ofsuch texts that were known, and very carefully studied, throughout the 
Middle Ages has until recently been regarded as only a minor inconvenience. 
More problematic, in historiographical terms, has been the presumed secujlar， 
and also republican, nature of the Renaissance. That the age became one of 
religious Upheaval, not least by way of the Reformation, has sometimes been 
explained by some kind ofsecular impulse,butthis seems misdirected. Luther 
may have been a Humanist (however defined) but he was scarcely a secujlarist. 
His placingthe onusonthebelieverto cultivate faith as the only mechanism for 
Salvation replaced an institutional relationship with God with one grounded 
in the individual, and challenged theauthority of His representatives on earth， 
not least the Pope. But the Church (both Catholic and Protestant) remained a 
central force in lives that were more dominated by religion than later histori- 
ans might wish to believe. For that matter, to see the Catholic Reformation (OFr 
Counter-Reformation, as it used to be called), which began with the Council 
of Trent (1545-63) and extended through the emergence of the Church 
Triumphant towards the end of the sixteenth century, as Sounding the death 
knell for the Renaissance is somewhat to misinterpret the Renaissance itself. 

Alittle more finesse has been required to deal with the republican issue. 
Florence may have been a republic in Principle, but it was an oligarchy in 人 fact 
(itself amode ofgovernmentwith Classical precedents),and withadejzcto rul- 
ing family,the Medici. Despite periods ofexile from the city,the Medici finally 
returned in 1530 to become dukes, later grand dukes, of Tuscany. Florence 
therefore Succumbed to the predominant pattern of the north Italian states 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as duchies under hereditary rule, and 
fiefdoms of the Holy Roman Empire; by the early seventeenth century, the 
only republics left on the peninsula were Genoaand Venice,afactofwhich the 
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Venetians, at least, made great political capital. Thus the nineteenth-century 
Swiss historian Jakob Burckhardt (in his Die Kzlty dey ReNui15SS011Ce 访 THe7 
published in 186o) needed to perform a sleight of hand, turning the despotic 
princes of Italy (and for that matter, of the Catholic Church) into benevo- 
lent patrons, working for the benefit of "the state as a work of arb (to cite 
the title of the first part of his boolo. He did so with some reason: in the 
Sixteenth century, the Italian Princes distanced themselves from the soldier- 
class (which is not to say that they did not fight battles) and re-tooled them- 
Selves as noble courtiers. They were aided by the chief propagandist for the 
cause,， Baldassare Castiglione, whose famous manual on courtly etiquette, 允 
jbyo delcoxtgiato (1528), was widely reprinted and translated through the cen- 
tury and beyond.3 Machiavelli may have Provided the text by which princes 
might rule (in his 7 jzzctzpe of 1513)，but Castiglione taught them how to 
behave,and prominentin that behaviour was an understanding ofthe arts and 
music. 

The chiefdifficulties 包 cing notions ofa musical "Renaissance?are ofasome- 
what different order. Although it was possible to view Greekand Roman ruins 
and statuary,and to read Classical texts in the original or,increasingly,in trans- 
lation, no ancient music survived. Certainly one could read what the Greeks 
and Romans wrote about their music - and they said a great deal about its 
Scienceand its ethical effects - butone could nothearanoteofit.IfHumanism 
in the narrow Sense is a defining feature of the Renaissance, then the period- 
label has only a somewhatlimited application to music: settings of Latin odes 
in a pseudo-Classical homophony adhering strictly to poetic metre; the rather 
extreme experiments in reviving theancient chromaticand enharmonicIeze7a 
conductedbyNicolaVicentino (1511-5.1576)andafewothers;i explorations of 
diftferentkinds ofsolosongthatwouldfaithfullyreflecttheformand contentof 
its texts.4Butalas,the bestknown ofthoseexperiments in monody-byGiulio 
Caccini in chamber song and by Jacopo Peri in early opera - are conventionally 
placed by music historians at the beginning of the musical Baroque, despite 
their obvious Humanist credentials. This is not in itselfa problem: Humanism 
continued long after the Renaissance was well and truly over; indeed, perhaps 
it has never gone away. BuUt it does make one wonder where it leaves what 
we call 'Renaissance music today, i.e., the balanced, imitative polyphony of 
composers from Guillaume Dufay (c. 14oo-1474) through Josquin Desprez 
(5. 144o-1521) to Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina (1525/16-94). Even if one 
restricts musical humanism to theory rather than practice -anot implausible 


3 Burke, THe Fortzotes of 态 e Cozrie7. 4 Palisca, 瑟 z20NZSN1 ZTZL ReQiSSGCE MUSICGL TO 
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Strategy - it elevates a fringe group of theorists beyond their status, and also 
relegates to the sidelines a great deal of what mattered to mainstream Writers 
on music once,that is, they had made their conventional bows to the wonders 
of the ancient art. 

Another difficulty might seem less troublesome. Dufay and Josquin were 
人 om northern Europe,and thestylethatmusichistorians conventionally asso- 
ciated with the Renaissanceis oftenlabelled'“Franco-Flemish polyphony”.Ifthe 
Renaissance is primarily an Italian phenomenon, this requires another sleight 
of hand. A good number of Franco-Flemish composers, including Dufay and 
Josquin, did indeed work in Italy for greater or lesser periods of time: native 
Italian composers regularly complained of their positions being usurped by 
foreigners,even as they themselves usurped the Franco-Flemish style for their 
ownmusicalends.Bythesecondhalfofthesixteenth century,too,theinfluence 
of the Franco-Flemings was waning as they gradually lost to native musicians 
theirhold overtheimportantItalian positions:Adriano Willaert(c.149o-1562) 
Was SOon to be replaced by Gioseffo Zarlino (1517-9o) as Maestyo 下 cabbjela of 
StMark's,Venice (after Cipriano de Rores brieftenure in the position), while 
in Mantua，Giaches de Wert (1535-96) was followed by Giacomo Gastoldi 
(1554-16o9) as Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga?s Maestyo di cabbjela. Yetitis hard to 
claim that the musical style chiefly associated with the Renaissance is Italian? 
in any significant sense ofthe term save the geographical location of(some of ) 
its major institutions and patrons， 

That problem might be solved by arguing that the Renaissance was, in fact， 
pan-European.One mightalso claim thatthe polyphonic style did indeed share 
features ofother Renaissance arts: the new control of musical space by way of 
contrapuntal imitation created both a depth and a structure perhaps analo- 
gous to the rise of perspective in contemporary paintingi the careful control 
of dissonance broughta new order to musical harmony that might be termed 
classical, atleastin the sense ofbalance; andtheuse ofthis polyphony to express 
atextallowed the potential for a deeper level ofexpression that paralleled the 
moves towards more immediate communication in the other arts. However， 
the Italian musicologist Nino Pirrotta took the debate down a difterent path: 
hesuggested,instead,thatFranco-Flemish polyphony,and even its Italian imi- 
tations, had little or nothing to do with the Renaissance as a broader cultural 
movement, forallthereasonssuggestedabove.Hesawitasessentiallya“public” 
Style, suitable for celebrations of the liturgy and for civic ceremonial but not 
forthe intimate circles ofcourtly music-making. He viewed it as some kind of 
last gasp ofthe Medieval musical tradition. Healso suggested thatitwasastyle 
better associated with Mannerism 
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Mannerism 


Pirrotta"sargumentmightappearsomewhatmischievous,and perhapsmingled 
with notalittle Italian chauvinism. Yet it is not withouta point. Native musi- 
cal styles linked with Humanism did indeed exist during the Renaissance, he 
Suggests, butchiefly in the realms of improvisation, as singer-poets declaimed 
their epics and sonnets to the lyre (represented in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries by the jza da braccio). Such improvisatory practices were by def- 
inition not a matter of notational record and so have disappeared save for 
the vague traces of their existence in contemporary descriptions and in paint- 
ings. This improvisatory, Humanist style, Pirrotta argues, surfaced as compo- 
Sitional praxis towards the end of the century in the Florentine "new music” 
(Peris recitative and Caccinis chamber songs) which, though novw viewed as 
“Baroque”, was, in 人 fact “Renaissance” in at least the fundamental sense of its 
intentional relation to Classical models. 

Pirrotta?s association of the Franco-Flemish style with a medievalism on 
the one hand, and 'the deliberate adoption of a polyphonic MajNiexa on the 
other is somewhat more controversial. Art historians have broadly adopted 
the idea of Mannerism as a style-period separating the High Renaissance from 
the Baroque, and brought on by the political, social and economic upheavals 
of Italy in the sixteenth century after the French invasions of the peninsula 
and the Sack of Rome (in 1527).6 Mannerism also fits into a new Orientation 
that is characteristic ofatleast one major Strand of artistic development in the 
period: it is an essentially courtly art, where form seems more important than 
content,and where theappeal ofthe art-worklies primarily in an appreciation 
ofhovw iteffortlessly overcomes self-imposed technical difficulties. For exam- 
ple, Mannerist painting (Parmigianino, Pontormo, Giulio Romano, and some 
Michelangelo) revels in intricacies of design and articulation, with figures that 
bear little relation to corporeal reality and presented in a manner that seems to 
delightincomplexityforcomplexity”s sake.The resultcan seem disorientating， 
ifimpressive and, to be sure, rich in expressive eftfect. 

Mannerism has been called the 'stylish style", and certainly stylishness was 
claimed a virtue by many critics in the sixteenth century: thus Raphael criti- 
cised Gothic architecture for being “devoid of all grace and entirely without 

5 Pirrotta，“Novelty and Renewal in Italy，13oo-16oo”, p. 173. For Pirrotta?s views on a more truly 
“Renaissance” style, seehis “Musicand Cultural Tendencies in Fifteenth-Century Italy”; Pirrotta, MUWsic ad 
THeatyre oil Poliziazzo 如 Mozteverdi chap. 1. 

6 The bibliography of Mannerism in art is vast, but a useful introduction to the issues is provided in 
Smyth，MaNe7isMt 10 Mie103 an overview (including literature and music) is offered by Shearman， 
Mate1is11. For music, the most fervent advocacy ofthe term is in Maniates, Mtte7iSNL 芭 TtazliaNl WUWSiC 0 


Cite.A more measured stance is adopted in Haar， Classicism and Mannerism in 16th-Century Music?; 
See also Haar, Self Consciousness about Style, Form and Genre in 16th-Century Music”. 
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Style [NaNie7d] .7 Moreoverthe meritsofgraceand74N1e70were directlylinked 
to the courtly ideals ofthe century as emphasised by Castiglione. The applica- 
tion oftheterm Mannerism to sixteenth-centurymusicmaybeamatterofsome 
coOntroversy. But justas Vasari praised rich invention and the reduction of dif- 
ficulty to facility in painting and sculpture, so did Zarlino admire the "beauty， 
grace and elegance: of good counterpoint, praising Willaert for his reasoned 
orderofcomposing in an elegantmanner? (12072e 7UQGiONeVOLe 性 CoNtboN1E1e CON 
elegaNte Maie10).8 Certainly, an elegant 4Niera was Something to be encour- 
aged in composition.Adrianus Petit Coclico, in his Cojtjezdiz1Nt NtNStices (1552)， 
called Dufay and his contemporaries “musici mathematicb, and Josquin and 
his contemporaries "musici praestantissimi. But coOmposers of Coclicoys gen- 
eration were "musici poeticb who "compose more suavely, more ornately and 
with more artifice”.?9 This emphasis on ornament and artifice characteristic of 
mid sixteenth-century polyphony seems to bring this music into the purview 
of Mannerism. 

The term “musici poeticbP used by Cocjlico and others in this period has a 
number of resonances. One is a Humanist association of modern music with 
the great musician-poets of Classical Antiquity (although Plato would not 
have approved of suavity, ornateness and artifice); another is a shift of music 
from the VUadjiviM (with arithmetic, geometry and astronomy) to the tvz20N 
(grammar, rhetoric and logic), and a consequent reorientation of theory away 
from the traditional Boethian MUsica sbecxiatia to theartand craft of musical 
composition, a musical "poetics” in the Aristotelian sense of the term. It also 
Suggeststheemergenceofanincreasinglycloserelationship betweenmusicand 
textthathas its roots in Renaissance Humanism and also motivates one Strand 
of the early musical Baroque. According to the Ferrarese composer Luzzasco 
Luzzaschi (21545-16o7) 


Musicand poetry...aretosuchadegreesimilarand sonaturallyjoinedtogether 
that one could indeed say, speaking ofthem with some mystery, thatthey were 
born as twins on Parnassus ... Nor do these twins resemble each other only in 
features and general appearance; in addition they enjoy a similarity ofexternal 
dress. Ifone changes garment, So too does the other. For not only does music 
haveasherpurposeusefulness [ZLgiovaezt 如 oj]and pleasure,mostnatural features 
of her sister, but also, grace, Sweetness, Seriousness, Wit, humour,vitality - the 
garments with which those sisters adorn themselves so charmingly - are Worn 
by the one and the other in so similar a fashion that often the poet resembles 
the musician and the musician the poet. But since poetry was the first to be 


7 In aletter, with Castiglione, to Pope Leo X, 1519, in Shearman, Ma]e7zSN， p. 17 

8 Zarlino, Ze 5titzttiomi pa7MLOUICHe (Venice, 1558),， p. 2. 

9 Coclico, MzsicalComtbetdiz1l trans.A. Seay, “Colorado College Music Press Translations", 5 (Colorado 
Springs, 1973) PP. 8-9. 
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born, music reveres and honours her as his ljady, to such an extent that music， 
having become virtually a shadow of poetry, does not dare to move its foot 
Where its superior has not preceded. From which it follows that 让 the poet 
raises his style, the musician also raises his tone. He cries 计 the verse cries， 
laughs ifitlaughs; ifit runs, stops, implores, denies, screams, falls silent, lives， 
dies, all these affects and effects are So vividly expressed by music that What 
should properlybecalled resemblanceseemsalmostcompetition.Therefore we 
See in ouUr times a music somewhat different 人 fom that ofthe past, for modern 
poetic forms are similarly different from those of the past. Skipping over all 
those other poetic forms that have changed only in subject matter - SUch as 
canZonas, Sestinas, Sonnets, Oottavas, and eze 7z1e - 工 shall say of the madrigal 
that it seems to have been invented just for music, and I shall speak the truth 
in saying that in ouUr age it has received its perfect form - a form so different 
from its former one that, were the first versifiers to return to life, they would 
Scarce be able to recognise it, so changed is it in the brevity, the wit [Zacxtezza]， 
the grace, the nobility, and finally the sweetness with which the poets oftoday 
have seasoned it. In imitation of their praiseworthy style, our musicians also 
have tried to discover new ways and new inventions, more Sweetand graceful 
than the usual; from these ways and inventions they have formed a new style 
[41Nie7z], which, not only for its novelty but also for the exquisiteness of its 
artifice, should be able to Please and attract the praise ofthe world at large.12 


Brevity,wit, grace,nobilityand sweetness Were characteristic70Nie7e ofmadri- 
gal verse in the second half ofthe sixteenth century, especially in the hands of 
Torquato Tasso (1544-95) and Battista Guarini (1538-1612). So, too, was the 
Search for an artful complexity, as Tassoys contemporaries Said: 


Tasso ...Understanding that perfect clarity is nothing butsuperabundant ease 
towards too sudden understanding withoutgiving thelistenertheopportunity 
to experience Something for himself . . . with elaborate care sought for his 
poem [CerxsajemiNe Lpbera 如 ] nobility，strength and excellent grace，but not 
the greatest clarity . . . He avoided that superfluous facility of being at once 
understood, and departing from common usage, and from the base and lowly， 
chose the novel, the unfamiliar, the unexpected, the admirable, both in ideas 
and in words;i which, while artificially interwoven more than is normal, and 
adorned with varied figures suitable for tempering that excessive clarity, such 
as caesuras, convolutions, hyperbole, irony, displacement . . . resembles not so 
Imuch a twisted . . . muddy alley-way but an Uphill stony path where the weak 
are exhausted and stumble.2 


Music followed suit. 


10 Fromthe dedication (ghostedbyAlessandro Guarini)tothe DuchessofUrbino (dated 14 September 
1596) ofLuzzaschis Sesto jibyo de2Mad11g06 0 cl9UeVyOc(1596),in Newcomb, THpe MadrigalatFemarai 118. 
11 From Lorenzo Giacomini"soration on the death ofTasso(1595),in Shearman,Maxzte7isMt, PP.159-61. 
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The search for new musical idioms - especially as regards chromaticism and 
dissonancetreatment-tomatchthesedevelopmentsincontemporarytexts did 
not pass without opposition from conservative theorists. Ghiselin Danckerts 
(C. 151o-after 1565) noted Willaerts motets approvingly: 


they are not like the harmonies of this said nevw manner [XUOVL 0N1E70] com- 
posed bythese novel composers: mournful,lugubrious, disconsolate and with- 
OUt beautiful melody at all， which appear to be always the same song, the 
same thing and the same progression of consonances without any variation at 
all, whether in the beginning, the end, or the middle. [This they do] without 
assigning a determinate proper final to the authentic or plagal modes, as per- 
tains to a good composition by a musician. So they seem truly comparable to 
a noise or buzzing that the bees make when, chased from their honeycomb， 
they stray from their natural nest and go meandering in a swarm lost, with- 
out direction, not knowing where they are going. Besides these disorders and 
errors, these said novel composers proceed in their songs so foolishly by leap- 
ing intervals veryuncomfortable for voices to sing, withoutany passage ofnice 
runs ofsemiminims or crome, hewing always to the same manner, in the guise 
of note against note, as 过 they were chants for lamentations or for the dead.3 


Danckerts mightbe dismissed as a mere pedant. However his objections to the 
emphasis on artifice for artifice?s sake are not without point: the 'stylish style” 
could too easily become selfconscious stylisation just for its own sake. 

This discussion ofthe madrigal suggests thatMannerism isnotnecessarilyan 
all-pervading phenomenon in Italian music(or, for that matter, the arts in gen- 
eral) in the second halfofthe sixteenth century. There are also other problems 
in treating Mannerism as a distinct style-period separating the Renaissance 
from the Baroque period. Mannerism works in counterpoint with accepted 
norms: for its stylish deviations to be recognised and appreciated, these must 
be judged by the normative canons of a classical style. Indeed，Mannerism 
depends on stretching such a style to its limits. Thus Mannerism is perhaps 
best viewed within, rather than outside, the frfamework of the Renaissance as 
a whole. Such an interpretation is reinforced by the geographical limitations 
of the Mannerist style - largely in northern Italy, excluding the Veneto, and, 
later in some art in Rome -and by the restricted socio-political environments 
in which it flourished. For music, this has the added convenience of permit- 
ting the music of, say, Palestrina to adhere to a "Renaissance: style, if it does， 
while acknowledging that other music contemporary to Palestrina may move 
in different directions. 


12 Danckerts, Sobjya 1010 友 erextia Msicale (MS, c. 1551), in Palisca, "Towards an Intrinsically Musical 
Definition ofMannerism in the Sixteenth Century”,in Palisca, Stzxdies zz 态 e istomJy OIL MMSICCNL MUNSIC 


THeo 思 y, pp. 315-16. 
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Baroque 


Mannerism has also been linked to Marinism, ie., to the artful, conceit-laden 
poetry of Giambattista Marino (1569-1625) and his followers that in turn， 
has been regarded as a defining feature of seventeenth-century Italian litera- 
ture and its north European imitations.133 Marino”s insistence on cultivating 
the “marvellous” (Me7aviglid) as the reader wonders at the poebs art certainly 
fits in with one Strand of courtly Mannerism, and the rarefied intellectualism 
and attenuated eroticism of his verse represent others. By the early twenti- 
eth century, 这 not before, critics such as Benedetto Croce and Francesco De 
Sanctis had also identified Marinism and all it stood for as but an extreme 
example of so-called sezcexztis1io, where literature lost its Renaissance puUrity 
and natural force, and declined into artistic sterility. The other great Ital- 
ian poet of the early seventeenth century, Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1638)， 
gained similar opprobrium for his adherence to formulaic strophic canZonet- 
tas derived, Chiabrera said, from the Anacreontic lyric(and thus sanctioned by 
Classical Antiquity). From the point of view of his later critics, including the 
Arcadians towards the end ofthe seventeenth century, Chiabrera>s facile verse 
marked the end of Renaissance lyric and epic traditions. The century has still 
not recovered from the taint ofoeicexztisMo in many literary circles,and indeed 
Some musical ones:14 countering those prejudices is one concern ofthe present 
book. 

When first applied to our period, "Baroque? had similarly pejorative over- 
tones.Thus Jean-Jacques Rousseau, writing from therathersmug viewpointof 
the French Enlightenment, claimed that'a baroque music is that in which the 
harmonyis confused,chargedwithmodulationsand dissonances,themelodyis 
harshandlittlenatural,theintonation difficult',andthemovementconstrained” 
(in his Dictioxzatz1e de MUSigye, 1768). Here "baroque' is used in a general sense 
of extravagant, bizarre, even “gothic”. The broader notion of the Baroque as 
a distinct style-period from the mid- or late sixteenth century to the early or 
mid-eighteenth century gained ground only in the nineteenth century，par- 
ticularly in Art History by way of Heinrich Wolfflin and Willibald Gurlitt. 
Wolfhlin later expanded his argument to embrace a range of stylistic alterna- 
tives that distinguished the Baroque from the Renaissance (painterly rather 
than linear styles,open rather than closed forms, etc.) and also reflected broad 
pendular motions within the Western tradition. Various attempts to apply 
these categoriesto musichave been bravebut controversial, butthe strength of 
thesenotions ofthe Baroque in Art History established terms that (as Wolflin 


13 Mirollo, Tjpe Poet oftjpe Ma1yeloxs; Mirollo, Me7iSN 0Nd 及 e1015S0NCe Poet). 
14 Take, for example, Tomlinson, Moxzteverdi ad e Bid oFtAe Rexaiss11Ce. 
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himselfsuggested) literary and music historians could scarcely ignore, even 让 
the detail might differ from one field to another.25 

As we have seen, the search for common factors underpinning the arts of 
a given period tends to focus either on i-defined but seductive notions of a 
“Spiritofthetimes oronamore precisearticulation ofcontextual perspectives. 
Robert Haas?s Die MsiR des Bayockls (1928),the relevant chapters ofPaul Henry 
Lang?s MUWSiC 2 TYestemi Ciizatioxz (1941), and Friedrich Blumers entries on 
“Renaissance" and "Barocks for Die MU 大 太 Gescpicpte 101d4 GegeWajt variously 
followed the trend for music.16 A more autonomous stance was adopted by 
Manfred Bukofzer in MHzsic zi 太 e Bayogxe Bar Jo Moztteyey 下 加 Bacz (1947) - 
focussing on the musicys inner stylistic unity - Suzanne Clercx?s Ze Ba7ogNe 
et La Ni1gUe (1948) and Claude Palisca?ys Bazogye Msic (1968): here "Baroque” 
runs the danger of being treated more as just a label of convenience. How- 
ever, the past three decades have tended to favour the contextual approach， 
often influenced by “soff"-Marxist modes of historical inquiry, as in Lorenzo 
Bianconis Jseicepto (1982; translated as MMStC z9 轨 e SeveNteeN 太 CeNt1O). Yet 
Bianconis contextis more political and social than artistic: hence he avoids the 
period-label. 

The Baroque era is no less difficult than any other in terms of locating pre- 
cise dates for the period and its subdivisions. As in the case of "Renaissance”， 
this depends on notions of congruence between and within the arts, on the 
features chosen to define a given period,and indeed on the social, political and 
geographical terrain under discussion.VWaolfflin?s claims forearly,high and late 
Phases in Baroque art (from around 157o, 168o and 17oo respectively) may OF 
may not Square With Bukofzers division of Baroque music into early, middle 
and late periods (158o-163o, 163o-8o and 168o-173o). Similarly, it is unclear 
justhow close the parallels might be between, say, Gajlileo Galileixs arguments 
foraheliocentricworld-view, Battista Guarinixs breaking oftherulesoftragedy 
in his pastoral 'tragicomedy” Tbastor jido, and Monteverdi's dispute with the 
Bolognese theorist Giovanni Maria Artusi over the necessity of adhering to 
the rules of counterpoint or, in Monteverdis case, breaking such rules when 
it served the purposes of text expression.!7 Galileo, Guarini and Monteverdi 
Were all iconoclasts calling into question the status of scholastic precepts and 
Principles on the grounds of empirical experience. Guarini and Monteverdi 


15 This all-too-brief survey, and much of what follows, owes an obvious debt to Palisca, "Baroque”. In 
general terms, I have also found Hauser, THe Social Fistomy of47 全 证 Reta15S0Ce，WMGINOETiSN， Ba1092Ue, and 
Skrine, THpe Barogxe, to be useful introductions to the period. 

16 Blume”s entries are translated in his RezaissaCe ON0 Ba7OIWNe WSIC. 

17 The comparison is made in Tomlinson, Mozteyerdi ad 太 e Bild of 切 e Rextaissatce, chap. 1. For Mon- 
teverdi, seealso Palisca, "TheArtusi-Monteverdi Controversy”; Carter Artusi, Monteverdi,and the Poetics 
of Modern Music”. 
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Certainly knew each other, and even Galileo had visited Mantua in 16o4. But 
whetheranyorallofthemusherinaperiodwemightcalltheBaroqueisanother 
matter altogether. 

The confluence of such iconoclasm, however, does suggest that something 
different was in the air. The late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
Were characterised by relative political stability both south and north of the 
Alps.While Protestantism consolidated its gains,the CatholicChurchemerged 
位 om the rather gloomy self-reflection dominating the period of the Council 
of Trent (1545-63). In Counter-Reformation Rome, the Jesuit Church of the 
Gesu, begun in 1568, was finished in 1584, and the Chiesa Nuova was built in 
1575-7.PopeSixtusV(reigned1585-9o)revitalisedthecityandits institutions， 
with a radical building programme - including the completion ofthe dome of 
St Peters - and bureaucratic reforms (which also involved reorganising the 
papal choinD. These initiatives continued during the reigns of Clement VIII 
(1592-16o5) and Paul V (16o5-21). Such architectural projects emphasising 
the glories ofthe Church Triumphant were matched by ambitious endeavours 
inthevisualarts,andalsoin music.Thelarge-scale polychoralworksforvarious 
groupings ofvoices and instruments favoured in Rome (they were byno means 
a predominantly Venetian phenomenon) offered a powerful reflection of the 
So-called“colossal Baroque.18 The Church was also quick to exploit for its 
own ends the rhetorical and emotional powers of the "new music' for solo 
voice and basso continuo, whether in the motet or in the dramatic context 
of sacred dialogues, sacred operas and oratorios.!9 And were an adherence to 
Orthodoxy required, the Church could always take advantage of the music 
of Palestrina, whose classically balanced polyphony was soon canonised as one 
“official style for church music, counteracting the centrifugal tendencies ofthe 
period and representing a golden mean expressing the new-found permanence 
ofthe Church and the glory of God. 

Church and state could be powerfully intertwined - as the civic liturgies of 
Venice reveal?" -and even within the north Italian courts,notions of grandeur， 
persuasion and orthodoxy (in this case, the orthodoxy ofabsolutism) were no 
less effective as guiding forces for the arts. The Medici in Florence had long 
exploited the politics of spectacle in the context of courtly celebration: the 
comedieswithflamboyantzzte7mpedi-thenlater(ifbriefly)theoperas-regularly 
Staged during Medici wedding festivities provide clear examples of the arts 
beingused as propaganda, with lavish displays ofwealth signalling the political 


18 Dixon,"TheOrigins ofthe Roman“Colossal Baroque”;O?Regan,“Sacred Polychoral Musicin Rome， 
1575-1621. 
19 Smither, 4 再 istom of the Oratorio, 宇 THe Oratorio zthe Barogxe Bai Hill, 'Oratory Music in Florence， 
放 
20 Moore, “The Yesbeyo de 应 Cizgxe ZaxUdateandtheRole ofSsabuisbpezzaiat St. Mark?s ;Moore Telezia 


Jrvoxita da Maxzia: Music for the Madonna Nicopeia and Santa Maria della Salute'”. 
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and economic health of the state.” Court dances (whether or not exploiting 
Some kind of dramatic framework) and tournaments also fostered the social 
cohesion and distinction of an elite class, not to mention the acquisition of 
Princely skills useful in other contexts (Say, on the battlefield). The power of 
the arts to impress both ones own subjects and foreign visitors also found its 
coOuUnterpart on the more intimate scale of private Performance. In the 158os， 
therenowned compicejt 如 亚 do1le ofFerrarasupportedbyDukeAlfonsoIId?Este- 
avVirtuoso performing group focussing (but notexclusively) on female voices - 
was a subject of both admiration and emulation even as the duke attempted 
to keep its performances and repertory a private US1C4 S&g1e 如 .2 Many north 
Italian dukes - notleastthe Gonzagas at Mantua - Similarly prided themselves 
on their virtuoso singers, instrumentalists and composers. 

Butforall the importance ofchurch and courtfor contemporary musicians， 
music-making could also take place in less formal environments. The mercan- 
tile proto-capitalist Strategies of the great Renaissance States had fostered an 
economic environment that granted the nobility and the merchant classes rel- 
atively high levels of disposable income that could be devoted to conspicuous 
Private consumption in the arts.23 Similarly, increasingly urban environments 
neededtoprojectcivicidentity. Indeed,themarketforwhich composerspoten- 
tially catered broadened considerably in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries,abroadening thatwasencouraged,tosaytheleastbymusicprinting. 
Theneedformusicfordomesticuse (theculturedindividualsingingtothelute， 
the convivial gathering around the dinner table, moments of family celebra- 
tion or commemoration), or for the meeting-places of various social groups - 
including confraternities and academies - remained Strong, despite the threat 
(noted at the time) ofexcluding such groups frfom music-making latent in the 
increasing professionalisation ofmodern musical endeavour. As in the Renais- 
Sance, the academy, whether as a formal institution or more loosely organised 
asasalon, playedan important partin cultural life. For example, early opera in 
both Florence and Mantua had its roots in this environment, and the remark- 
ableflowering ofopera in Venice ffom the opening ofthe Teatro S. Cassiano as 
a'public opera-housein 1637Sstems frfom much the same'academic conteXt.24 

These apparent continuities reinforce one theme of this chapter - the 
difficulty，even undesirability，of enforcing period boundaries - but they 
also counteract a prevalent trend in historical treatments of the period. The 

21 Nagler, Tjeatyre Festiak oftpe Medicii Molinari, Ze 102ze deg11d81. 

22 SeeNewcomb,THpeMad1igalatFemrarax.Usefulmaterialcanalsobefoundin Fenlon,Mzsicatd Patrozage 
ziXtee1 妇 -CetzIO) MOL 

23 Goldthwaite, Teaj 太 old 友 e DeNt0N0 jD7 4 人 2 Tt 

24 Forearly opera, see most recently, Carter MoNteyerdiss MsicaL THeatye, pp. 17-46, 11o-18. However， 
reference should still be made to Nino Pirrotta”s seminal "Temperaments and Tendencies in the Florentine 


Camerata". The academic context of Venetian Opera is clearly described in Rosand, Ojpera 态 SeVettee1t 太 - 
Ceztz1Oy YeNiCe, PP. 37-4o0. 
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Seventeenth century has often been labelled one of'crisis>,” embracing polit- 
ical upheaval (the English Civil Wanm, religious turmoil (the Thirty Years War 
from 1618 to 1648, which cut swathes through much of northern and cen- 
tral Europe), fundamental shifts of scientific paradigms (Galileo，Descartes， 
Newton), plague (for example, in Italy from 163o to 1632),economic disasters 
(beginning around 162o), and even drastic climate change. Only by the last 
quarter ofthe century do things seem to have returned to some kind of stabil- 
ity as Louis XIV?s reign in France settled into royal absolutism, as the Italian 
and German princely successions proceeded on their hereditary way, and as 
England achieved its unique compromise between the crown, parliament and 
the Church. For the earlier part of the century, one can speculate on whether 
Such natural and man-made disasters,and theirundoubtedly catastrophic con- 
Sequences, Or these scientific and philosophical paradigm shifts, altered the 
pace ofchange to a degree significantly greater than in previous centuries. BuUt 
it is probably more useful to consider whby viewing the seventeenth century 
in this particular light has proven So attractive in the literature. As we have 
Seen, the century has tended to receive a bad press from historians and critics， 
and notalways on reasonable grounds.The predominantly Protestantethic of 
recenthistorical discourse (atleast in Anglo-American circles) - With its aver- 
Sion to Catholic triumphalism - finds its counterpart in a dialectic of Whig 
Versus Tory readings ofhistory (the labels emerge in the 168os) that, from the 
Whig perspective, favouran anti-monarchicand antirabsolutist rhetoric. Both 
the church and the court, then, become symbolic of outmoded regimes to be 
crushed in the inexorable drive towards the political and intellectual liberties 
reaching fruition in the eighteenth-century Enlightenment, and then the Age 
of Revolutions. The 'crisis” of the seventeenth century therefore inserts itself 
withinateleologyasoldworld-orders passtonew;andas'earlymodern?society 
relentlessly pursues its path towards "mature modernity. 


Some geographical problems 


The emphasis on Italy in the discussion thus far is one often encountered in 
the literature. It also raises a broader question similar to that posed earlier 
for the Renaissance, but from a somewhat different angle. To what extent is 


25 Recent historical studies ofthe 'crisis” of the seventeenth century take their origin ffom Aston (ed.)， 
C711 2 Byobe, 1550-1650. The issues have been 名 rther explored,and in part reconsidered, in Parker and 
Smith (eds), THe CexzeralC7isis oftpe Seveteelt 友 CettOy, While revisions ofthe'crisisscenarioappearboth in 
Rabb, 7je strxg9le jprstzbi 咎 太 Ba1 妨 Modemt Biojbe,wheretheemphasis is more on the reconfiguration of 
European institutions, and in the Marxist interpretations advanced in Kiernan, Stxte QU4 Socie 即 Bt1obpe. 
Importantforaneconomichistorian?sview oftheseventeenth centuryis deVries,7THe EcoloNy OFE2X7obe 2 0 
4gqeof Cxisis,butcomparetherevisionistreadingin Rapp, Tazdzsty Cd ECoUONIC Declite 2 Seye7tee1 轨 -CENtzt1J) 
Texice. For music, see Silbiger, "Music and the Crisis of Seventeenth-Century Europe”. 
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the Baroque just an Italian phenomenon, rather than a pan-European one? To 
be sure, most of the above remarks on music in ecclesiastical，courtly，civic 
and domestic contexts could beapplied, axtatzs MUtaNais, to France, Germany， 
Spain, the Low Countries and England, and even to music in the far-flung 
reaches of Eastern Europe or the New World. The musical establishment of 
the Duke of Bavaria in Munich (particularly under Albrecht V, with his pas- 
Sionate 过 uneven Supportfor Orlande de Lassus) rivalled and indeed surpassed 
many performing groups in Italy. The French, Spanish, Habsburgand English 
cOUIFts exploited entertainments on ascale no less extravagantthan their Italian 
Counterparts. And the burghers of Antwerp, Paris, Leipzig, London or even 
Mexico City were surelyno less interested in civicand domesticmusicas a sign 
of urbane accomplishment. 

Italian musicpermeated Europeandbeyond,whetherbywayofmnusicprints， 
of musicians themselves crossing national boundaries (in various directions)， 
Or of broader religious or cultural networks. Italian music prints reached 
northern Europe through the standard trade routes (not least by way of 
the Frankfurt Book Fair, and northern Printers such as the Phalese press in 
Antwerp,Adam Berg in Munich,and Paul Kauftmann in Nuremberg willingly 
reprinted popular Italian repertories. They made their selection with a keen 
eye on the local market - music ofthe avant-garde clearly was not a commer- 
cial proposition - and thus appear fairly conservative: the lighter madrigals， 
canZonettas and ballatas of composers such as Luca Marenzio, Orazio Vecchi 
and Giovanni Giacomo Gastoldi found striking favour through much of the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Italian music also found its way to the 
nascent music printing trade in London, as in the anthologies of madrigals 
with translated texts such as Nicholas Yonge?s MUWSica tyra1S4abbit4 (1588; a sec- 
ond book appeared in 1597) or Thomas Watson?s Tje jstse 纺 OA Mad1- 
人 UL PNyjisped (159o). Thomas Morley may have complained in his 4 Pazze 
CN1d EU0Sie Ttyrodouction 如 Pactica1 MUWSicRe (1597) of 'the new-fangled opinions 
of our countrymen who will highly esteem whatsoever cometh from beyond 
the seas (and specially from Italy) be it never So Simple，condemning that 
which is done at home though it be never so excellenbe.26 But he himself did 
much to import Italian styles to England by way ofhis canzZonets, balletts and 
madrigals. 

Morley never visited Italy, although his colleague, the lutenist and song- 
composer John Dowland did, journeying to Venice and Florence in the mid- 
159os (he also hoped to meet Marenzio in Rome): the experience presumably 


26 工 Morley,4 Plaza atd Easy Tttrodtctiozt 如 PracticalMzxsiced.R.A.Harman(London,1952; repr. 1966)， 
Pp. 293. 
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made itselffeltin Dowlands more declamatory lute songs.The Dresden com- 
poser Heinrich Schiitz paid two extended visits to Venice, the first in 16oo9- 
12 - his encounters with Giovanni Gabrieli clearly had a profound effect on 
his own polychoral settings published in the Psapzet David (1619) - and the 
Second in 1628-9, when he met and worked with Claudio Monteverdi. The 
later English madrigalist Walter Porter also claimed to have studied in Italy 
with Monteverdi. There were close connections between Italy and the Dan- 
ish court of King Christian IV in Copenhagen，where composers such as 
Mogens Pederso%n and Hans Nielsen produced Italianate madrigals (they both 
studied in Venice with Giovanni Gabrieli). Spanish control of Naples and 
Milan made for easy commerce between Spain and Italy, and Tomais Luis de 
Victoria (1548-1611) Was neither the first nor the last Spanish composer to 
Study and work in Rome before returning home, taking back Italian styles 
of sacred music to establish firm roots in Spain and also the New World. 
Musicians from Italy also headed northward: Giovanni Gabrieli to Munich 
in the mid-157os; Luca Marenzio to Poland in 1596-8 (the Roman Giovanni 
Francesco Anerio was also there in the late 162os, and Monteverdi had also 
been temped to make the move); Giulio Caccini and his family to France in 
16o4-5 (avisit to England was also planned); and Angelo Notari to London in 
1601o, where he entered court service until the Commonwealth and published 
an important collection of Italianate solo songs in 1613 which clearly influ- 
enced other English composers attempting to emulate Italian Styles (Such as 
Henryand William Lawes). These patterns oftemporary or permanent migra- 
tion remained constantthrough the seventeenth century: Johann Rosenmiiller 
(5. 1619-1684) moved from eastern Germany (after a scandal involving choir- 
boys in Leipzig) to takeup acareerin Venice, while the virtuoso viol playerand 
trumpeter Gottfried Finger (C. 166o-173o) left Moravia for a career in London 
beforeendingup in Breslau (Wrocfaw),then Mannheim. With these musicians 
also travelled music and performance practices, acting as catalysts for Stylis- 
tic transmission and influence, and as a prompt for musical miscegenation. 
Purcellxs style may seem uniquely "English?， but it also mixes French and 
Italian elements to varying degrees，and even Shows some knowledge of 
Fingers trumpet writing. The French may have resisted external influence 
more than most- or So it is commonly asserted - but even here the sought- 
for 7eEootio1p des golts was not So much an idealised synthesis as a reflection 
ofa musical reality. 

Much ofthismovementofmusiciansacrossEuropetraced routesestablished 
bycommerce orbyjlines ofpolitical or religious affiliation. The foreigners who 
came to Italy for training often followed well-developed patterns for broader 
education, not least through the seminaries and colleges of Rome. And the 
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Jesuits, with their emphasis on education, established elaborate institutional 
and individual networks stretching across Europe and into the New Vorld:27 
wherever they extended their influence, theyexploited the visual, musical and 
dramatic arts in the ways they knew best disseminating Roman confessional, 
ceremonialand artistic orthodoxiesthroughoutthe Catholiccommunion with 
only minor concessions to local practice. This suggests some limits that one 
might choose to place upon notions of a European Baroque, focussing less 
on its geographical origins than on its religious affiliations. Catholicism Was 
Spread widely through Europe, even into Protestant enclaves. In England, for 
example, an interest in things Italian was prominent in recusant circles - even 
ifit was not quite the marker for recusancy that has tended to be assumed28 - 
andalthough Dowlandand other English Catholic musicians (John Bull, Peter 
Philips) found temporary or permanent employment in safer religious and 
political environments in northern Europe,Dowlandreturnedto England,and 
other practising Catholics stayed there (William Byrd is the obvious example). 
Many 了 Protestants,especiallythoseofamorepuritan bent,mayhavebeen deeply 
Suspicious of Italian culture: the English pedagogue Roger Ascham (in his 7Ne 
Scpolelaster of 157o) warned of'the inchantementes of Circes, brought out of 
Italie, to marre mens maners”, ”9 and he was not alone in fearing corruption 
fom an Italian lasciviousness and effeminacy (a common parlance ofthe time) 
too redolent of popery. It would also be a mistake to emphasise unduly the 
differences between Catholic and (at least some) Protestant environments: 
musicians ofeither faith could often - with discretion -liveand work in either 
context. Similarly, Protestant and Catholic styles could interact (witness the 
musicofSchiitz),even ifthe mixture ofecstaticvisionandadogmaticadherence 
to authority typical of the Baroque in its deepest sense Was alien to many 
Protestant world-views. But it is probably true that although the Baroque 
may not have been an exclusively Italian phenomenon, in its early Stages 让 
Was essentially a Catholic one, and when Protestant cultures latched on to the 
Stylistictropes,theysometimeswentin differentdirections.Yetoftenallittook 
to Sanitise a "popish work for general consumption was to give it a different 
text(i.e.,toproduceacoztrajzcty1z,orjusttotreatitasanabstractinstrumental 


27 Culley, Jesuik 44 Mzsic, ii Culley， “Musical Activity in Some Sixteenth-Century Jesuit Colleges”; 
Kennedy， Jesuits and Music". For missions to the Americas and Asia, and the place of music therein, see 
O?Malley et alL. (eds), TNe Jeszik. 

28 Compare the myth surrounding Francis Tregian the younger， traditionally associated with the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, Music MS 168) and with various manuscript 
collections ofItalian music,includingLondon, British Library,Egerton3665andNewYork,PublicLibrary 
forthe Performing ArtsatLincoln Center, MS Drexel 43o2,all reputedly copied while Tregian was impris- 
onedforrecusancyinthe Fleetfrom 16o9to 1619.Thishas in effectbeen demolishedinThompson,"Francis 
Tregian theYoungeras MusicCopyise. Forthebroaderphenomenon ofEnglish collectors ofItalian music， 
See Hamessley, “The Reception ofthe Italian Madrigal in England:. 

29 Carter “Secular Vocal Music", pp. 181-2. See also Masello,Thomas Hoby”. 
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piece. And in the case ofthe Lutherans, the musical Baroque eventually found 
Particularly fertile ground given that Luther himself had always stressed the 
importance of the textb the need for its vivid interpretation, and the intrinsic 
value of music: the Baroque style brought these together in ways that had not 
been possible in Luthers own time. 


Issues of style 


Giovanni Battista Doni, a prominent theorist of the 163os, called the Renais- 
Sancemasters“anabomination from pasttime”.3" Thissuggests thatasthemusi- 
cal Renaissance reached its end, something difterent was emerging, with con- 
cepts previously regarded as embodying important truths now (dis)regarded 
as inadequate, irrelevant or, at best, peripheral. In many music histories, the 
rise of opera and solo song in Florence in the 1g9os - and the emergence of 
new styles of music for virtuoso voice(s) and basso continuo - are deemed a 
watershed not just distinguishing the Baroque period from the Renaissance， 
but also marking the birth of what might be recognised, in however Primi- 
tive a form, as "modern? music. In such a context and in the light of the pre- 
judices exposed above', it is inevitable that historians should tend to favour 
Secular music over sacred, even though most early seventeenth-century audi- 
ences probably encountered the newer musical styles more often in church 
than in any other location.31 Closely associated with these nevwv styles, so the 
standardhistorieswouldhaveit were supposedlynewmodes ofmusical think- 
ing,emphasising vertical harmony (witness the basso continuo and its figured 
bass") at the expense of linear counterpoint (which becomes an archaic, and 
archaicising, device), and a shi 人 ff ffom so-called modality to so-called tonality. 
More recently, the trend has been to locate these "new” styles in a more tradi- 
tional context, not least by way of improvisatory and other performing prac- 
tices common in the Renaissance. Similarly, it is impossible to distinguish 
So clearly between vertical and linear processes Within a given compositional 
Praxis: Renaissance polyphony pays clear attention to vertical sonorities, and 
the figures used to indicate the inner parts above the continuo bass are often 
Strongly indicative of linear voice-leading (only much later did they alter the 
basis ofharmonicthinking). Certainly matters ofstyleand structure did change 
位 om the Renaissance to the Baroque periods, but not always as dramatically 
as We may have led ourselves to believe. 

What is perhaps most striking about the music of the Baroque period is its 
Stylistic variety, ranging 位 om se attico polyphony for four or more voices 


30 Blume, RexzaisswzCe NU0 Ba1092Ue WMSic, p. 28. 31 Carter, "Music Publishing in Italy”. 
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to the most Up-to-date recitative for solo voice and continuo: this variety can 
be found even in the work of single composers (for Italy, Monteverdi is the 
Prime example). Such a range of styles doubtless reflects the various cOnteXts 
in which music was produced, and also a heightened selfconsciousness con- 
cerning the place of music in changing social and artistic worlds. However， 
one Should be wary of imputing to the Renaissance asingle musical style that 
Somehow becomes fragmented towards theend ofthe sixteenth century,how- 
ever coOnvenient Such a notion might be for ideas of change as Renaissance 
Certainties were replaced by Baroque doubts. Renaissance music clearlyhad its 
own languages and dialects - from the studied polyphony of Franco-Flemish 
Masses and motets to the homophonic simplicity of the Parisian chanson OF 
the Italian caNZoNe ViaNesca QQ Maboliitaa and its derivatives - and especially 
ione takes into account improvisatory vocal and instrumental practices. NOTr 
Should the simple presentation of much Renaissance music - dictated largely 
by the commercial and technical requirements ofthe music printing industry- 
mislead us into thinking that this is how the music was actually heard. Imag- 
ining a performance of say, a Palestrina motet with vocal embellishments and 
instrumental participation - not anecessary Scenario but certainly a plausible 
one in some contexts- may give abetter sense ofthe sounds that perhaps most 
frequently struck late Renaissance ears.32 Indeed,， what changes as We move 
人 from the Renaissance to the Baroque may be not so much musical or perform- 
ing styles themselves as the factthatthese styles are recorded through notation 
in different ways. 

There is no doubt however, that music now took on different functions. 
Giosefto Zarlino”s conservative definition of music as “Sounding number” 
(1558) invoked an external world of order and proportion that was duly 
reflected in the sounds and silences of day-to-day musical life. The harmony 
of the spheres - the sounds of a cosmos regulated by the fixed and constant 
motions of the planets - was audible to God but notb since the Fall, to man， 
To follow the Boethian trope, this divine harmony (MUsica Mt4daN0) found 
its reflection in the harmony of the well-regulated soul (or the well-regulated 
State) as MUWNSiCL 110N0 and Was imitated by the balanced harmonies and pro- 
portions of 7Wszca 20stMeNtalt (incorporating both vocal and instrumental 
music), which in turn became a potent metaphor for the harmony both of the 
Soul and ofheaven. The whole world was conceived as an interlocking chain of 
resemblances from the heavenly to the earthly spheres, with each element on 
one level finding its precise analogy on others, all a product of and working 
for the ineffable dominion ofa Divine Creator lauded by choirs ofangels,and 


32 Brown, Sixteel 太 -Cexztz1D) TUStr2O1ENtaiON; BIOWny EMLOeLNSHiG Sixteexzth-CeNbO MUSIC. 
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of men. For all its status as a commonplace, this powerful vision of a world 
literallyin harmony with itselfis both mystical and magical,imposing afervent 
Wish for order to mitigate the fear of chaos.33 It would also reappear often in 
the seventeenth century and, indeed, well into the eighteenth. 

Chaos was an ever-present threat, as the political and social turmoil of the 
period constantlyrevealed.Notfornothing did invocations ofharmonytakeon 
an incantatory tone, whether in political terms - couUrt entertainments across 
Europe in the period make the point clear - or within contemporary theo- 
retical speculation on music. Zarlinoxs emphasis on the perfect numbers and 
Proportions expressed within musical harmony- notleastthrough thesez47l0， 
the number six construed to contain all the rational consonances (the octave， 
fifth, fourth, third and sixth) - was more than justa theoretical conceit: italso 
had powerful ideological resonances. And any threat to So ordered a scheme 
had ramifications far beyond the mathematical note-crunching often typical of 
MUNSiCLSbecUiatya. WhenVincenzo Galilei dismissed the relevance oftheseza7z0 
to any practical musical endeavour - given the impurity ofthe intervals used in 
contemporary systems oftuning and temperament - Zarlino and his support- 
ers did have one defence: man is de jzcto imperfect and so cannotrise to so ideal 
avVision of divine perfection. But it was a rear-guard action. 

The pages devoted to the matter in contemporary treatises make for dull 
reading，but there was a crucial issue at Stake: the stability of the Renais- 
Sance world-view. Galilei, however, had different concerns. His debunking 
oftheseza7Nio takes second place to theexploration ofa nevw function for music 
drawing on his own familiarity (and that of his mentors, including the noted 
Florentine philologist Girolamo Mei) with sources on music from Classical 
Antiquity.34 The renowned musicians of Classical myth, and Classical wrfiters 
on music, offered an alternative,and topically Humanist, message,namely that 
music exerted powerful ethical and emotional effects upon its listeners. The 
question nowwaswhethersuch effectsshouldbeboth censuredand controlled 
(as Plato argued in his vision ofthe ideal Republic) or be put to good political 
andaestheticusebythevirtues ofemotional catharsis (an Aristotelian vievw). As 
intheHellenicand Hellenisticperiodswhen such debateswerefirstrecorded,35 
the one stance encouraged a conservative retention ofthe old order, while the 
other offered a radical defence of the new. 

Forall the temporal distance between the early seventeenth century and the 
greatthinkers ofClassical Antiquity, the conceptual distance had been lessened 


33 Tomlinson, Mzsic zz RezQ155S0NCE MUQI1C. 

34 Palisca，“Vincenzo Galilei and Some Links Between“Pseudo-Monody”and Monody”; Palisca, 
Giroia1lo Mei Palisca, THpe Foretote CXNETQt. 

35 Maas， "Timotheus at Sparta”. 
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bythe Humanistendeavours ofthe Renaissance and bythe recovery ofsources 
that retained an immediate and considerable presence. However, the new his- 
toricism of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries prompted a slightly 
different View of Classical texts. The notion of Plato and Aristotle conveying 
truths ofuniversal import(atleast,once mediated by Christian syncretism) was 
mitigated by the sense that they were, after all, men like any other men: the 
ground shifted from universal "truths” to “matters for debate, important but 
with outcomes predicated on their contemporary relevance. Monteverdi, for 
example,feltit necessary to invoke Plato in his discussion ofthe secozada jatica 
and the search for a natural path to imitation>, but Plato, he said, offered only 
adim light that was more suggestive than instructive: the composer was le 人 ft 
essentially on his own.36 A new sense ofhistory also affected notions ofan 41s 
bexfecta.Zarlino claimed that the greatness of music in Classical Antiquity had 
been lost in the Middle Ages but recovered in the Renaissance, not least by 
his "new Pythagoras, Adriano Willaert. Monteverdi, on the other hand, was 
well aware that Willaert existed in a particular historical space, and that his 
achievement - for all its significance - Was essentially transient. Once discov- 
ered and articulated, the concept of history as a process of change, rather than 
as a confirmation of eternal similarity, could not be countered by one great 
musician，whatever the attempts of theorists - and sometimes institutions 
(witness the Palestrina "myth?) - to establish a paragon of unsurpassable per- 
fection.ForMonteverdi,VWillaertcertainlymarkedthepeakofthez720z1atic0， 
but Cipriano de Rore, Willaertexs pupil and successor at St Mark's, Venice, had 
initiated a new practice and new ways of conceiving the relationship between 
music and word thatlay atthe heart ofa modern text-expressive style. 

The discovery of new ways ofenabling music to present a text and thereby 
move the emotions ofthelisteneris normally viewed as one defining feature of 
the Baroque period. Yet there are other elements in the musical Baroque that 
might seem, on the face ofthings,to run counter to it. The mostobvious is the 
riseofinstrumental musicwith its ownrhetoricalpowerindependentofwords; 
another is the formalist tendency to extol the craft of musical composition as 
an object of contemplation ofand for itself and thus separate from any other 
Specific function. None ofthese necessarily contradicts the other: the Baroque 
ariaisa case-Sstudyin wordless rhetoriceven as it presents atext,and it Certainly 
exhibits formalist traits while remaining able to arouse the emotions. For that 
matter, little is necessarily new to the Baroque period: the Renaissance had 

36 Monteverdi refers to Plato both in his controversy with Artusi (see the documents in Strunk, 9oW7ce 
Readilgs z WMSiC istoy Revised Edio1 iv: THpe Barogye Ba, pp.18-36)and in a letter to Giovanni Battista 
Doni of 22 October 1633，given in Stevens (trans.)，7He Zette1s of Cazdio Moztteyerdi， ppP. 420-22. For 


the latter, see also the discussion in Tomlinson, “Madrigal, Monody, and Monteverdis“via naturale alla 
immitatione>”. 
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its text-painting, its instrumental music, and its formalisms, while the aria?s 
other characteristic, a search for musical eavtgjia and its potential to inspire 
wonder,has Manneristprecedents. Yetalltheseelements come togetherin new 
ways thatare perhaps the mostunique,and certainly the mostexciting, aspects 
of seventeenth-century music. 
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The seventeenth-century musical "worle 


JOHN BUTT 


There is no doubt that a handful of compositions from the seventeenth cen- 
tury have become part of the modern classical repertory. Ifthey are not quite 
Standard concertwar-horsesowingtotheir“unorthodox?scoring,theyarenev- 
erthelessrecognised as "greatworks ofearlymusic: Monteverdi"s 1610 Vespers 
andPurcellbs Diao azd4exeasperhapscome mostreadilyto mind. However,the 
vastmajority ofthis centurysmusicis still seen asthe province ofspecialistper- 
formers, somehovw separate from the musical mainstream. Itis notthe brief of 
this chapter-orindeedofthisbookasawhole-tofunctionasacomprehensive 
critique ofcurrent musical values and concert Practices,yetSome awareness of 
ouUr ownassumptionsand prejudicesissurely vital in anyhistorical study what- 
Soever. The question that thus arises is whether musical compositions of the 
Seventeenth century are appropriately described as "works:.And this leadstoa 
whole string offurther questions. Did seventeenth-century composers believe 
they were writing worksy Did those who received these compositions believe 
them to be works? Or are Certain pieces retroactively defined as works - as may 
bethe case with thosefamiliar pieces by Monteverdiand Purcell?And are these 
defined as works because ofqualities latent within them and common to great 
Works ofall ages, or is it that they just contain elements that might be seen as 
conforming to ahistorically conditioned ideology ofwhata work should be? 
What renders the seventeenth century a particularly dynamic - 让 frustrat- 
ing - area of inquiry is the very fluidity of musical practice, something that 
Should make us wary of looking for a definite trajectory towards the 如]- 
fedged work of later periods. For instance, even 让 a piece of music becomes 
particularly well fixed and transmitted in a notated teXt (e.g.，a 为 110 沪 17G 友 C0 
moteb it might not necessarily be So Strongly individualised as a “works as 
one of the more celebrated operas of the age. The latter, on the other hand， 
might not be So exhaustively notated since many aspects of the performance 
Were，by necessity，variable 半 the opera were to be repeatable and trans- 
portable. Even more challenging is the relation of musical canonisation to 
workhood.As Harold PowershasshownthroughastudyoftheIndian745a,itis 
possible fora cultural canonisation ofmusical practice to existwWithout distinct 
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“works” as such. If following Powers, we were to define such canonisation as 
lying in the Presence of trained specialists, a body of music theory, a level 
of autonomy (or at least the detachability of the music concerned from the 
cultural performance in which it was originally embedded) together with a 
Patron-class professing connoisseurship,itwould berelatively easy to identify 
canonic Practice in the seventeenth century.: Mostobviously, this would lie in 
the persistence (and skilful modification or extension) ofRenaissance coUnter- 
point. Even the most'modern? composers for their time (e.g., Monteverdi and 
Corelli, Purcell and Charpentier Schiitzand Buxtehude)showarespectforthis 
canonic practice, yet this does not have to result in specific canonical "works”， 
however much it might inform their approach to composition in general. 


Attempts to define a “work-concepbe 


German musicologists such as Carl Dahlhaus and Walter Wiora have wrestled 
for some time with the historical status of the concept of the musical work.? 
Most in this tradition tend to assume that in any given period there is a phe- 
nomenological entity that can be defined as a “work'” so long as ouUr command 
of language and our intuition of the dynamics of music history are Up to the 
task. In this view,ifmany works after 18oo did acquire features that gave them 
a greater claim to autonomy (assuming that this is a useful way of defining a 
“worlks), this was only a matter of degree rather than of kind. Within the con- 
text of the European tradition, there is thus an essential transhistorical unity 
implied bythework-concept.3TheAnglo-American tradition ofanalytical phi- 
losophy has attempted the same task from a rather different angle, searching 
forthatwhich is essential to a musical work without generally considering his- 
torical issues of change, development or difference. It was from within - and 
against - this tradition that Lydia Goehr shocked, or at least irritated, many 
in the field ofhistorical musicology with her thesis that the work-concept did 
not develop until around 18oo and that, strictly speaking, no musical works 
Were Written before this time.4 

Goehrs claim would seem senseless 坟 we take at face value Nikolaus Lis- 
teniuss statement (from the 153os) that the art of MUWsSlca oetca results in a 
"perfect and absolute opys: that survives the death of its maker.; However， 


1 Powers,'A Canonical Museum of Imaginary Music”. 

2 Dahlhaus，G7zUdlUGeN de7 MUSIRIesHicptei Seidel，TT27R 200d TY27ROeg1 这 2 de2r WMSiRIescpicpte;i Wiora， 
Das7MSipaliscpe Ko0tstyeRand “Das musikalische Kunstwerk der Neuzeitund das musikalische Kunstwerk 
der Antike”. 

3 See Strohm,'Obpxs", foran analysis of Dahlhauss approach. 

4 Goehr, THe Tiagit01T MUWSeWNL OFMISICXL TO7RS. 

5 Listenius developed this definition from the opening of Rzxdiotettz MUWNSiCIe (VWVittenberg, 1533) to a 
fuller version in WMzxsica: QZO CUt 妇 ore deiUO TecOg1NNta MUNLtiS9WNe NOV1 7egULk (Wittenberg, 1537). For a compre- 
hensive survey of these writings and the tradition that they engendered, see Loesch, Dey TerRbeg1Ni 太 zz de7 
7otestaztiscHeN MMSIR 纺 eozie des 16. 20004 TI7. JOAN201de7. 
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according to Heinz von Loesch, Listenius may not be referring exclusively or 
even primarily to individual pieces of music; Loesch argues that his formu- 
lation is one that early Lutheran music theorists adopted from Aristotle and 
Quintilian to describetheactivityofproduction in general,which could equally 
result in Printed publications or theoretical treatises even 计 Listenius?s formu- 
lation was Soon to become associated exclusively with musical compositions. 
Given that the essentially German theoretical tradition of MUsSzCa oetica - of 
Which Listenius was the principal founder - was to die out (together with the 
theoretical reliance on Aristotle and Quintilian) in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries,itis unjlikely thatthis wasasignificantstep towards 
later, strong Work-concepts， 

In tracing the development ofmusical works in the sixteenth century, much 
depends on the defining characteristics Which one considers necessary for a 
work.This mightinvolvetheidentityand portability ofnotated musical pieces 
by 人 famous composers as implied by Tinctoris (1477), long before Listenius, or 
Goehrs open, regulative concept that requires a broad combination of con- 
ditions such as the separability of musical works from extra-musical environ- 
ments,'freerandoriginal composers,disinterested contemplationonthepartof 
thelistener,bourgeois concert-hall practice,and copyright.One way outofthis 
impasse mightbeto takeasastarting pointGretel Schworer-Kohls distinction 
betweenabroader(and weaker) senseof "worksand the narrower sub-category 
of “opus-work".6 The broader concept would cover compositions resulting 
位 om “creative activity of the highest order, some form of selfcontained for- 
mal Structure, and some historical durability. The concept of the "opus-work 
demands notational fixity, attribution to aspecificauthor,and some degree of 
originality within the context of the age. The broader concept of work could 
beappliedto awide rangeofmusic,including much non-VWestern music, while 
the “opus-work'” would refer mainly to a Western tradition lasting from the 
mid-fifteenth century to the mid-twentieth and to only a limited number of 
non-VVestern traditions. 

Nevertheless，Schworer-Kohls distinction is not without its problems. 
Reinhard Strohm notes that the term “opus” has a longer genealogy than has 
normally been assumed (his evidence dates back to Krakow in the 143os and 
1440s).” But while this suggests the transfer of work-concepts from other 
artistic fields， it does not necessarily evoke the strong, individualised and 
unique connotations ofSchworer-Kohls definition.Moreover,herinclusion of 
“creative activity of the highest order as a principal definition of the broader 
Sense of work'” begs the question of relative quality that cannot be answered 


6 Schworer-Kohl，“Zum Werkbegriff in der Ethnomusikologie und in der historischen Musikwis- 
Senschaf. 
7 Strohm，Ojxs, pp. 5-6. 
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objectively; it also raises the issue of whether the judgement is made from the 
Standpoint of the composers environment or of later reception. Perhaps the 
broader definition should be liberalised to include zz musical entity (be it an 
event' amusical text, orjustan idea) that can be perceived, remembered or dis- 
cussed. Yetthiswould maketheterm'“works virtuallysynonymous with “music? 
and thus more or less superfluous. The word “worlkes works to the extent that 
it carries Some Sort of charge that music would not otherwise hold. My ques- 
tion here, then, is whether something ofthat charge is present in seventeenth- 
Century musical culture. Indeed,it may well be that the seventeenth century is 
Signally important in bringing many of these issues to the fore. 

So significant is the notion of workhood to the Western tradition that, to 
many, it is imperative to trace the roots of its corollary, compositional think- 
ing, to its earliest stages and follow these through the subsequent centuries. 
Workhood can thus be thought ofas something that develops in tandem with 
the very concept of Western civilisation and the universality that this brings.8 
Strohm makes the point that there has always been a "cohabitation of func- 
tional elements with “work-like significance” in music; thus it is a mistake to 
take the absence of a specific functional role as a crucial factor in defining any 
Particular piece as a work.?9 From this perspective it is eminently possible to 
See the seventeenth century as playing its part in the process towards “fulh 
workhood in the nineteenth. Indeed, Strohm and Anthony Newcomb suggest 
that much was in place before the seventeenth century even began.lo They 
note Tinctorisys assertion (1477) that composers found fame in their works， 
and also that commentators ofthe next generation likened the finest music of 
the Josquin era to the great works of pictorial and verbal art. While this latter 
point suggests, incidentally, that music culture does notlag so far "behind the 
other arts as we are often told, it does raise the question of whether even the 
Contemporary objects in other arts should be considered works in the strong 
Sense. In all, though, it is clear that the idea of a musical work as something 
that could enjoy a public trajectory and bring 人 ame to a composer Without 
him necessarily being present greatly expanded during the sixteenth century. 
Strohm and Newcomb also observe a growing sense of canon formation and 
the predominance of single-author collections; this would suggest the notion 
ofa'great composerstandingabovethe merelyskilled musician. Strohm notes 
thatOrlande de Lassus?s MaGI1NUWNL 002S MINS1CUNL (Munich, 16o4) was a represen- 
tation of the composers complete motets, produced by his immediate family 
for the delectation of a whole host of connoisseurs and amateurs, and thus 


8 Strohm, 7je Rise of Exyojeaz Msic, pp. 1-5, 412-88. 
9 Strohm, "Looking Back at Ourselves”, p. 139. 
10 Newcomb,'Notions of Notation and the Concept of the Work. 
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Showing how a broad culture of patrons and consumers was complicit in the 
Stronger profiling of the composer.:1 To this one might add the example of 
Johann Caspar Kerll, who, in his Modxiatio oaNica (Munich, 1686),appended 
athematic catalogue ofhis other keyboard works.2 

Newcomb proposes thatthe degree to which composers moved towards the 
idea of works depended on whether the genre concerned approached the two 
polesofa composer-oraperformer-related type(onecould perhapsalso callthis 
adivision ofmusical pieces into reified abstractionsontheonehand,andevents 
on the othern. Ofthe composer-oriented type,the ricercar for instruments was 
a particularly significant example, by which the "old style* was thematically 
manipulated with an increasingly rigorous structural logic. The use of open 
Score implied that this was primarily music for visual study, an object for anal- 
ysis,and notinviting improvisational input from the score-reading performer. 
The height ofabstraction is suggested when keyboard pieces were presented 
in partbook format, as in the first editions of ricercars of the Venetian School 
before 5c. 159oji incidentally, this same Practice Was still evident in Michael 
Praetoriuss publication of his solo organ music within the partbooks of his 
Vocal music in 16o9.23 This is something that would seem positively to miti- 
gate against ease of performance (although keyboard players clearly did play 
位 om partbooksasa matter ofcoursein performing vocal music,atleastaround 
1559).:4 Evensome genres specifically geared towards performance,suchasthe 
repertory of the co1pceyto 好 do1le at Ferrara in the 158os, show evidence of the 
performers obeying the letter ofthe notation, diminutions and all,:z although 
here it is almost as ifthe cozcexto was being celebrated for its unusual practice 
of ziot improvising embellishments. 

Itis possible to extend Newcomb?sargumentto cover developments later in 
the seventeenth century: thestle apticoas retained in the ricercars of Girolamo 
Frescobaldi and Johann Jacob Froberger; the Preservation of the "Palestrina” 
Style in some areas of Cathojlic practice; the German Lutheran "learned? school 
of organists raised in the Sweelinck tradition; the Purposeful espousal of old 
Styles in the wake ofthe English Restoration. There was also a steady solidi- 
fication of musical form in Vocal genres - that notional "third practice” which 
Superseded (or at least co-existed with) the secozda 7atica (that itself had so 
forcefully advocated the supremacy oftext over music).16 And there was obvi- 
ously a continued growth in single-author collections,in both manuscriptand 
Print. 

11 Strohm, 'Looking Back at Ourselves”, p. 15o0. 
12 Butb Germany and the Netherlands", PP. 201-2. 
13 Rose, Music, Print and Authority in Leipzig during the Thirty Years” War",i: 179. 


14 Owens, Coztjose1s t TD7R, pp. 48-9. 
15 Newcomb, Tjpe Mad1i01at Femrayai 25-6, 55. 16 Carter， “Possette Si7t02. 
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Nevertheless, it may be too crude to view the century as a single, seamless 
whole,in which various trends underwenta continuous development.Alexan- 
der Silbiger observes thatBurneyand Hawkins, writing in the later eighteenth 
century,feltanaffinity with musicafter 165o while remaining distinctly coolto 
music of the Monteverdi generation.!” Burney rejoiced in the 'great improve- 
ment brought about by Carissimi， Rossi, Cesti and Stradella, and compared 
Corelli to his own contemporary, Haydn. Silbiger then infers that the first 
half ofthe century could be more profitably connected to the end of the pre- 
Viousone,theThirtyYearsVWarbeingonlythemostobvious feature ofa general 
period of crisis stretching back to the Reformation: 165o thus marks the begin- 
ning of a period of relative Stability, one to which some eighteenth-century 
historians believed themselves to be still connected. Silbiger is certainly right 
to observe that many genres in the later Seventeenth century came to be based 
on longer, more consistentand moreindividual musical utterances, and there- 
fore gainedasubstanceandastability(orinstabilitywithin stability)thatmight 
warrantthe label “work".Thesonata, suiteand concerto -and their constituent 
movements - Were established in their recognisable “modern?forms,as Was the 
recitative-aria format, Which was to survive well into the nineteenth century 
and beyond. Moreover, the tonal system became increasingly prevalent influ- 
encing theentire Structure ofextended compositions.Somethingapproaching 
the modern orchestraalso dates frfom around this watershed, as does the devel- 
opmentofoperaasaspecifically publicentertainment. To Silbigerspoints one 
couldalsoadd theevidence ofcontemporary writers who showagreateravware- 
ness oftheindividuality ofpieces ofmusicas objects ofstudyzberse (rather than 
merely as models for imitation). Thomas Mace?s MUWSicE2S MoNUMENt (London， 
10670)is primarilyaddressed to the practice oftheluteandviola da gamba. Yetit 
contains general points to be observed by both composers and performers: one 
needs to pay particular attention to the consistency of'fugue" throughoutthe 
CoOUrse of a piece (loosely meaning the continued use ofthe opening theme); to 
the basic form ofthe piece (whether free,such as Prelude or Fancy, oraspecific 
dance);and the Humour to which it corresponds.18 In short, the development 
of all these issues after 165o suggests a way of thinking thatregarded pieces of 
musicas individual entities with their own internal ljaws, character and consis- 
tency (most previous modes of analysis - 让 there be any Such thing - related 
either to contrapuntal procedures or to the musical use of rhetorical figures). 
Uniqueness, individuality and originality were not necessarily at a premium， 
butthis analytical concern with the interior ofpieces ofmusicatleastrendered 
Such considerations possible. 


17 Silbiger "Music and the Crisis of Seventeenth-Century Europe”. 
18 工 Mace, MUWSicR2S MO1N201EN 太 07 4 ReNENM1GNCE7 OF 切 e Best Pactical zsicR (London, 1676; repr. New 
York, 1966), p. 123. 
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Thereis clearlya difference between Silbigersand Newcomb?s conceptions 
ofwhat counts as essential to the development ofthe work. For Newcompb,the 
crucial point is the autonomous musical process and product determined bya 
Structurallogicdictatedbythe materialsathand; for Silbiger,itisthehardening 
of musical forms into recognisable, replicable patterns. In both cases,however， 
matters mightnotbeas clear-cutaseither modelsuggests:abstractcomposerly 
thinking extends well beyond the rigorous counterpoint of the ricercar, while 
evensohardeneda musical form as the concerto orthe da-capoaria mightoften 
be the platform for what is essentially a performance-based genre. 


Some problems 


The distinction between composer- and performer-related genres - between 
“worle and "evenb - Suggests that 计 music took a step towards a Stronger 
Work-concept in one sense it took a step backward in another. Indeed, with 
the splitting of styles around - and often away from - the 1a UtNca (itself 
immediatelyrecycled asastje wztico),therewasinsumaconsiderableloosening 
oftheperfectedrulesoflate sixteenth-centurycomposition.Ironicallyforthose 
looking at the seventeenth century as a neceSsSary Step towards later worK- 
COncepts, the contrapuntal rigour of Renaissance music that Was to become 
SO eSSential to the pedagogic background of nineteenth-century music Was 
Preciselythatelementwhich was so often subvertedin the seventeenth century. 

Furthermore, the very development ofopera as a public institution tended 
to render the music subservient even while elevating its function as a major 
vehicle of pubplic entertainment. Ellen Rosand has argued that, in the context 
of Venetian opera, there was more public focus on the librettist (considered 
Paxtoye) than on the composer.19 The 人 act that it was the libretto, and not the 
music, that was printed and distributed contributed to this; moreover, more 
than half the librettos printed between 10637 and 1675 contain no reference 
to the composer concerned. Rosand also points to the considerable social pre- 
SuUppositions that librettists were writers whose words had a traditional claim 
to immortality while composers were seen more as artisans of a service profes- 
Sion.Librettos Wereexpected to have dramaticcoherenceandjliterary integrity， 
while the musicwasa contingent,and impermanent'element, dependentboth 
on the libretto and on the performers involved. Ifthis is true,itwould suggest 
that literature had something closer to a work-concept than did music at this 
time; however, it also proves that a "work-like: thinking was possible, some- 
thing that could thus conceivably be applied to music. Nevertheless, the very 
adaptability demanded of operatic production meant that musical texts (and, 


19 Rosand, Ojpea 训 Seyeltteelt 太 -Cextu1y TENiCe, pp. 198-220. 
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indeed, authorship) were morefluid than they had been in previous years (and 
continued to be in the case ofchurch music, where it was the norm for texts to 
bemuch more stable). Perhaps,then,ifwefollowRosand,afixedand perfected 
conception of musical works would have been entirely anathema within the 
CoOntext of seventeenth-century Italian Opera. 

Could it be, though, that the entire production connected with an opera 
was in itself something collectively memorable, spectacular and imbued with 
its own sense of individuality (poetic or otherwise)?z2 Moreover it would be 
an exaggeration to claim that celebrated operas had no identity that remained 
consistent when the production moved from place to place, even 让 the site of 
this identity remains difficult to locate. Itis also clear that Monteverdi himself 
considered that his services as an opera composer were best employed when 
he himself was moved by a story that thus led him to write an integrated 
composition with an efifective climaxj; otherwise the music might as well have 
been composed bythe individual singers and the commissioner could dispense 
With the services of 'a single hand?.2 

The case of Lully and his relation to the absolutist practice of Louis XIV?s 
COUrFt also Suggests that Rosand?s view of Italian public opera is not necessar- 
ily valid throughout Europe. Jean-Baptiste Lullys split with Moliere almost 
certainly owed something to the latters Sense that the music was beginning 
to dominate the text. Moreover, Lully owned most ofthe equipment and cos- 
tumes forhis productionsatthePalaisRoyal,ran his companylikethestanding 
army of an absolutist monarch, and was able to direct elements of dance and 
drama. Here,then,therewasbothafixing ofmusical textand performance,and 
thedominance ofthe composer overtheentire production.On the otherhand， 
Lully was quite content to leave certain elements ofthe compositional tasks to 
othersi he was clearly more interested in wielding control over all aspects of 
the production than in striving for total purity in terms of the authorship ofa 
notated teXxt. 

In all, then, virtually every premonition of workhood in the seventeenth 
Century Seems to be accompanied by some factors that point in the oppo- 
Site direction (and Vice versa). This is especially true of technological influ- 
ences, SUch as print culture, that gave a composer the opportunity both to 
reach a wider audience and to work towards a definitive version of the musi- 
cal text. Yet print did not necessarily enjoy a greater prestige than manuscript 
transmission. As Thomas Elias observes for late sixteenth-century England, 
Print carried a stigma for its association With “lower forms of music such as 


20 Strohm,，'Ojpzxcs, p. 15. 
21 Monteverdi to Alessandro Striggio,9 December 1616, in Stevens (trans.)，THe Zettexs of Claxdio 
Moxzteverdi, pp. 108-11. 
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balladsand monophonicpsalms.2” Within literary circles, printwas considered 
to threaten the exclusivity of the elite learned culture, inviting criticism and 
discussion byan uncontrolled and undiscriminating public.Tim Carter shows 
thatthis is exactly what happened in the Italian musical field: the reification of 
pieces in print forall to see, together with the widening market, generated the 
need for a public discourse on the nature of composition. Now "professionals 
and intelligentamateurs could partake of critical discourse on musical compo- 
Sition and performance", something for which traditional theory was entirely 
inadequate.23 Thus, a new public conception of music arose as a by-product 
of print culture, but not necessarily through the intentions of the composers， 
Printers and publishers concerned. 

Ifprint did allow composers to exert Some form of authorial control over 
multiple copies, this same development diluted the sense ofindividuality and 
the personal presence ofthecomposerthata manuscriptwithin an institutional 
performing context might have evoked. Composers such as William Byrd and 
Giulio Caccinifollowed conventions thathad developed in literature byadopt- 
ing an apologetic stance towards their publications, claiming that they were 
necessitated bythenumber ofinaccurate copies in circulation.?4 Oneespecially 
common use ofprintthroughoutEuropewas to commemorate aspecificevent 
Such asacourtcelebrationorfuneral.25 Heretheedition wasnormally designed 
asareflectionofsomethingthatwaseffectivelyunrepeatable,awayofdistribut- 
ing the aura ofthat event to a wider audience, but certainly not as a record of 
anenduring "work' or as a prescription for later performance. Something sim- 
ilar might apply to the more extravagant prints of early seventeenth-century 
Italian secular music (opera and monody), where composers may have sought 
thekudos ofprint while still retaining “ownership? oftheir music by, in effect， 
disabling rather than enabling performances outside their control.26 This was 
clearly one significant way in which the advantages of printwere Used towards 
ends entirely antithetical to any concept of autonomous, repeatable musical 
Works. 

Ifprint did eventually separate itself from the contingencies of manuscript 
culture, the acquisition ofwork-like quajlities was the accidental py-product of 
anumber ofindependent factors, few of which operated with a specific tele- 
ology in mind. Musicians undoubtedly feared the loss of their social status by 


22 Elias, "Musicand Authorship in England>, p. 18. 

23 Carter, Artusi, Monteverdi, and the Poetics of Modern Music, p. 192. 

24 Elias, "Music and Authorship in England?, p. 8o; Carter “On the Composition and Performance of 
Caccini?s Ze WUOVe MUNSiCHe > p. 209， 

25 Bianconi, Maxsic zz 态 e Seyezztee1 太 Cetj0y, p. 74; Rose, “Music, Printand Authority in Leipzig during 
theThirty Years” War, pp. 91-120. 
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transferring their exchange away from their patrons and more towards their 
payingpublic,andiftheyenjoyed greatercontrolovertheproduction ofprinted 
texts, this in turn lessened their control over performances.27 But however 
much print culture mightultimately have contributed to the fixing ofmusical 
texts in the sixteenth century, much worked against this as the seventeenth 
century progressed. Publishing activities declined precipitously, especially in 
Italy, in the wake of the economic crisis at the end of the second decade.28 
This meantthat musicians still retained a sense ofthe universajlity ofsixteenth- 
Century Styles owing to the survival and reprinting ofa large number ofearlier 
publications (indeed, Monteverdi ordered six volumes ofa cajbpelia Masses for 
StMark?s,Venice,in1614,shortlyafterhis arrival).2 Moreovertheproduction 
of printed church music actually rose in relation to secular publications. This 
may have resulted from the comparative standardisation ofthe Roman liturgy 
after the Council of Trent, which rendered church music far more transfer- 
able and stable than it had been before.32 But the newer publications could 
be unashamedly modern in style, so that the church may well have been the 
Principal venue in which one could hear both old and newer styles together. 
In all, though, there was a far less comprehensive view of music from closer 
generations:the culture ofmusical transmission and influence became farmore 
local and fragmentary,something thatundoubtedly confirmed the impression 
of the 丸 24 1atjca as the foundation, or perhaps the counterbalance, for the 
more ephemeral genres of the present. Another reason for the comparative 
marginalisation of Print culture was the fact that partbooks, the most com- 
mon formatofproduction, were increasingly unsuitable for the more modern 
forms of concerted music (with the possible exception of purely instrumental 
music).31 In sum, then, we accept that the later seventeenth century savw a 
greaterconcretisation ofindividual,formally structured pieces,this was clearly 
Something distinct 从 om the comparative notational fixity formerly achieved 
through print, especially given that publications that did present a compara- 
tively finished version ofthe music, such as Corellis celebrated prints, often 
appeared well after the music had been formed in manuscript and by way of 
multiple performances. 

Some Would account for the rather contradictory nature of seventeenth- 
Century developments in musical transmission by acknowledging that the 
progress towards the reification of musical works was nota continuous, linear 
process. The same could be said for the developments of genres and styles， 

27 Elias, "Musicand Authorship in England>, pp. 1o4, 124-34. 
28 Bianconi, Mzxsic zj 友 e Sevejteet 友 Cett0y, p. 77; Carter, “Music Publishing in Italy”. 
29 See Fabbri, Mozteverdi, trans. Carter, pp. 132-3. 30 Carter "Music Publishing in Italy>, pp. 21-3. 
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thus accommodating, for instance, the “zig” of the ricercar With the “zag” of 
opera within the broader cultural progress towards the musical work. We still 
might wonder, though,，whether it is correct to see the 'Strong' nineteenth- 
Century conceptof the musical work as a product of progress,oOr even procesS， 
and thus to view the seventeenth century as merely provisional or transitional. 
Karol Berger senses more an alternation of priorities over the coOuUrse of several 
centuries, by which the bias towards formal, autonomous, internally coherent 
Works of art (regardless of their immediate function) alternates with a more 
mimetic, functional, populistapproach. His model thus replaces the notion of 
Progressive development with a succession of paradigm shifts. He senses such 
ashift ffrom around the 155os away from a more abstract conception of music 
towards a more mimetic one, the latter relating both to verbal textand to the 
underlying passions. With the dominance of mimetic music, its emphasis on 
the performers artand 'the popular mode ofhearing in which the listener pas- 
Sivelyidentifies with the personageatany given moment,Bergersuggests that 
abstractmusic did notbecome 'modernm again until Bach?s seeminglyanachro- 
nistic music was adopted as a model of compositional practice after 18oo.32 熙 
Bergers very general heuristic scheme is plausible, it would suggest that we 
would be wrong to concentrate on a linear progression in the development 
ofthe work-concept.Abstraction and formalism (admittedly, only two of sev- 
eral possible defining characteristics of the "Strong musical worlo are always 
a _ potential in Western culture, but enjoy particular esteem only at certain 
junctures. Thus it was not the case that they were entirely displaced or went 
underground in the seventeenth centuryi rather, they just did not have the 
upper hand. In this light, the increasing technical control within the abstract 
ricercar tradition would seem to be a rearguard action (and needless to Say, 让 
accounts for only a relatively small proportion of the music actually produced 
at the time). 

Is it possible to form a conclusion from these various readings of the work- 
COncept in the seventeenth century? We have the choice of seeing our period 
as one in which the concept continued to develop, or one in which it declined; 
or one in which internal structural logic declined simultaneously with a solid- 
i 稼 cation of outward form. But are these contradictions to be seen as a SoOrt of 
dialecticleading to the grander synthesis ofthelate eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries?Or mightnot many be mistaken in assuming there to bealong-term 
historical process ofany kind in relation to musical works?The suspicion will 
already have arisen that the decision as to how and whether a piece of music 
can be defined as a work depends on the point of view at hand. I would now 
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Suggest that while the foregoing discussion may have made complexities of 
the Situation more readily evident, the status of musical works and the various 
developments of the era need to be examined from the broader perspective of 
Seventeenth-century culture,looking beyondthe way in which pieces ofmusic 
are instantiated. 


Artful artefact or Social construction? 


Oneofthemostproductiveimplicationstoemergefromthesedebatesisthatwe 
Should be discussing not whether works as actual objects or idealised embod- 
iments of pieces of music existed at one time or another， but whether the 
interaction between ideas held about music and the various musical objects or 
events at hand togethey generated the various notions of the musical work. 于 
Some tend to assume that musical works are fixed objects that are inherently 
Stable in character, others have gone too far in the opposite direction of social 
construction and have assumed that pieces of music exist only by virtue of the 
attitudes ofa particularsociety-thatthereisnothingessentially'there"beyond 
the cultural norms athand. Here Iam very much influenced by Bruno Latour?s 
attitude towards the findings and 'facts” of science: rather than opting for a 
natural order 'out there” on the one hand, or total social construction on the 
other, he seesa constant circulation between thehuman and the non-human.33 
Factsand natural objects obviously have to be constructed in order to be acces- 
Sible to the human understanding, yet they also acquire some little autonomy 
in return,influencing both whatappearsas,andhow weconceive of the world 
around us. 

By this token，pieces of music - whether remembered, composed in the 
mind, notated or Sounded - are obviously human constructions through and 
through, but they also instantaneously acquire an element of autonomy. We 
cannotnecessarily predicthow weare going to reactto (or conceive of )them at 
anypointinthefuture.Ifwearesomehowchangedthroughourencounterwith 
music, the musicmustsurelysomehowbe'there"and notmerely besomething 
constructed byus on thespur ofthe moment.Butwhattheargumentfor social 
Constructivism does indeed show us,is thatwhatis 'there” is nota stable entity 
thatendures regardless of the energy we bring to it. 

Inexaminingthepossibilityofwork-conceptsbeforethenineteenth century， 
most music historians tend to look for similarities linking one age to another. 
But some who are sceptical ofan earlier work-concept namely Goehr herself， 
look for differences. To her, apparent similarities, such as the perfection of a 
notated musical textoracanonofcommendable piecesofmusic,hideprofound 
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differencesin culturebywhich themeaning ofaperfected textor commendable 
exemplar was entirely different. Itis clear thatGoehr tends to homogenise the 
extremelycomplexandvariedattitudesto piecesofmusicbefore18oo,ignoring 
factors thatin some respect come close to elements of the later work-concept， 
but certainlythereissense in hersuggestion thatweexamine backwards rather 
than forwards the concepts we ourselves hold dear.34 Indeed, most forms of 
Significant artistic influence result from the intentional activity ofthe receiver 
drawing on the past and from ideas already at hand. But we cannot simply 
asSume that any innovation of a past era was made with anything close to the 
aim we might now attribute to it. 

This anti-teleological pointis,ofcourse, one ofthe central - ifunsung -ele- 
ments of Darwinian evolution.35 The concept ofevolution, however is more 
popularly associated with a process thatis progressive and developmental, one 
in which there is some ideal end in mind even ifearlier actors were notaware 
of this. This relates to the so-called Whiggish approach to history, in which 
aspects of the past are highlighted for their foreshadowing of a more perfect 
and enlightened present.Thereisabsolutely nothing wrong with finding reso- 
nances between pastand present- this is, afterall, one ofthe crucial functions 
of history, which serves to enhance ouUI own sense of belonging to a broader 
culture ofhumanity. But this should not be confused with a notion of the past 
anticipating the developments ofthefuture.TheWhiggishapproach also tends 
to undervalue aspects ofthe pastthat do notconform to its particular model of 
Progressiitmaywellrenderusignorantofalternative concepts,events,Sstylesor 
pieces from which we mightbeable to learn.This is especially pertinent in OUT 
Studyofmusicin the seventeenth century,when theveryinstability ofconcepts 
of music led to a degree ofexperimentation that was possibly unprecedented. 
Manypiecesfrom thistimewouldbeundervalued orignoredifwejudgedthem 
according to whether they were "hob or cold in relation to a game of work- 
hoodhide-and-seek. As is already obvious, the seventeenth century providesa 
Particularly fascinating lesson in revealing how the development of later con- 
Cepts was not necessarily achieved in a straight line; the necessary conditions 
obviously had to occur (and endure) at one stage or another, but they almost 
always originated in entirely different Purposes. 


The seventeenth century as contradiction 
The contradictory nature ofthe early seventeenth century is central to William 


本 Bouwsma?sanalysisof 'thewaningoftheRenaissance”.Henotesmanyaspects 
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of Renaissance thoughtthatencouraged a sense ofhuman individuality crucial 
foraculturethat could conceive ofunique, individual authorship and unique， 
individual artistic products. Thus far, then, he seems to provide substantiation 
for Strohm?s and Newcomb?s observations of musical practice in the fifteenth 
and Sixteenth centuries. 

Yetthiseraalsobroughtwith itaprofound degree ofreaction thatattempted 
to restore the old certainties of scholastic thought. The traditional concept of 
theselfsawhuman reason as Somehovw parallel to Gods,and considered every- 
thing else - the will，passions and the body - as laid out below reason in a 
hierarchy, and fundamentally corrupted by sin. Under this scheme, anything 
thatcultivated individuality or originality was seen, atbest,as mistaken, and at 
Worsb as a form ofheresy against the only true Creator. Of course, there were 
alternative views, Some of which became more dominant during the Renais- 
Sance. Most important among these was the Augustinian sense of the heart 
as giver of life, will and the passions; now it was possible to conceive of the 
self- as did Montaigne - as a single, mysterious unity, somehow unique given 
the countless permutations of passions and wilful urges. Indeed, works of art 
couldbejustasvariousashumans themselves.This moveevidentlyparallelsthe 
Humanist desire for music thatrelated directly to the passions. For many, now 
it was the supposedly rational intellect that erred. Sidney (158o) even claimed 
that the poet, with divine inspiration, could transcend that which was already 
given in nature.36AsTim Carternotes,Monteverdissnatural path to imitatiom， 
Was, in reality, ause ofartto improve Upon nature.37 

Nevertheless,ifwe follow Bouwsma, wewould beunwise to underestimate 
the hostile reaction to this neo-Augustinian sense of self. There was a growing 
Pressure to re-establish order and the old hierarchy governed by reason; many 
condemned invention as a form of hypocrisy; and even thinkers as profound 
as Bacon inveighed against the over-use of imagination.38 It was， of course， 
the fear of disorder that also motivated Giovanni Maria Artusi (16oo) in his 
condemnation of Monteverdis compositional licences;39 a polemic that Was 
still verymuch alive in German disputes over compositional practice fifty years 
later. In this respect the movement towards seemingly autonomous se wztico 
composition was more reactionary than progressive. 

While scholastic forms of rationalism had seen rationality as somehow cor- 
responding with all other elements of creation, Descartes almost unwittingly 
inaugurated a new rational tradition by throwing all forms of sensation and 


36 Bouwsma, THe TiI of the Rezaissa1Ce, pp. 21-3，30. 

37 Carter, "Resemblance and Representation >, p. 134. 

38 Bouwsma, 7Tje TiI ofthe RezaissatCe, pp. 14o, 165, 169. 
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Subjectivism into doubt,initiatingalong-lived divorcebetweenmindand body. 
As Arthur C. Danto has noted: 


the first 包 mous meditation in which everything is darkened by the shadow 
of doubt is really a Strategic move by Someone anxious that doubt be cast 
on matters ordinarily regarded as certain beyond sane question, in order to 
abort a Spontaneous contrast between them and matters ordinarily construed 
as abstruse, as items of mere faith and orthodoxy, like our immortality and the 
existence ofa perfectbeing,which in fact,he contends,areluminouslysecure.42 


This was also the age of Neoplatonic academies, reinforcing order in those 
Very sciences and arts that had threatened anarchy. Bouwsma2?s point is not; 
of course, that all the charisma and freedom unleashed by the Renaissance 
Were Simply reversed, but, rather, that these continued to develop in the wake 
of an increasingly organised opposition. Thus it would be wrong to consider 
the sixteenth century (in music or in broader culture) as a sort of golden age 
and the seventeenth as an era of reaction: it Was the very conflict between the 
Systems that generated one of the most fertile centuries, a conflict that was 
Central to the birth of modernity. It was also the reworking of rationalism in 
an era of uncertainty that Ultimately heralded the familiar musical work of 
the classical tradition. But rationality as it stood in the seventeenth century 
was hardly hospitable ground for notions of artistic individuality or for the 
Separation of musical works from the everyday world of human experience. 
If Descartess mind-body distinction is frequently blamed for creating the 
Cerebral abstractness ofthe so-called classical canon, he would doubtless have 
conceived ofmusicas an element of mathematical and natural certainty Tather 
than as a potentially unique form ofhuman achievement. 


Individuality within a culture ofimitation 


Given that almost all speculative music theorists of the seventeenth century 
continued to see music as something intimately connected to the structure of 
the universe, it remains to be seen how composers could asserttheir individu- 
ality,and how pieces ofmusiccould readily be distinguished from one another. 
Ofcourse,itmaywellbethattheory characteristicallylingered behind practice， 
and thatelements of originality and uniqueness were appreciated more in the 
“practical realm of composition. One way in which theory and practice may 
have coincided was in the sense that notation could embody the most perfect 
representation of a piece of musici this was something implied by theorists 
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WwWorking in the German MUszca boetica tradition inaugurated by Listenius.4 
But such perfection usually related to contrapuntal integrity (and thus to a 
comparatively narrow area of the repertory), and not to the individuality of 
the piece concerned. Perfection or fixity of text thus does not automatically 
guarantee "work'” in the stronger Sense. 

The concept ofcompositional perfection as held at the outset of the seven- 
teenth centurythus tended to workagainstthe idea ofthe composeras original 
genius. Lodovico Zacconi in 1591, for instance, mentions originality as a fea- 
ture ofstyle -indeed he is one ofthe first to allovw several different categories 
ofcompositional style - buthis main concern is with the traditional rhetorical 
task of establishing exemplars worthy ofimitation.4 In other words, while it 
isundoubtedly correctthatRenaissance composers gained more fame through 
theautonomy their compositions enjoyed, they may not necessarily have been 
admired specifically for their originality. And even 让 composers did indeed 
gainameasure oforiginality by creatively breaking rules for special effect, such 
wasthe culture ofimitation that these licences Were themselves soon rendered 
Part of the general language, and thus no longer original. 

From the outset of the seventeenth century, theorists and critics had the 
choice either of condemning transgressions (e.g., Artusi) that went beyond 
thetraditional norms of'reasomn, or ofsomehow accommodating them within 
or beside the older conceptions of music by allowing for a plurality of styles. 
Adriano Banchieri divided music basically into that which conformed to the 
norms of Zarlino and that which attempted to portray the affections; in other 
Words that which followed the heart rather than the traditional dictates of 
reason.43 This sense of plurality was to be developed by numerous theorists， 
alltending to assume that stylistic differences in musichad inevitable affective 
consequences. Christoph Bernhard, writing around the middle ofthe century 
in Germany, may have managed to prolong theancientbeliefthat music corre- 
Sponded to the natural world by asserting thatall modern styles are grounded 
in the natural style of the 加 Ma atica, a point that is also latent in earlier 
Italian writing;44 but it was Something of a rearguard action. 

Perhaps themostsignificantattemptataccounting foranew sense ofhuman 
individuality without dropping the notion of music representing an objective 
reality was Athanasius Kirchers,half-waythrough the century (in his WMzSW1I1Z 
WU1e7sals published in 165o). The sbAs zibyessus relates to the way in which 
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music has different effects on people of different temperaments, and the stbl6 
exXb1e5S1WS to the calculated stylistic characteristics ofthe composition itself; the 
latter comprises Kirchers version ofthe plurality of stylistic categories. Most 
Strikingforour purposesis Kirchers definition ofthestbyius paxztasticxs Which， 
Superficially, might seem to offer a free rein to the composer's imagination - 
it is “an extremely free and uninhibited method of composition particularly 
Suitable for instrumental music - therefore giving rise to the notion of the 
musical work untrammelled by style, function and context.45 Yet freedom to 
Kircher is merely freedom from the constraints of a cantus firmus，text OFr 
dance: he continues to insist that the composer adhere to the perfection of 
compositional rules. Kircher thus effectively justifies the cultivation of sti/e 
0]tC0 keyboard works,arguably the closest genre to absolute music during the 
early Baroque. But this is clearly quite different - in terms of the intentions 
behind it - from the absolute music ofthe nineteenth century. No genre Went 
名 rtherto efface the individuajlity ofthe composer. What counted was his skill 
in realising the potentials according to a naturalised norm. 

Another irony is that music of the 思 7 7UtcC4 Was later Seen as the most 
Perfected genre, its rules of dissonance and voice-leading classicised in the 
music of Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina. Yet at least some of this music was 
originally performed with levels ofimprovised ornamentation thatwould have 
WwWrecked the notated perfection (atleastaccording to therules ofstrict Renais- 
Sance couUnterpoint. Quite possibly Palestrina would not have objected: he 
may well have thought of ideal, paper music and sounding, performed music 
as two intersecting but not coterminous forms of music.46 The calls for a con- 
trol on ornamentation come not just from conservatives like Artusi but also 
from "modern? composers such as Caccini, anxious that the expressive arsenal 
improvisedby performersbeadequately capturedand controlled to presentthe 
textual affects correctly.47 Yetthis call to compositional attention comes from 
acomposerwho,bythestandards ofstrictcounterpoint, was barely composing 
atall, reducing the Principal lines to two and exploiting dissonant licences to 
exXpressive effect. With the development of improvised accompaniments and 
figured bass, the musicys fixity was essentially lessened, its identity on paper 
rendered less precise (atleastin terms ofprescribed pitches and rhythms). And 
although composers sometimes insisted on the proper use of ornaments, this 
Was perhaps more for preserving an assumed connection with objective pas- 
Sionsthan necessarilyanassertion oftheindividualityanduniqueness ofa work. 
IfCaccini seems to insist on his authorial prerogatives, this might relate more 
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to his reputation as a skilled,flamboyant performer than to his desire to fix the 
music eternally in notation. Moreover, itis highly likely thatsome ofthe most 
Spectacular solo numbers, such as Monteverdirs "Possente spirto e formidabil 
nume” (Ofeo, 16o7) and Arianna?s jament (47iatt0, 16o8), were heavily influ- 
encedbythestyles ofthe singers involved; theymighteven partially be records 
ofwhat the singer actually did. 

The erosion of contrapuntal integrity continued, even in church music, and 
was much ljamented by Heinrich Schiitz, who,like his student Bernhard, tried 
to Shore up the increasing laxity by maintaining that the new style was firmly 
grounded in the old.48 Yet the dominance of thorough-bass thinking grew to 
the extent that, by the end of the century, German Lutheran theorists tended 
to see it as the fundamental grounding of harmony rather than as Something 
to beadopted as ashorthand, only after the true laws of composition had been 
absorbed. In this tradition atleast, counterpoint thus became something ofan 
optional 'finishing school. 

Ifcomposers settled onastyleand developeda compositional method some- 
Where between the traditional rules of intervajllic counterpoint and the more 
modern practice of thorough-bass, how did they themselves view the task of 
producing a new piece of music? The key concept Spanning both sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century compositional thought was 'imitatio”, the imitation 
ofadmired models.This generallyaimed moretowards greaterperfection ofthe 
artin general than greaterindividuality.49 Given theubiquity ofthis attitude to 
musical composition (shared in literary composition, tooj, it would be incor- 
rectto inferthattheveneration ofcanonicmodelswasevidence ofan emergent 
Work-concept as has recently been Proposed.52 It was Something essential to 
the Classical world that had survived -and had been periodically revived - well 
into the seventeenth century (after which it receded). As Thomas Mace men- 
tioned in 1676, invention is the “Great and Principal Matter of a Composer， 
one that is no better learned than through reading discourses on composition 
and studying choice musical examples.5 

The veneration of past authorities, using imitation as a SPuUr to invention， 
Was central to the Classical rhetorical education (and practised within the com- 
monplacebook tradition) that persisted through to the eighteenth century. 
Nevertheless,there wasamove in the direction oforiginality, directly parallel 
to the increased individuation ofthethinking subject. Notsurprisingly, it was 
Descartes who most forcefully expressed the rejection of the assumption that 
past authorities were automatically to be followedi authority was novw to be 
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locatedin theindividual,reasoningsubject.As Cervanteshadalready written in 
the prologue to Dox Quixote (16o5), he contrived 'a story filled with thoughts 
that never occurred to anyone else". He wondered, in irony, how the public 
would receive this tale 


wholly lacking in learning and wisdom, without marginal citations Or notes 
at the end of the book when other works of this sort . . . are So packed with 
maxims from Aristotle and Plato and the whole crovwd ofphilosophers as to fill 
the reader with admiration and lead him to regard the author as a well read， 
learned, and eloquent individual[.]?? 


We may thus infer that composers were pulled in several directions: to con- 
form to an established canon ofmodel musical texturesi to capture an assumed 
natural connection between musicand the affects;i and to produce an element 
ofnovelty,paralleling the growing sense ofindividual identity. Even in the late 
Seventeenth century, young composers seem to have pursued a rather Unsys- 
tematic approach to learning composition. They were probably pedagogically 
conditioned to devise their own "heads” (i.e., categories of useful elements to 
imitate), their own way of learning all they could from what was lent by the 
authority ofthe past. All previous styles - whether strict or free - could be seen 
through the magpie eyes of the Baroque as other characters to impersonate， 
other costumes to be worn. One would study musical grammar for refinement 
and stylistic etiquette, but - 这 the quality and originality of the best music is 
anything to go by- much ofthe work was done intuitively and almostuncon- 
Sciously. 


“Disenchantment and 're-enchantmenbe 


Whatever new Sense of individuality did indeed evolve during the course of 
the seventeenth century,， this was against the background of an overriding 
belief that music was still grounded in natural and universal rules governing 
all musicians regardless oftheir local differences. However wary we might be 
of the dangerous assumptions that can hide under the word "naturabD, many， 
if pressed, would probably opine that the mimetic,， seemingly Spontaneous 
music of the Secozda 困 atica is in some sense more natural than the restric- 
tive dissonance rules and afifective neutrality of the 加 7MN0 7Atc0. Yet to its 
adherents of the time (and perhaps some today), late Renaissance polyphony 
embodied assumed natural laws that connected music directly to the rest of 
Creation; all systems belonged together under a sort of supernature.53 At best， 
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the aspect ofnature embodied in the passions would have been a lesser one. At 
worst the emphasis on the heart rather than the mind was the beginning of a 
Slippery slope towards anarchy. This point demonstrates very clearly the way 
in which seemingly abstract 妨 72120 7atica]ste aptico music was so fandamen- 
tally different in conception fom the more 'absolute:branches ofmusic in the 
nineteenth century. The abstractness of perfected Renaissance coUnterpoint 
Was testimony to its contiguity with the whole chain of being, which, after 
all, had never been immediately evident to the naked eye. The abstractness of 
later, Stronger Work-concepts, on the other hand, was testimony to the very 
Separation of the world conjured by art from the world itself. 

There is obviously no hard-and-fast way of explaining the general change 
in thinking that was beginning in the seventeenth century itself, and ofwhich 
musicvwas both symptomand partial cause. Foucaultestheory ofthe move from 
a System of knowledge based on resemblance to one based on representation 
is perhaps the most widely known approach to these issues. Tim Carter devel- 
ops this in the musical field by observing that musics affective codes became 
increasingly stylised in the seventeenth century, dictated more by convention 
thanbyjliteralisticmimesis.Thiscould obviouslyrelatetotheincreasing degree 
of structural control overthe music, thathardened into recognisably “modern” 
forms in the latter half of the century. Carter also notes that the "distance? 
cultivated between the means of representation and the thing represented is 
balanced by an increasing verisimilitude on the part of the representing Voice 
(with each now more likely to representa single, consistent character).54 This 
mightreflecta growing sense ofthe subjective difterentiation and uniqueness 
ofeach individual, and the need for human rationalised constructs as a way of 
controlling an increasingly alien natural world. 

The related theoretical conception of "disenchantmenbe is particularly rele- 
vantto the discussion ofthe development ofthe concept of works. Theories of 
disenchantment, first formulated by Max Weber, highlight the gradual move 
from the veneration ofpastancestorsand authorities,and reliance on beliefs in 
a wider religious order, towards materialism, control of nature and bountiful 
information; one becomes alienated from the objects disenchanted, precisely 
as these become more familiar and comprehensible within a rationalised tax- 
onomic System.57“VWorks” in the strong sense might serve to shore up this 
loss by providing alternative worlds where wholeness still pertains. Willem 
Erauvw draws attention to a particular pointmade in Goehrs thesis concerning 
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the development of musical works around 18oo, namely that cultural activ- 
ities assumed the transcendental function that a declining religious Practice 
could no longer provide.56 He sees essential practices in reception, such as 
the motionless concert audience and reverence for the musical score, as being 
Specifically religious in nature. From this viewpoint based on receptiony it is 
possibleto see whythereis atleasta conceptual problem in considering earlier 
music as instantiating works in the Strongest Sense. 

The increasedemphasis on subjectivityand individuality in the seventeenth 
century-andbyextension,onsomenotions ofworkhood- canalso beseenasa 
compensation fortheincreasing uncertaintyofthenatural order. Itis therefore 
plausible thatan increasing sense ofindividuality in musical composition does 
indeed parallel a stronger conception of human individuality and subjective 
Presence. Yetthis -almost paradoxically - does not necessarily reflecta deeper 
confidence in the human condition, but more a reaction to a loss of security 
within the wider order ofthings. Descartess fmous move was to adqvocate the 
total certainty ofthe thinking - or rather, doubting - mind, compensating for 
theabsolute uncertainty ofeverything else.The whole ofnature isswapped for 
the unshakeable nature ofones own existence. Reason, no longer at one With 
SuUrrounding nature, becomes a tool to dissect the world. Hobbes represents 
the other wing ofthis disenchantment with nature, by which human order no 
longerhasanunmediated connection with the raw, natural order ofthe world. 
While he is careful not to disbelieve in miracles, he is sceptical as to whether 
we can distinguish a true miracle from the products of our own ignorance OF 
imagination; enchantment is, more often than not，'imposture and delusion 
Wiroughtby ordinary means?.57 

FromtheveryoutsetofHobbes”sZeviatihaz(1651),the'artofman consists in 
constructing artefacts in imitation ofnature, which are in essence no different 
位 om the given automaton ofthe human body, as already created by God. The 
human creation of the state is but a further fabrication of this kind. Ifsuch a 
common power is not constructed, man reverts to a kind of war and famously 
eXperiences life as 'solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and shore. It is not so much 
thatthereisbrutish natureontheonehandandhuman civilisation on the other， 
but that humans need to construct order out of the various conflicting natural 
orders at hand (which, unchecked, represent the condition of 'mere nature” 
in which all would recklessly pursue absolute liberty and thus bring about a 
condition of anarchy and wanD. Men avoid the condition of "mere nature” by 
following rational preceptsthatarethemselves the'laws ofnature”.58 Hobbes”s 
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Principal departure from the old thinking of mankind as part of a broader 
chain of being is that the human must take a more active role in ordering 
nature. The artificial is as necessary as the natural and is indeed part of a more 
refined aspect of nature. Something of this attitude is evident in the way in 
Which musical instruments rose in importance in the course ofthe century: the 
fascination with describingand cataloguinginstrumentsmaywellbepartofthe 
widerviewofusing artificeto improvenatureandextendhuman capabilities.59 
Anotherdevelopmentwas notedbyMaxVWeber,inhislinking ofthe move away 
from natural tuning towards tempered systems within the broader process of 
“rationalisation”.oo Human capabilities are greatly enhanced bythe imposition 
of an ordered, rational System that patently ignores the “natural purity” of 
musical intervals in order to extend the tonal system. Musicthus moves ouUt of 
the natural world into a seemingly richer one of its own. 

The rationalism so central to the scholastic tradition is resurrected as an 
abstract form of reason no longer directly connected to everything else. To 
arch-rationalists like Descartesand Spinoza, the passions are to beunderstood 
in painstaking detail in orderthat they can be mastered by reason. History and 
commonplace truths are now to be mistrusted, and each subject has to form 
itself with its own intentions and desires. The political corollary of this is, of 
course, the rise of the absolutist monarch in which the will of the individual 
Subject is complicit. According to Hobbes, the sovereign?s power comes from 
the authorising power of the subjects, a newly charged sense of authorship 
working hand in hand with anew transcendental sense ofsubjectivity and will， 
of which the sovereign is a representation.6: Political and social behaviour 
Were regulated no longer by the assumption of a natural order, but more by 
the conceptofan abstracb, transcendental position ofsubjectivity.6z Hobbes”s 
Sense of authority also suggests that a circulating process is involved, one by 
which authority itself depends on the will of those in an apparently passive 
Position. In the context of art, this would suggest that while the concept of 
individual authorship is elevated, this is at the same time dependent on the 
collective wil of those who receive the work composed. We might also recall 
the example of Lully here, strongly complicit in authorising his monarch>s 
Power，but also creating his own authority within the same hierarchy. 人 
Strongerseventeenth-century concept ofthe musical workthus correspondsto 
asStrongerconceptofhuman subjectivitythat,in turn,coincideswith therise of 
absolutism (amodern” development despite its seemingly retrograde political 
direction). 
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One exceptionally illuminating theory of the role of art in this period is 
Lukdacsyxs ofthe novel: to Lukdacs, Cervantes?s Doz QUixote is thefirsttrue novel， 
in which the old epic practices no longer connect to the surrounding totality. 
The form ofthe novel thus compensates for the actual disenchantment ofthe 
SuUrrounding world by its very irony. According to Lukdacs, Cervantes Was Writ- 
ing atatime “when man became lonely and could find meaning and substance 
onlyin his ownsoul,whose home wasnowhere; when theworld,released from 
its paradoxical anchorage in a beyond that is truly present, was abandoned to 
itsimmanentmeaninglessness".The period wasthat'ofthelast, greatdesperate 
mysticism . . . a period ofa new view of the world rising up in mystical forms; 
the last period oftruly lived but already disoriented, tentative, sophisticated， 
occult aspirations?.63 The autonomy of the novel, its formal re-enchantment 
within its fictional world, its very inessential yet vital place in its culture, thus 
Showthebeginnings ofcrucial traits in a new conception ofart, that'raised the 
most confused problematic into the radiant Sphere of a transcendence which 
achieved its foll flowering as 加 jx".64 This sense of distance from the world， 
this consciousness of the autonomy of art, clearly resonates With the Strong 
concept of the musical work as it reached its full flowering in later centuries. 
However much this type of art resembles aspects of the surrounding world， 
there is no longer a process of direct imitation, an Uncomplicated correspon- 
dence between the world pictured and the world from which we read. To 
Lukdacs our consciousness of the disintegration and inadequacy ofthe world is 
theprecondition fortheexistence ofhighartand ofits becoming consciousand 
autonomous. Cervantes, incidentally, also raises the stakes for the concept of 
authorship,firstby feigningignorance ofauthorities to quote,then by quoting 
Spurious sources and by handing the narrative over to a fictional Arab author. 
The very play with the concept ofauthorship thus solidifies Cervantess own 
Self-constructed subjectivity. On the one hand, workhood is strengthened by 
the effacement of a concept of simple possessive authorship (worle thus cor- 
responding to a greater degree of autonomy); on the other, authorship is ele- 
vated through its very artificiality, as something somehovw appearing behind 
the feigned authorities of the narrative - indeed, as a factor of the text itself 
(work' thus corresponding to a newy richer, butultimately uncertain sense of 
authon). 

IfLukacs is right, then there dye actual traces of struggle, irony, distancing， 
disenchantmentand re-enchantmentwithin artefacts thatshould be described 
as “Works: in the Strong sense. The work-concept may indeed widely reside 
in the culture of reception but it also leaves its tell-tale traces in the artefacts 
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Concerned. In this somewhat demanding conception, Goehr may well be cor- 
rect to doubt the existence of musical works long before 18oo. It is clear that 
Seventeenth-century music did not generallyenjoy that degree oftransferabil- 
ity and detachment 位 om its contexts that literature was beginning to exXperi- 
ence.One can,ofcourse,pointtowardsdevelopmentsincompositional practice 
that do show a sense ofabstraction - most significantly an increasing interest 
in musical form,even in genres,Ssuch as opera, wherethe music was assumed to 
Serve other functions. One mighteven beable to find examples where musico- 
dramatic works become self-reflexive, directly commentating on their con- 
trivance and necessary detachment from the world. As Chua observes, it is 
Perhaps no accident that early operas so frequently concentrate on music in 
the form of the Orpheus myth as a medium of re-enchantment, a nostalgia 
for an ancient age in which music actually had magic power.65 Operas that 
interrogate thenature ofpolitical powerand the responsibilities itbrings (e.g.， 
CO701021012 下 Pojbjbea) might also come closer to the notion of disenchant- 
ment. However, there is no certain way in which this evidence of disenchant- 
ment Within a few opera texts is paralleled in the music, save by treating music 
as itselfa disenchanting (i.e.,alienating) force, or by attributing to itthe capac- 
ityforirony. Indeed,such is the complexity ofissues ofauthority,commission， 
intention and collaboration in early opera, that disenchantment - 让 there is 
Such -is the netresultofthese 人 actorsand noteasily to beattributed toasingle 
composerorjlibrettist. Itis preciselytheambiguity as to what music represents 
orreflects,and by whoseauthority, thatrenders seventeenth-century musicso 
fascinating. Perhaps this was even one of the few eras in music history when it 
Was possiblefor musicsimply to representitselfaform ofpleasure fortuitously 
falling between a former age of conformity to hidden natural order and later 
ones of supercharged authorial will. 

This brings us back to the question of pieces that exploit a particular issue 
of compositional theory. Can these pieces really be“works” 让 they presup- 
pose a continuity between the fabric of the music and the structure of the 
world? Indeed, this would seem to suggest that they reflect the survival of a 
form ofmusical thought that is yet to be disenchanted, and thus considerably 
more distantfrom the'strong"work-conceptthan mightatfirstseem apparent. 
In some cases, perhaps, they may approach "fulj workhood 闭 they integrate 
theoretical concerns into a piece that is formed through other considerations 
(e.g., following an external Structure Such as a dance)j, of 让 they are in some 
way detached from the technical task by a form of irony (e.g.，Frescobaldi?s 
keyboard cabj7iccio based on the call of a cuckoo). The fact remains, though， 
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that most music-making was still connected to traditional institutions Such as 
church and court, and, intellectually, the assumption ofa connection between 
musicand the natural order was Slow to erode - indeed, it was hardly in musi- 
cians” interests that this should be allowed to happen. While there is some 
evidence of a decline in the status of traditional MUWSica 友 eo7ica,， particularly 
in France, and a general move of music from the scientific 9IUL4jiViWUNM to the 
human arts of the tvzzM (thus continuing a Renaissance tendency as encap- 
sulated by the Florentine Camerata),66 there were equally strong movements 
towards restoring the relationship between musicand mathematical nature in 
the latter halfofthe century.57 

In all,weshould bevery cautious in assuming that piecesapproaching musi- 
cal autonomy were autonomous in the same way as later Works, and were not 
intended to preserve Some sense of the hidden chain ofbeing.Iam not trying 
to argue that no music from the seventeenth century can be treated, elevated 
OF Tetrofitted as a “work', since the very concepts of workhood are inherent 
notjustin amusical manifestation in sound or on paper, but in the circulation 
between these and the wider concepts both held in the period and evolving 
through reception.Itmightalso berelevantthatsome Baroque music designed 
for religious worship transferred particularly easily into nineteenth-century 
aesthetics, in which music and the formal experience of the concert became a 
Sort ofsubstitute religion. But while it is extremely importantto note that cer- 
tainaspects ofthoughtand culture developedin the seventeenth centurywould 
eventually become crucial in the construction of the stronger work-concepts， 
we Should never presume that the earlier period ever had the latter in mind. 
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Music in the market-place 


STEPHEN ROSE 


Professional musicians must make a living, and thus their activities are bound 
by economic forces and by society”s various demands for their craft. The sev- 
enteenth century was a time of such social and economic upheaval that musi- 
cians could scarcely escape unscathed. There were civil wars in England and 
Germanyi ouUtbreaks of plague and 人 amine across Europe; and the shape of 
Society was changed by the rapid growth of cities and the rise of absolutist 
monarchs. The first half of the century was a period of particular instability， 
which maywellhave contributedtoanotable fragmentation ofmusical styles in 
cOntrast to the international /2049Ua .jaca ofpolyphony so characteristic ofthe 
Renaissance period. Europe was becoming more polarised - with marked dif- 
ferences emerging between nations, between town and country, and between 
governments and governed - and music was also diversifying. Many nevw gen- 
res Were developingand becoming identified with different outlets for musical 
activity. 

One major change in musical life was a move to performances by virtuosos 
beforeanaudience.Suchatrend can beseen in opera,in itschamberequivalents 
ofsolo song and cantata,and later in the century in the instrumental concertos 
performed in Bologna and Rome. A distance between performer and listener 
had already begun to emerge in virtuosic coOUrt repertories at the end of the 
Sixteenth century, notably the music ofthe coxzcexto 友 do7te of Ferrara and the 
"Juxurianb style ofthe madrigals ofLuca Marenzio (1553/14-99) and Luzzasco 
Luzzaschi (?1545-16o7). Courts continued to seek to dazzle and amaze an 
audience in their festivities throughout the seventeenth century. A_ similar 
mode of performance was adopted by the new publicand commercial venues， 
Such as the opera-houses ofVenice and the concert rooms of London. 

Any such changes, however, tended to be local and may not have had the 
impact that some scholars have assumed. Although increasing Urbanisation 
created new markets for music, the rise of princely absolutism also made 
Some patrons more powerful than ever. Music-printing collapsed in some 
regions such as Lutheran Germany, but thrived in others such as Restoration 
England. The result by the end of the century was a variety of localised, and 
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Somewhat fragmented,musical arenas. In London orAmsterdam say,the pub- 
lic market was predominant，while in Paris，Dresden or much of northern 
Italy (save Venice),the courtprevailed. Only theemerging hegemony of Italian 
Opera across the theatres of Europe - despite staunch resistance in England 
and France - brought some potential cohesion to a rapidly changing musical 
World. 

The paceand variety ofchange posed many challenges to professional musi- 
cians. In England, the decline of courtly employment led musicians such as 
Henry Purcell (1659-95) to turn instead to London'”s theatres for work. As 
musicians moved from being live-in servants to professional freelances, they 
had to fashion a nevw social identity and foster new skills to get work. Rather 
than offering service, loyalty and an honourable name to a patron, they had to 
act more as entrepreneurs and to negotiate their contracts and fees. Through- 
OUt Europe, the traditional hierarchies of the profession were challenged by 
the rise ofnevw performing and compositional skills,and there were bitter dis- 
putes over the terms that might define professional competence. Yetthis time 
ofchange also opened new opportunities, particularly for virtuoso singers and 
instrumentalists. A few women musicians also savw their careers flourish and 
were among the highest-paid performers of the century. In sum, this was a 
period of social and economic regrouping, with musicians affected by every 
change. 


The demand for music 


Professional musicians faced mnultifarious demands for their services. Their 
performing skills were required by courts, churches, public venues and private 
individuals. Sometimes they would write pieces for these outlets. Composi- 
tions were also required byamateursand by professional performers who were 
unableordisinclined to writetheir own repertory.And tuition was required by 
amateursand aspiring professionals. Equally varied were the financial arrange- 
ments by which the market operated, which ranged from traditional client- 
patron relationships to straightforward monetary transactions， 

Courts were a traditional source of patronage. Some court music, such as 
trumpet salutes, had ceremonial origins, while other such music - wphether 
sacred (inaprincely chapel or secular (in acourttheatre)- articulated and pro- 
jected notions of power and prestige. But much was designed for amusement. 
Noble courtiers expected to while away the hours with witty conversation and 
music. Banquets were invariably accompanied by music, and the provision of 
“table music" was often thefirst item on the contracts ofcourt musicians. Music 
wasalsoneeded for dancing,which wasamajorsocial eventandan opportunity 
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for stylised courtship，displays of good breeding, and even quasi-military 
training. 

VWhetherornotcourtpatronagestemmedfromanyrealloveofmusic,itwasa 
means ofasserting senses ofidentityand obligation. Princes had always needed 
music worthy of their rank, and in the seventeenth century (as before) they 
also used music as political and ideological propaganda. The cultural policies 
of Louis XIV of France (ruled 1661-1715) epitomise the role of music in an 
era of increasingly centralised, absolutist power. He developed the agencies of 
governmentto focusallauthorityonhimselfand pursuedanaggressive foreign 
policy,repeatedlyinvading neighbouring countries.Hislavish patronageofart， 
architecture and music was another means of asserting Power and exercising 
diplomacy.The magnificence ofthe French courtconveyedhiseclatand power; 
thevastnewpalaceatVersaillesdisplayedsplendourandwealth,and iits distance 
from centralParissignalled regalaloofness.!Louis cultivated musicalstylesthat 
were distinctively French and thus reinforced the national identity centred 
upon him. His 乌 vourite entertainment was the bullet de co a multi-media 
Spectacle thatembodied his love of dance and usually featured a hero such as 
Hercules or Alexanderthe Greatwho wouldbeamodelfortheking and might 
be acted by him. Meanwhile, dynastic or military celebrations were marked 
With settings of the 7e De ，whose rich martial effects provided a musical 
COUnterpart to the assertive national spirit. Cis Miotet gave Solemnity and 
richness to sacred ceremonies that honoured regal as much as divine power. 
And even Jean-Baptiste Lully”s (1632-87) tagedies e1 Mi0Ue Were pressed 
into political service by way of their prologues and apotheoses, and also by 
their canonisation. Louiss image-making through patronage was So SUccessful 
thatitwas emulated by otherrulers,notablyEmperor Leopold IofAustriaand 
King Charles II of England, and musicians were Sent to the French court to 
learn its distinctive Styles. 

Court music was characterised by its exclusivity. Even the largest specta- 
cles wereusually solely for invited guests and diplomats; ordinary people were 
further excluded by the trend towards staging entertainments within indoor 
theatres oratnight.The nearestthatmanyofLouisyxssubjects cametohis festiv- 
ities was seeing thefireworksatadistance. Printed descriptions ofcourtfestiv- 
ities thus played a major role in transmitting such spectacles to a wider public 
arena. Yet despite being intended for a select audience, coUFt music could be 
exXtremely expensive. At least twenty musicians were needed for a decent 
ensemble, and they could account for 2-5 per cent of a coUrbs entire salary 
expenses. For much of the century, the English court had 7o-loo musicians; 


1 Burke, Tjpe Faxbricatioz ofZoxis XTT. 
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Similar 放 not greater numbers were retained by the French court and by the 
Saxon electors at Dresden, although it must be remembered that such num- 
bers could be inflated by honorary appointments or by payment in perpetu- 
ity to aged, infirm or inactive musicians.> Courts also devoted considerable 
resources to lavish musical effects at dynastic celebrations.The 1634 festivities 
in Copenhagen forthe wedding ofChristian VofDenmark costabouttwo mil- 
lion 7igsdaler.3 As Kristiaan Aercke has explained, such spectacles functioned 
in a Symbolic economy where overwhelming expenditure earned esteem by 
showing that princely magnificence had no earthly end.4 Sometimes the strat- 
egy backfired: Luigi Rossirs Ofeo, performed at the French court in 1647, Was 
So lavish that its extravagance, and its testimony to the Italian influence at 
COUIb provoked riots that helped to bring down the government. 

Theothertraditional patron ofelite musicwas the Church. In Catholiccoun- 
tries, many church musicians Were clerics or belonged to a monastic order， 
WwWhether out of religious vocation or, more often, for reasons of social or pro- 
fessional pragmatism. In Protestant areas SUch as Lutheran Germany or the 
Dutch republic, churches were usually controlled by town councils and the 
musicians were civic employees. Churches could use music as a component in 
regular services of worship. Sometimes these services Were without a congre- 
gation and were for the ears of the musicians and God alone: a benefaction 
for a Requiem Mass, for instance, would pay for a regular service praying for 
the soul ofthe departed to ease the transition through Purgatory. In Lutheran 
countries, music was seen as an aid to devotion and a means of bringing Sacred 
Words to the believers heart. Catholic communities, with the burgeoning of 
Counter-Reformation Spirituality, used music to suggest the mystery of God. 
Both denominations exploited sacred dramas and oratorios to bring biblical 
Stories to life beforethelaity. Ofcourse, many other motives existed for church 
music. Town councils derived prestige from the music in their churches, par- 
ticularly in trading centres such as Hamburg and Leipzig where services were 
attended by visiting merchants. And wherever a church service was held, indi- 
viduallistenersbroughttheirown interestsand preoccupations.SamuelPepys， 
English civil servant and diarist, attended some services mainly for the music. 
Visiting St Georgexs Chapel in Windsor, he was given cushions to sit Upon 
and a copy of the anthem to follow: 'And here, for our sakes，[the choir] 
had this anthem and the great service Sung extraordinary, only to entertain 
US”.5 


2 Spink (ed.), THpe BUUcpmEL istomy oFMasic iii: 2; Munck, Sevexzteexzth-CetO EU1obe, p. 331. 

3 Wade,， "7T7iz01t 加 ps 02bti0lis diCUS 2 p. 278. 4 Aercke, Gods of Play) 

5 Latham and Matthews (eds),， 7He Dizjy o atWNel Pets, vii: 58 (26 February 1666). I am grateful to 
Richard Luckett for sharing his notes on Pepys's diary. 
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Musicthrivedin privatehomesforavarietyofreasons.Itssensualand restora- 
tive powWers Were widely acknowledged: as Pepys said,， Music and women 
cannot but give way to, whatever my business is”. He played privately to calm 
himselfbefore and after work, and he found that his page;s lute-playing made 
his“mind“mightycontent' before bed.6 Musical skills werealsoanaccomplish- 
mentallowing participation in social discourse. Pepys often met with friends 
to sing, and was keen thathis wife should learn music so she would be an asset 
atsuch gatheringsand'become very goodcompanyforme'”.7” Sometimes music 
Was cultivated as an ostentatious Symbol of refinement, Moliere satirised the 
unquestioning pursuit of all the arts in Fe box1geois Jetipow1ie and We may 
perhaps detect a similar aspiration to musical knowledge when Pepys had his 
Servant read Descartes:s “Compendium of Musick' to him, though “I under- 
stand [it not, nor think he did well that writ ib.8 Consequently there was a 
rich domestic marketfor tuition, instruments and sheet music. Lessons could 
beexpensive: Pepys?steacherchargedtjgamonthforelementarytuition in com- 
position,atatime whenthe goingrate foradomesticservantwasft3ayearplus 
board.? Manytutorsassembled manuscriptanthologiesfortheirpupils: Cesare 
Morelli provided Pepys with collections of songs selected to suit his voice. 

Although singing was the most common form of domestic music, instru- 
ments were Symbols ofwealth and refinement. Pepyssharpsichord was said to 
be oneofthefinestin London,even though he was nota keyboard playerhim- 
self.This pieceofmusical furniture wasan objectofconspicuous consumption， 
Something to beenjoyed justas Pepys relished his coach and horses or the gold 
laceon hissleeves.Dutchand English paintingsofthe period suggestahigh rate 
ofownership ofmusical instruments in cities such as Amsterdam and London; 
and according to Pepys, one in three boats fleeing the Great Fire of London 
had possessions including a pair of virginals.:2 However, inventories of the 
time indicate thatless than a tenth ofLondon households owned instruments; 
perhaps they are over-represented in paintings and elsewhere, owing to their 
Prestige and iconographical significance.32 

Domestic music was richest in towns, where the population also provided a 
market for many other types of music. Pedlars sang ballads on the streets and 
Sold the words as broadsheets. Court and church musicians also looked to the 
urban market to Supplement their official income.A proud citizen mightphire 
professional musicians as a special treat or for a familial commemoration. As a 


6 Ibid.,vii: 69-7o (9 March 1666); ix: 4o1 (25 December 1668). 7 Ibid.,viii: 2zo5-6 (8 May 1667). 

8 Ibid., ix: 4o1 (25 December 1668). Descartes”s CoNzbe72di2111 MUNSiCXe Was WTitten in 1618; there Were 
Several printed editions 他 om 165o on. 

9 Ibid.,ii: 37 (27 February 1662); 让 53 (26 March 1662). 

1o Ibid.,vii: 271 (2 September 1666). 11 Earle, THpe MaRiI OFtje ENGUisH Middle Ciass, p. 296. 
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periodic piece of self-flattery, Pepys paid to be woken with a salute from the 
King”s Trumpeters.2 In Konigsberg and Leipzig, wealthy burghers commis- 
Sioned pieces to mark their weddings and funerals. Urban musical activity Was 
名 rtherencouragedbytheinstrumentalists salariedbythecouncil(in Germany， 
Stadtpfeifer; in England, waits) whose duties werea mixture ofthe functional 
and the ceremonial. The town band might be expected to keep watch,to signal 
theapproach ofhostilearmies orto warn offire,buttheyalso playedflourishes 
in honour ofvisiting dignitaries and at civic festivals. Councils sometimes used 
music to edify or entertain their citizens: Dutch cities such as Leiden often 
employed an organist to give recitals in an attempt to keep citizens away from 
the inns and taverns. 

Thebiggestinnovation in Urban musicwas, ofcourse, the opening ofopera- 
houses to paying audiences, starting with the Teatro S. Cassiano in Venice in 
1037. Many similar opera-houses then began in other Italian towns, bringing 
opera to a much wider audience than had hitherto been possible through the 
COUFt. The audiences Were still from the elite - in Venice, opera tickets did 
not come cheap313 - but were no longer by invitation only. North of the Alps， 
opera generally remained the preserve of courts, but public outlets opened in 
Paris (1671), Hamburg (1678) and Leipzig (1693). In the seventeenth century， 
London lacked an opera-house,butmusic dramas were presented to the public 
by the city?s two licensed theatrical companies (the Dukexs Company and the 
Kingxs Company) principally at the Lincolnys Inn Fields and Dorset Garden 
Theatres. 

Public concerts also developed. One of the first examples was a lunchtime 
COnCert Series that Jacques Champion de Chambonnieres started in 1641 in 
Paris, with a group of ten musicians. They called themselves the Assempblee 
des Honnetes Curieux (Assembly ofthe Honourable and Interested), giving a 
veneer ofdilettante respectability to what was in facta commercial enterprise. 
Butit was in London thatalasting culture ofpublic concerts emerged, in Part 
asaresultofthe decline ofcourtlyand religious patronagein the political crises 
and secularisation of mid century. Court and church music had in effect been 
dissolved during the Civil War, and the musicians who did not flee abroad 
either made aliving by teaching amateurs or gathered in music meetings such 
as the weekly one at William Ellisyxs house in Oxford. Such activity continued 
even When the court music and church choirs were reinstated in 166o. As the 
economy grew and towns expanded, an Urban “middle class emerged with 
a disposable income for music and other entertainments. Thus the convivial 


12 Latham and Matthews (eds), THpe Diamy ofsaxmtxel Pejys, vii: 421 (27 December 1666). 
13 Bianconi and Walker, "Production, Consumption and Political Function of Seventeenth-Century 
Opera>, p. 227. 
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music meetings evolved into concert roomas that charged for admissioni these 
Were places, like the coffee-houses and clubs, where the middle classes could 
meetsociallyand spend theirleisure. In 1672 in London, John Banister started 
commercial concerts “in alehouse 包 shion?, using court musicians who were 
moonlighting to augment their stipends. Entry cost one Shilling (the same as 
the cheapest ticket at the theatre) and you could “call for what [tunes] you 
Pleased?.14 Other concert series Were for narrower social circles. The small- 
coal merchant Thomas Britton began a close-knit meeting in his premises at 
Clerkenwell, while nobility and gentry attended the concerts in the grand 
Surroundings oftheYork Buildings.This new public market came into its own 
When court music was pared down in the 169os, and figures such as Henry 
Purcell instead soughtemployment in London;s theatres and concert rooms. 

Public operaand concerts had somewhat difterent modes ofoperation from 
coOUrEmusic.Although many opera-houses still relied on aristocratic subsidy or 
other Support, their commercial basis required new tactics to entice an audi- 
ence. Whereas coOUFt operas Were expensive one-oftfs the audience of which 
was small and obliged to attend, public opera-houses had to build a repertory 
that drew regular custom. Consumers Were to be enticed with the nevw forms 
of publicity developing for the urban market such as handbills and advertise- 
ments in newspapers. Regular audiences were vital for a constant income, so 
Promoters encouraged opera-going as a social habit. Although some opera- 
goers were drawn by the music or the chance to see vocal stars on Stage, oth- 
ers Were attracted by the opportunity to meet friends, to conduct romantic 
liaisons, to be seen socially, and to gaze Voyeuristically at celebrities in the 
audience. In Paris as in Venice, it was common to go Several times to the same 
opera.2 Impresarios invited subscriptions for boxes, thereby securing their 
cash-flovw and also encouraging attendance by allowing audience members to 
create their own social space in the theatre. Subscriptions were a nevw way of 
paying for music and suited those mempbers of the middle classes who were 
not rich enough to be individual patrons but who collectively constituted a 
powerful market-force. 

Some people found it a shock to have to pay to attend a performance. In 
Paris,nobility and members ofthe royal household expected to be admitted to 
Places ofentertainment free ofcharge,usually accompanied bytheir retinue of 
footmen. When Pierre Perrin established a public opera-house in 1671, there 
was brawling as pages and footmen tried to force their entry without pay- 
ing. The following year, Lully relaunched Perrin?s enterprise as the Academie 


14 Wilson (ed.), Roger Nortf OU Msic, PP. 302， 352. 
15 Woodand Sadler (eds), Prexzcp Barogye Opera, p. 36. 
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Royale de Musique, obtaining a royal privilege that specified that all persons 
had to pay for entry regardless oftheir status,and thatarmed guards would be 
stationed on the doors.16 Fee-paying performances were a new710ds obe7a1t 丰 
for musicians,too, and were among the challenges that the profession 包 ced in 
the new economic climate ofthe century. 


Polarisation and professionalisation 


Thenewerstylesofmusicintheseventeenth centurytended to becharacterised 
bya widening gap between performers and their audiences. In an opera-house 
as in a COncert-room, solo performers sought to captivate and control an audi- 
ence like an orator and a magician. Genres that were performed as chamber 
music， with the performers as the onjly listeners，wWere looking increasingly 
old-fashioned. In Italy during the second quarter of the century, commenta- 
tors such as Pietro dellaValleand Giovanni Battista Doninotedhowthe serious 
polyphonicmadrigalhad declinedin favourofperformancesbysoloists.!7 Later 
in England, Roger North observed that the viol fantasia had been ousted by 
violin music played by a soloist.18 Under the new order, an audience sought 
intense emotional arousal and allowed itself to be moulded like wax by the 
performer-cum-orator. Monteverdirs 47iazN4 (1608) was famous for having 
moved its female audience-members to tears with the heroinexs ljament. Much 
later in the century, a woman attending Parisian opera could expect to feel 
“emotional stirrings in herheart as 'all the senses are aroused”.19 Such tropes of 
wonder,amazementandemotionalarousalmayhavebeenhighlyconventional， 
buttheystill reveal something ofwhatcontemporarieswWanted to believeabout 
the performances they heard. 

The polarisation of listeners and music-makers was of great importance for 
the formation ofthe profession. Professionals were increasingly distinguished 
by their virtuosity and skill at musico-rhetorical delivery. And this move to 
Virtuosityencouragedmusicians to specialise in particular repertories or Styles. 
Formerly many professionals had been expected to be competent on several 
instrumentsortoholdnon-musicalskills,andin moretraditionalenvironments 
SUch expectations still persisted. Keyboard players were often also copyists OF 
instrument-repairers, while in German towns the Stadtpfeifer had to be able 
to shift within and between the wind and string families of instruments. At 
Lutheran churches the organist was often also in charge of the accounts - as 


16 La Gorce, "Lully”s First Opera", p. 311. 

17 Carter MMSiC 2 ZUt Re1ai5S01Ce ONQ EU Ba109Ue TtaD, pp. 241-2. 
18 Wilson (ed.), Roger Noztf o1 WMSic, PP. 222，314. 

19 Wood and Sadler (eds), Prezch Bazoqxe Oberaz, p. 39. 
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with Dieterich Buxtehude (C. 1637-17o7) in Liibeck - while the cantor was 
eXpected to teach Latin as well as music. 

Increasingly, however, the new virtuoso performances required specialists 
dedicated to a particular voice-type or instrument. Performers needed to Per- 
fect the skills of affective ornamentation and the rhetorical delivery and good 
memory of a stage actor; all this demanded years of practice and experience. 
The best example of such specialisation is the castrato, which John Rosselli 
has shown to be a phenomenon above all of the seventeenth century.?2 Solely 
for the sake of a prized voice, castratos underwent a painful operation that 
also required them to forsake procreation and accepttheir alterity. Often they 
would undergo a lengthy specialist training, perhaps at one of the conserva- 
toires discussed in more detail below. This distinctive breed arose mainly to 
meetthe demand forsingers in courtlyand urban opera-houses,and in church， 
wherein mostCatholiccountrieswomenwereunableto perform save in Certain 
Special contexts (Such as convents). 

Equally dramatic was the rise of the virtuoso string or keyboard player. In 
the Renaissance, instrumentalists had traditionally been regarded as humble 
mechanics,jlittle above travelling minstrels. Instrumental repertories Werealso 
low in the pecking order of musical styles. To be sure, exceptions were made 
forinstrumentsand their players sanctioned byClassical precedentand courtly 
utility (witness Baldassare Castigliones emphasis on the lute and vioD or by 
ceremonial requirements (the trumpeters and kettledrummers whose military 
dutiesputthemamongthebestpaidofmusicians). By contrast, theseventeenth 
centurysawtheincreasingemergence ofrepertories specificto oneinstrument， 
notablythe violin sonata. Forthefirsttime,leading composers made their rep- 
utation primarily, sometimes solely, through instrumental music: the roll-call 
includes Heinrich von Biber (1644-17o4), Dario Castello，Arcangelo Corelli 
(1653-1713), Johann Jacob Froberger (1616-67)， Marin Marais (1656-1728) 
and Biagio Marini (1594-1663). Myths circulated about the performances of 
the finest soloists: Girolamo Frescobaldi (1583-1643) Supposedly attracted 
3o;ooo listeners on his first appearance in Rome, while Corellis eyes were 
reported to 'turn as redas firer when he played.2: Although such anecdotes can 
rarely be proven, they testify to the rising fame ofinstrumental soloists. 

In the Protestant cities of northern Germany, musical life was increasingly 
dominated by organists rather than choir-directors. Organists such as Buxte- 
hude and Johann Adam Reincken (1643-1722) were renowned for their lav- 
ish improvisations and solo recitals;i as continuo players they were involved 
with the modern vocal concertos and hence stood at the forefront of musical 


20 Rosselli, Si49eys ofTtaliaz Ojpeya, pp. 35-8. 21 Allsop, 47caxlgelo Corelli, p. 53. 
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innovation. In Libeck，Buxtehude and Franz Tunder (1614-67) inaugu- 
rated the ambitious series of Abendmusik concerts. Meanwhile in Hamburg， 
Matthias Weckmann (?1616-1674) started a coUegzizyt MUNSiCU1t and Reincken 
was pivotal in the founding ofthe opera-house. In 1666 Reincken rejected the 
multi-tasking that was traditionally associated with his post at the Cathari- 
nenkirche, resigning the duties ofchurch clerk because he saw them as incom- 
Patible with his "profession”. 痉 

Virtuoso vocalists and instrumentalists enjoyed great economic revwards. 
Violinists such as Biber and Corelli were highly sought after, while Reincken 
was the best-paid musician in seventeenth-century Hamburg. Opera Singers 
werein huge demand fortheir celebrity, skill and rarity; their fees were pushed 
upbytheinternational nature ofthe market. EnticingatroupeofItalian singers 
to London in 1667, Charles ITs staff noted that they should be paid “not less 
than they get in Germany”; each singer received ft2oo, as much as the Master 
ofthe Kings Musick and more than four times the salary of an ordinary coOUIt 
musician.23 As this example indicates, the remuneration ofsuch Virtuosos was 
not Shared by rank-and-file musicians. Indeed, the century saw the rise of 
Orchestras that institutionalised the differences between leader, soloist and 
ordinaryplayer.In theopera-housesofItaly,asolosingercouldbepaidbetween 
twenty and forty times what an orchestral member received for providing the 
accompaniment. 济 

The success of the virtuosos could arouse disquiet and envy in the rest of 
the profession，particularly because they often seemed to jeopardise estab- 
lished methods of performing or composing. Nowhere was this more evident 
than in Germany, where traditionally the Kajelmeister was at the head of the 
musical hierarchy for his indisputable skills in counterpoint' composing and 
directing.25 In newer Styles, however, such knowledge of vocal polyphony 
might count for little. Tensions had already emerged at the Start of the cen- 
tury with the growing importance of instrumentalists in coOUTt ensembles. At 
Stuttgarttheinstrumentalistschallengedthe directorialauthorityofLeonhard 
Lechner (5. 1553-160o0), accusing him of ignorance about their craft because 
he had risen from among the ranks of singers. Such accusations may have 
held some truth, given that Lechners surviving ouUtput consists exclusively of 
vocal polyphony.26 Later there was widespread incomprehension ofItalianate 


22 Kriger, Die abU1G1SCHe MUSiRo1IUNNSCQON 2 XITL Ja0tde 凡 p. 163; Edler, "Organ Music within 
the Social Structure of North German Cities in the Seventeenth Century”. 

23 Ashbee (ed.), Records of BJNGLisp Coxt MUSic, Viii: 174-5. 

24 Bianconi and Walker, "Production, Consumption and Political Function of Seventeenth-Century 
Opera", PP. 224-5,230. 

25 本 Kuhnau, Der7MzUsicalische QUacRSsaLber (Dresden, 17oo), pp. 5o3-4. 
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performing techniques.ManyGerman organistscould notrealiseafiguredbass 
Or even read staff notation Until the second half of the century (traditionally， 
they performed from keyboard tablature),while fewstring-playersunderstood 
the bowing needed for Monteverdirs avant-garde Co7tO4ttiMteNto 下 TQ0NC1ed1 e 
Clo7zztda (1624), as Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) noted in his yt 加 poxzz07UI1L 
SC1Q1NUINL SeCWtdd 力 01S，0p. 1o (Dresden, 1647). Furthermore, anxiety at such 
novel techniques could breed envy of the successful Italians. In Dresden in 
the 165gos, the German musicians resented the preferential treatment given to 
newly arrived Italian singers: Christoph Bernhard (162>9-92) complained that 
he was not receiving 'respectable advancementb, while the elderly Schiitz dis- 
liked working alongside an Italian 'three timesyoungerthan Iand castrated to 
boot.27Andin 17oo JohannKuhnaupublished asatiricalnovel, Der7txsicaliscpe 
QuucRl-Salbe,wherethecentralfigureisan incompetentGerman musician who 
tries to disguise his deficiencies by pretending to be that most marketable of 
commodities,an Italian virtuoso.The moral to fellow musicians and audiences 
is clear: do not be hoodwinked by a superficial display of the latest foreign 
fashions. Indeed Kuhnau ended the novel with alist ofthe attributes ofa'true 
musician>, stressing the value of older contrapuntal knowledge and including 
acatty attack on 'castratos who affectthetitle ofthe mostsplendid singers and 
yetknow nothing ofcomposition?.28 

The reconfiguration ofthe musical profession also prompted criticism from 
the wider public. Practical music had always struggled to appear respectable， 
but the lifestyle and success of opera musicians aroused particular charges of 
immorality. Castratos were regarded with a mix of suspicion and innuendo; 
Censure Was also directed at those who combined church posts with operatic 
work.Notfornothing did manytake objection to thelicentiousjlifeofAntonio 
Cesti(1623-69),who both worked in theopera-houseand wasafriar. In asatire 
on music,theartistSalvator Rosawrote that'“Bynightcastratos play girls parts 
on stage / and in the morning serve as priests in church”.29 More thoughtful 
commentators complained that the new order excluded amateur performers 
and deterred serious music-making. Such complaints were articulated with 
particularfinessein England,wherethetumultuous changesofthe Restoration 
ledtoasudden reconfigurationofmusicallife.RogerNorth wrotenostalgically 
of the old days when a performance of a polyphonic madrigal or viol fantasia 
embodied the 'respublica among the courtiers in which all parts (and people) 
Were equal. Now there was an "unsociable and malcreate . . . violin spark that 
thinks himselfabove the rest...Itisenough forthe underparts to be capable 


27 Spagnoli， Zetters 0td DocNENL OF Deio7icp Scpzttz, ppP. 19-21; See also Schiitz?s letter of 21 August 
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ofwaiting on him.23? North grasped the political and social implications ofthe 
neworder: acommunal recreation of gentlemen had been replaced bya'them- 
and-us' relationship between soloistand accompaniment. He also complained 
that the newer Styles drove a wedge between professionals and amateurs. In 
thefirsthalfofthe century, afine musician such as the viol player John Jenkins 
(1592-1678) could spend a fulfilling career in the households of provincial 
gentry, giving tuition and playing 包 ntasias with members ofthe family. By the 
end of the century, however, new genres Such as solo violin sonatas were too 
advanced for amateurs. “Now it is come to pass, wrote North，'that few but 
Professors can handle [music]l, and the value is derived upon high flights and 
numbers of capitall performers?.31 

Whiletheviolin symbolisedall thatNorth disliked in thenew musical order， 
otheramateurs found that new techniques such as figured bass were their own 
particular stumbling-block. Pepys could notrealise a bass and had to get cOUIt 
musicians to write itoutfor him. Gentlemanly amateurs were also deterred by 
the increasingly commercial basis ofmusic-making,fortheywould never beso 
mercenary as to acceptmoney fora performance.Atleastone music meeting in 
London folded when admission charges were introduced for listeners,and the 
gentleman players withdrew in horror.3 Some commentators also argued that 
the emerging cult of the virtuoso, and the larger public audiences for music， 
acted to the detriment of attentive listening. Thomas Mace was wary of the 
new concertvenues thatwWereemerginginLondon,andin 1676heproposed an 
alternative "Musick-Roome” where theaudience could not see the performers. 
The musicians wereto sitaroundatable,enjoying theeye contactand intimacy 
of chamber performancei the listeners would sit in separate cubicles, with the 
disembodied sound conveyed to their seat by speaking-tubes. Maces design 
thereby eliminated the temptation of the visceral and “all inconveniences of 
Talking, Crowding, Sweating and Blustering”.33 His ideal venue, indeed, bore 
many resemblances to the private and studious atmosphere in which the social 
elite ofthe 163os listened to viol fantasias.34 

Although amateurs such as North felt excluded from the new and profes- 
Sionalised styles, there nonetheless remained distinct repertories intended for 
domesticor genteel performance. In France theseincluded theairs ofSebastian 
Le Camus (5C. 161o-1677) and Michel Lambert (C. 161o-1696), printed in ele- 
gantbooksbytheBallard press.Theequivalentbooks in Germanlandswerethe 
47iel of Heinrich Albert (16o4-51) or Johann Rist (16o7-67) that seta mix of 


30 Wilson (ed.), Roger Nox 太 OU MISic, p. 222. 31 Ibid., p. 314. 32 Ibidq., p. 352. 
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Secularand devotional texts. Meanvwhile,in London the marketofmiddle-class 
amateurs WasSupplied with printed songbooks by John Playford. Other genres 
Specifically for amateurs included simple instrumental pieces such as the "les- 
Son' for keyboard or for recorder. Another role also emerged for the amateur， 
as a collector of music. In earlier centuries, collecting had typically been the 
Privilege ofthe ruling classes who created cabinets of curiosities as symbols of 
their acquisitive power and all-encompassing knowledge. By the seventeenth 
century,menof lowerbirthsuch asclerics,lawyersand doctorswWerealsoassem- 
bling collections that mightinclude musical texts, perhaps as the trophies ofa 
“grand tour.The English apothecary and botanist James Sherard accumulated 
manuscripts of German church music (now in the Bodleian Library, Oxford) 
whichheprobablyneverperformed; Pepys?slibrary(nowatMagdaleneCollege， 
Campbridge) included a fourteenth-century music manuscript and printed 
editions of French opera. Margaret Murata observes a similar phenomenon 
among the aristocrats of Rome，who sometimes collected manuscripts of 
cantatas.35 Thesefunctioned as souvenirs ofperformances or perhapsastokens 
of a prestigious repertory. Murata argues that many of the collectors could no 
longer afford household musicians， given the high fees now commanded by 
Virtuososi for such aristocrats, music became an object in the library rather 
than alive performance in the chamber. 


Patterns ofdissemination 


The changing relationship between musical producers and consumers was 
accompanied by new patterns for disseminating notated music. Most promi- 
nentwasa declinein music-printingin Italyand central Europe.VWhereas much 
polyphony was Printed in these ljands between 156o and 163o, by the middle 
of the seventeenth century there was a greater Use of manuscript. The shift 
has been demonstrated statistically,36 and it can also be seen in the careers 
of composers: whereas Claudio Monteverdis (1567-1643) published output 
included one opera, nine books of madrigals and three of sacred music, and 
Schiitz had fourteen major publications to his name,， later figures such as 
Alessandro Scarlatti(166o-1725)OrBuxtehudekeptthemajority oftheirmusic 
inmanuscript.Theimmediate causesforthe declineinmusic-printingincluded 
theinternationaleconomic crisis ofthe 162os,theoutbreaks ofplaguein north- 
ern Italyaround 163o,and the devastation wroughtbytheThirty Years War in 


35 Murata, "Roman Cantata Scores as Traces of Musical Culture and Signs of Its Place in Society”. 
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Central Europe. Buttheunderlying reason was that newer musical styles often 
Seemed unsuitable for wide dissemination in Print， 

Thesuccessofmusic-printinginthesixteenth centuryreflected thesheerver- 
satility of its product.A typical edition contained polyphonic pieces presented 
in partbookformat(one bookforeach performing parband in asneutral aform 
as possible,usually in their contrapuntal bones. They could be realised in many 
waysto suitnumerous social contextsand degrees oftechnicalability:amateurs 
might perform the notes as Written; professionals might add ornamentation; a 
Vocal piece could be performed with instrumental doubling or substitution, or 
in some kind ofarrangement.Additionally, some purchasers might regard the 
book as a token of prestige rather than as performing material. Newer styles 
and genres, by contrast, were more Specific in their instrumentation and more 
varied in their textures. Such specificity and heterogeneity were difficult to 
capture in Print and also split the market into numerous niches. The florid 
roulades and short note-values of solo lines or keyboard toccatas were hard 
to represent in the movable type thathad been used throughout the sixteenth 
Century.Engraving wasbetterabletoaccommodatesuch complexities -as seen 
in Frescobaldirs two books oftoccatas (1615,1627)- butitremained expensive 
and limited to the upper end ofthe market. Furthermore, the newer styles of 
music, and their varied textures, Were often unsuitable for partbook format， 
and Scores increasingly became a necessity to coordinate the complexities of 
performance. Avant-garde collections published in partbooks, such as Mon- 
teverdi"s Eighth Book ofmadrigals (the Mad1igaLUe7yie1i et aN1O10SL of 1638)， 
must have caused headaches to Printers and users alike: its variety of textures 
led to a set of partbooks of widely different lengths, while some pieces (the 
Co7bat 好 Me 如 三 Tcedie Clozotda and theZaetto dela7Nij) hadto be given 
in full score in the continuo partbook. 

The newly dominant genres such as opera and solo song had an ambivalent 
relationship with print. These genres could not be published in their bare 
essentials in the same way as the madrigals and canzonettas of the Previous 
century. Furthermore many Such pieces were not intended for use outside a 
particular time, place or set of performers. Most of the earjliest coUrt operas 
Were Staged as one-offs and although some appeared in print and were even 
reprinted (suchas Monteverdi"s Ofeo),theeditions seemtohave been intended 
notsomuchasatemplateforfurtherperformancesassouvenirscommunicating 
the courtly event to those not lucky enough to be invited. As opera started to 
become a commercial product, there was even less reason to disclose pieces 
in print: opera companies sought their profit through productions rather than 
books. Bytheend ofthe century, Italian composers such asAlessandro Scarlatti 
never Sav their operas in Print. 
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Solo song also had a problematic relationship with print. There was a boom 
in editions of Italian monody atthe start ofthe century but, as Tim Carter has 
Shown, the purposes ofthese elegant and expensive books can be enigmatic.37 
Sometimes the musical contents were beyond the grasp of amateurs Or were 
Specific to a single professional singer. The preface (by the printer) of Jacopo 
Peris (1561-1633) Ze YA7ie MUWSiCpe (160o9) described the notated contents as 
inferior to the composers own rendition: 'it would be necessary to hear the 
composer playand sing them himselfto fully appreciate their perfection?. Peri 
certainly did not need the printed edition for his own performances, which he 
would presumably deliver from memoryi instead, the book perhaps served as 
anupmarketrecord ofhis performancesand asanadvertisementofhisabilities. 
Thecachetofthe'newmusicmadeitimperativeforsinger-composersandtheir 
Patrons to prove in public print that they had mastered such a style, or even 
to claim that they had invented it. But once such jostling for precedence Was 
Over, Solo song graduajlly reverted to manuscript. By mid-century the cantata 
repertory of composers such as Luigi Rossi (d. 1653) and Giacomo Carissimi 
(16o5-74) was circulating largely in handwritten teXts， 

In short, musical dissemination was fragmenting into niche markets that 
reflected the diversification of genres and styles. A sense ofthis fragmentation 
can be gained from those bibliographical curiosities of the second half of the 
Century the partly printed editions. Schiitz?s 丽 jsto7ia der rexkdex- 20004.9110de1N- 
Jeicpe Gebot 坟 Gottesz10U1ie11 SOH11es JeSLCH1N5 (1664; his “Christmas Story7) 
COnsists of recitatives interspersed with grand 'intermedia” depicting scenes of 
the nativity. The recitatives Were printed but the intervening zte7iedi could 
only be obtained in manuscript 他 om Schiitz?s agents, because their ljarger tex 
tures “would not attain their proper effect except in princely chapels”. The 
technical difficulty and lavish instrumentation ofthe ?zte7Mleii restricted their 
marketand made scribaltransmission the mostfeasibleoption.Otherexamples 
of partly printed editions, such as Schiitz?s ScjnyaNe1Iesa1NG (1671) OF Francois 
Couperin?s(1668-1733) Piecesdozgyxe(169o),hadaprintedtitle-pagebuthand- 
Written music. Here the title-page partook of the prestige of Print but there 
Seems to have been insufficient capital or demand for the music to be printed. 

The move towards manuscriptsetlimits on broader musical knowledge and 
encouragedlocalisation,asisevidentfrom theinventoriesofchurchesin central 
Germany. Many ofthese institutionshad similar stocks ofprinted books dating 
from theearlier partofthe century,including collections by Giovanni Gabrieli 
(d. 1612), Johann Hermann Schein (1586-163o) and Schiitz. For music from 
the 165os on, however, modern pieces such as vocal concertos circulated in 
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manuscript,and churches possessed only the pieces thattheir music-directors 
could obtain through personal contacts. Whereas around 16oo the circulation 
ofprinted editions had allowed composers such as Schein to learn Italian styles 
withoutjleaving Saxony,thetransmission ofthe lateststyles soon depended far 
more on the movements ofindividual musicians and their agents. Schiitz was 
onlyone ofmany northern European musicians who travelled to study in Italy, 
andsome such as Johann Rosenmiiller (c. 1619-1684) made their careers there. 

The move to manuscript also conspired to exclude amateurs from the pro- 
fessional repertory. Most amateurs lacked the contacts or Status to participate 
in the exchange ofscribal copies. When Pepys wanted copies from court musi- 
cians, he had to win their 包 vour by buying them drinks.38 The conventions 
of scribal circulation could also leave Pepys feeling powerless: whereas in a 
bookshop he could peruse sample copies before purchase, he found it hard to 
know whether a manuscript was Worth its price. When a visiting Viol master 
played some pieces, 'I was afeared to enter too far in their commendation for 
fear he should offer to copy them for me, and so I be forced to give or lend 
him something?.39 Equally an amateur might be told that notated copies were 
unavailable. In 1676 anadmirer ofLully*soperas askedhowhe could getcopies 
of his favourite tunes; the answWer was to find someone who sang them well.4? 

However, there are also counter-narratives against the Story of the decline 
in music-printing. Itmustbe remembered that the intensity ofmusic-printing 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries was largely a phe- 
nomenon limited to Italy, Germany, the Low Countries and (to some extentb) 
Paris; in Spain or England, for example, local repertories mostly circulated 
in manuscript. Indeed in England there was a gradual, if unsteady，rise in 
music-publishing through the seventeenth century. Atthe outset professional 
repertories such as cathedral music circulated in manuscripti the relatively few 
printed editions (Compared, at leasb with Continental outputs) contained sec- 
ular madrigals - often modelled blatantly on Italian settings - and lute-songs， 
andthus repertories intended forthe gentrywho alsoenjoyed musical editions 
imported 人 om Antwerp and Venice. From the 165os, however, John Playford 
Pioneered inexpensive printed music for the growing market of middle-class 
amateurs. His books rarely cost more than a cheap seat in the bear-pit or a 
medium-priced theatre ticket. Many ofhis ventures seem to have been wholly 
commercial, for some of his books lack dedications, and he published pieces 
without the composers consent, as Henry Lawes (1596-1662) complained in 
his 4yres &c Dialogyes of 1653. English music publishers also began marketing 
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their books with the same tools that sold opera to the urban public, namely 
newspaper advertisements and subscription schemes. A_ notice in the Zoxzdo7 
Gazetie of 28 May 1683 invited subscriptions for Purcells Soxzatas of Pay 冯 
(printed fortheauthorandsoldbyPlayford); remainingstockor copiesfroma 
newimpression were advertised in 7je PostMazt of12 May 1702. Such schemes 
anticipated the retail techniques thatwould be used by John Walsh in London 
and Estienne Roger in Amsterdam during the resurgence of music-printing in 
the early eighteenth century. 

Evenas music-printingdwindledtoashadowofitsformerself(on the Conti- 
nent) orwWas reconfigured to caterfornew markets (in England and elsewhere)， 
it could still hold a residual status for composers and patrons. We have already 
Seen how Italian musicians and patronsused editions ofmonody to assert their 
claims to have invented or mastered the new style. In Germany throughoutthe 
Century, music was printed to mark weddings and funerals,and for composers 
Such as Buxtehude these occasional pieces were their only vocal compositions 
to reach the press. According to Roger North, the violinist Nicola Matteis 
discovered that he could engrave books of violin pieces and present 'them， 
well bound, to most of the [music] lovers, which brought him the 3, 4, and 5 
ginnys?.4: Such Private Presentations were no doubt more lucrative for Mat- 
teis than going via middlemen such as bookdealers; even so, he also ofitered 
these books to the general public in an advertisement in theZoxzdoz Caze 奶 (11 
December 1676). Other composers and patrons on occasion also provided the 
necessary capital for an edition, especially ifa commercial printer could not be 
persuaded to take it on. Frescobaldi committed 3oo scxdi towards the printing 
of his 1615 7occate, partofwhich sum was loaned by his patron.42 Schiitz over- 
came the apparent indifterence of booksellers towards his music by acting as 
his own publisher, with help from the Elector of Saxony as he acknowledged 
in his Sy7ajpoxzia7UINL S4C7QNUIL te 加 0 ba01S, 0p. 12 (Dresden, 165o). 

The prestigeofprinted music is evident in the Practice ofpresenting copies. 
Most books had a printed dedication paying homasge to a cuUIrent Or prospec- 
tive patron, who would typically be Presented with copies by the composer. 
Sometimes the patron would send these gifts to a local musician for valuation 
before deciding whether to reward them. In Nuremberg in the 162os, Johann 
Staden assessed printed editions that had been presented to the town coun- 
cil by Samuel Scheidt (1587-1654) and Schein; in Dresden, Schiitz executed 
a Similar task for the Elector of Saxony. Presentation copies were often also 
Sentto institutions or individuals notnamed in the printed dedication. Schiitz 
Sent OUt at least twelve copies of his Psaprex Daywids (1619) to town councils 
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and cathedrals across central Germany, and doubtless further presentations 
arenotdocumented. Often the institution would reciprocate with a reward of 
cash, precious metal or alcohol. Yet these German editions were not solely for 
Private Presentation, with most also being listed in the wholesale catalogues 
of booksellers at the Leipzig and Frankfurt fairs. Authors and Printers would 
wantto distribute copies via all possible avenues,and even books intended for 
asSpecific patron could sometimes hold interest for general readers. 

Throughout the century, composers used publications as a means to show- 
case their outputand broadcast their name. Schein spoke in his first book (the 
Te Kittzem of 16o9) of the necessity of putting his music before public 
judgement. Many Italian composers, and a good number of north European 
Ones,Startedtheir careerswithan'opuslmadrigalbook,which displayed their 
Skill at counterpoint and word-setting in a widely respected genre. Printed 
editions could also be useful in job applications. In 16o9 Monteverdi told an 
Organistaspiring to a postatthe Mantuan courtthat'“you do nothave anything 
in printabout which an opinion can be given concerning your worth”.43 Much 
later, in Bautzen in 168o, the value of print was shown when the brass-playeTr 
Johann Pezel(1639-94) was acceptedas Principal musician withoutanaudition 
and on the strength ofhis published pieces alone.44 

Some composers seem to have perceived Print as fixing their work on the 
page,creatingarepertorythatcould partake of(orevencontributeto)emerging 
notions of a musical canon. The Hamburg musician Hieronymus Praetorius 
(156o-1629), for instance, concluded his career by looking over his previously 
published collections and reissuing them as afive-volume Obpzxs MUNSUCUM (1616- 
25). Somewphat similarly, Schiitz was determined to see his pieces into Print， 
even atthe relatively old age of65. Ashe told his patron in 1651, he wanted to 
be freed from his performing duties so he could "gather together and complete 
what remains of the musical works that I began in my youth and have them 
Printedformyremembrance”.45 Even ifthiswasadisguised pleaforretirement， 
inthe previousfouryearsheorhis colleagueshadalreadypublished threemajor 
collections of his music. Print also placed composers in a public forum where 
theymightdisplayauthorial authority.The Modxiatio o7gatica (1686) ofJohann 
Caspar Kerll (1627-93) included a thematic catalogue of his keyboard output 
andacomplaintabout copyists who failed to credit his authorship. 

Kerll had good reasons forlamenting that scribal copying obscured the com- 
posers name: surviving manuscripts such as the Lowell Mason Codex (Yale 
University Library, LM5o56) misattribute Some of his pieces to such figures 
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as Alessandro Poglietti (d. 1683). But manuscript dissemination was not nec- 
eSsarily detrimental to all composers: the music of Lully, for instance，was 
So firmly associated with the French court that its copying remained under 
institutional control and it gradually became a canonic repertory. In the case 
of public opera, however, scribal transmission often conspired to diminish 
the income and exposure of the composer. Whereas the librettist could make 
moneybyselling printed text-booklets toaudiences,the composerusuallyhad 
to cede the score to the company and rarely had further control over its use. 
Itis indicative that Monteverdis last operas - 7T17itomio Usse zz batia (164o) 
and 327zco70102io1e 丰 Pobbpea (1643) - Survive in manuscripts that do not bear 
his name. The fragility of manuscripts and their limited circulation also made 
it harder to preserve operatic repertories for posterity. In the Zozpdoxz Cazette 
of 9-13 October 17ol, the Theatre Royal in London advertised a reward of 2o 
guineas forthereturn ofits copyofPurcellbs Fazy Queezthe manuscript'being 
lost by his death. And nowadays we know Schiitz almost entirely through his 
church music, becauseall his music dramas and mostofhis secular songs stayed 
in manuscripts which are no longer extant. 


Musical training 


The training of musicians showed a mix ofolder and newer procedures. Many 
Professionals continued to be trained by the traditional method whereby they 
joined the household ofa master musician. Pupils from musical families might 
initially be taught by their father; children who were born outside the profes- 
Sion needed tofind a master who would become their metaphorical father.The 
emphasis on the master made this a somewhat patriarchal systemj it also bore 
Strong Similarities to the apprenticeships that operated in crafts such as car- 
pentry or metal-working. In music as in these crafts, the trainee would expect 
to perform domestic chores and aid the master in his own Work. Indeed town 
musicians and brass-players often had a formal system ofapprenticeships regu- 
latedbyguildsthatenforcedtheprofessionalhierarchybyimposing strictmoral 
and financial restrictions on apprentices. In London, the Musicians Company 
Stipulated thatapprenticeshipsshouldlastaminimum offiveyears,andbanned 
apprentices from marriage，fornication and gaming.46 At more advanced 
levels, there were fewer restrictions on the pupiPs conduct, butthe patriarchal 
element remained, with a master of wide repute taking on what might almost 
be termed disciples. Giulio Caccini (1551-1618) housed and trained a series of 
Singers,including castratos,forthe Medici courtand other Italian princes.The 
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Amsterdam organist Jan PietersZoon Sweelinck (1562-1621) taughta series of 
pupils sent to him by German courts and towns, including Samuel Scheidt， 
Heinrich Scheidemann and Jacob Praetorius II; Andreas Diiben studied with 
him for six years, funded in partby the Leipzig council. 

Pupils seem to have been educated via sheer immersion in the masters pro- 
fessional routineand byimitatingtheexamples ofhis performances.Tobesure， 
Some pupils copied books from their masters library, and for keyboard reper- 
tories this was the main route by which compositions were transmitted within 
the profession. But the main point of an apprenticeship was to gain know]- 
edge not readily available on paper. As singing treatises often said, the art of 
performance was best learned by hearing a master rather than by following a 
book. Moreover, ornamentation and improvisation were techniques in which 
the masters example would be invaluable. Some pieces may also have been 
communicated aurally. As late as the eighteenth century, Francois Couperin 
(inhis Zatdetoxkcpereclavectm of1716)spoke ofthevalue ofthe pupillearning 
pieces by memory rather than from the book. Brass players probably learned 
their field-pieces and military signals by rote, for this repertory and its dis- 
tinctive tonguing were not Written down Until the late eighteenth century by 
Johann ErnstAltenburg. 

Partly because of the importance of unwritten knowledge, some masters 
gained the reputation of jealously hiding the secrets of their art 们 om their 
pupils. Thomas Mace wrote of lutenists who were “extreme Shie in revealing 
theOccultand Hidden Secrets ofthe Lute?.47 Johann Gottfried Walther(16814- 
1748) experienced similar concealmentwhile studying with the learned organ- 
ist Johann Heinrich Buttstett in 1702: Buttstett gave obfuscating accounts of 
topics such as modality, and made VWalther pay to see the rare books in his 
library.48 Although by the eighteenth century such secrecy was mocked by 
musicians who soughtto open up their artto the wider public, it indicated the 
Sheer value ofthe professional knowledge being imparted by the master. This 
value was also apparent in the cost of professional training. In 1613 Sweel- 
inck charged the equivalent of 2oo guilders for a years lessons to Augustus 
Bricken, afigure put into relief by Bricken?s annual living allowance of only 
186 guilders.49 

Musicianswerealsotaughtwithin institutions.Somechurchand courtchoirs 
werefamedastraining-grounds forprofessional musicians. Mostoftheleading 
composers of Restoration England, for instance, had been choirboys at the 
Chapel Royal, including Pelham Humfrey (1647/8-1674), John Blow (1649- 
1708) and Henry Purcell. Here, as in most choirs, the education of the trebles 
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was the responsibility ofthe master. Henry Cooke (C. 1615-1672) Was Master 
of the Chapel Royal in the 166os and presumably had a busy household, full 
of pupils receiving lessons as well as assisting with the music-copying and 
rehearsals. The training offered in a choir was therefore usually an extension 
of the traditional master-pupil relationship. 

Ofgreater significance was the development ofconservatories in Venice and 
Naples. These grew out of charitable foundations for the orphaned, sick and 
helpless, which by the start of the century were using music to raise their 
profile and income. In Venice, the fine choirs and orchestras in the chapels of 
the orphanages attracted the public and led to a plentiful supply of bequests. 
Mnusictutors were employed not only to run these ensempbles but also because 
musicwas deemed to beauseful skill. Given the demand from opera-houses for 
Singersand instrumentalists,a musical training allowed foundlings to perform 
aproductive role in society.Thus in 1633 the Conservatorio dei Poveri di Gesu 
Cristo in Naples had speciajlist teachers of string and brass instruments, and 
in 1675 it hired a castrato to teach singing. Similar developments in Venice 
paved the way for Antonio Vivaldi (1678-1741) to spend much of his career as 
a Violin teacher at the Ospedale della Pieta, a girls orphanage. By the end of 
the seventeenth century, the conservatories were attracting fee-paying pupils 
位 om wealthyfamilies.The developmentofsuch institutionalised trainingwasa 
responsetotherichesthatcould potentiallybewonbyspecialising inalucrative 
Skill such as opera-singing or Virtuoso instrumental playing. 

Many musicians found that their working life was shaped by family ties and 
by the contacts they had made during their training. In the case of civic musi- 
cians,anapprentice mightexpect to behelped into a postthrough his masters 
connections. Sometimes atrainee married the masters daughter,took over his 
“business” and provided for his retirement. Something similar could also hap- 
pen in court contexts: when Monteverdi moved to join the musicians of the 
Gonzaga courtatMantuain 139o or 1591l,hewaslodged with the string-player 
Giacomo Cattaneo,marriedhis daughterClaudia(asingemD,andhad to deal with 
Problems over Cattaneo?s estate in the 162os. Marriagealso allowed outsiders 
toenteralocalcircle ofmusicians:in Liibeck,forinstance,theorganistwhosuc- 
ceeded Buxtehude had to marryhis daughter.Theimportance ofblood ties was 
Stronglyevidentin Thuringia, where the Bach family was a dynasty occupying 
numerous posts in towns and churches. It acted as a network through which 
musical information could circulate and younger members could be sent to a 
relative fortraining or work. Similar functions were servedbythe guild of civic 
instrumentalists founded in Saxony in 1653 (the Instrumental-Musicalisches 
Collegium). The guild gave order, security and hierarchy to the profession. It 
Soughtto protectthelivelihood ofmusicians by banning competition between 
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membersandbyrestrictingentrytotheprofessionthrough asystem ofonerous 
apprenticeships. Italso upheld the standing of its craft, not only by legislating 
against incompetent or fraudulent Practitioners but also by imposing strict 
moral standards. Musicians had to avoid coarse behaviour and dishonourable 
instruments such as the bagpipes, and prospective apprentices had to Prove 
their good birth before starting their training.52 

Although patriarchal structuresshapedthetrainingand careerofmany musi- 
cians,Some women still managed to enterthe profession.Thefirstobstaclethat 
awomanhad to overcomewastheassociation between publicperformanceand 
Sexual availability: to sing or playbeforeanaudience could implythatherbody 
Was also somehovw on offer, whether in theory or (in the case of Venices well- 
known courtesans) in practice. Hence women?s careers, such as they were， 
usually developed under the protection ofan institution, a patron,ora musical 
father. The conservatories ofsome Italian cities were one Space where women 
could develop musical skills to a high level. At court' too, many daughters of 
musicians enjoyedthesameopportunities fortrainingand performance as sons 
- the renowned singer-composers Francesca and Settimia Caccini, are obvi- 
OUS examples,as is the keyboard player Elisabeth-Claude Jacquet de la Guerre 
(1666/7-1729) - but usually only 闭 they could be kept within the court by 
way of marriage, often to other court musicians. Both Caccinis were married 
to instrumentalists in Medici service, while Jacquet de la Guerre wedded an 
organist. Other women “musicians” in coOUIFt occupied non-musical positions 
Such as ladies-in-waiting,or were granted astatus ofsemi-nobility, orachieved 
itagain through marriage: thishad already been the pattern with the renowned 
CO1Cexto 必 do1e of Ferrara in the late sixteenth century. 

Convents provided a further space where women?s musical talents could 
fower moreorlesswithouthindrance.Nunsin some parts ofItalyenjoyed sig- 
nificant musical opportunities,although even here some eccjlesiastical author- 
ities tried to curb music-making in the convents. It would be wrong to assume 
that all nuns of the period were happy with their lot': the increasing number 
of girls taking the veil was above all a result of bridal dowries being inflated 
beyond the pockets of many parents. But convents allowed musical women 
to Sing services, play the organ, direct choirs and compose. Nuns in Bologna， 
Milan, Naples and Siena were sometimes permitted to have lessons from male 
teachers and to invite secular musicians to perform in their chapels.51 Some 
nunsevenhad their music published: Lucrezia Vizzana?s (159o-1662) Co71Ntzo1- 
ZieNt MMSiCa1 (1623) contained new-style motets, while in the 164os several 
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books of coxzcerta 如 motets appeared by Chiara Margarita CozZZolani (b. 16o2). 
Later in the century, one ofthe most published Italian composers was Isabella 
Leonarda(162o-17o4),anunfromaminornoblefamilyinNovara.Itisintrigu- 
ing that these cloistered women were allowed to release their works to the 
public; Craig Monson suggests thatVizzana?s convent may have sponsored the 
Printing ofher music to increase its profile in the wider world.? 

The changes in the profession nonetheless allowed a few women to make 
musical careers ouUtside the courtor the cloisters, notably as virtuoso singers in 
the opera-house. Views on women performing on stage varied across Europe: 
the practice was forbidden in Rome and the Papal States, but in other parts 
of Italy female actresses Were already accepted by the middle of the sixteenth 
Century. The origins and training of these virtuoso singers tend necessarily to 
be obscure: the renowned soprano and composer Barbara StrozzZi (1619-77) 
mayor may nothave been theillegitimate daughter ofher adoptive father, the 
Venetian poet Giujlio Strozzi, and she may or may not (depending on which 
contemporary pamphlet one reads) have practised as a couUrtesan as well as a 
musician. The early career of Anna Renzi, perhaps the greatestvirtuoso of the 
Venetian opera-houses in mid-century, is equally shadowy, although she was 
asSociated with and perhaps also trained by the Roman composer Filiberto 
Laurenzi. Somewhat similarly, the training of Lully”s leading soprano, Marie 
LeRochois,isunknownbutshe was broughtto his notice byhis father-in-law， 
MichelLambert.Astheseexamplessuggest,thenewoperaticdivas stillrequired 
Patriarchal protection from a family (father or brothenD,a patron,ahusband or 
alover.They faced many obstacles and inequajlities, and were usually regarded 
as fair game by the men titillated by their performances. But they enjoyed a 
greater power in the musical market-place than ever before, and a consequent 
financial independencethatgranted them aposition hitherto inconceivable for 
women. 


Servants, employees and entrepreneurs 


An ambitious musician could pursue various avenues for advancement, each 
oftering different opportunities and requiring different strategies for sel 
promotion. Church employment was probably the most stable and conven- 
tional, with a regular round of duties, and at least a reasonable expectation 
that pay would bereceived on time. Mobility up the profession (e.g.,to amore 
importantinstitution orone with arichermusicalestablishment)could depend 
On networks or on patronage, but was primarily achieved by way of merit, to 
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be demonstrated byaudition or otherevidence oftalent. Here, the main threat 
to job security was antagonising present or future colleagues, but even then， 
it took some effort to get rid of a recalcitrant member of a chapel once an 
appointment had been confirmed. 

Court musicians relied largely on their personal relations with a single 
patroni by contrast, a town musician - whether or notemployed in achurch - 
might have dealings with several patrons and also might entrepreneurially 
develop the urban market for music. Both needed to perfect skills of self- 
Presentation, whether humbly requesting a patron?s protection or ljaunching 
Ventures in the public market-place. Court musicians had to build a strong 
relationship with their prince. Flattering ljanguage helped, as did proximity 
to the ruling 包 mily. Here musicians had an advantage among coOUrFt Servants: 
although they did not have quite such intimate access to the ruler as a dresser， 
midwife or surgeon, many performed music in the private chamber. Further- 
more, the afifective power oftheir performances was reputed to sway patrons 
in unique ways. In Jakob von Grimmelshausen?s novel Szjlicissij12US (1669)， 
the protagonist uses his musical skills to captivate a succession of patrons and 
move Upwards in their service. In Italy, virtuoso singers were envied for the 
easy advancement that they sSupposedly received. As Rosa wrfrote in his satire， 
“The whole courtestuned to music, nothing else. /The rising sing do, ye 1j， 
500 4. 1/ The falling sing 1, so/ ji 72e, 00.53 

The career of Jean-Baptiste Lully demonstrates how skilled dealings with 
patrons could lead to spectacular advancement. He was the son ofa Florentine 
miller and came to Franceasascullion in aminorhousehold. He entered royal 
Service in 1652 asa dancerand rapidly became the favourite of Louis XIV, who 
was just a few years younger. The two men danced together in the Buietde 人 
zt (1653) and their shared enthusiasm for dancing enabled Lully to build a 
close relationship thathe then exploited to the full. Already in the 165os Lully 
was granteda musical power-baseatthe courtin the form ofhis own band (the 
Petiikswoloxs)with which hecould bypassexisting courtensembles.When Louis 
began his personal rule in 1661 he declared Lully SzxzttezdaNt de 1 WUWNSiGUe 
de CHamtpb1ei the next year Lully married the daughter of Michel Lambert， 
the senior musician in the Chambre. Having thus consolidated his position， 
Lully deprived rivals such as Robert Cambert (C. 1628-1677) Or Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier(1643-17o4)ofopportunities atcourt. In 1672 he gained the royal 
Privilege for opera in Paris, taking advantage of the bankruptcy of the exist- 
ing patent holders and then excluding his former collaborator, the dramatist 
Moliere, ffom royal productions. Already holding a monopoly over France”s 
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musical life, he entered the highest rank ofthe peerage when he was declared 
Secettaie dyoiin 1681; he requested this office afterhaving charmed the king 
by dancing in a revival of Ze box1geois JeNtilpotMe. Lully?s rise to complete 
musical power was facilitated by the cultural centralisation that accompanied 
Louiss political absolutism. With artistic resources focussed upon the couUIt 
and the formation ofstate-sponsored xcadejlies to promote thearts,itwas pos- 
Sibleforasingle musician to become very powerful indeed. Nonetheless,Lully 
deserves particular credit for having overcome the stigma that had adhered to 
Italians at the French court since the days of Cardinal Mazarin. His rise was a 
testimony to his skilful manoeuvring, back-stabbing and bribery, and also his 
Strong rapport with the king. 

The considerable opportunities for a court musician included many non- 
musical privileges and duties.A musician sent abroad to get Scores and recruit 
Singers for the couUrtwas often also entrusted with diplomatic work. Nicholas 
Lanier (1588-1666), Master ofthe King”s Musick, went to Italy to buy paint- 
ings for the Stuart coUIG Agostino Steffani (1654-1728) spent most of the 
169osasanenvoyforthe HouseofHanover; while other court musicians acted 
as Spies or informers. Many used their contacts to gather lucrative sinecures， 
Such as ecclesiastical benefices creating an income to beenjoyed for life. Some 
musiciansatthe English courtdabbledintrade:Alfonso Ferrabosco (II;c.1575- 
1028) and the flute-player Innocent Lanier had a monopoly to dredge the 
Thames， which entitled them to a penny on every ton of strangers” goods 
imported or exported.54 

It was not SUrprising that most musicians coveted positions in court, where 
often the most exciting and innovative musical developments took place. For 
instance,in central Europethelatest Italian stylesand operawerefound atsuch 
COUrts as Dresden and Innsbruck. A musician at a court did not have to liaise 
with conservative, interfering institutions such as churches and town coun- 
cils. Some patrons encouraged enterprise and innovation by funding foreign 
Study: in the 16oos northern musicians were regularly sent to Italy by Land- 
grave Moritz of Hesse-Kassel, by the Elector of Saxony and by Christian IV of 
Denmark. Perhaps most important, coOUTt service promised unequalled status 
and pay. In the ordinances regulating social status in Halle, the KabjelLxretistey 
at the nearby Weissenfels court was in the third out of nine orders of society， 
while the rank-and-file court musicians took fifth place, above even the trum- 
petersand kettle-drummerswhousuallyearned prestigefrom their ceremonial 
duties.55 Payatthe German couUrtswasalso good.SchiitzatDresdenearned 4oo 
gulden ayear in the 162os,when Schein?s basicsalaryas LeipzigThomaskantor 
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was 1oo gulden. Admittedly the figures are hard to compare, because Schein 
received free board and lodging, numerous gifts from the town council, and 
extra income from 名 nerals and weddings. It is unclear whether Schiitz also 
received food, clothing and housing,and as we shall see, his wages often went 
unpaid; buton paper atleasthewasundoubtedly one ofthe best-remunerated 
musicians ofhis day. 

Yet courtemployment had its own peculiar disadvantages. Itbound a musi- 
cian completely to the prince, curbing personal autonomy and (Save by spe- 
cial requesb freedom for private projects or travel. This subjugation was also 
evident in how court posts were filled: whereas most town musicians were 
recruited by way of competitive audition, those at coUFt were SouUght out by 
talent-scouts and then summoned to the lord?s service. Few dared to defy that 
call. The musician then promised to serve that Prince exclusively and to seek 
no other patron. Looking for another post could arouse princely displeasure: 
in 1717, Johann Sebastian Bach was imprisoned by Duke Wilhelm Ernst of 
Weimarforrequesting release fromhis service. Furthermore,thecompositions 
Written during couUrtly service were often regarded as the patron?s Property. In 
the 1560os the Duke of Bavaria tried to keep the motets of Orlande de Lassus 
(d. 1594) exclusive to the Munich court, until a copyistsmuggled a manuscript 
to the outside world. At Wolfenbiittel, Michael Praetorius (1571-1621) was 
notallowed to publish his court compositions without his patron?s consent.56 
And when the Medici family wanted a copy of Monteverdi>s 47i41NN4 after its 
Mantuan premiere, they asked the Mantuan coOUIt rather than the composer.57 

Musicians” letters suggest that court employment was highly insecure: as 
Monteverdi noted, court incomes could dry up on the death ofa duke or athis 
slightest 训 humour.58 In reality, however, courts varied widely in their treat- 
mentoftheir employees. Monteverdirs cynicism mustbe read in the contextof 
the Gonzagas at Mantua, who were volatile masters, and also, perhaps, of his 
Own refusal to adhere to the system. Following the death of Duke Vincenzo 
in 16012, many coOUFt Servants Were laid offi Monteverdi remained for several 
months but was then dismissed for reasons that remain Unclear, although he 
may have incurred displeasure byhinting thathe could get workelsewhere. By 
contrast,the Medicicourtcould offerveritable sinecures,paying salariesforljlife 
and sometimes to the musician?s heirs as well. Even here, however, musicians 
could besummarily dismissed on the death oftheir patron,and thebandatany 
COUrFt could be dispersed during periods of mourning or when princely taste 
changed. We have already seen how music at the English court was reduced 


56 Deeters,'Alte und neue Aktenfunde iiber Michael Praetorius, p. 103. 
57 Stevens (trans.), THe Zette1s orCUaxdio Mozteyerdi, p. 89. 
58 See Monteverdi"s letter to Alessandro Striggio of 13 March 162o, in ibid., p. 192. 
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after the accession of William and Mary in 1689, forcing composers such as 
Purcell to turn to the commercial theatres for work. Because coUIFt music Was 
Soproneto interruption and change, musicians often ended up movingaround 
So as to fjll these temporary periods ofunemployment. 

Court salaries were high on paper, but were not always paid in full or on 
time. Sometimes the princes who were the keenest music-lovers had little 
eye for future prudence and were perpetually short of cash. The letters of 
Monteverdi and Schiitz are full ofappeals for arrears to be paid. In 1611l, ata 
time of relative economic and political stability, most of the musicians at the 
Dresden courtwWere owed between 3 and 22 months ofback-pay.?? Conditions 
deteriorated markedly as the Thirty Years War took its toll. In August 1651， 
Schiitz complained to his patron that the musicians had received only nine 
months” wages in the past four years. One bass was "living like a sow in a 
Pigsty, has no bedstead, sleeps on strawy and has already pawned his coat and 
doubleb.4o Schiitz himself was not too badly off (in the same year he bought 
a house in Weissenfels, and at other times he loaned substantial sumas to the 
towns of Erfurtand Pirna), buthis repeated petitions to the Elector of Saxony 
Paint a bleak picture of the state of the Dresden musicians. He claimed to be 
finding court employment so wretched thathe rhetorically declared, 'Ifor my 
Part ... Would, God knows, rather be a cantor or organist in some small town 
than stay any longer in such circumstances.4 

Schiitzs outburst resonates with some of Monteverdi>s dissatisfaction Over 
courtlyservice.AsMonteverdibecame moreawareofhisownworth,heincreas- 
ingly disliked being subjugated to the whims of the Gonzagas. He refused to 
compose hastily or badly, taking up to a week to compose a madrigal, and he 
regularlycomplainedabouthavingto writeto princelycommand. His letters to 
his patron became increasingly forceful (although still jarded with the conven- 
tional formulas ofsupplication),and in 16o8 he audaciously requested his own 
dismissal.6> This request was not granted, but after he was removed from the 
cOUrItin 1612 he became Maestbo di cabbelaatStMarlkss,Venice.Although this 
was far from the small-town job rhetorically envisaged by Schiitz, Monteverdi 
valued the security ofhis church postand was also able to tap the urban market 
formusic. In aletterofMarch 162o he recounted the opportunities available to 
him in Venice: besides his job at St Mark'?s, he could earn money from outside 
engagements at other churches and private houses. Unlike a couUTt composer， 
Monteverdi was here paid separately for writing pieces and for directing per- 
formances.63 One also assumes that he was paid for his work for the newly 


59 Munck, Keeping up Appearances>, p. 228. 6o Miiller (ed.), 瑟 ezo7ich Scpttz, pp. 224-5. 
61 Ibidq., p. 224. 62 Stevens (trans.),， THpe Zettes ofCUaxdio Mozteyerdi, pp. 44，51. 
63 So Monteverdi reported to Alessandro Striggio on 13 March 162o; see ibid., pp. 19o-94. 
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opened public opera-houses in Venice, which he undertook even when he was 
in his seventies. 

Musicians in other towns also found a wide range of opportunities. In 
Lutheran cities Such as Nuremberg or Konigsberg, the upper social stratum 
often commissioned new pieces for their weddings and funerals. In Leipzig 
during the 162os, Schein presented printed copies of such pieces to the cit- 
izenry, asserting his presence in civic society and creating a demand for his 
Services. Pamphlets of occasional music were exchanged among the elite to 
affirm friendships and cultivate allegiances. As Schein noted in 7S7aelis B7120te17 
(1623), he often had to write occasional pieces at short notice and more hastily 
than he would haveliked,butsuch commissions doubtless gained him healthy 
feesanduseful contacts.Aswehaveseen,theearliestpublicconcertsareanother 
instance of musicians cultivating the urban market for music. In Liibeck, the 
organists Franz Tunder and Dieterich Buxtehude established the evening con- 
Cert Series known as 4pexz4d11N5iR. These concerts required immense Work not 
only in writing the music and marshalling the performers but also in raising 
Sponsorship from the town council and support from merchants. Although 
there was no charge for entry, money was made by selling printed booklets 
containing the texts, and encouraging some dignitaries to subscribe for their 
seats.64 Whereas concert series in other cities were often initiated by impov- 
erished musicians seeking to supplement their income - as with the 训 -paid 
London courtmusicians under John Banisterin 1672 - Tunder and Buxtehude 
Seem to have used the 4pexzdjtxsiR as an outlet for their ambitious projects in 
composition and performance， 

Yettown musicians often cast longing looks at the prestige attached to the 
COUFtSs. Monteverdi was a Prime example. In 1615, after only two years in 
Venice,hesentasupplicatoryletterto Mantuawhen itlooked likelythatMuzio 
Effrem would receive court commissions. He continued to compose for the 
Gonzagasand othernorth Italian dukes,and in the 16>oshe began negotiations 
to enter service at the Polish court and perhaps also at Vienna.65 In part these 
were the wiles of a musician keen to retain every chance of work and to play 
off prospective and current employees. But doubtless Monteverdi was also 
tempted by the honour and status carried by court service, as well as by the 
fattering knowledge that his name and music could enhance the prestige of 
some of the most powerful princes of Europe. 


64 Snyder, Dietericp Bxxtejpade, PP. 56-72. 
65 Saunders，'New Light on the Genesis of Monteverdis Eighth Book of Madrigals”; Parisi，“New 
Documents Concerning Monteverdis Relations with the Gonzagas'”. 
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The musician in society 


The practical musician hadanambiguous place in society.Although some com- 
posers won respectfortheir outputand learning,their craft remained separate 
位 om the intellectual mainstream and lacked the undeniable status oftheology 
orlaw.Partoftheproblem was thatthe profession was tarred by its association 
with itinerantmusicianswhose statuswWasnohigherthan beggarsand vagrants. 
In Germany wandering musicians Were classed as dishonourable (xzep7Nicjpe) 
along with hangmen,jailers, prostitutesand thelike.56 Hence the guild ofcivic 
instrumentalistsin Saxonyfounded in 1653,mentioned above,madestrenuous 
efiortsto provethehonourofits members and to distinguish them from itiner- 
antplayers.Evenelitemusicianscouldbeirkedbytheassociationsofdishonour， 
with Tobias Michael (Thomaskantor in Leipzig during the 163os) quoting the 
following proverb in his WMzxsicaliscper SeeleN-ZUStatdey THet (Leipzig, 1637): 


Wiltu reich werden und geehrt 
Vor gschicht gehalten und gelehrt， 
So lafg8die Music ungeacht 

Sonst Wirstu selber werdn veracht. 


[Ifyou wantwealth and honour /orto beadroitand learned, /leave Music well 
alone / or youll be despised yourself.] 


As proof of such a proverb，Schiitzs family - a line of well-off innkeepers 
and civic officials - tried to dissuade their son from becoming a professional 
musician and would have preferred him to enter the law like his brothers. 
The ambiguous status of musicians perhaps also reflected a fundamental 
rootlessness in their lives. They could ply their trade to all social classes but 
Sometimes thatvery mobility preventedthem from putting down roots.Schein 
was indispensable to theelite ofLeipzig in his capacity as Thomaskantor, Writ- 
ing and performing compositions that could boostthe reputation ofthe town 
and of its leading individuals; and he managed to get Some of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens to be godparents to his children. Yet he also worked at 
lower levels, writing lewd drinking songs for students; and when he came to 
choose his second wife, he aligned himself with a middling class by marrying 
the daughter ofa decorative painter. Many professionals seem to have spenta 
life betwixt and between, belonging to no other class than that of musician. 
This impression is strengthened by the tendency ofmusicians to marry within 
the profession. When they did marry into a non-musical family, they could 
rarely reach higher than the daughters of minor ofiticials. Even lesser nobility 
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were firmly out of reach: in 1589 the Mantuan Mestro di cabbpelia Giaches de 
Wert (1535-96) was forbidden to continue an afitair with Tarquinia Molza, a 
lady-in-waiting and singer at the Ferrarese COUTL. 

The relative wealth of musicians is hard to determine, partly because hard 
cuUIrency was notthe most important economic measure in the period. More- 
overthe fortunes ofindividuals could fluctuate markedly: war or plague could 
destroy the richest family, and bad harvests could lead to soaring grain prices 
and famine. Some mnusicians died paupers. Others, however, left substantial 
estates，SUch as Francesco Cavalli (16o2-76) whose cash investments alone 
WwWere worth more than the annual music budget at St Mark's, Venice. More 
typical was the variety of incomes of musicians in Dresden and London. At 
the Dresden court Schiitz earned for his work as Kajpelmeister as much as an 
asSistant preacher, and probably only slightly less than his brothers earned as 
lawyers. The other Dresden musicians received a range of salaries similar to 
those ofwell-paid kitchen sta 任 67 For London, Ian Spink has estimated thata 
rank-and-file court musician might expect to be paid the same as a better-o 储 
member ofthe clergy, a military officer, or someone in the liberal arts. Lesser 
musicians Such as town waits Were closer to shopkeepers or minor tradesmen 
in their income，while a street musician might be indistinguishable from a 
beggar.48 But it must be remembered that the nominal wages of musicians 
might go unpaid or might equally be augmented by freelancing，and that 
fringe benefits (such asallovwances for housing, clothing and food) could make 
asignificant difference to an annual income. 

Although music was a risky choice for a child of a well-o 储 包 mily such as 
Schiitz, it could also offer remarkable economic and social advancement to 
thoseofmodestbirth.VWehavealreadyseenhowLullyrosefrombeingamillers 
SontoholdinghighnoblerankinFrance;similarly,Giulio Cacciniwasthesonof 
acarpenterandyetachievedtheabilityto movefreelythroughthe Medicicourt. 
Musical skillshadalwaysallowedthoseofhumble origin toenterandinfluence 
Privileged circles.The commercialisation ofopera increased the opportunities 
for those with musical talent, and we have seen how the orphanages of Venice 
taught musicto foundlings as askill thatallowed them to make their own way 
in the world. Castratos perhaps furnish the bestexample ofmusicas ameans of 
advancement. Justas many Italian parents senttheir children into monasteries 
and convents in order to save the costs of marriageand rearing a family, it was 
common for fmilies in the Kingdom of Naples to have one or more of their 
SOns castrated and then enrolled in a conservatory. Atthe least, the son might 


67 Munck, Keeping up Appearances>, pp. 26-7. 
68 Spink (ed.), THe Bacpmel istoy ojMzsic 芭 Bitait iii: 33. 
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gain the security of a church post; at the best he might make a fortune from 
Opera. The castrato would have no children of his own to raise - Setting limits 
on the dispersal ofthe family patrimony - butwould instead be devoted to his 
careerand to making an incomethatmightsupporthis parents in their old age. 
Yet the act ofcomposing and performing cannot always be reduced merely 
to matters ofeconomic or social survival. In the same way that amateurs Were 
drawnto music,some professionalsfeltacommitmentto their craftthat defied 
reason Or need. Schiitz persisted with musicagainst his parents wishes, devot- 
ing continuous study, travel and writing" to the craft.69 Notall of his output 
was Written for his duties or for immediate pecuniary advantage. In 1655 one 
of his colleagues published Schiitz?s Zombiezsticpe Gesiuqye, a collection of 
modest pieces that Schiitz had written in his “spare time” (NebeN-Stlde]) for 
the Dresden choirboys.Even ifthis claim is discounted as the typical false mod- 
esty in statements ofauthorship,thereexistother pieces thatSchiitz seemingly 
Wrote for private reasons. Upon the death of his wife in 1625, he composed 
a heartfelt Kayjied and also completed a book of simple psalm-settings, the 
Becker Psalter, wrfitten partly for his own domestic use and 'to draw greater 
comfort in my sorrow?”. Here the very actof composition seems to have been a 
therapeutic act to Structure and dissipate his grief, Schiitz?s sense ofa musical 
Vocation may also be evident in his later desire to revise and publish his music， 
even ifherehewasalso concerned to maintain his professional identity in print. 
And although most music was an accompaniment to ceremony, liturgy OF 
Social gatherings, it was doubtless still possible for practitioners to get per- 
Sonal satisfaction from their playing and composing. Whatever the patron had 
commissioned, musicians could include details to raisea knowing or appPrecia- 
tive Smile between performers. Musicians were subject to economicand social 
forces, but their achievements in the musical styles and genres discussed else- 
where in this book cannot be seen solely as functions of these forces. Music 
could be a family trade, a courtier?s Skill, a connoisseurs pleasure or a means 
ofadvancement, but it was a craft that demanded and rewarded quality work- 
manship, despite the many Uncertainties of a profession racked by change. 
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四 和 四 
Music in nevw worlds 


VICTOR ANAND COELHO 


Imaginethatduringthelastweek ofDecemberaround 16oo,a Portuguese vesS- 
Sel leaves Goa, the magnificent capital ofthe Portuguese Asian empire located 
35o miles south of Bombay, for the six-month return to Lisbon. The bottom 
two layers ofthe four-deck ship are devoted to storing spices - mainly pepper， 
but the return cargo also includes cinnamon，ginger, nutmeg, cloves, indigo 
and Chinese silk boughtfrom Moorish traders. With the remaining two decks 
reserved forofficial cabinsand thestorageofprivatelyowned chests,little room 
is left for the loo sailors and a chicken coop.!: Crossing the Indian Ocean dur- 
ingthe mostpleasanttime ofthe year, the ship docks briefly atthe Portuguese 
possession of Mozambique (settled 15o7) and arrivesa month lateratthe Cape 
ofGood Hope.Butinstead ofroundingthe Capeand sailing northup the coast 
of West Africa, past the Portuguese settlements of Benin (1485), the Congo 
(c. 148o)j, Sierra Leone (146o), the archipelago of Sio Tome (c. 1471), and the 
Cabo Verde islands (1444), which lie along the route that brought them to 
India, the Portuguese crew sails due west into the heart of the Atlantic bring- 
ing the ship almost within sight of the Brazilian coast before its sails catch 
the easterly winds that will allow it to tack north towards the Azores, the last 
Stop ofthe over 1o,ooo-mile round trip before reaching Lisbon.Along the way， 
descriptions and opinions of native instruments and musical styles are logged 
into diaries: a Congolese lute, xylophones from Mozampbique, cymbals, drums 
and bells,and reed instruments.? 

Had this ship continued on to Brazil, where the Portuguese had settled in 
150oo,OoUrmusicallyminded crewwouldhavenoticed thatthemusicperformed 
in some ofthe larger churches there involved the same or similar repertory to 
whattheyhad heard 7,ooo milesaway in the Se Catedral in Goa, which,in turn， 
wasthemusic,including chant,usedin countless Catholicchurches in Portugal 
andacrossEurope.This observation will certainlycomeasasurpriseforreaders 
accustomedtotheEuropeanmap on which wehaveplottedthe main itineraries 


1 On the itineraries and personnel, etc., of Portuguese Vessels, see Domingos, "Vaisseaux et mariniers”. 
2 Forasummary ofthese accounts, see Brito, 'Sounds ofthe Discoveries:. 
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ofourearly-modern musichistories. We are so used to working on this narrow 
geographical scale - forexample, considering how quickly Josquinys music was 
disseminated throughout Europe,or thespeedatwhich musicians in northern 
Germany kept abreast of developments in Baroque Italy - that we may be 
Startled at how swiftly and comprehensively repertories, instruments, perfor- 
mance Styles and ceremonial practices were transmitted along the routes of 
exploration in the Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, allowing the Oriental， 
Oldand Newworlds to sharecommon musical experiencesatroughlythesame 
time. To give buttwo examples: non-European sources show thatthe musicof 
Francisco Guerrero (1528-99) was heard during the late sixteenth century not 
only in Spain (and, to be sure,in other parts of Europe), butalso in Guatemala 
as Well as in the Philippines. And we find near-contemporaneous sources of 
dances of African origin in the Congo/Angola, Brazil and Portugal, some of 
Which later found their way into the European guitar repertory.3 

Interestin the transmission of mainstream European repertories (or at least 
Styles) across continents and cultures has emerged as a fertile area within musi- 
cology in recent years, not least because of its relevance to the discipline?s on- 
going re-examination of its methods and canons. The topic has shed light on 
the colonial and political - what used to be considered “ambassadorial - roles 
of music, as well as on the self-awareness (or nob of "dominant' cultures, and 
on the nature ofand reasons for musical export itself.4 In many ways, Work in 
this areais symptomatic of, inota cause of, the new rapprochements between 
musicology, ethnomusicology, literature, critical theory and cultural studies. 
Colonial and post-colonial studies have inspired fresh examinations of opera 
and its subtexts, ranging from orientalism and missionary conquests of Asian 
“others in the seventeenth century, to an increased interest in New World 
SoOUrces,non-Western influences,and politics (both sexual and institutional).5 

On the other hand, traditional methodologies such as documentary and 
SoUrce Studies remain fundamental for any assessment of the global history 
and politics ofcross-cultural repertories during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.Thevoluminous archival work on Jesuitdocuments byscholars such 
as Joseph Wicki and Carlos Leonhardt, for example, are rich with information 
about musics function along the routes of Asian and New World missions 
reSpectively, and its context in terms ofevangelical and institutional politics，. 


3 Budqasz，“The Five-course Guitar (Yiola) in Portugal and Brazil in the Late Seventeenth and Early 
Eighteenth Centuries”, pp. 148-56. See also Budasz?s study and edition of musical references in the works 
ofthe seventeenth-century Brazilian poet Greggrio de Mattos (1636-96):4 Mzfsica 1o Tetbjo de Gregdjiode 
Mattos. 

4 Baumann (ed.), To MHzsic, Mazsics of the TTorid. 

5 Dellamora and Fischlin (eds), Tjpe JoorObpera; Maehder, “The Representation ofthe“Discovery”on 
the Opera Stage'. 
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In his work on the Philippines, William Summers has also noted the detail 
and frequency ofdiscussionsabout music in Jesuit correspondence.6 Similarly， 
archival research conducted in Japan，Paraguay，Brazil，Mexico，Bolivia and 
Guatemala - again, mostly dealing with Jesuit missions - has raised impor- 
tant issues concerning both the installation of European music in conquered 
territories, and the culturally embedded politics within that music. 
Notsurprisingly, despite the dispassionate and objective pretexts ofarchival 
Work，Ppost-colonial history has revealed its own subjectivity through the 
mounting tension between European and non-European perspectives that is 
part of the complexity that overwrites post-colonial identities to the present 
day. In other words, scholars have split, interpretatively speaking, along cul- 
turally grounded lines that are often in conflict. The resujlt is a re-opening of 
the past that has allowed non-VWestern scholars to reclaim their own history， 
apart frfom, and on different terms from, their inherited tradition of Western 
historiography. Afterall,as Gerard Behaguehas remarked,colonialism is 'a pre- 
meditated act oftransfer and imposition of the cultural/musical values of the 
colonising group. In this, it differs from more natural Situations of contact.27 
Ever since the publication of Edward Said?s O7ieztzlism challenged the post- 
colonialattitudesembeddedinliteraryand artisticrepresentation,manyTecent 
methods for understanding colonised cultures have appeared across the aca- 
demic spectrum though with varying degrees ofsuccess atescaping the gravi- 
tational pull ofthe West.8 AccordingtoDipesh Chakrabarty,whohasexamined 
Several post-colonial modelsforthestudyofIndian history,much ofthe newest 
WwWork produces a situation in which even with a concerted effort to amplify the 
voices ofsubaltern others,theend-resultremains predominantly Eurocentric: 
So long as the history remains a discourse "produced at the institutional site 
of the university . . . Europe remains the sovereign?.9 Third-VWorld histori- 
ans feel a need to refer to works in European history, Chakrabarty continues， 


buthistoriansof Europedonotfeelanyneedtoreciprocate.Europeansproduce 
their work in relative ignorance of non-VVestern histories, and this does not 
Seem toaffectthequality oftheir work.This is a gesture,however,that Indians 
cannotreturn.They cannotafford an equality or symmetry ofignorance atthis 
level without taking the risk ofappearing "old 包 shioned” or "outdated?.1 


In sum, Indian history, when filtered through a Western genre of history 
(for example, colonialism, Jesuit histories, determinism, Marxism or Manifest 


6 Summers, “The Jesuits in Manila", p. 666. 

7 Behague, “The Global Imnpact ofPortuguese Music and Musical Institutions”, p. 75. 

8 Among the most successful challenges to earlier post-colonial models is Mignolos THpe Dar&eyr 9ide 
Oo tje Reaissa1Ce, Which proposes new paradigmes for studying hybrid cultures and identifying the syn- 
cretic relationships that evolved between coloniser and colonised that were ignored in previous historical 
acCcOUnts. 

9 Chakrabarty, "Postcoloniality and the Artifice of History”, p. 1. 10 Ibid., p. 2. 
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Destiny), is but a variation on a master European narrative. This may be 
inevitable, given that it is difficujlt to present any form of history as we Under- 
Stand the term without some recourse to Western Structures of historical 
thought. However, the Situation prompts some circumspection. Accordingly，, 
my essay will examine the geographical reach of seventeenth-century music 
and its political and cultural ramifications by considering both sides of the 
colonial dialogue. Ifbytheword'politicsywecan understand a web ofinteract- 
ing relationships involving authority, power and influence, music becomes an 
importantsource ofinformation as both cultural productand mode ofpolitical 
discourse. Since music outside Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
Centuries was mainly managed by missionaries，religious orders，viceroys， 
diplomats, merchants, and soldiers in the service of Christianity and nation， 
OUI SoOUrces are mostly European, ecclesiastical, diplomatic - not to mention 
written and therefore targeted at an audience -and so inescapably prejudiced 
and Eurocentric. ButIhave endeavoured to approach this material in a critical 
人 ashion, also acknowledging non-European voices and perspectives. Begin- 
ning With analyses ofsource studies and patronage in order to identify musical 
repertoriesand their context,Iwill proceed to the connections between global 
politics through a case-study of music as it was exported to and developed 
within the Portuguese colony of Goa from the arrival in the city of the first 
Jesuit, Francis Xavier in 1542, to the decline of Goa?s role as the capital of the 
Portuguese empire in the late seventeenth century. I will also discuss some of 
the cross-cultural travels of instruments and instrumental music during the 
Seventeenth century, which will permit some further observations about the 
role ofmusic within the politics of culture. 


QUo7OUo CONLQEDOIINS CONECUINL LOT 
77 te11Q QULe1N02 


“Hovw shall we sing the Lords song in a foreign ljand>, wrote the Italian Jesuit 
Rudolf Acquaviva (quoting Psalm 137) during his celebrated mission to the 
heart of the Mughal Empire in India.:* Source studies and documents have 
Played a crucial role in identifying the global range of European musical trans- 
mission, musics institutional setting and users, and the relationship between 
genre and ceremony. The most precise information concerning European 
musical exports comes from earlier in the sixteenth century,， when Spanish， 
Portuguese and English colonial missions to the New VWorld, Africa and Asia 


11 Letter 人 om Fr.RudolfAcquavivatoFr.NunoRodrigues, 1o September158o. Foratranslation ofthis 
letter, see Correia-Afonso (ed.), Zette7s .omt he MUGHal Coxi 思 pp. 87-91. This book contains the complete 
Correspondence dealing with the Jesuit mission to Fatehpur Sikri. 
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quickly established a musical infrastructure foruse in liturgical services, diplo- 
matic missions and military operations, thus necessitating the exporting of 
music books, choir directors, singers, trumpeters, drummers and occasionally 
String players. In essence, this was an installation ofa prefabricated European 
musicaltraditionboundtoitsfunction,aco-ordinated systemofritual designed 
mainly to overwrite indigenous sacred and ceremonial practices, analogous to 
the manner in which Christian churches in India supplanted razed temples 
and mosques on the very Same locations. The importance placed on music 
throughout early European colonialism betrays its role as both a superior 
language and a replacement of existing ones. Prior to coming to India, the 
Portuguese Vicar-General Miguel Vaz produced a 41-point plan that wrote 
into law extremely harsh measures meant to Secure the conversion of the 
natives.12 Shirodkar writes that "Hindus in Goa were to be deprived of all 
human rights, idolatry was to be outlawed, temples to be destroyed, idols 
in no form to be made: - although Hindu idols were indeed replaced by 
crucifixes -and'Hindu festivals to remain uncelebrated.:3 In political terms， 
the penalty of violating any of these rules was harsh. King D. Sebastiao I 工 
of Portugal banned even the domestic display of idols, and set severe lim- 
its Upon temple festivities and ritual, marriage and cremation ceremonies， 
all of which normally called for elaborate and explicit musical expression.14 
Punishments were meted out in the form of economic disenfranchisement in 
Which violators lost their estates to the Church.: Many other cases and laws 
could be cited to document further how indigenous practices involving music 
were both obliterated and comprehensively replaced by ready-made colonial 
values. 

Thusthesuccess ofevangelical missions to both Asiaandthe NewVorld was 
predicated to a large degree on a concomitant musical colonisation deriving 
位 om thetransplantingoftraditional representational ceremonies such as those 
of the Mass and Office, as well as of processions and feast-days. These rituals 
imposed a new cultural grammar through sight, sense and sound. In his study 
of music and death rituals in sixteenth-century Mexico, Wagstaff shows how 
theelaborate tradition ofProcessions ofthe Dead re-enacted by the Spanish in 
Latin America'served a pedagogical purpose because they provided a moment 
When the new“journey”of Christianity could be solidified in the new con- 
verts minds”.16 In a similar 伍 shion, the native dances and music in Corpus 


12 Forafuall accountofthe suppression of Hindu practices, see Priolkar, THe Cou TU9IUN0o1, pp. 114-49. 

13 Shirodkar，Evangelisation and its Harsh Realities in Portuguese India"，p. 81，which provides a 
concise summary from a Hindu scholar”s perspective. 

14 Pearson, Tjpe PortxgUese it Tadia, p. 117. 

15 Shirodkar, “Socio-Cultural Life in Goa during the 16th Century”, p. 33. 

16 Wagstaff "Processions for the Dead, the Senses, and Ritual Identity in Colonial Mexico”, p. 169. 
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Christi processions from colonial Cuzco were intentionally programmed by 
the Spanish elite as a way for Andeans“to“perform>”their indigeneity and 
thereby act out the role of the defeated Other in the triumph of Christianity 
Over native religion?.!7 By 1545, musical training and its attendant ceremony 
in Goa had become institutionalised as part of a pedagogical system for the 
parochial schools that all boys were required to attend. On the other side of 
the world,the Spaniards of Guatemala, onlya decade following their conquest 
of 1523-4, had built a cathedral, providing a theatre for such rituals to evolve 
within a mixed community; this was soon followed by the installation of a 
permanent organist, and also of a cpajte "who mustalways be expert enough 
to sing and conduct chant at the choirbook stand?.18 

On a more local level, missionaries in the field in Mexico and Goa were 
instructed to use chant then polyphony, to assist in the conversion process. 
Polyphony, in fact, was introduced in Goa explicitly as a means for the musi- 
cal seeding ofvillages and to increase the number of heathen” baptisms. The 
pedagogical success of the enterprise - in musical training 计 not necessarily in 
Conversion - is borne out by the testimony of Joseph di Santa Maria from the 
last quarter ofthe seventeenth century, reporting on his visit to Goa: 


In that city I enjoyed many times listening to very beautiful music for feasts， 
especially that of St Ignatius Loyola, which was celebrated with seven choirs 
and the sweetest SDt1ojNie in the Professed House ofthe Fathers of the Society 
[the Basilica do Bom Jesus], where the body of St. Francis Xavier is found; and 
in Saying that it was like being in Rome, I was told that I was not mistaken， 
becausethe composition thathad been broughtto thatplace was bythe famous 
Carissimi. I cannot believe hovw musically proficient are the Canarini [Goans]， 
and with what ease they perform. 

There is no Christian hamlet or village that does not have in its church an 
organ, harp,and a viola, and a good choir of musicians who sing for festivities 
and for holy days, Vespers, Masses, and litanies, and with much cooperation 
and devotion . . .29 


Amerindian choirs in Mexico had also become highly accomplished in singing 
polyphony and as copyists of European music.2 


17 Baker, "Music at Corpus Christi in Colonial Cuzco?, p. 364. 

18 Stevenson, "European Music in 16th-Century Guatemala", p. 343. 

19 Letter from Joseph di Santa Maria(Giuseppe Sebastiani), in the 4ag91t 如 to Vincenzo Maria Murchio， 
TViaggioQPadieoxiextaiidelbadye 下 TtcelzoOMazia 看 9. Cate1itad2 9ie10 ...CO1L2 0SSe1VaQEiO1ND 2 SUCCESSINEL 
Medesij110, 1C0S8011D 2 让 CiVU1iEM0NONE .COULC CESCNitONE CEGIPONDNGLEGUQG1UNed2 Se1 为 211 XCCEL ezia1t 纪 丰 
GUELMONCO NOVO, CO 1O70VitLS1IOUC Diyiso zi Ci2GUe L207.. .COUUCNUNOVC LIU deUG Secotd2 Sbpeditio1e 
CLPDtdie orie1tz 下 亚 MONSUG1O7 SebastiaN0i (Venice, 1683), iii: 105. 

20 S.SadieandJ.Tyrrell (eds), THpe New G7ove Dictiozay oFMaSic ad MUSicia1s 2nd edn, 29 vols (London， 
2001), Xvi: 543 (5.J，“Mexico7). 
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Repertory and transmission 


Along all of the roads of exploration, the documentary and musical sources， 
whether associated with the cathedral or with the village parish，reveal an 
extraordinary level ofmusical proficiency, both Euro-insular and syncretic. As 
Ihave already noted, the early repertories brought to the New World and to 
Asia are remarkable both for their similarity to European music, and for their 
contemporaneity with it. The Guatemala and Puebla manuscripts studied by 
Snow and Borg dating 从 om between the 158os and the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, forexample,containalargeandsignificantrepertoryofpolyphonicMass， 
motet, Magnificat, hymn and Holy Week settings by Spanish and Portuguese 
composers. Some of them were emigres, such as Gaspar Fernandes; but other 
Works are by the likes of Isaac, Josquin and Mouton, reflecting the“classic” 
and retrospective - even canonical - tastes revealed by Spanish sources of the 
period.2. Other NewWorld manuscriptsfrom Bogotiand Mexico reveal trans- 
Atlanticconcordanceswithworksbythe greatestIberian composersoftheage- 
Morales, Guerrero, Victoria and Lobo - alongside works by emigres. 刀 
Similarly, Summers has shown how Spanish polyphonic sources in Manila 
reflecthovw the city;ys celebratory life "was densely intertwined with the bifocal 
projection of Spanish colonialism, that worldwide enterprise undertaken by 
the inextricably interlocked institutions of the Roman Catholic church and 
the Spanish crown”.23 Virtually all ofthe major Catholic orders - Dominicans， 
Augustinians, Franciscansand especially, ofcourse,the Jesuits - were responsi- 
bleforthecultivation ofmusicand theteachingofmusicians.Thefirstbooks of 
polyphonic music, as wellasthefirstcpnaxztre and organ,werebroughtto Manila 
not 人 fom Spain but 人 fom Mexico, where the parent tradition had presumably 
Proved its ability to operate in a new context. An early seventeenth-century 
inventory of a Manila book merchant lists Guerreroys first book of motets 
(Venice, 157o), leading Summers to speculate that his music was well known 
in Manila alongside much other polyphony, some of it by native musicians，. 
The genres represented included virtually every type of music: Mass cycles， 
motets, ViUaxzcicos, canZonettas, and polyphonic settings for Vespers, for the 
Same service, and of the 72 Dezx1.24 The performance styles described by the 


21 See Snow,， “Music by Francisco Guerrero in Guatemala", and his splendid edition of one of the 
Guatemala manuscripts: R. Snow (ed), 4 Nem To7id Colectioz of PopjppoD .Jor Bob TeeR azd the Same 
Se7Vice: CUUteNQLG C 询 /Cathedyal4ycpiye, WMSicMS4(Chicago, 1996). Seealso Borg, "The Polyphonic Music 
in the Guatemalan Music Manuscripts ofthe Lilly Library”. 

22 For general descriptions, see Stevenson?s indispensable 尺 e1l0i5s01Ce Nd BU1709UE MUSICQL Sox1Ces 了 1 
太 e 4Mteyicas, and the checklist contained in Sadie and Tyrrell (eds), THpe Nem Gyove Dictioza1O oraSic Nd 
WUsiCiQ15，XXiv, 5S.y. “SoUrces，MS,，SIX,，23: Renaissance polyphony: South and Central American MSS”， 
Which also lists more specialised studies. 

23 Summers,， The Jesuits in Manila", p. 659. 24 Ibid., pp. 663-4. 
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SOUrces- forexample,4wltematoi performance betweensingingand instrumen- 
tal sections played by loud winds, drums and bells - may Prove to be valuable 
indications of European tastes as well. As a technique used in all colonial out- 
posts,the polychoral style may also have had broader pedagogical and ideolog- 
ical aims. A report from Angola around 162o mentions that a polychoral Mass 
was Sung accompanied by instruments, with thirteen black musicians divided 
into three choirs for sonic efifect.25 

The presence of the Jesuits in Paraguay from 16o9 contributed to much 
the same type of New World musical culture.26 The main activity remained 
the teaching of music as part of training missionaries for their work in the 
field and for the deployment of larger musical forces for processions and 
ritual. Indigenous music was initially tolerated,but soon native musicians， 
Such as the highly-skilled Guaranfi, were retrained. As for the specific reper- 
tory in Paraguay, little concrete evidence has surfaced prior to the residence 
there of the Jesuit composer Domenico Zipoli from 1717 to his death in 
1726; his works are well documented in the Archivio Musical de Chiquitos 
in Concepcion. However, Herczog believes that Spanish polyphony is likely 
to have been used by the Jesuits, though probably not before 1614. Between 
1617and 1639asolid infrastructure ofmusical training,both vocaland instru- 
mental, was created through the arrival of two professional Jesuit musicians， 
the Belgians Jean Vaisseau and Louis Berger, which initiated what has been 
described as a "Flemish-Iberian? musical style.2 Documents shovw that in just 
a few years, polyphonic, polychoral Masses were given with frequent Partic- 
ipation of instruments. In addition，organs and harps, among other instru- 
ments, were manufactured locally, examples of which are extant in Bolivian 
collections.28 

Thedocumentationfor Indiais similarin thatitprovides onlyafew details of 
any Specific musical works,and other than Carissimias noted by Sebastiani, no 
othercomposeris named. Butreferences to motetsand cdtztgusareubiquitous， 
as are numerous instances of polychoral performance, perhaps involving xlte 广 
NM4tM practice, along with the singing of Vespers. Frequently, Indian instru- 
ments wereusedalong with the voicesand organ. The political and evangelical 
purpose ofsuch extravagantand pluralistic music is made very clear. Francesco 
Pasio, akeyfigure in the Japanese missions ofthe Society of Jesus, writes from 
Goain 1578 that in the Colegio de Sio Paulo 


25 Stevenson, PoytxkgWeESe MUWSiC 0Nd MUSiCia1s 4b70ad 如 1650, p. 17; Brito, "Sounds of the Discoveries”， 
p. 13. 

26 On music in Paraguay Under the Jesuits, see Herczog, ONeo iele Tadie. 27 Ibid., pp. 165-87. 

28 Szarin and Nestosa, Mizhsica el Las 7edaccio1es Jesxtticas de de7iCa de1 50. Some of these instruments 
are Iceproduced in Herczog, Ofeo iele 7zdie. 
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the Divine Office is celebrated in this church with as much solemnity and 
perfection as there can be，because to make the gentiles dismiss their own 
ceremoniesand to make them seizetheimportantmeaningand aftfection ofour 
Christianity and divine cult, the Fathers celebrate the Offices very solemnly， 
singing the Mass of the principal feasts with a deacon and sub deacon, and 
Vespers with five Fathers with copes, employing very good music [performed 
by] orphans and nevw converts,who,numbering alittle less than loo,remain in 
one part ofthe College, playing the organ and other instruments ofthe land.29 


The only sources that have come to light so far in Goa are two books, Prob- 
ably dating from no earlier than the 169os，containing WAaxzcicos，cpacotas 
and cz690s from the Convento das MoOnicas, built between 16o9 and 1627. 
Some of the texts, including a play, are to be sung to formulas, while others， 
intended for StMichaels day - to which avwiWaxzcico in Guatemala and a Mass in 
Bolivia are also dedicated39? -are scored polyphonically with parts for harp and 
Viola.31 


Instrumental diplomacy 


One of the richest areas of study towards evaluating the (intermrelationships 
among colonial cultures (and their post-colonial ramifications) involves the 
history and transmission of musical instruments. As a barometer of cross- 
cultural influence, instrumental families have long been central sources for 
ethnomusicologists (including scholars of popular culture): they bear witness 
toalonghistoryofmnulti-cultural appropriation,and theyarealso indicators of 
Status and class,and,to use Bourdieu?s term, of cultural capital.32 Within the 
matrix ofcolonial or state politics,instruments are often pressed into service as 
Symbols ofnational identity, whether through representations in art through 
pre-meditated export or through theirsubsidised production.Needless to say， 
the topicis immense and extends farbeyond the scopeofthis discussion. Buta 
fewexamplesillustrating the cultural and political dimensions ofinstrumental 
transmission will, I hope, give an indication of how fertile this area can be to 
the topic at hand. 

Ian Woodfields important study on the global itineraries of English musi- 
cians delineatestheroleofmusicand instruments in cross-cultural encounters， 


29 Wicki (ed.), Docxjtexztz idica, xi: 358-9. 

30 Stevenson,*European Musicin 16th-CenturyGuatemala", p.347.Onthe WissaS. MgNesee Herczog， 
Ofeo yelle Jadie, figs 17-18. 

31 Forastudy,albeit superficial, ofthe texts, see Castel-Branco, “The Presence of Portuguese Baroque 
in the Poetic Works ofthe Sisters of Santa Monica in Goa'. 

32 For a broad look at cross-cultural itineraries and guitar history，see Coelho，“Picking through 
Cultures”. For a more anthropologically oriented study that underscores the guitars role within class 
hierarchies, see Reily, Hybridity and Segregation in the Guitar Cultures of Braz 让 . 
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Particularly after the establishment of the East India Company in 16oo. This 
ranged from traditional gift-giving (still crucial in the mating dance between 
Western and Asian business executives today) and the use oftrumpets for Sig- 
nallingand military manoeuvres,to anaesthetising the prick offoreign cultures 
(Such as byallowing a native to "have a go ata Western instrumentto promote 
cooperation and friendship),33 as well as, of course, for ceremony and ritual. 
Here, politics, diplomacy and etiquette are allied concerns, with instruments 
usedasolivebranches to make inroadstotheotherside.Ifonlytheyhad organs， 
Singers and other instruments, an Italian missionary in Japan wrote to Rome， 
it would take only a year to convert the populations of Kyoto and Sakai.34 By 
10ol a school oforgan craftsmen was making instruments with bamboo pipes， 
initiating a decade during which Japan?s cultural sympathies were officially 
bound to the West.35 In this same year, the first clavichord arrived in China， 
beginning almost two centuries of use of Western keyboard instruments in 
the royal courts: brought by the famous Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci, the 
instrument stimulated the acculturation in, and teaching of Western idioms， 
and was even Used for accompanying Mass.36 

Continuing a convention well established by explorers, Portuguese traders 
of the sixteenth century routinely bartered portable organs with native lead- 
ers，presenting such instruments as wonders of European technology. The 
first organ probably arrived in India in 15oo in this manner, and both organs 
and harpsichords were carried as gifts on Portuguese expeditions from Goa 
to Ethiopia.37 Intended initially as a traditional diplomatic overture, the gift- 
giving ofinstruments planted the seed for unexpected musical developments. 
The use ofthe harmonium in India, for example, is an outgrowth ofthe intro- 
duction oforgans from this period, its fixed-pitch keyboard remaining a pecu- 
liarly Western element at odds with Indian variable-scale instruments and 
Singing techniques. In 15go, Francis Xavier brought as gifts to Japan musical 
instruments which have been variously described as a monacordio”, “vihuelas 
de arcoand a'clavicordio”.38 Examples ofJapanese art-works during the early 
Seventeenth century reveal the extent to which the Jesuits promoted the rep- 
resentation of instruments as part of their pedagogy, as in the case of those 
Japanese paintings showing instruments mentioned in the Psalms (trumpets， 


33 Woodfield, BlGLisjp Masicia1ls 访 友 e 49e oFExjoxatioz, p. 112. 

34 See Waterhouse，The Earliest Japanese Contacts with Western Music, p. 38, which also contains 
an account of the 包 mous European visit from 1582 to 1586 of four SN; musicians that was arranged 
by Valignano, during which they performed in Portugal, Venice and Rome on keyboard and stringed 
instruments, and were painted by Tintoretto. 

35 Ibid., p. 42. 

36 Lindorfft “Missionaries, Keyboards and Musical Exchange in the Ming and Qing Courts, pp. 403-5. 
On Jesuit music in China in this period, see also Picard, "Music (17th and 18th Centuries). 

37 Woodfield, BlgLisjp Masicia1ls 访 友 e 49e oFEXjoxatiot, p. 96. 38 Ibid., pp. 183-4. 
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harp) or associated with angels (lutes, viols, vihuelas).3? Guitars (synonymous 
with the Portugueseywioia) are listed in Brazilian inventories of1614 and 1615， 
anda 1676 inventory from a monastery in Chile lists a guitar and two vihuelas 
(whether da Ma1o or de aco is unclearn). There exist two seventeenth-century 
New World guitar manuscripts: the so-called Codice Saldivar no. 2 from 
Mexico，which contains a work by the Spanish guitarist Gaspar SanZz plus 
Pieces for cittern with New World titles; and a Peruvian manuscript dating 
from 167o-17o3 copied by a Franciscan. This has led James Tyler to speculate 
thatbytheend ofthe seventeenth century,'itseemsthatthe guitarwasas much 
apartofeveryday life in the New World as it was in the homeland?.42 
Bythemiddle ofthe seventeenth century,lutesand vihuelasbegintobemen- 
tioned in Goa. Pietro della Valle wrote from India that the Portuguese captain 
Manoel Pereira de la Gerda “entertain?d us with Musick of his three daugh- 
ters, who sungand play?d very well after the Poxtxgal manneruponthe Lute?;41 
archival sources frequently mention the playing of the "bihuela” in domestic 
Settings; and John Fryers4 New 4ccoxttofEast1adia atd Perxsia (London, 1698) 
describes (pp. 152-4) the women of Goa as being "extraordinarily featured and 
compleatly shaped? and as "plying themselves wholly to devotions and the care 
ofthehouse"-'theysingandplayonthelute,makeconfections,pickle acpa7S .4 
In sum, it is no exaggeration to Say that the Strong Western classical tradition 
of music in Goa, formed within the Indo-Portuguese cultural crucible of the 
Seventeenth centuryy is ofa piece with the sentimentand temper ofthe period 
of exploration. Covert Christian communities in Japan, sentunderground asa 
resultofanti-Christian exclusionlawsafter1614,neverthelesskeptmanyVVest- 
ern traditions alive and even fostered them through contact with the Dutch 
up until the renewed interest in the West during the eighteenth century.43 


Goa: a case-Sstudy in Portuguese expansion and 
Jesuit patronage 


The firstEuropean settlers in Goa Were the Portuguese, who with the landing 
of Vasco da Gama in 1498 opened up the spice routes between Europe and 


39 See the reproduction ofa zip Screen Showing a Japanese female musician playing a vihuela (nota 
lute, as stated in the catalogue) in Cooper et &L，7THe Soxthemt Ba7ba7ia11s, p. 166. On the representation of 
Western instruments in Japan, see also Minamino, "European Musical Instruments in Sixteenth-Century 
Japanese Paintings”. On viols in Japan, as well as the visit there of some young Goan musicians skilled in 
chant and polyphony, see Kambe, "Viols in Japan in the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries”. 

49 Tyler and Sparks, THpe GUitar Qtd 族 MUSiC ol e ReNa15SG11Ce 如 e CUassical EU, p. 151; foralist of 
other New World guitar sources of the eighteenth century, see p. 163. On cross-cultural aspects of the 
Baroque guitar, see Russell, "Radical Innovations, Social Revolution,and the Baroque Guitar, pp. 171-81. 
Onthe Portuguese guitarand its presence in Brazil, see Budasz,“The Five-Course Guitar(Vioia) in Portugal 
and Brazil in the Late Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Centuries, pp. 24-8. For the Chile inventory, see 
Aguilera, "Music in the Monastery of La Merced, Santiago de Chile, in the Colonial Period:. 

41 Grey (ed.), THe Tavek ofFPietro dea TZezz7adiai181. 

42 Fryer may be talking about the guitar, or even a hybrid instrument. 

43 Waterhouse， "The Earliest Japanese Contacts with Western Music", p. 46. 
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India.44 Goa came Under Portuguese political rule in 151lo, when Afonso de 
Albuquerque captured the city and overcame the Muslim domination of the 
area.(OnecouldsaythatJawaharlal Nehru'recapturedGoa with his march into 
thecity45oyears later, leading to Goa”sofficial -andbloodless-independence 
人 fom Portugal in 1961.) Under Albuquerque，Goa became one of the main 
coSsmopolitan centres in all of Asia, a magnet for traders and sightseers, and 
the jewel in the crown, both architecturally and culturally, of the Portuguese 
empire,as wellasitsepiscopalandadministrativehub. Documents mentioning 
books ofchant (cxxzto chio) appear 人 om 1512, with some of them, like a'livro 
grande de canto”,intended for the early Goan church of Santa Catarina (1513- 
30).45 In the first few decades of Portuguese rule, Masses and the Office were 
Sung by as many as ten clerks, who were probably not trained musicians since 
they were noted as singing "as best as they can”.46 Thus in Goa as well as in 
Cochin and Cananor, an infrastructure was established very early on for using 
Plainchant, although the preciseliturgies are difficult to reconstruct given that 
the earliest extant chant books in Goa (located mainly in the chapter archives 
attheSeCatedral) date mostly from the eighteenth century. By the mid 154os， 
polyphony is specified (cxxzto doxgio) in correspondence and in the Annual 
Letters between Goa and Portugal, which required the importing of trained 
Singers,and much debateensued overtheefficacyofusing polyphonytoattract 
new Christians.47 

The most important role in the teaching of music and the development of 
polyphony in Goa was taken by the Jesuit Colkegio de Saio Paulo, founded in 
1542 (5o years before the Jesuit Colegio de San Ignacio in Manila began to 
名 lfil the same function). The College, which included the first Jesuit church 
in Asia, offered throughout the seventeenth century a comprehensive musical 


44 Thefundamental work in this area,and still the starting point, is Danvers, THe Portxgxese zi Taia. For 
amore inclusive, less hegemonic approach to Indo-Portuguese history, see Pearson, Coustal TYestemt Tadia. 
For documentary and post-colonial approaches to music in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Goa, see 
Coelho, “Connecting Histories” and “Music in Portuguese India and Renaissance Music Histories”. On the 
relevance of Goan literature and music to its colonial history, see Coelho, "Saxdades and the Goan Poetic 
Temper. Forasynopticview ofmusic in Goa in the service ofexploration, see Woodfield, BGS WMSicia11S 
访 友 e 49e oFExjioratiot, pp.219-48. 

45 Silva Rego (ed.), DocxyteNtazfio 胃 0 Nistoria ds7Mli5s6es do Padyoado PortxgzE5 do0 O7ieltte,i 127, 431. 

46 Ibid.,i 25o:“Os cleriguos: cantam as misas e ofisios honde ha hy livros, e hande os nom temos， 
dizemos emtoado, no milhior modo que se pode.” 

47 There is some debate regarding the definitions ofthe term cwito do1796o in a colonial context. Given 
the amount of discussion over its replacing of chant as an enticement to Catholic conversion, the term 
could hardly denote simply organ-accompanied, unison chant, as Harich-Schneider (4 本 zstomy oj7aba71ese 
xsic, p. 473) has suggested in relation to Jesuit reports from sixteenth-century Japan. Woodfield (EXILSA 
ZUsicia1s 友 e49e ofExbioxatiot,p.227),haspersuasivelyexplained thatthetermyasusedin Goa,wasatleast 
evocative ofsimple polyphonyorharmonisations,and occasionally forpolychoral performance. In any case， 
Some evidence that the polyphonic style may have resembled something akin to simple harmonisations， 
perhaps in relation toa borrowed melody, comes from a late seventeenth-century accountby the Capuchin 
Martin de Nantes, who wrote that the Cariri Indians of Brazil sang the rosary of the Virgin every nightb, 
divided into two choirs a la maniere Portugaise fort agrEablement avec une espece de faux bourdon>; see 
Castagna, “The Use of Music by the Jesuits in the Conversion of the Indigenous Peoples of BraziP, p. 651. 
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training directed towards the formation ofa native clergy, and itbecame Goa2s 
main centre of musical activity and patronage.48 The influence of the Jesuits 
in Goa also led to the building of the two most important churches in the 
city, the Se Catedral (1562-1631),thearchitecture ofwhich was stronglyinfu- 
enced by the Jesuit design ofthe Chiesa del Gesu in Rome, and the Basilica do 
Bom Jesus (1594-16o5), built by the Jesuits as a symbol of their power and to 
house Xaviers body.49 Raised in 1946 to the status ofa Minor Basilica by Pope 
Pius XII，Bom Jesus is as venerated a shrine on the pilgrim?s itinerary as 
Compostela, Assisi or VEzelay. 

The significant expense Undertaken by the Jesuits to support music was 
justified by their reasoning that polyphonic Masses could be more eftfective 
than Spoken or chanted ones in attracting new converts to Christianity. For 
the same reason, Masses at the Colegio de Saio Paulo increasingly included the 
participation of Indian instruments, a practice that conformed to one of the 
more successful Jesuit methods,ofadopting local customs,languageand dress. 
Documentsofmusical eventsatthe Collegefrequentlymentiontheuseofharp- 
Sichords, trumpets, flutes, shawms and organs alongside instruments "of the 
land(Cinstrumentos daterra"),allin conjunction withthesingingofmotetsand 
CN11905.5 In Goa, polyphony was generally not an everyday practice, but Was 
used mainly for Mass on Sundays and particular feastdays ('todos os domin- 
guos e festas .. .se fere missa cantada7),: often with instruments. Otherwise， 
Services Were celebrated in chant. The principal feasts cited in the documents 
aretheAssumption ofthe Blessed Virgin (15 Augusb,Corpus Christi, the Feast 
ofthe Circumecision (1 January), the Feast ofthe Conversion ofSt Paul (25 Jan- 
uary), Holy Week, and the Feast of 11,ooo Virgins (Or Feast of St Ursula; 21 
Octoben,which wasthe main feastofthe Colkgio de Saio Paulo involving 'muy- 
tos generos de instrumentos,assi come charamelas,atables, trombetas, frautas， 
Violas darco, e cravo?.52 As wWas the case with recorders and reed instruments 
in New World polyphony, wind instruments may have been used to reinforce 
thelowervoices. Other religious ceremonies called forinstruments as well: for 
a baptism in 1567, for example, Fr. Gomes Vaz mentions 'trumpets and other 
instruments, with a gathering outside of a procession of singers”.53 

As a Jesuit enterprise, the education at the College was rigorous and mod- 
elled on the strict curriculum - the 7atio Studio - of the Jesuit schools in 


48 Today onlythe 包 cade remains,followingthe demolition ofthe Collegein 1829. Fora reconstruction 
of its ground-plan and a discussion of its fnction, see Kowal,*Innovation and Assimilation . 

49 Kowal,'Innovation and Assimilation>; Hibbard,， ULjzctyae Se710125 .Agood architectural summary 
ofthe churches ofGoais in Hutt, Cox. Amore detailed, though somewhat pedantic, approach is in Pereira, 
BaroqyWe Gou. 

50 See, for example, Wicki (ed.), Docxiexztaz zdica viii: 87, 89. 51 Ibid., Viii: 432.。 

52 Ibid., iii: 189; see also p.735 for a similar account. 53 Ibid., Vii: 4o2. 
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Rome. Most feast-days were celebrated at the College with unusual extrava- 
gance, involving singing, dramatic presentations, processions, and the playing 
of instruments. In Goa, both chant (cwizto Uaxzo or cazt 如 chpo) and polyphony 
(coilto do1g60) were taught along with grammar, the arts and theology, the 
aim being to instil in the students not just virtue and morality, but also kin- 
Ship with a Christian, European tradition. Musical training was also regarded 
as a necessary tool for the arduous future of these students as missionaries. 
The introduction of polyphony was facilitated through the many debates that 
appear in the documents regarding the appPropriateness ofsung Masses Versus 
those that were spoken, with the general consensus that sung Masses (in chant 
or in polyphony) were much preferred by newly converted Christians as well 
as by the Portuguese. The topic was important enough to merit discussion in 
a long letter ffom Antonio Criminalis to Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
Jesuit Order, regarding the suitability of either chanting or intoning parts of 
the Mass and Ofifice.54 

The emotional and spiritual benefits of a sung, rather than Spoken，Mass 
are also emphasised in a particularly revealing letter written by Padre Mestre 
Belchior from Cochin in 1561, which appears to summarise the relationship 
between the Jesuit missionary enterprise and musical aesthetics. Belchiors 
letter also provides valuable information about the motivation for using 
polyphony in churches, and the flexibility of musical styles encountered in 
a GOan ServVice: 


I preach here in this house of the Mother of God, where there is so much 
devotionamong the people ofCochin who,fora greater partoftheyear, during 
all the Sundays and Holy Days of the year come here without any expense to 
celebrate OUF Masses with polyphony, flutes and shawms. At Vespers on feast- 
days, they come here with much solemnity, and whenever a voice is missing 
and they cannothave polyphony, there is never lack of chant. 

During the first two years I was here, We Said ouUT Masses in prayers [i.e.， 
Spoken], and since there are in this city many churches and monasteries, 
Seemed that for a greater number ofthese people, they were not satisfied with 
the feast ifthe Mass was notsungi So it was necessary to meet the needs of the 
church-goers and to introduce a sung Mass at other church Offices, thus not 
only increasing much devotion among the Portuguese, but also enabling the 
native people [gezte da tema],as well as Christians and Hindus, to shovw greater 
reverence to the Divine Mysteries. 

It is for this very reason that in the principal feasts that the Holy Church 
celebratesforthe mysteries ofour Redeemer,wewantthem to besolemn feasts， 
for on Christmas Day, the mystery of the Nativity was celebrated with much 


54 Ibid.,i: 2o. 
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devotion among all the people and with much solemnity in the Divine Offices， 
Which were sung with many instruments, and there were many 70S05s 2e JU0i10s 
[tropes,interpolations toexisting chants,oradditional cantus-firmus settings?] 
on the birth of the child Jesus. And during the Feast of the Circumcision, the 
solemnity was heightenedfortheloveofthe Churchandforallthe otherthings 
that might increase Spiritual joy; for beyond the Mystery they celebrated the 
name of Jesus which is that of our Society, with as many means of devotion 
as they could gather, even having entertainment and dances of the school- 
children, with such songs that they were much more a rejoicing of the spirit 
than mere childrens amusements.55 


Despite the boost given to the missionary campaigns by polyphony, multi- 
choir performance and the participation ofinstruments, the cold wind of the 
Tridentine reforms had reached the colonies by the early 157os. Although 
only descriptions ofGoan polyphony have survived, and not the actual music， 
it is clear that the Council would have found much to change in Goa. For 
one thing, the cross-cultural exuberance of the processions and celebrations 
thatare mentioned by every visitor to sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Goa 
was infiltrating the services themselves, and also spreading to other parts of 
Portuguese India - in Travancore the jias was danced for the feast of the 
Assumption in 157756 - threatening Tridentine aims and thus coming under 
criticism. In addition, the increasing use of 'loud wind instruments such as 
Shawms (cpayamelas),along with flutes, trumpets, indigenous instruments and 
drums, during Mass and other services, Plus the Presence of secular music， 
Was Seen as distracting and disrespectful, even though the practice ofwiAaxzcicos 
within Matins and Mass was much cultivated in Portugal and Spain during the 
Tridentine period.57 Clearly, what happened at home was one thing, and in 
the colonies another, and there were Strong attempts to have music in Goan 
churches restrained by Counter-Reformation austerity, even if such radical 
reforms met with some resistance. 

But there was a deeper political motivation for these changes. By the early 
Seventeenth centuryithad become clearthatthe Jesuits werefallingfarshortof 
their goal in converting Indians to Christianity. Atthe same time, where music 
was traditionally used by missionaries as an evangelical technique - 位 equently 
the students ofthe Colegio de Saio Paulo would even walk through the streets 
Singing the Credo - the extravagance of music was becoming a profession 
unto itself, rather than an activity strictly in the service of missionary training. 
The debates make interesting reading.The die-hard reformers Francisco Cabral 


55 Silva Rego (ed.), DoczteNtag5o ja1QU Qistoxia das Missbes d0 Padyoado PortgUEs do Oriejlte, viii: 464-5 
(31 December 1561). 
56 Ibid., xii: 39o. 57 Nery, "The Portuguese FUazcico. 
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(1.1581-94)and ClaudioAcquaviva,respectivelytheProvincialandtheGeneral 
(1581-1615)oftheSocietyofJesus,proposedthatmanyfacets ofmusic-making 
should be discontinued altogether. On the other hand, Alessandro Valignano 
(1539-16o6),one ofthe great Jesuit cultural pluralists, strongly supported the 
need for musical training and was persuasive in his attempts to keep it alive 
for the sake of proper education.58 Valignano was convinced of the power of 
music to aid the Christianization of India and, especially, Japan, the country 
that held his strongest interest. Addressing the difficulty in teaching native 
boys to sing measured music in Latin, Valignano admitted Portuguese boys to 
the part ofthe Colkgio de Saio Paulo intended for natives only, in order to help 
outwWith thechoir.Thiswas challengedbyAcquaviva; heincluded musicamong 
his general reforms ofabuses at the College, and sought to reduce the numpber 
of boys who were contracted to 名 rnish liturgical music,， with the eventual 
aim ofabolishing the Practice completely. The Jesuit historian Joseph Wicki 
concluded that this was 'a wise decision?.?? Valignano, however, insisted that 
liturgical music should not be suppressed in an area such as India, in which 
music had a very Strong impact, and he was therefore against reducing the 
number ofboysatthe College. Butalack offinances was often cited in suppPoOrt 
of the reforms. Francisco Fernindez wrote to Acquaviva in 1589 that it Was 
Unnecessary to have So many “ministriles - a designation for performers of 
Secular songs (such as wiiaxzcicos) rather than simply instrumentalists6 - at the 
College, and likewise "mocos, the latter perhaps referring to young slaves， 
whose mention in the same breath as minstrels suggests musicians as well.This 
coOrresponds closelywith Jesuitmusical culture in Manilaaround 16oo in which 
the earliest documented orchestra consisted of nine slaves playing flutes and 
reeds (CUi71M11Us) that were broughtto the Philippines along with an organ and 
music books from Mexico.6: This was one of several indigenous ensempbles in 
Manila that performed for church services,and ithad asignificantinfluence on 
many local musical traditions within the native population 

Fora brieftime,the reforms were uncompromising:Acquavivahimselfsoon 
disallowedevenorgan musicin thenew 了 Professed Houseofthe SocietyofJesus. 
His proactive approach was clearly an exaggerated response to the complaints 
he was receiving 人 fom all sectors ofthe Jesuit establishment. In 1591, Fr. Nuno 
Rodrigues wrote him a letter highly critical of an instance when instrumen- 
tal music and "cantigas had been performed at the Saturday morning service 
(sinco horas de la mafiana?) at the College, including "other vulgarities, which 
in Portugueseis called cpacotz,and similar instruments such as guitars, citterns 


58 Ross, Alessandro Valignano”. 59 Wicki (ed.), Doczxieztz idica, xVi: 25. 
6o Zayas, "Les7ilistriles etleur role dans DinterpreEtation de la polyphonie espagnole du Siecle d"Om. 
61 Summers, "The Jesuits and Music in Manila", pp. 66o-61. 
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and the like”.6: Taste aside, Rodrigues succeeded in leaving us with one ofthe 
most revealing documents in the Jesuit correspondence about cross-cultural 
musicmakingandthespread ofPortuguesepopularculturethroughtheindige- 
nous community. 

By the early seventeenth century, writes Wicki, “singing and instrumental 
music were not in 包 vour in the Society ofJesus”.63 A close reading ofthe doc- 
Uments suggests that the reasons go beyond musical style. Aquaviva became 
further inflamed through his correspondence with Francisco Cabral, a verita- 
ble crusader against excesses in the church. But he was also racially prejudiced， 
vehemently opposing the admission of Japanese to the Society, and even the 
use of silk for Jesuit robes.64 (For his part, even Valignano, who was sympa- 
thetic to “white skinned? Japanese, dismissed the intelligence of the darker- 
complexioned Africans, Malayand Indians.65) In a letter of1594, Cabral urged 
Acquaviva to end the practice ofsinging Massand the Offices in the College.66 
He gave three reasons: first, that in order to sustain the tradition, a Father ora 
brother ofthe Society was always needed as choirmaster and to teach singing， 
but these were not always dependable or available, nor was it economical; 
Secondly, although singing was originally cultivated in order to assist in con- 
Version, few new converts actually came to church, and therefore music was 
not making its intended impact thirdly, singing was originally introduced to 
attract faithful and honourable people to church, butthis had notproved to be 
the result. 

All of this had little to do with music jey Se. By foregrounding music in 
the context of missionary directives, it was inevitable that it would share the 
blame for the larger failures that occurred in the missionary campaigns. What 
is interesting about Cabrals letter is that in having to justify the specific use 
andexpenseofmusic,herevealsinformationaboutthe Societys mission that is 
often silenced.The discourse was normally constricted by position and station， 
but when entering into a dialogue over musical issues, these authors exposed 
their cultural and aesthetic beliefs. 


(Re)wWriting colonial history in 
Seventeenth-century Rome: 天 apsbergers4jotpeosz5 


Even as the Jesuit missionary project in India no longer seemed so certain， 
Weeks of festivities took place in Rome following the canonisation in 1622 of 
thefirsttwoJesuitsaints, FrancisXavierandIgnatiusLoyola.OfthethreeJesuit 


62 Wicki (ed.), Docxjtezttz zdica, XV: 721-2. 63 Ibid., xvi: 7. 
64 Bailey, 47t oz 友 e Jeszit Missiols 4Siz Cd ZatDL 471E1iC0  P. 61. 
65 Ross,'Alessandro Valignano”, p. 347. 66 Wicki (ed.), Docxtexztz zdica, XV: 852-4. 
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dramas mounted for the occasion, the most elaborate was Giovanni Girolamo 
Kapsbergers 4bo 妇 eosis Siye coO1SeC1Utio 995. 15110 红 et PaNlCSCE XaVe111 a mixed- 
genre propaganda piece in which a feminised India, as one of the characters， 
willinglysubmits to the CatholicChurch.ElsewhereIhaveexamined this work 
in detail from the point ofview of the Other, and as an example ofa gendered 
colonial revisionism.67 India?s conversion was neither total nor willing, but 
Kapsbergers drama, replete with themes of procreation and church paternal- 
ism,redefines the Jesuits as conquerorsand Indiaas their progeny. Itwill come 
as no SUTprise that modern Jesuit scholars see things difterently. Musicologist 
工 Frank Kennedy,， who has produced a splendid recording and translation 
of the work, Proposes looking at the libretto not as a didactic tool, as many 
non-Jesuit scholars - myselfincluded - would have it but as an affirmation of 
a 100L eXperience' that addresses “sweeping transcultural issues that move 
beyond to reconcile all people ofall time”.68 But itis difficult to viewitin such 
idealistic and egajlitarian terms,， devoid of any political subtext, particularly 
given the way in which the different countries represented are judged by the 
Church according to their acquiescence to conversion. It seemas clear that the 
4jpotieosis aimed to address the decaying situation in Asia by displacing those 
coOUntries that had refused Xaviers ministrations， 

By the early seventeenth century, the missionary map had been redrawn 
considerably. While missionaries continued to be disappointed by Indian 
resistance - particularly after the establishment of the Inquisition in 1561 
that caused many Indians to flee to Muslim territory，beyond the mission- 
ary perimeter- there wereanumber ofatleastsymbolic victories.69 Peruschi>s 
account of the Jesuit missions to the court of Akbar the Great (Abu']-Fath 
Jalal Ad-Din Muhammad Akbar (1543-16o5)) at Fatehpur Sikri (near Agra) is 
Particularly relevant here.72 The Jesuits saw Akbar's eventual conversion as 
necessary for the Christianization ofthe entire Mughal Empire. Buteven after 
lengthy visits by missionaries, and despite Akbar's keen interest in Christian 
art and liturgy (he celebrated the Feast of the Assumption in 158o-83)，he 
did not convert. Nevertheless, Jesuits remained at the court until 18o3, and 
Pastor writes of 'twenty parishes with 7oooo Christians on the peninsula of 


67 Coelho, "The 4jpotjpeosis ... of Francis Xavier and the Conquering of India”. 

68 Kennedy, “Cawadide and a Boab, pp.319-21.A more extensive discussion appears in his liner-notes to 
THe7JesuitObjperas: Oberas 所 Kabpsbe1tgeratd 2Z2bolii EnsembleAbendmusik, directed by James David Christie， 
Dorian 93243 (2o03). Quotations from the libretto in the present text are based on Kennedy'”s translation 
in the CD booklet. 

69 The main targets ofthe Goa Inquisition were not primarily the non-converted Hindus or Muslims， 
but'“New Christians”,i.e., descendants ofIberian Jewry forcibly converted to Christianity in Spain in 1492 
and in Portugal in 1497; see Boyajiyan, “Goa Inquisition . 

70 G. B. Peruschi， 7 加 ptatio7e del7eg1N0 et St 加 Gel G7at Re 丰 Moqgor ... (Rome, 1597); see also Welch， 
Jadix, pp. 146-64. 
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Sajlsette near Goai ten in Ceylon . . . [and] another 6o parishes in Manar and 
Travancore”.7 

In China and Japan, however, the Christian effort was decaying rapidly, and 
the persecution and execution of Jesuits were becoming commonplace. This 
might explain the hierarchy ofnations in the 4jpotleosis, where these countries 
Playroles subsidiaryto India. In fact China receivesapaternal scoldingasbeing 
Xaviersultimate destination yetunable to receivehim becauseXavierhad died 
onanearby island waiting fora boatto complete his voyage: "Iam denied such 
glory of great praise, China states on her entrance in Act IV,'as that of ouUTr 
Parent Xaviers chaste bones embraced by my great blessed bosom . .. While 
Xavier was tryingto approach myrealm,butwasrepulsed by unexpected death 
thatindeed soughtto haltmy progress,Ihave been cheated in myundertaking 
to honour the sacred spoils ofthe deceased Father in a poor land.Thus China， 
“cheated?byitsfailureto receiveXavierwhowassoclosetohershores,yearnsfor 
union with the Church. But reports during the first decade of the seventeenth 
Century confirm the difficulty ofthe missionary efiorts in China.Although the 
JesuitMatteo Ricciadopted Chinese customsand learntthelanguage,he could 
count only some 2;,0oo conversions Over 25 years of work. 

Even as the Portugueseempire in India began to collapse in the seventeenth 
century,however,the ColEgio de Sio Paulo remained active in itsuse ofthearts 
as a SoOUrce of identity and as a consolidation of Jesuit power commensurate 
with the close relationships the order was forging with the popes in Rome. 
The festivities accompanying the 1622 canonisation in Rome were echoed 
on a lavish scale a few years later in Goa, as Pietro della Valle described in 
detail.7” From his account of processions, music and drama, it is clear that 
the musical austerity envisaged by Cabral and others was very much a passing 
phenomenon. Moreover,theitemised Collegeaccounts forthelasttwo decades 
ofthe seventeenth century showregular payments foran organist, as wellas for 
viol and harp strings, a combination of instruments capable of accompanying 
Small-and large-scale genres thatwas used in Spanish and Portuguese churches 
at home and abroad.73 But mid seventeenth-century reports attest to Goa's 
Steady decline as a city and cultural centre in the face of rising competition 
from the maritime expansion ofthe English, Dutch and French. In 1672,Abbe 
Carre, visiting “this large and once flourishing city of Goa, could hardly find 
a Shadow or vestige of its former splendour?.74 He found no worshippers in 
the Se Catedral, nor a church open for prayer on Christmas Day, while "other 


71 Pastor, THe 刀 istojy of 如 e Pobes, XXvii: 147. 

72 Grey (ed.), THe Tavek orPietro dea TezzTadia, 证 402-13. 

73 Someofthesedocumentsarelistedin Coelho,"The4jotjeosiz...of FrancisXavierandtheConquering 
of India", p. 47 nn. 62, 63. 

74 Fawcett (trans.), THe TyUaVeN ojthe 4b0& Cam1E 训 Tadia atd the Nea1 EU5 坊 P. 214. 
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churches, both of the parish priests and of the regulars, are 训 -suited, and in 
mostofthem the Massand divine service are no longer sung for wantof priests 
and monks?.75 

Placing seventeenth-century music in this colonial context permits the cul- 
tural and missionary subtexts embedded within European musical styles and 
training to come into sharp focus. Music was seen as a powerful political 
medium both in Europeand beyond, and it was very much part ofthe cultural 
and political imperatives of both the Portuguese and the Jesuits. Because this 
musicwas imposed on cultures that were bound to much older, unwritten tra- 
ditions,and was used as ambassadorial and evangelical tools,studying it in the 
broader context ofthe colonial enterprise teaches us a greatdeal aboutthe role 
of music in constructing and defining political, social and cultural hierarchies 
whether outside Europe or for that matter, within . 
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Music and the arts 


BARBARA RUSSANO HANNING 


In many ways，the arts in the seventeenth century were Shaped by the same 
aesthetic principles that had held sway during the sixteenth: the Humanist 
belief thata work ofarthad the ability, through imitation, to portray psycho- 
logical, moral and other realities, and the power, through rhetorical means, to 
make those realities present to others.: Writers from antiquity to the Present 
have recognised these dual goals as common to the 'Sister arts, by which they 
usually mean painting and poetry. The phrase connotes a certain rivalry that 
Was based on Horace's 人 amous dictum zt ict7a boesis - as is painting So is 
poetry-acomparison much discussed during the Renaissance, with the result 
that painting acquired the status of a liberal art in the sixteenth century and 
Was deemedto deserve serious consideration equal to that given to poetry.” But 
the beliefs and goals that were shared by the sister arts of painting and poetry 
also propelled developments in architecture, sculpture, theatre and music in 
the Renaissance and Baroque periods. In fact, early-modern writers on music， 
particularly those who relied on Plato and Aristotle for their understanding 
of the educational ideals of Greek culture, stressed the inseparability of music 
位 om poetry. For ouUr purposes, then, music was indeed one of the sister arts 
and this chapter will suggest ways in which it participated, both in theory and 
in practice, in the various aesthetic dialogues that characterise the age. 

Itmay behelpful tounderstand these dialogues -theantithetical trends and 
tendencies that mark the seventeenth century - as a series of dichotomies OF 
tensionswhich animatedallthearts.The internationalstylethatwaslatercalled 
“Baroque” is thus a dynamically unstable fusion of contrasts: between the real 


All of the paintings mentioned in this chapter may be seen in 名 11 colour via one or more 
of the virtual art galleries on the world-wide web such as <http://www.Artcyclopedia.com>， 
<http://gallery.euroweb.hu> and <http://cgf 包 .sunsite.dk> (there are many other examples as welD). Fur- 
thermore, the on-line Crove Dictozajy or 4 人 (<http://www.groveart.com>) may be accessible through 
university and other research libraries;i here, entries on individual artists also provide links to websites 
Where the artisbs works are available for viewing. For Versailles and the Boboli Gardens, see respectively 
<http://www.chateauversailles. 倍 /ENV/1oo.asp> and <http://www.photo.net/photo/pcdo8goo/boboli- 
grotta-grande-8o>. 

1 Ontheinfluence ofAristotle*s theory ofimitation on painting and poetry in the sixteenth century, see 
Lee，Utbictxra joesis5 pp. 9-16; I discuss its influence on music further, below. 

2 Lee，ULNiCtya boe5152 p. 3. 
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and the ideal; between high and low, serious and comic; between heroic and 
Prosaic, elevated and fallen; between light and dark, pleasing and disturbing; 
between passionate movementandnoble calm,stirringdramaand stilllife.This 
list could be greatly expanded. Among the most revealing ofthese dialectics is 
that between the ancients and the moderns, or between classicists and innova- 
tors,whose ongoing debates drewthebattle-lines particularly clearlyin artand 
music. Otherbinaries thatwill beevoked in the discussion belowinclude order 
and disorder, action and reaction, naturalism and illusion, and drama and sta- 
Sis. Itmay be argued thatthese categories are overly simple and artificial; to be 
Sure,theyareatthesametimeincompleteand overlapping.Some debates were 
inherited from trends in the preceding age, though extended and intensified 
through confrontation With new issuesi others were genuinely new, spurred 
by the scientific exploration and discovery unique to the new century. Never- 
theless, naming and categorising these binaries helps to call attention to Some 
of the distinguishing features common to all of the sister arts in the period. 


Ancients and Moderns 


Tension has always existed between new and old, between what is deemed 
CU COUNt or fashionable and what is considered old-fashioned and dated. But 
this tension became exacerbated in the debates fuelled by Humanist scholars 
ofantiquity in the sixteenth century and resulted in the wholesale rejection by 
Some writers, artists and composers of received artistic pIactices. Moreover， 
the opposition of old and "new” took on more complex nuances because "old” 
became equated with 'antique? or 'classical,and its qualities were championed 
as ones that "new” or "modern' artists and musicians should adopt. In other 
Words,the'ancienb arts became privilegedoverthehitherto “modern>, perhaps 
forthe firsttime in history. In music this attitude fostered a virtual revolution 
in styleattheend ofthe sixteenth century- notonlyinthesound ofmusic but 
even in its very appearance on the page - 位 om polyphonic part-music wTitten 
in individual, separate parts requiring precise coordination by the performers， 
to solo song, written in Score, consisting ofa single melodic line with a simple 
harmonic outline each needing discreet and flexible elaboration. 

In his Dialegyo deHpa MUSica attica， et deHa Modemia (Dialogue concerning 
ancientandmodernmusic,1581),Vincenzo Galilei,fatherofthefamousphysi- 
cist and astronomer Galileo, both followed the trend and set the tone for the 
next Century by contrasting the practices ofhis contemporaries with the ideals 
ofthe ancients. Unjlike the situation in the visual arts, where marble sculpture 
and architecture from antiquity had been discovered and imitated during the 
Renaissance, the musical practices ofthe ancient Greeks could onljybeinferred 
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位 om written texts. Nevertheless, Galilei compared the legendary expressivity 
of ancient monodic music to the intricate web of vocal polyphony produced 
by the madrigal and motet composers ofhis time,andhefound this polyphony 
wanting in itsability to deliverthe emotional message ofthe text. Invoking the 
art of oratory as a model, he urged modern composers to imitate the manner 
in which effective actors declaimed their lines on stage: 


in what range, high or low, how loudly or softly, how rapidly or slowly they 
enunciate their words . . . how one speaks when infuriated or excited; how 
a_ married woman Speaks, how a girl . . . how a lover . . . how one speaks 
when ljamenting, when crying out, when afraid, and when exulting with joy. 
From these diverse observations . . . one can deduce the way that bestsuits the 
exXpression of whatever meanings or emotions may come to hand.3 


Indeed, Jacopo Peri heeded Galileis advice in devising a new style of singing 
(recitative) specifically for theatrical purposes (in the first operas，Dajjre of 
1598 and EUW1idice of16oo); and Giulio Cacciniapplied similar principles to the 
composition ofhis solo songs (inZe7jzWovey7lsSicpe,published in 16o2z),complete 
with a new style of ornamented singing tailored to the nuanced expression of 
the words. 

In music, the subject of text expression became the /ocxs classicxs for the 
debate between the conservatives and the moderns. The Prime example is 
Provided by the 包 mous polemic initiated in the late 159os by the Bolognese 
theorist Giovanni Maria Artusi against the madrigals of Claudio Monteverdi， 
including some published in the composers Fifth Book of16o5. Giulio Cesare 
Monteverdi defended his brother Claudioxs unorthodox use ofdissonance and 
apparent indifference to the rules of counterpoint by appealing to the desire 
foravivid interpretation of the poetry, which in turn meant following a freer， 
Imorecasual'second practice”.Thissecozdabyatica,whichembodied“The Perfec- 
tion of Modern Music, distinguished itselffrom the traditional 727Nt4 7QtiC4 
upheld by the conservative Artusi in his commentary on the 'Imperfections of 
Modern Music" - preciselybyprivilegingtextovermusic.4 Monteverdiand'the 
moderns believed themselves to bein agreement with ancient values, whereas 
the music approved by Artusi, while "modern” in chronological terms, in fact 
nowbelongedtotheconservativemadrigaland motetcomposers(andtheirpar- 
tisans) from Monteverdis generation and earlier. Their works were invested 
with theauthority handed down in the rules ofcounterpoint, rather than with 
theimperative oftextexpression. In actuajlity,thetwostyles - conservativeand 
modern, stije ittico and stiie Mode11to 11M0 and Secozda 1atica - COeXisted well 


3 Quoted and translated in Weiss and Taruskin (eds),， Mazsic zz 妇 e Testemt TYo7id, pp. 167-8. 
4 Weiss and Taruskin (eds), Mzstc 访 he TYestemt ITorid, pp. 171-3. 
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into the eighteenth century. By the mid seventeenth, the composer and writer 
Marco Scacchi, in his Byeve discoyso sobyUa 2 USica Mode1a (Brief discourse on 
modern music, 1649), acknovwledged that both styles had equal validity but 
diftfering functions whether in the church, chamber or theatre, and that each 
Such location could avail itselfofeither style.? The productive tension between 
the two styles had already begun to dissipate. 

In otherfieldsthe'quarrelb>ofAncientsand Modernsovertheextentto which 
arts and letters ought to imitate Or even rival Classical examples also became 
an issue of conservatives versus innovators. The Moderns extolled the painter 
Rubens overthe Greek Apelles,the playwrightRacine over Euripides,and the 
thinkerNewton over Aristotle,whereas the Ancients -adherents to the princi- 
ples ofClassicism -struggledtouphold thevalues ofancientart'theknowledge 
of the ancient philosophers, and the themes of sacred and profane history and 
mythology. One of the principal manifestations of this dichotomy in the sev- 
enteenth century was the debate over "design? (diseg1o dessez) Versus “coloum 
(colore, coUlez1) in painting, which played out mostly in France, though there 
were parallel camps in Italy and Spain as well. (During the sixteenth century, a 
Similar discussion comparing the virtues ofRaphaeland Titian had taken place 
between partisans of Florentine design and Venetian colour; indeed, Raphael 
remained the paragon for those seventeenth-century critics who upheld the 
Superiority ofdesign, and hence drawing.) 

The French Academie Royale de Peinture etde Sculpture (Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture, formed in 1648) laid down strict rules for the training 
of its students which involved learning to draw by copying paintings of the 
accepted masters - be they Raphael or the greatest French painter of the age， 
Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665) - and by drawing figures from casts of ancient 
Roman sculpture.6 Through this process students were expected to learn the 
Proportions ofthehumanbodyandto judgewhatwastrulybeautiful in nature. 
TheAcademy”s doctrineheldthat design wasthetruebasis ofpainting because 
itappealed to the mind,whereas colour,which onlyappealed to the eye, was of 
lesser importance. Poussin, who had settled in Rome where he was inevitably 
Surrounded byantique sculpture, went so faras to fashion miniature statues in 
clay, arranging them in a three-dimensional diorama in preparation for paint- 
ing his history canvases.” This method of working is reflected in the "stagey” 
poses and gestures ofsome ofthe figures in his THe Rabe ojthe ape ToNe OF 
7NHe 1xdgeeztt ofsolotol for example. The anti-Poussinistes, the partisans of 


5 Bianconi, Mzsic 访 友 e 9eyett 如 et 太 Cet， PP. 47-8. 

6 This paragraph is largely based on Blunt and Lockspeiser, Prexzcp_ 41d MUSic Sice 1500, pp. 17-18. 

7 Adetailed description ofPoussin*s working method is given byhis contemporary biographer, Joachim 
von Sandrart See Pace, FElibie13T 谍 ofPoxssi, p.25. 
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colour,proclaimedtheirallegianceto PeterPaul Rubens(1577-164o),apainter 
of Flemish origin who achievedenormous successas both painterand diplomat 
atthe courts ofItaly,theNetherlands,EnglandandSpain.TheRubenisteschal- 
lengedthesupremacy ofancientsculptureand argued in favour ofcolour,light 
andshade,which they deemed capable ofproducinga more complete imitation 
ofnaturalobjectsthan drawingalone.Rubenss7ZeRabeoftpesapbijte Tomeland 
7je1nadgeeltofrpais provide interesting comparisonswith Poussin?s paintings 
on the same or similar subjects. 


Order and disorder 


The seventeenth century was one of taxonomies, ofordering and objectifying 
everything from the passions ofthe soul (as in the case of Descartes, discussed 
below) to the senses of the body (as in Giampbattista Marinoys image-oriented 
verse, Which names long lists ofobjects and describes in exquisite detail things 
Seen, heard, tasted etc.). But an opposing current also surfaced, the liking for 
anarranged disorder, not exactly chaos but something that had the semblance 
of spontaneity, or indeed grew out of a practised improvisation. 

The penchant for order has already been suggested by the classification of 
musical styles and functions mentioned above. In the preface to his Eighth 
Bookofmadrigals,theMad1igaligxUe1ie7ietaio10S1(Madrigalsofwarandlove'”， 
1638), Monteverdi tried tosummarisethe musical conventions athis disposal.8 
There was a staggering array of options, including the relaxed, moderate and 
eXcCited styles (ONoUe,temiberato;coUcitat 如 );itheranges ofthevoice (0xssa,M1EZZ0110， 
alta) that connote different affections (ONUL2 telbe7al20，10 ie., humility， 
equanimity，angenD; and the various functions of secular music (champber， 
theatre, dance) that may be couched in any one of a number of musical lan- 
guages. Monteverdi also divided the collection into cajz 帮 JUE11iENE and cQ1 契 
ZW0105S1, and he further identified some pieces as being in the Jeze7e 7Cbj7e- 
Sejltatyo. It Was as though he needed to make sense for himself and for oth- 
ers of the bewildering variety in this book and in his previous collection, the 
Seventh Book of1619,which wasajumble ofmadrigalsand othertypesofsong 
(Zigete1i de cazpt for one, two, three, four and six voices with continuo, all 
gathered under the rubric Cozcezto. 

Wefindsimilartendenciesin instrumental music,too:theorderingofdances 
into suites and of suites into tonal cycles (see, for example, Denis Gaultiers Za 
7jeltozigxedesdiexxof1652),ortheregularpatterningofmovements(slow-fast- 
Slow-fasb into sonatas and the grouping ofsonatas into collections for church 


8 Hanning, "Monteverdirs Three Cezera>, pp. 146-9. 
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Or chamber (Compare Arcangelo Corellis opp. 1-5). There were centripetal 
forces that held pieces together, such as ostinato basses,underlying harmonic 
patterns,recurring 奶 志 Ssections;and centrifugalforcesthatpushed themapart， 
Such as the improvisational impulse behind a stream of fantasy-like sections in 
a toccata Or canZona, Of the expansion of a series of such divergent Sections 
into the separate movements of a sonata. Eventually, such antipodal elements 
Were acknowledged and codified into pairs of contrasting pieces: toccata and 
包 gue,allemande and courante,sarabandeand gigue,oreven- in vocal music- 
recitative and aria. 

Thedichotomybetweenorderand disorder, controlandfreedom,isalsomir- 
rored in thearchitectural forms ofthe centuryand in theirancillary manifesta- 
tions,such aslandscape design.Onthe onehand,the gardensattheroyal palace 
of Versailles showtherhythmand order ofclassicism,with symmetrically posi- 
tioned forms and fixed modules. On the other, the grottoes and gottescpi of 
the Boboli Gardens behind the Medicixs Palazzo Pitti in Florence reveal the 
irregular forms and surprising shapes of Bernardo Buontalentis (1531-16o08) 
fanciful imagination. Buontalenti was also a set designer and director of the- 
atrical productions at the Florentine couUIt Who created special machinery for 
transformation Scenesand other spectacular effects on stage.Thenobility must 
have delighted in such escapist retreats as these cool, man-made caverns, anti- 
dotestothe grandly magnificent, carefully patterned open Spaces thatpublicly 
Symbolised their owners centralityand importance in the universe. Butjustas 
everyextreme maybeseentoharbourwithin ittheseeds ofits opposite,so,too， 
does the formal ljandscape of Versailles - with its tree-bordered alleys, canals， 
and geometrical terraces punctuated by sculptures and fountains - contain its 
antithesis,the Petit Trianon.LiketheBoboliGardens” grottoes,this isa Private 
park within a park, where Marie Antoinette later playedatbeing ashepherdess 
in less artificial, more "natural surroundings.? 

In Jacobean and Caroline England, there were the court masques and anti- 
masques of Ben Jonson (1572-1637) and others. Antimasques were antic OFT 
grotesque interludes and, as such, served as disintegrating forces that con- 
trasted with the formality of the masque and resorted to comedy, personal 
Satireand topical allusion: “The antimasque world was a world of particularity 
and mutability - ofaccidents; the masque world was one of ideal abstractions 
andeternalverities.:2" JonsonhimselfcreditsAnneofDenmark,QueenConsort 
of James I, with the idea ofincluding a 'foyle, or 人 false-Masque” in 7He Mas9Ue 


9 About gardens in this period, see the brief section in Bazin, 7pe Ba7oqxe, pp. 306 储 . 
10 Orgel, Tpe 1oxzsONiCN MaS9IWNe, p. 73. 
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cf Queeles that might precede her own grand masquing dance. Antimasque 
elements continued to exert strong influence on the Restoration stage, as the 
witches in Purcells opera Dido wd 4ezeas (1689) attest. 

One of Jonson?s disciples in poetry was Robert Herrick (1591-1674),， who 
published his collection 有 esbeidesjustmonths before the execution ofCharles 
Iin 1649.Itincludesatellinglittlepoem in praiseoffeminine disarray,in which 
womens dress is buta means ofexploring the relationship between nature and 
art. Delg1t 2 Disorder opens with the couplet 


A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in clothes a wantonness. 


After succinctly describing the attributes of certain carelessly worn items such 
as Shawl, petticoat,ribbonand shoestring,Herrickconcludes thatthesearticles 


Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 


In a footnote to "precise', the modern editors of this poem point out that the 
word was used satirically to describe the Puritans - their name itselfsignifying 
disparagement - who were of course responsible for the king?s down 伺 ]1.: 
But Herrick's Delz1tzt Disorderalso conjures up the swirling folds of drapery 
on Bernini?s statue of 7He FEcstxsy of St 72yesa (See below)，whose disarray is 
Suggestive not of "wantonness but rather, ofturbulent emotion.2 


Motion and emotion, action and reaction 


Expressing emotion wasatthe core ofthe Baroque aesthetic, and emotion was 
afunctionofmotion.The dynamic movement so characteristic ofthe painting 
and sculpture of the seventeenth century has its parallels in the active bass 
lines so typical of its music. These, in turn, could be linked to what modern 
Scholars have called the Doctrine of the Affections (41eRtexzlejye) that, so it is 
argued,influencedall thearts ofthis period. Given the Aristotelian notion that 
humannatureinaction istheproperobjectofimitationamongartists,thesister 
arts had each come to be regarded as capable, through imitation (IN1N1e&S15S)， of 
representing Or expressing the emotions,and therefore ofmoving or affecting 
one?s actions or behaviour. Aristotle”s theoryabouthow this happens in music 
was best stated in his Politics (viii: 5.134oa): 


11 SeeAbrams and Greenblatt (eds), THpe Noztoz 471tholagy oFEJGLS Titeratxye,i 1646. 
12 The comparison is suggested by Praz, W7ze710SJME, PP. 120-21. 
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Rhythm and melody supply imitations of anger and gentleness, and also of 
courage and temperance, and of all the qualities contrary to these, and of the 
other qualities of character, Which hardly 亿 ]1 short of the actual affections, as 
we know from our own experience, for in listening to such strains our souls 
undergo a change.3 


These ideas on emotional arousal were further strengthened by the scientific 
discoveries of the era. Galileoys observations through the telescope, and his 
deductions from the laws of mathematics and physics, had demonstrated that 
thesensesaswWellasreasonwereinstrumentsforlearning.!4Placedin theservice 
of human knowledge, then, eye and ear could certainly be conduits through 
which to influence emotions and behaviour. A new emphasis on the sense of 
hearing, in fact, may accountforthesudden plethora ofpaintings that include 
musical instruments -as Signs oftheearspotency-in the seventeenth century. 

By the middle of the century the mathematician and philosopher Rene 
Descartes announced, via the publication of his treatise Des assio1s de Pole 
(On the passions of the soub, 1649), that he had located the actual seat of the 
passions in the human body.25 At that point, the hypothetical link between 
the senses and the soul became a reality because the soul, having a corporeal 
Presence in the body, could be affected via sensory perceptions conveyed there 
by the movement of the animal Spirits. Descartes>s treatise set forth in all its 
mechanistic simplicity the principle that had been lurking behind theories of 
the affections since the late sixteenth century: for every 4ctomp in the physical 
universe there is an equal and opposite 7eacto1i; and for every Moto7 Stimulat- 
ingthe human body there is a resultant e7110t01 evoked in the soul. Action and 
reaction, motion and emotion - these words underlie the basic imperative of 
the sister arts in this period and help to explain the mimetic resolve to move 
the emotions and stir the passions. 

Painters ofthis period frequently concentrated on subjects involving physi- 
calactionand psychologicalreaction. The Boy Bittez by 4Ziza1d(C.1597)painted 
by Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio (1573-161o) should becalled "Boy Bez9 
Bitten ..."becauseitcaptures the precise momentatwWhich theyouth?sfingeris 
pierced by the reptile emerging from the vase offlowers and fruit. (Of course， 
the titles themselves were often bestowed on paintings retrospectively and 
are Usually merely convenient descriptions of the subject or action depicted.) 
But Caravaggio is interested in the reaction as well as in the action, and he 
depicts the boy;”s face contorted in painful surprise, his arm straining to pull 


13 THe TDyps of47istote,x: Politics, trans. B. Jowett (London, 1952). 

14 IThe son ofa musician (seeabove), Galileo himselfhad alively interestin the arts; see Panofsky, Ciileo 
050 CTi6ic ofthe 47 太 . 

15 The relevant passages are given in Weiss and Taruskin (eds),， Masic zi 切 e Testemt TYo7d, pp. 212-17. 
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away 位 om the source of the pain. Another example is Artemisia Gentileschi>s 
powerful 1xpditl Sayig Polofemes (5C. 162o), in which Judith is shown decap- 
itating her victim and in the same instant recoiling with loathing from his 
gushing blood. Itis telling that the first operas Were also abouta single signif- 
icant action (often merely narrated) and the reactions Prompted thereby, be 站 
Apollorsresponsetothe metamorphosis ofDaphne,orOrpheus?to the death of 
Eurydice. 

In music, a motion intended to representand ultimately stimulate an emo- 
tion could be encoded in many ways, the most obvious being by means of 
rhythm. For example, the rapid repetition of a Pitch, often in semiquavers as 
in Monteverdis copcztat 如 .getere, was appropriate for bellicose, heroic or angry 
Sentiments Or actions because it mimicked the agitated or excited Utterances 
ofsomeone in the throes ofthose emotions. Decades before he actually coined 
the term in the preface to his Mad1i941N.IUe71ie1i et OO1051 (1638), Monteverdi 
had already imitated the accents of such speech in his treatment of some lines 
in the ZaMeNzt 如 d247ix0 (from the opera 47ia11ta of 16o8). Here, the aban- 
doned heroine”s long monologue ranges overa broad gamut ofemotions, put 
in the fourth section， overcome with rage at Theseus” desertion, she rails at 
him in semiquavers,virtually spitting outthe syllables in atorrentofunbridled 
emotion. But motion could also be encoded in a series of pitches, such as the 
doleful descending tetrachord of the opening phrase of Dowland?s Zacp7zl4ae 
pavan or the ground-bass of Monteverdis Zajezto dela 21 (Lament ofthe 
nymph>) in his Eighth Book, in which the drooping four-note figure captures 
the quintessential gesture of sorrow. As such, it has been called an “emblem of 
lament?.16 

In this period, emblems were simple designs or images accompanied by an 
explanatory motto or description; both the image and the text Were intended 
to convey a moral lesson or to represent a real or abstract truth in the form 
of a coded message. The first collections of emblems, an artistic genre that 
came to be known as emblem books, appeared during the sixteenth century 
and were related to the fashionable idea of zxtzzctotya boesis.VWith thehelp ofthe 
Printing press, they proliferated at an enormous rate during the seventeenth 
century in keeping with that era?s proclivity for naming and classifying all 
things knowable. Thus there were emblems that depicted images ofthe gods， 
and others thatallegorised earthly pursuits, some that personified virtues and 
Vices, and still others that represented human passions and affections. More- 
over, the emblem book also satisfied the age?s desire for the union ofsense and 
reason in art by joining the visual and the verbal, the picture and the word. 


16 Rosand, "The Descending Tetrachord. 
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Giambattista Marino (1569-1625), perhaps the poet who had most influence 
in the seventeenth century, eloquently described the symbiotic relationship 
of painting and poetry in this way: “one imitates with colours, the other with 
Wordsi one imitates chiefly the external, that is the features of the body, the 
other the internal, that is, the affections of the soul;i one causes us almost to 
understand with the senses,the other to feel with the intellect.!7 Although his 
remarks are not Specifically about the emblem, they do help to elucidate the 
peculiar efficacy of that device, stemming fom its fusion oficon and word.To 
pursue Marino”sline ofthought,amusical emblem,then,is onethatimitates in 
Sound, with or without words,a bodily feature (or gesture)and/or an affection 
of the soul. This causes a feeling or emotion, such as grief or ljament, to be 
“understood through the senses”, in this case, hearing. 

Among other things, emblem books were intended to be useful to artists 
and poets alike, providing a source of suggestions for depicting all manner of 
Subjects. They generated, in effect, alingua franca ofsymbols in the arts.They 
influenced the description ofemotionsand their bodilyexpressions in treatises 
on painting, such as Charles Le Brun?s MeEtpode jox1y abjye1tid1e idessiter jeszas- 
Si0115b10b0SEe QQ1N5SUNECONJEJeNCeSU1 PEXb1essio1GEE1Ue etba1tcUliere(Methodof 
learning to draw the passions as Proposed in a lecture on expression in general 
and in particular, 1698), wherein the author renders a variety of emotions - 
anger, fear etc. - both in minute verbal descriptions and in drawings of the 
corresponding facial expressions.28 Although not published until late in the 
century, Le Brun?s treatise mirrors the practice ofartists such as Poussin, who 
Selectedhis posesand gestures to expressthefeelingsofthe participants caught 
up in the momentous events of his history paintings. If Poussinys figures at 
firstseem artificial or their poses stilted -forexample,in his 7syaelites Gatleri9 
MaNa zf 如 e Dese 人 - We must remember that he was telling the story with- 
ouUt the benefit of words and must therefore have felt the need to exaggerate 
the gestures and actions in emblematic fashion in order that the viewer might 
easily recognise those who are languishing from hunger, those who are struck 
with amazement, those who are taking pity on their companions” and so on.19 
On another level, Poussin?s treatment of the executioner in his Massacre of the 
Viocet 好 parallelsthe personification ofCholeric Temperament-themostvio- 
lent ofthe four temperaments - in Cesare Ripa?s Tcomoloqia (16o3), one of the 
earliest and most widely circulated of the emblem books: "Pacing menacingly 
about is a muscular, half-naked man with wild hair and an angry expression 

17 The quotation is ffom thefirstessay of Marino?s Diceiesacre (Vicenza, 1622); See Hagstrum THpe 9iste7r 
4 必 , pp. 94-1o0o. 

18 Excerpts appear in Holt, 4 Docxtettzjy Histo7y of4 轧 证 159-63. The drawings are Printed there as 


fig. 7, following p. 186. 
19 Blunt, Nicolas Poxssiz, p. 223. 
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on his face . ..” Ripars description further relates that the choleric has a flame 
emblazoned on his shield and gives o 任 a great deal of heat when enraged, a 
coOnnection Which Poussin perhaps makes by draping the naked torso of his 
EXecutioner in red.29 

Seventeenth-century poetry included a pictorialisttradition thatwas closely 
related to the emblem. Marinoys interest in painting reveals itself prominently 
in all his poetry - his epic poem 4doxpe (1623) is consciously imagistic, with 
its long and virtuosic descriptions - but the most obvious expression of this 
interest Was his collection of iconic poetry published under the title Za ga 
Le1ia del Cayvalier Ma1zto (1620o).2 Emulating the art galleries he saw in noble 
houses and royal palaces in Italy and France, he created a series of brief poems 
on individual paintings, such as Caravaggio's 7Hpe Dead of Medusa or Titian's 
Magdalete. But these poems are more than mere descriptions of the works to 
which they correspondi instead they respond verbally and autonomously to 
the emotion graphically expressed by the painting - raw horror in the case of 
the unseeing, open-mouthed, detached head of Medusa, or contrition in the 
Sweet face ofthe penitent prostitute - and re-present that emotion poetically. 
In effecttheyareverbal emblems which cause us 'to feel with the intellece just 
as their visual counterparts cause Us “to understand with the senses”. Marino”s 
Poetry and his claims for the interrelationship of the arts exerted a powerful 
influence on Poussin, who spent many years in Rome, as well as on English 
Poets such as John Milton (16o8-74). 

InEngland,thepopularityofemblemsspawneda generation of "emblematic 
poets” like George Herbert, whose sole collection of iconic poems, THpe 72jtbje 
(1633), is in effect a denuded emblem book (that is, without the accompany- 
ingengravings). Many of its poems contemplate asingle image('The Altar) or 
emotion (Affliction7), and some actually take the shape of the image evoked 
by the subject: the verses of "Easter Wings, for example, first decrease and 
then increase in length, resulting in a butterfly shape that outlines a pair of 
wings.2” In a still different way, John Milton?s companion poems Z4Uegyo 
and 1/ Pexseyoso elaborate the concept of the emblem.23 Their Italian titles， 
alluding to thehumoral theory oftheancients as well as to theemblematic tra- 
dition that helped sustain it, name respectively the sanguine, cheerful person 
and the melancholy, contemplative one. In presenting the contrasting qual- 
ities Or temperaments personified by these characters，Milton not only cel- 
ebrates their different values and lifestyles but also renders a_ psychological 
portrait ofeach. The scholarly and introspective Penseroso forms a convincing 


20 See Plate 1o7 in the 包 csimile ofthe Hertel Edition (1758-6o) of Ripa?s Tcoxzoloqia (New York, 1971). 
21 Hagstrum, 7Tjpe 9ister dy 如, PP. 100-104. 
22 7He Nortoi 41 太 ology oF ENUIUSA Titeratye,i 1595-1615. 23 Ibid.,i: 1782-9o. 
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Poetic counterpart to Diirers 人 包 mous engraving of Melancholy. But Milton>s 
Verbal portraits are even more closely related to the seventeenth-century 
Character-book, a genre distantly inspired by the Greek writer Theophras- 
tus. Characters，OT Verbal sketches describing general types of persons and 
behaviour, are close cousins of the emblem and succeed it in the conduct- 
literature of the period. Perhaps the most famous example is Thomas Over- 
bury”s Colectioz or CHayacte1s (1614)，which included his own witty poem， 
4 机. 半 

Understanding howemblems and characters encoded an affection or repre- 
Sented a particular temperament sharpens ouUr appPreciation for the great por- 
trait painters of the century, such as Rembrandt (16o6-69) and Anthony Van 
Dyck (1599-1641). Similarly, the increasing respect for pictorial expressivity 
is reflected in the phenomenal success of Van Dyck in seventeenth-century 
England: his early self-portraits proclaimed him to be a refined genius and 
gentleman cavalier - rather than a prosaic craftsman 人 ffom Antwerp - thus 
Prophesying the knighthood he would eventually receive from Charles 工 . 
He created a_ new type of royal portrait which minimised the defects of 
nature Without falsifying them, and which imparted to his subjects a relaxed 
air of dignity and instinctive sovereignty by their graceful，almost casual 
elegance.25 

In discussing portraiture we may seem to have digressed far from the music 
of the period, yet the aria, a set-piece Which evolved towards the middle of 
the century along with Venetian opera, was efifectively a type of portraiture. 
Its subject, however, was not the physiognomy of a particular character but， 
rather, the affections ofthe person?s soul, which were revealed when whatever 
events or psychological developments leading to thatpointin the drama called 
forthe character to reactin song. One function ofthe aria was precisely to stop 
theactionandallowthelistenerto perceiveandbe movedbythe psychological 
State Or emotions of the personage represented by the singer. To this end， 
composers developedan emotivevocabulary -amusical lexicon ofmotivesand 
figuresthatcommunicatedandthen evokedthoseemotionsin thelistener with 
Some particularity. Arias became in effect a series ofemblematic elaborations， 
each of a different passion - rage, jament, desire, joy etc. - with each passion 
asSociated with a certain set of musical attributes, much like the gestures and 
colours that conveyed expression in painting.Action and reaction,motionand 
emotion -thesearethe dialecticagencies that are common to the sister arts of 
the period and summarise their oils oje7a1l1. 


24 Reprinted as THe Overbga1iat CHaractejs, ed. W. 本 Paylor (Oxford, 1936); see Braider ReHgztg the 
Real, p. 132. 
25 Levey, PazztzUG Qt COU PP. 124-33. 
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Naturalism and illusion 


Painting and poetry were united by their common ability to_ achieve 
verisimilitude: to give a convincing 7ebyeseztatioz of the truth was as impor- 
tant a goal for the Baroque artist as it had been through antiquity and the 
Renaissance,and music was notexempt. In a way, the innovations already dis- 
cussed ofboth Monteverdiin musicand Rubens,his contemporary,in painting 
were directed towards this same artistic Purpose, naturalism: they both imi- 
tated, represented and enhanced their "texts, the one by way of unorthodox 
dissonancesand similar harmonically 'colourful devices thatrendered the text 
more convincing, and the other by way of colour, light and shade, which, for 
their proponents, were more effective than design in rendering a subjectin a 
more convincing fashion. 

In music at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the new Stile 7ajj7e- 
Sejltato (the "Tepresentative” OF "Tepresentational” style) promulgated by the 
early opera composers may be seen as a manifestation of naturalism. This is 
especially true of recitative, that Species of the stiie yabj7esext 如 too which most 
Partook of the goals of naturalism because it imitated speech, which, in turn， 
Was presumed to be (along with gesture) a natural means of human commu- 
nication. Recitative was opera"s most radical innovation because it sought to 
eradicate altogether the distinction between speaking and singing,，between 
words and music, between nature and art. It did so by synthesising the two 
elements into an inseparable whole, creating alanguage which was SU1IeNe11S - 
more than speech but less than song, as Peri explained it - a ljanguage able to 
communicate Simultaneously to both mind and body. Furthermore, the nevw 
Style ofsolo song,ofwhich recitative was only the mostextreme example, Was 
cultivated as a spontaneous vehicle for imitating, expressing and arousing the 
emotions, emotions that inhere in the rhythmic patterns and melodic inflec- 
tions ofthe natural voice. (Recall Galileis admonition to composers to learn 
about good text expression by listening to actors declaim in the theatre.) Sim- 
jlarly, it is no accident that the earliest protagonists of opera - the gods and 
demigods ofthe first pastoral plays to be entirely sung - were chosen because 
singing was in their very nature:Apollo, god ofmusic,and Orpheus,legendary 
musician and Apolloys offspring, who byvirtue ofhis powerfullyeloquentlyre 
Was able to retrieve Eurydice from the Underworld. Atleast initially, then, the 
musical style ofopera,theartform jazexceliextce ofBaroqueEurope,steadfastly 
pursueda naturalistic course,even while atthe same time its elaborate setsand 
stage machinery embraced the conventions of ilusion. 

Howeverimportantverisimilitude was as an artistic goal, truth nevertheless 
had to be tempered by beauty, especially for certain classicising academicians 
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who believed in modelling their work on previous works of art judged to be 
near perfect rather than copying directly from nature in the raw. Poussin, for 
example, sought to render an idealised abstraction, a beauty Superior to any- 
thing in nature. It is not SuUrprising, then, that Some seventeenth-century art 
Critics reacted adversely to the style of Caravaggio, who pioneered so aggres- 
Sive a naturalism that his works were seen as vulgar, lacking in decorum, and 
Somehow indecent in their realism. His Dex 太 of 如 e Tigi, now in the Louvre， 
was pronounced unacceptablebecausethefigureofthe Madonna'imitated too 
closely the corpse ofa woman”.26 Caravaggio rejected graceful invention forits 
Own Sake, and instead sought to enhance the expressive content of his paint- 
ingsby forcefully contrasting lightand dark,bymerginghis subjects with their 
environment, and by generally sacrificing clarity and explicitness of form to 
pervasive, disturbinganddisruptiveemotions.Inaddition to theworksalready 
cited (Boy Bittez byaZiza1d TeFeadorMedysa),examplesinclude THe Msicia1ls， 
DavidatdGoiiatl,and7HeCadspa1zbps. Histhemeswerenotalwayselevatedones: 
Caravaggio was also drawn to Tepresentations of street life,including drunken 
brawls, gambling dens,and young men carousing with prostitutes. 

Among the many artists influenced by Caravaggio was the court painter， 
Diego Velizquez (1599-166o), who not only produced intimate portraits of 
the Spanish royal family but also chronicled (in works called Zodeyoxzes) a sub- 
heroic world of vernacular experience, of humble subjects pursuing ordinary 
activities,in theultra-realisticmannerpopularised by Caravaggio. Dutch paint- 
ing in the seventeenth century experienced a “golden age?, partly as a result of 
the Italian influence exercised by Caravaggio and his followers. Among other 
Netherlandsartists,Rembrandtadopted variousfeatures ofthe style:the magi- 
cal darkbrownand golden huesofmany ofhis paintings,knownas 'tenebrism >， 
andhisconcern fornaturalistic detailboth stemmed from Caravaggio.2 Justas， 
in music, Monteverdi had made the irregular use of dissonance acceptable for 
exXpressive purposes, disturbing the smooth surface ofthe art of counterpoint 
with crude 'imperfections, so too did Rembrandt make ugliness acceptable in 
art by choosing models ffom among the most ordinary and coarse Specimens 
of humanity and daring to shovw them as they were, even 这 marred by warts 
and wiinkles (as in his own self 人 portraits). 

The vogue for naturalism in painting led to the 'art of genre",atype ofsub- 
ject in which Northerners excelled. For example, the Dutch master Jan Steen 
(1626-79) produced hundreds of tavern scenes，'merry companies”，brothel 


26 ThecommentwasmadebyGiovanniPietroBellori(1613-96),oneofCaravaggio?sgreatestdetractors， 
who wroteabiography oftheartistamong many others (Zeyitede2jatto72 Scitomied axcjit 记 Mode 1672); 
quoted in Enggass and Brown (eds), Ttap wd Sbaz1, p. 76. 

27 Braider, ReHgxig 妇 e Real, pp. 199 任 
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Settings, musical gatherings,village fairs, and the like. Steen himself was a tav- 
ern keeper,andhis canvasesare painstakinglypeopled -indeed,teeming - with 
charactersfromallwalksand conditions oflife,captured in contrasting statesof 
hilarity and dejection, drunkenness and sobriety, brawling and trysting, play- 
ing and working, as they register the multifarious, Unexpurgated and (despite 
painting"s proverbial muteness) 01sy experience of their world. Governed by 
COnventions roughly corresponding to those ofcomic drama, which also came 
into its own during this period, Steen?s art is diametrically opposed to that of 
history painting and the ideal, ilusionist world portrayed by Poussin, or by 
the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, which in turn resemble the exalted and 
artificial universe of Lully”s stage works or of Italian ojpeya Se7i4. And Steens 
Characters (with an Uppercase “C), although stereotypes of fallen humanity 
Who in some settings readily evoke the Parable of the Prodigal Son, are a far 
cry from the noble heroes ofthe Bible, or the enduring valiants of mythology 
and epic poetry.28 Take, for example, his Doctor Feelogy 4 ZUU7 Tojpa13 Pse 
or his numerous variations on the theme ofthe Me CoNj010)。 

The pursuit of naturalism led inevitably to the Baroque cultivation of ilu- 
Sion. These terms are not contradictory: in achieving verisimilitude the artist 
deceives the audience into believing that it is observing nature when of course 
itis seeing onlyarepresentation ofnature (a marble sculpture painted intoafic- 
tive ljandscape) or hearing only a representation of mournful speech (a ljament 
on the operatic stage). These conventions of illusion go hand-in-hand with 
the concept of7e7avigyjia (the marvellous, the unexpected, the extraordinary)， 
which the Baroque artist must discern in nature and then reveal to the viewer， 
even while outdoing nature by creating something new. In Baroque literature， 
Me10ViGIUa is also frequently equated with the kind of response aroused by the 
artistxs Or poebs virtuosity or technical prowess. When Marino says "del poeta 
让 fin la meraviglia (The aim of the poet is the marvellous), he means that 
a Successful poem should elicit wonder and delight, making people Ma7Vel at 
the poebs wit (broadly defined as virtuosic ingenuity) or, by extension, at the 
artistxs impressions of beauty, and the dramatists flashes of insight.29 Thus 
Me70VGUa is the hidden operative in the complex relationship between nature 
and art, and between artand illusion. 


Drama and stasis 


The seventeenth century was the Golden Age of European drama, beginning 
with William Shakespeare (1564-1616) and closing with Jean Racine (1639- 
99).Butitwasalsoanageinwhich the doctrine ofthe sisterarts,WUtzbicttab0es1S， 


28 Ibid., pp. 135 储 . 29 See Mirollo, THe Poet oftje Mamyeloxs, pp. 117-18. 
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reached its consummation in opera, where painting, poetry and music (not to 
mention other arts) were United.The theatre, being both avisual and a literary 
mode of representation， was the perfect medium for the “speaking picture>， 
wWhile the new proscenium-arch stage (in the Venetian opera-houses, for exam- 
ple) createda picture-planethattransformedthe dramaticsceneintoasounding 
image.Atthe sametime,Baroque painting and sculpture became intenselyand 
explicitly theatrical; along with music, they shared theatre?s rhetorical status 
as a kind of show, a 7abjj7esejtaz1o1e, designed to move and persuade their 
beholders.3? Roger de Piles (1635-17o9), one of the most influential art theo- 
rists ofthe century,wasunequivocal in this matter: “One mustthinkofpainting 
as akind of stage on which each figure plays its role”.31 Elsewhere he tells us 
that the "principal end of the painter is 'to imitate the mores and actions of 
men?.32 The firstopera composers had said as much for music. And at the very 
beginning of his career， Descartes, taking the physical world as his starting 
point, had begun his treatise on music with a revolutionary definition: “The 
objectofmusicissoxid,hesays(myemphasis),andnotnumber,asRenaissance 
theorists had believed: "Its end is to delight and Move 态 e azectioxs in us?.33 By 
adopting rhetorical goals, the sister arts had all, each in its own way, become 
dramatic. 

The theatricality of Baroque art is compounded by the tendency in the sev- 
enteenth century for art to contemplate itself. Painters often portrayed art 
within art: Statuary, architecture, musical instruments, even other paintings - 
all are richly represented, suggesting that the exaltation of art Was an impor- 
tant theme. Perhaps this phenomenon was a reaction on the part of Counter- 
Reformation Europe to the Protestant attack on sacred images in particular， 
and to the condemnation in some quarters of painting, music,and the stage in 
general.34 Not confined merely to painting, examples of such self-reflection 
abound in and across all the arts: Dryden?s odes to St Cecilia are a poetic 
testament to the power of music; Berninirs marble sculpture of THe FEcstasy of 
st 7eesda places the Spanish nun?s Private vision ofher mystical union with the 
heavenly bridegroom before a fictive, almost voyeuristic audience; and Mon- 
teverdi"s Zamtezto de jzjtransforms the traditional texture ofa polyphonic 
madrigal into a dramatic sceza that unfolds within the framework ofthe piece. 


30 Braider, ReHpgxritg 妇 e Real pp. 151 任 

31 From 4byeg&lde yie desjeiztres(1699),quoted in Braider, ReHgx17i9 he Rea1 p. 156. 

32 From Cozx1ys de eiztzye ja7 加 ztcizbe (The Principles of painting”, 1708), excerpts of which appear in 
Holt 4 Docxtezta7y isto7y of4 访 证 176-86. 

33 See his Cozzjezdix1t ofMzsic, which deserves to be better known. Written in 1618, it was Descartes”s 
firstscholarly discoursebutremained unpublished until 165o,afterhis death; thereisan English translation 
by W. Robertin 'Musicological Studies and Documents”, 8 (American Institute of Musicology, 1961). 

34 Hagstrum, THpe 9ister4y 必 , p. 204 n. 55. 
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These last two examples are particularly instructive because in each of them 
the work itself, in effect, becomes the stage. 

The Zamzexzto dela zt 扣 , probably written in the 163os, is a kind of proto- 
cantata. The central section, a trend-setting ljament for female voice and con- 
tinuo,iscomposed overarelentlesslyrepeatingfour-note ground,suggestive of 
anemblem in that its stepwise descentthrough a minor tetrachord (from tonic 
to dominantb connotesamournful gesture (see above). But what is remarkable 
here is thatthis section is fframed bya trio ofmale voices that sets the stage for 
us by drawing back the curtain, as it were, to reveal the disconsolate nymph 
and,asherlamentprogresses,by commenting on her plight. Like onlookers at 
atheatrical performance, the trio functions as an audience placed on the "seb， 
Serving to draw ouUr attention to the main 'action, taking on the role of narra- 
tor and choral commentary, and highlighting the nymph?s emotional distress. 
Thus,Monteverdirsworkunfoldstoourearsandunderour contemplative gaze 
atthesametimeasthenymph spins outher complaintto theattentive earsand 
watchful gaze of her male observers. As with Berninis THe FEcstasy of St 7eyesa 
(discussed further, belovm), Monteverdirs nymph is at once the subject and the 
objectofartwithin art. (In the textexcerpted here,thewords in italics aresung 
by the male trio, the restby the solo female voice.) 


Noxz pavea Febo dco1 PHoebas jadMNotyEt 
7ec4t0 0L7ON00O 1 个 Z1OUOAtdCTLGRE 加 太 e mo 
Cj2010 0d01ZENQ oa pe QU1de1 EN1ENIEL 


Ce!byobyio 0LOe190 265i. Joa peydoeig zace. 


Amor, Qicea, ciel Love, spe Sazd SaQ1U 


JUNLd0 21i2 1110， 02110, Ner eta11ested 
Amor dove la 从 Love, where is the faith 
che ;ltraditor giuro? that the traitor promised? 
Liserela ... Lapabjy 010 ... 


The notion ofthe theatrical extended even to the cityand its physical spaces. 
Romeineffect provides thebackdrop fortheartofGianlorenzo Bernini(1598- 
168o),theoutstandingsculptorofthecentury.Inaddition toStPetersBasilica,， 
and fountains, piazzas and sculpture all over the city, he designed a side chapel 
within the church of Santa Maria della Vittoria at the request of the Cornaro 
但 mily that was to be dedicated to St Teresa of Avila.37 The commission gave 
Bernini the opportunity not only to create a sculptural group as the chapels 


35 Wittkower，CGiCL Zo7e20 Be71111， pp. 24-6. A 人 amous essay by Mario Praz (The Flaming Heart: 
Richard Crashaw and the Baroque>”, in Praz, THpe FUaNiztg 瑟 ea 凡 pp. 204-63) juxtaposes Berninis sculpture 
with an iconic poem bythe Englishman Richard Crashaw(The Flaming Heartupon the Book and Picture 
ofthe Seraphicall Saint Theresa?), who may or may not have known Berninis version. 
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altarpiece, but also to plan the details of its setting, which he fashioned as 
though itwereatheatrical performance. Thefigures ofStTeresaand theangel 
enact her mystical vision above the altar, bathed in the warm glow emanating 
from the chapels hidden window of yellow glass above them - an architec- 
tural feature contrived to throw aspotlight” on the scene. Bernini stunningly 
reinforced the theatrical aspect of the tableau by depicting members of the 
Cornaro family seated high along the side walls ofthe chapel, on the same hor- 
iontal plane as the statue, in pews that resemble theatre boxes,asthough they 
were attending a command performance of this dramatic mystery. Like the 
male trio in Monteverdi?sZamezto deHpa7xztj,the images ofthe Cornaro family 
herefunction asasurrogateaudience,andbyidentifying with these onlookers， 
weare drawn in, physically and emotionally, to contemplate St Teresa, who is 
both the object of our gaze and the subject of her own dramatic vision, and 
thus, once again, an example of art within art. 

The passionate movement implied by the swirling drapery of Bernini>s 
Statue and the relentless motion of the ground bass in Monteverdis madrigal 
have their antithesis in the beautiful stillness and meditative quality of other 
Seventeenth-century works. Poussin”s output remains unusual by exhibiting 
both these opposing traits: overwhelming dramatic power, in keeping with 
the heroic magnification of his history paintings; and restrained lyrical intro- 
Spection, expressed in his pastoral subjects (such as 有 zi 47cadia ego, c. 1655). 
However, the artist whose works most obviously make stillness an exXpressive 
Virtue is Johannes Vermeer (1632-75), who excelled in the 'art of describing? 
that was SoO_ characteristic of his Dutch countrymen.36 Most 人 famous for his 
Small-scale interior Scenes, Vermeer captured the intimate details ofquotidian 
existence. Butunjlike the "noisy” and boisterous canvases ofhis contemporary， 
Jan Steen,Vermeersarequietand understated observations ofinconsequential 
activities that nevertheless unveil a universe of concrete reality. By turning a 
magnifying lens on the most ordinary of genre settings, he makes /oopig the 
Cartesian equivalent of 怒 7zR1I: his world exists because he pictures it.37 At 
the same time his graceful meditations invite us to contemplate the deeper 
meaning ofthe reality he so skilfully portrays. 

THeWzsiCZLesso1lisacaseinpoint.Presumably,itbelongstoagenreassociating 
music with courtship thatwas popular during the seventeenth century.A well- 
dressed young woman, her face reflected in a mirror, stands in a beautifully 
litand windowed room in the Presence of a gallant gentleman, who observes 
herfrom arespectful distance.The meticulouslyrenderedkeyboardinstrument 


36 The phrase is the apttitle ofa book by Alpers, THpe 47toFDescrigi. 
37 Braider, ReHgxzg he Real, p. 189. 
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which thewomanappearsto betouching,with herbacktotheviewer,isexactly 
likeavirginal madebythefamous Ruckersfirm in Antwerp. Its open lid reveals 
theinscription WMzsica Letitaecoles.. .Medicotadoio(Musicisthecompanion 
of joy .. .and the remedy for sorrow"). Another musical instrument (a vio]) 
and an empty chair in the middle ofthe room?s marble-tiled floor suggest the 
possibilityofaduet'andhenceacourtship.Butasinso manyVermeerpaintings， 
there are Several mysterious elements that remain indecipherable, despite the 
governing conventions and intellectual assumptions of Dutch art in general. 
What the relationship between the man and the woman atthe virginal: is he 
her teacher, her suitor, or both?VWhatare we to make ofthe disparity between 
the 'reab woman, visible only from the back, and the reflection of her face， 
held at a different angle, in the mirror? How can we reconcile the precision 
of Vermeer”s descriptive art to the distortion of this reality? What bearing 
Shouldtheinscription have on our interpretation ofthe painting: do the words 
deepen or merelyextendthepainting”smeaning?Vhatisthesignificanceofthe 
Presence ofmusical instruments: are they avariation on the topos ofart within 
art, Or do they symbolise the power of the sense of hearing? And ifthe latter， 
do they exalt music as domestic harmony or denigrate it as fleeting pleasure? 
These questions may be unanswerable,butthe mere factthatwe can pose them 
demonstrates the participatory nature ofartistic contemplation in this period. 
The contrast between the dramatic and heroic on the one hand and the 
introspectiveand intimate on the other parallels the difference in seventeenth- 
century musical developments between, say, the grand concerto, exemplified 
bytheVenetian polychoral motet,and the small-scale concerted motetor vocal 
chamber piece written by Italian and Lutheran composers; Or between oje74a 
Sefiaandthechambercantata.Althoughthelasttwowentinseparate directions， 
theyboth promotedand harboured within them thesame formal structure that 
became the musical epitome of static introspection: the da-capoaria ofthe late 
Seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. With its rounded form, minimal 
texbandunified content'theda-capoariabyitsverynatureisexpressivelyinert. 
LikeaVermeer painting,itcircumscribesafinite and staticworld,onein which 
nothing'happensexceptforthe depiction ofa solitary,unremarkableevent(in 
the genre painting) or the communication ofa single affection resulting 位 om a 
typically quite remarkable event(in the ojpe7ase7ia).Generally considered to be 
merelyavirtuosicvehicle,the da-capoariais alsoacompositional device which 
permits a lyrical moment to be arrested and expanded outside of the diegetic 
time of the work; but it ends where it began, usually without effecting any 
change in the personage who presents itor in the outcome ofthe action.Thus 
the da-capo aria functions much like a cinematic close-up, or like a musical 
portrait of an emotion or Character in the seventeenth-century Sense. 
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Despite the antithetical and competing currents we have noted, there is 
Something in theverynature ofBaroqueexpression thatseems to have fostered 
theassociation ofthearts in seventeenth-centuryEurope,and,as Marino would 
haveusbelieve,eventheirinterpenetration. Utbictyaboesishad placedthesister 
artsonequalfootingasvalid interpretersofhumanexperience.Theircombined 
Powers - Such as the sculpture, architecture and lighting brought together in 
Berninis Cornaro chapel, or the music, poetry and theatre synthesized in a 
Cavalliopera- immeasurablyenhancedtheirindividual effect.Andafterall,the 
wondrous effect- Meravtyjia - was everything. Infinitely more importantthan 
didactic or rational suasion, emotional suasion Was seen as key. Thus artistic 
exXpression in the seventeenth centuryapotheosized theemotions,and the goal 
of moving the affections licensed painters, sculptors, poets and musicians to 
transcend palpable reality, and to imitate and penetrate the invisible wonders 
of the soul. 
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Music and the sciences 


PENELOPE GOU 开 


The relationship between music and the sciences during the seventeenth cen- 
tury is normally characterised as a movementavway from musicbeing classified 
asamathematical discipline - typically, part ofthe ZUaidjivzM with arithmetic， 
geometry and astronomy - towards its association with the verbal disciplines， 
the tvzML of grammar, rhetoric and logic, and, above all, the art of poetry.! It 
is certainly true thata new literature on musical poetics emerged around 16oo， 
in which the effects of music were grounded in rhetorical rather than mathe- 
matical principles. From this point onwards, composers increasingly aimed to 
movethepassions oftheiraudiences,theirexpress goalnowbeing to portray OF 
representthe gamut ofhuman emotions through the effective union ofwords 
and music. That Diderot unhesitatingly located music among the fine arts in 
his Bicylobedie (1751) shows just how much Western sensibilities had altered 
in the two centuries since Zarlino himself identified music as a mathematical 
Science in his FS 刀 ttiO21 012ONNCRe (1558). 

From the perspective of music history, this generalised account of music”s 
transformation from a scientific discipline to a poetic art Serves Well enough. 
Putsimply,thetradition of7yzxsica sbecxdiataa cultivated by learned fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century theorists Was irrelevant to musicians trying to please 
audiences within what was becoming an increasingly secular and commercial 
marketplace. However, even though this concentration on the professionali- 
Sation of music as a Practical art is understandable, it tells us nothing about 
the fate of the scientific tradition that was sSupposedly rejected. With a view 
to broadening what might be said about "music and the sciences, this chapter 
Starts from the premise that, far from becoming separated, these apparently 
distinct domains could be as close in the seventeenth century as they had ever 
been. The crucial difference was that now, forthefirsttime, "science”, justlike 
music, was becoming increasingly understood in terms of its practice rather 
thansimplydenotingatheoretical system.Toappreciatethesignificance ofthis 


1 Palisca， 瑟 zt0NUSNL 2 TtaliaN Re1015S01CE WUWSICQL THOUIAN Moyer，HMUSiCQL ScHola1SH 历 训 友 e Ttzlia1 
及 e1015SAICE. 
2 Gozza (ed.), NOer 如 So10, p. 10. 
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conceptual shift, and why music had anything to do with it it is necessary to 
Understand what 'science” used to mean before it took on a more recognisably 
modern guise. 


Changing definitions: science, artand philosophy 


Briefly, up to the seventeenth century science: (i.e., knowledge) could simply 
mean theory, or a body of written doctrine on a particular subject. “Philoso- 
phy” (ie., wisdom), was a higher form of learning which went beyond scien- 
tific knowledge because it involved understanding the fundamental causes of 
things; it was normally divided into its moral, natural, epistemic and divine 
aspects. The category of “natural philosophy” (explanations about the natu- 
ral world) can be seen as roughly cognate with the physical and life sciences 
today,although founded on very differentassumptionsand methods.Theterm 
“atural philosopher” was broadly similar to ouUI term “scientise in that 让 
denoted an individual committed to understanding and explaining the nat- 
ural world. Yetthe occupational category of Scientist did not exist before the 
nineteenth century, and before the seventeenth century, the idea that 'science” 
Or even natural philosophy” was a powerful practice, that it should consti- 
tute an activity based on mathematical analysis and empirical observation， 
was Unthinkable. Natural philosophy as taught in the universities (Scholastic 
physics), focussed on the sensible (ie., manifest to the senses) qualities and 
Propertiesofbodies,and wasacompletelyseparate disciplinefromthequadriv- 
ial sciences,thelatteroccupyinganinferiorplacein thecurriculum.Sound con- 
Stitutedapartofphysicsastheobjectofhearing,butthiswasnotalways directly 
Connected to the arithmetics of pitch relationships.， Moreover，although 
Aristotle identified in his Phoisics a category of "mixed mathematics, includ- 
ing optics, harmonics, astronomy and mechanics, he left no actual writings on 
the subjecb and so it played only a minor role in the scholastic tradition . 
While the term 'science"broadlyindicated theory, the term 'are broadly sig- 
nified practice,and was usedto denoteabody ofapplied knowledge,ortechni- 
cal skill,acquired through human endeavour. Obviously, musicwas recognised 
as an art, but So too Were other practices which are now more associated with 
Science and technology, including the mixed mathematical disciplines already 
mentioned above. Somewhat less obviously - since it now conspicuously lacks 
intellectual credibility - magic was also recognised as an art and a science. 
What distinguished its practice from other applied forms of knowledge was 
notso much thatitwas forbidden -all magicbeing formallycondemned bythe 
Church - as that its effects were achieved through the manipulation of occult 
(i.e.,hidden or secreb forces in nature,albeit supposedly only impersonal ones 
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notrelyingondemonicagency.Thisisimportantbecauseithelpstoexplainwhy 
duringthesixteenthandearly seventeenth centuriesitwasthenatural magician 
Who was more often associated with experimental procedures than the natural 
Philosopher. Indeed,the magician,justlike the musician,was capableofbring- 
ing about marvellous effects (physical as well as psychological) through the 
manipulation offorces and the application of practical techniques. It was only 
after Francis Bacon (1561-1626) openly challenged the methods of scholastic 
natural philosophy, and Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) vaunted the power of his 
newy experimentally based science ofmotion, thatempirical knowledge began 
to be regarded as an essential part of philosophy. Within less than a hundred 
years, Bacon;s vision of a new, experimental philosophy became increasingly 
established as a viable alternative to traditional natural philosophy, while nat- 
ural magic declined in status.3 

This provides an essential context for three main questions raised, if not 
definitively answered, in this chapter. The first concerns the 'science of music 
itself: how the field of musical knowledge was defined, classified and under- 
Stood in the seventeenth century - not So much by Practitioners who earned 
their livelihood through music (few of whom wrote on the subjecb, but by 
individuals who had the necessary education, leisure and interestto pursue its 
theory. The second question is where music fitted into classifications of the 
arts and sciences more generally. The third,and Ibelieve the mostinteresting， 
ishowmusic-asanarbtbabodyofskill,and a practice- contributed to changing 
understandings of science”and the'sciences: during the seventeenth-century 
'“Scientific Revolution”, an astonishing period of intellectual transformation 
during which it is generally recognised that 'the conceptual, methodological 
and institutional foundations of modern science were first established?.4 


Musicand the Scientific Revolution 


Whatthe seventeenth century understood by the science ofmusicwas apProx- 
imately equivalent to modern musicology as most broadly defined: it might 
encompass every branch of knowledge that aids the understanding of what 
music is, including what it is made of how it works, what its purpose is, and 
Why it affects people. And just as it is now accepted that aspects of musicol- 
ogy can be studied by people who neither compose nor perform music, this 
Was also accepted of musical science in the seventeenth century. There was， 
however, a broad distinction made between the category of knowledge (and 
its theoretical codifications) thought to be essential for Practical music, and 


3 Dear, Revolxtioxzizixg 友 e SCietCesS; Henry, 7TNe Scie1tt7ic Reyoltio ON0 加 e O1191S OFMode71t SCie11C2. 
4 Henry, THe Scieztijic Revolztioz atd the O19105 ofModemt Scietce, p. 1 工 . 
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the rest namely speculative music. Speculative music constituted the kind 
of philosophical knowledge that intellectuals might be expected to possess 
about music - a body of doctrine that was usually produced by graduates， 
especially those with higheracademicqualifications.And although specujlative 
musichad been dropped from thearts syllabusesin mostEuropean universities 
by this time (Oxford and Cambridge being notable exceptions), the influence 
of Boethius”s De 7MWSiCa as a Set text Still lingered. Indeed, with the recovery 
of such ancient treatises as Euclids EeeNt 帮 and Sectio ca1NoN1S (5C. 300 BCE) 
and Ptolemy?s 五 ztoNiCs (2nd cent. CE), the Pythagorean harmonic tradition 
gainedevenwidercurrency.75Thesubsequentretrieval ofAristoxenus” 万 ztONIC 
Eeents (late 3rd cent.BCE) and other Greek texts which dismissed Pythagore- 
anism as an inadequate basis for musical practice did not so much replace this 
tradition as provide a starting-point for debate on the division of the musical 
scaleand its proper foundations in nature and art.6 In shorb speculative music 
Was effectivelythe same in the seventeenth centuryasithad been in theMiddle 
Agesinasmuch as itwas philosophical learning,andfocussed on theunderlying 
mathematical and physical principles governing the nature of musical sound， 
and the causes of its effects. 

Thecontextinwhichthisspeculativelearningwasbeing generated,however， 
was very different for anumber of reasons. First, there had been a significant 
expansion in the European university population since the middle of the six- 
teenth century, including an increase in the numbers taking higher degrees 
in law and medicine. Second, there was a remarkable transformation in social 
attitudes towards music making, which meant that Practical music was Viewed 
as an indicator of gentility and therefore could be cultivated without oppPro- 
brium. In short, although it remained the case that few professional musicians 
went to university, there was a growing pool of educated men who not only 
had therightacademic qualifications to write on the science of music, butalso 
were musically literate and intellectually curious about the instruments and 
techniques involved in its practice. Far ffom diminishing in importance,there- 
fore, the field of musical science arguably expanded during the seventeenth 
century,justas the map ofknowledge itselfwas being completely transformed 
around it.7 

Somesenseofthisexpansionand interconnectioncanbegainedfromlooking 
at two of the most influential works of musical science to appear in the sev- 
enteenth century: Marin Mersenne?s C7M1ONie Je1selle (Paris, 1636-7), and 
AthanasiusKirchersWMzsz09Iia lzVe1Sa15 (Rome, 165o).Astheirtitles indicate， 


5 Gouk, "The Role of Harmonics in the Scientific Revolution'”. 
6 Foran introduction to these issues, see Mathiesen, "Greek Music Theory”. 
7 Kelley (ed.), Bistomy 0Nd 友 e Disczb10tes; Dear, RevODtioizixG 如 e Scietces, esp. chaps 2, 7， 8. 
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both works aspireto universality, in terms notjustofencompassing everything 
known about music, butalso of musics capacity to encompass the whole uni- 
Verse. Both Mersenne and Kircher provide, in effectb an encyclopaedic survey 
of seventeenth-century musical science. From the perspective of mathemat- 
ics alone, these texts show hovw far scholars had moved from treating musical 
intervals simply as an arithmetical problem; now the subject required a sophis- 
ticated grasp of the mathematics of continuous quantity, Using geometry and 
the recently developed tools of logarithms and decimals.8 Even more signifi- 
cant, however is how these tomes reflect the new approach towards natural 
Philosophy that Galileo and Bacon had already demanded in their very difter- 
ent critiques of scholastic learning. Not only do Mersenne and Kircher take 
for granted that the harmonics of pitch are empirically grounded in physics， 
but they also reveal that within this field there is now emerging a new Sci- 
ence ofsound (i.e., acoustics), in which the properties of musical sound can be 
investigated experimentally. 

Asignificant body of literature addressing the relationship between music 
and science during the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has appeared 
Since Claude Palisca published his influential article on scientific empiricism 
in musical thought(1961).? This material draws attention to the striking num- 
ber of "scientists who also wrote on music during this critical period between 
Renaissance and Enlightenment.: Apart from Galileo, the most famous are 
Johannes Kepler (1571-163o), Marin Mersenne (1588-1648), Rene Descartes 
(1596-165o), Christiaan Huygens (1629-95), Robert Hooke (1635-17o3) and 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727); Newton's demonstration thatall bodies were gov- 
ernedbythesameuniversal lawswasto provideapowerful modelforRameau?s 
System offundamental bass.:1 The emergence and institutionalisation ofa dis- 
tinctively new kind of science in this period - characterised by its emphasis 
on the value of instruments and observation as a means of generating Useful 
and powerful knowledgeaboutthe world - was intimately connected with the 
emergence and institutionalisation of a radically new kind of music. Around 
10oo these new practices and experimental ideologies (in both science and 
music) were mostly limited to princely courts. By 17oo they had moved into 
the public realm, the creation of the first formal scientific institutions dedi- 
cated to experimental philosophy coinciding precisely with the purpose-built 
theatres and music rooms that began to cater for a growing Urban gentry class. 


8 H.EF. Cohen, QuaNbp19 Masic, pp. 45-74. 9 Palisca, ScientificEmpiricism in Musical Thought. 

10 Dostrovsky,，'“Early Vibration Theory”; Walker，9txdies 访 MUWSiCUL Scielce 训 如 e Za 如 Re110iSSaLCe; 
H. FE Cohen,， Q&aNNp2G Maic Coelho (ed.)，Mzsic ad Scielce 访 e 49e of Galileoi Kassler，7TUOe7 HiG; 
Gouk, Masic, ScieltcCe QQ NabGLNMQIEC 1 Seye1tteeN 太 -Cetty EGGNd; GOoZZa (ed.)， Ner 如 902114. 

11 Christensen, RaNEQU CN MMSICQL THOUGHE zi 态 e BEINGAteNMEN esp. chap. 1 
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Galileo Galilei and the “Two New Sciences” (1638) 


Galileo Galilei (1564-1642) is justly regarded as a leading figure of the 
Seventeenth-century Scientific Revolution. The publication of his Discoxs;i e 
L2110StQ21ONIQtENGCHE DOCCUENUNOVESCIENZE0EE2ENE GUIECONICL eti7M2OVT- 
MeN 契 1oca1iin 1638effectively marks thetransition ffom Aristotelian to modern 
physics.”Here Galileo presented his firstlaw ofthe pendulum,together with 
the law of falling bodies and inclined planes, and showed hovw these discov- 
eries Were the result of precise measurement and meticulous experimental 
Procedures. Galileoys contribution to the development of modern physics is 
important to this chapter not least because the roots of his new experimen- 
tal method are partly to be found in instrumental techniques of musicians in 
this period, including skilled lutenists such as Galileoys father, Vincenzo, his 
younger brother Michelagnolo, and, of course, he himself.13 Also, the Disco7S; 
helped to disseminate a new theory of consonance Which was based on the 
relative frequency ofvibrations striking the ear rather than abstractmathemat- 
ical ratios.!4 Finally, Galileoys newyempirically based science was promoted in 
Precisely the same courtly milieu in which his father and other members of 
the Florentine Camerata had already developed their newy afiective ideology 
of music as a powerful language ofthe emotions， 

According to Stillman Drake,， Galileo could not have created his motion 
experiments withoutthe musical training that gave him the ability to measure 
Small, equal divisions of time accurately. (This was several decades before pen- 
dulum clocks were invented, a technological advance dependent on Galileo”s 
discovery.) One ofhis experiments,forexample,involved rolling aball repeat- 
edly down an inclined plane, around which a series of frets were tied. These 
frets were gradually adjusted so thatthe bumping sounds that occurred when 
the ball went over them finally came at regular half-second intervals, precise 
units oftime which Galileo calculated to within 1/64th ofasecond.The ideaof 
using adjustable frets was most likely to occur only to alutenist or Viol player. 
Moresignificantly,however, Galileors experiment relied crucially on the musi- 
cian?s internalised clock' (or 'metronome, more anachronistically) as a means 
of marking small, equal units of time over a sustained period. Drake argues 
that from this experiment later came Galileoys idea for a timing device which 
used the weight ofwater flowing during the swing ofa pendulum to establish 
the rule that doubling the length of the pendulum quadruples the duration 


12 G.Galilei, To New Scie1lCes TtCldiG Cete1sofrGravib atd Force opPercxyssiot,trans.S.Drake (Madison， 
WTI, 1974). 

13 This claim is powerfully argued in Drake, “Mnusicand Philosophy in Early Modern Science”. 

14 了 .FE Cohen, QUattO1I Msic, pp. 75-8. 
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of its swing, leading to his founding the law of the acceleration of falling 
bodies.25 

Galileo treats the propertiesof pendulums in the'FirstDay? ofhis Disco7s?, at 
theend ofwhich appearsa discussion ofmusic. “Salviati (Galileoxs mouthpiece 
in the text, named after Filippo Salviati) is asked to deduce good reasons for 
the phenomenon ofresonance (sympatheticvibration),and also forthe musical 
Consonances and their ratios. The purpose is to give Salviati/Galileo another 
Opportunity to demonstrate the Superiority of his “new science over Univer- 
Sity physics, which treated mathematics as inferior. Salviati starts by Stating 
the three properties ofa swinging pendulum,the third ofwhich he invokes to 
explain resonance, and he then extends this explanation to demonstrate that 
pitch is not only determined by frequency, but is also proportional to it.16 As 
D. P Walker was the first to realise, none of the experiments which Salviati 
describes in support of his argument could have been carried out.27 How- 
ever Galileo was right to the extent thatthe propositions which his imagined 
exXperiments demonstrated were valid, and it is clear that he derived his intu- 
itive understanding of vibration from using musical instruments as Scientific 
apparatus. 

At this point Salviati/Galileo goes on to explain his theory of consonance， 
namely that it is produced by the coincidence of sonorous impulses strik- 
ing the eardrum, a motion which is then transmitted inwards to the brain 
(Galileo did not hypothesise about this inner mechanism). The more fre- 
quently the pulses of sound coincide with each other, the more pleasing the 
CoOnsonance. Despite the obvious problems (Such as the subsequent inability 
of Galileoys theory to account for the ears acceptance of temperamentb, the 
coincidence theory opened up a whole new range of questions about the pro- 
duction, transmission and reception of musical sound that preoccupied suc- 
ceeding generations. Again， we mnust credit Galileos practical training as a 
musician,and his sharp ear,fortheempirical direction thathis new science was 
taking. 

There was, however a further dimension to Galileoys musical experience 
without which he might never have performed any pendulum experiments 
at all. As Palisca has explained, it was his father who inadvertently initiated 
the exercise in the context of his long-standing debate with Zarlino over the 


15 Drake, "Musicand Philosophy in Early Modern Science”, p. 15. 

16 The three properties are: (1) that the duration of one complete vibration is always the same 
(isochronismj; which Galileo wrongly claimed to be exact for any arc); (2) that the lengths are inversely 
proportional to the square of the numbers of vibrations;i and (3) that every pendulum has a natural vibra- 
tional duration, or period, of its own. See H. FE Cohen, Q&aNtp19 Msic, pp. 87-9o. 

17 Walker, Stxdies zh MMSicaL 9Cie1tCe 态 e ZL 如 Re1ai55S01C2，chap. 3; See also H. FE. Cohen，QxaNtJ29 
USic, PP. 92-4. 
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true causes of consonance.18 Some time in the late 158os, while Galileo was 
Staying with his parents in Florence, Vincenzo Galileiactuallytested the exper- 
iments Pythagoras was supposed to have made in the course ofdiscovering the 
COrrespondence between the consonances and the ratios ofthe first few inte- 
gers (described, for example, in Gaffurius?s THeo7ia MUWsicae of 1492). Through 
repeated trials, Galilei ascertained that a variety of ratios other than those 
usingthenumberslto4andtheir multiples could cause consonances in pipes， 
glasses and strings. Furthermore, in an Unpublished essay wfitten just before 
his death in 1991, he described experiments showing that pitch can be varied 
notjustby thelength or tension ofa string, butalso by changing its thickness 
or the material out ofwhich it is made. Here for the first time, arealb musical 
instrument(Galileirs lute), ratherthan one with little Practical application (the 
monochord), was made the subject of theoretical analysis, in eftect becoming 
a piece of laboratory equipment. 

The controversy which led to Vincenzo Galileis scientific discoveries had 
its origins in the correspondence he began with Girolamo Mei in 1572 com- 
paring modern music with that of the ancient Greeks, an initiative prompted 
bythe Florentine Camerata's desire to createanewwayofmaking musicbased 
on Classical models. As is well known, mempbers of the Camerata felt that pre- 
vailing musical techniques were inadequate for moving the emotions of the 
listeners, and they were receptive, at least in Principle, to Meis scholarly con- 
clusions that the Greeks had achieved their marvellous effects through use of 
asingle melody which exploited the naturally expressive different Pitch levels 
of the voice. They began to experiment with new types of solo writing, and 
also With new musical instruments (including the chitarrone) to produce new 
musical styles and genres. YetwWhile the artistic consequences ofthe Camerata”s 
experimentsare familiarto musichistorians,their parallelswith,andlong-term 
consequences for, scientific method are less well appreciated.As Ruth Katz has 
pointed out the Camerata's activities might be compared to those of modern 
research institutes in that they involved a collaborative process of targeted 
Problem-solving by a group whose members possessed a diverse mix of Prac- 
tical and theoretical skills, the costs of implementing their results (i.e., the 
Staging ofzzte7M1edl,operaetc.)being met 人 om noble coffers.19 However,their 
goal was notjust to create new knowledge, butalso to arouse wonder, delight 
and strong emotions. Even itthe Camerata did not so much resemble as pre- 
figure the modern research institute, it rfemains significant that elite patrons 
weresubsidising experiments to discoverand harness Sourcesofmusical power 


18 Palisca, “Was Galileos Father an Experimental Scientist?"; see also Walker, Stxdies 太 MMSicaL Scie11Ce 
访 雪 e ZX 如 Re101SS01Ce, chap. 2. 
19 Katz, Collective “Problem-Solving”in the History of Music>. 
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decades before Bacon articulated his ideology of collective public science, just 
asVincenzo Galileiconducted thefirst'scientific musical experiments decades 
before Galileo presented his in the Discoys:， 


Francis Bacon, natural magicand the 
experimental philosophy 


Unlike Galileo, the English nobleman, statesman and lawyer Francis Bacon 
did not perform any important experiments; nor did he achieve any scientific 
breakthroughs. He was a philosopher of science rather than a practising “sci- 
entise. Nevertheless, Bacon was an influential figure in the development of 
experimental science, which he argued was a powerful collaborative means of 
generating new knowledge for the benefit of the state and of society. He was 
alsothefirsttoidentify'Acoustica?orthe'AcoustiqueAre.VWhatislessappreci- 
ated, however is justhovw many procedures previously identified with natural 
magic were simply taken over by the new experimental science.29 

The broad contours of Bacon”s acoustical programme were elaborated in 
two ofhis mostpopular works,Nemw4taztk and Symma syivazxt (both published 
posthumouslyin 1626).Inthefictional Ne 4iaxztis,thenarratorisshipwrecked 
on the eponymous island and is taken to its technologically advanced city of 
Bensalem foundedby'“King Solamona” 19ooyearsearlier. Heisallowed to visit 
“Solomon?s House”, a publicly funded research institute dedicated to the co- 
operative study of God;s works, the aim of which was "knowledge of Causes， 
and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of Human 
Empire, to the eftecting of all things possible”.2+ Thus as well as dealing with 
Causes (which are addressed more fally in Symma symwarxi)，Baconian philoso- 
Phy also has an operative side concerned with harnessing the secret forces of 
nature and producing marvellous eftects. Among the most striking marvels 
in Solomon's House are the musical and acoustical wonders displayed in its 
“Sound-houses, where we practise and demonstrate all sounds, and their gen- 
eration”.”: Although part of a Utopian dream, many of the aural effects which 
Bacon invokes werenotfanciful,but were real examples ofwonders thatmusi- 
cians, engineers and other Skilled practitioners were already creating for the 
delectation ofthe mostpowerful patrons in Europe.AspartofEngland?s social 
elite, Bacon had privileged access to the musical (and visual) effects that were 
an essential partofearly Stuartcourtculture.Inaddition tothenewlyinvented 


20 On Bacon?s acoustics and natural magic, see Gouk, MaSic, Scieltce QUd Nat1UL MIIC 友 SeyelteeXz 太 - 
Cexzta1D) BINd, pp. 157-7o. 

21 Spedding, Ellis and Heath (eds), 7je Ts ofPyraxzcis Baco1 iv: 254. 

22 “New Atlantis: a Worke Unfinished (1626)" in ibid., iii: 162-3. 
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instruments and musical genres thatmembers ofthe king”sPrivate Music were 
introducing at the English court (in imitation of French and Italian fashions)， 
Bacon was also familiar with the hydraulic organs, speaking statues and musi- 
cal automata that the engineers Salomon de Caus and Cornelius Drebbel had 
recently introduced into the gardens ofthe English nobility (in imitation ofthe 
人 包 mous gardens of Tivoliand Pratolino created fortheEsteand Medici families 
reSpectively). Like Bernardo Buontalenti, who designed the stage effects for 
the 1589 Florentine zte7Medi as well as the gardens at Pratolino, these engi- 
neers claimed to go beyond the marvels described in Vitruvius” 727 Boops o1 
47cpitectzye (1st cent. BCE) and Hero of Alexandria?s (1. 62 CE) MecHpa1ics. This 
active, manipulative approach to nature is nowv accepted as characteristic of 
experimental science and technology, but in Bacon?s time it was most closely 
asSociated with natural magic. 

Indeed, Bacon himself described his new method as ahigher form of nat- 
ural magic， which was “the science which applies the knowledge of hidden 
forms to the production of wonderful operations”.23 The speculative side of 
acoustics, the investigation into the causes of sounds, is addressed most com- 
prehensively in Symva syiwaxta work comprising 1,ooo “Experiments divided 
into ten “centuries” (acoustics is covered in the second and third centuries). 
This collection of observations was Bacon?s way of demonstrating the process 
of accumulating natural histories: (i.e., registers of 包 cts about everything in 
the world) which would provide the basis for his new inductive method. The 
Section opens with a characteristically provocative statement about the inad- 
equacy of scholastic philosophy and the merits of bringing the contemplative 
and active parts of music together. Paradoxically, although Bacon generally 
attacked scholasticism, his challenge here relied on a Humanistic understand- 
ing of music which was essentially Aristotelian in orientation. Furthermore， 
most ofthe acoustical "Experiments” he proposed were borrowed from earlier 
literary sources, notably the pseudo-Aristotelian Pyopjezzs,and the Ma9gia Nat- 
alis(1589),abestselling workbyGiambattista della Porta(1535-1616),which 
Contained recipes, “experiments and other investigations into the "secrets of 
nature" that Porta?s Accademia dei Secreti carried out in the 1570S.?4 

ThescopeofBacon?sproposed science ofacoustics Was extremely wide rang- 
ing. Of most relevance here are his demand for systematic investigation into 
the properties of musical instruments as a basis for discovering the causes of 
harmony; his injunction to mountasimilarenquiry into thenature ofvoiceand 
Speech; and above all, his recognition that music's power to affect the passions 


23 Spedding, Ellis and Heath (eds), THe TYoxps oFFyatcis Baco1 iii: 366-8. 
24 Eamon, Scie7Ce Cd 太 e 9ec1e 帮 OF Nat01e. 
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Was closely akin to rhetoric. The causes of all these phenomena were rooted in 
the operation ofthesbz7itxs (vitalspiribin bothanimateandinanimatebodies.25 
Musical instruments seemed to ofifer the best starting-point for an empirical 
investigation into harmony,which Baconthoughtpreferabletoanunquestion- 
ingacceptance ofPythagorean theory (atthetime ofwriting Syma symma7zy1 the 
quantitative relationship between pitch and the frequency ofavibrating string 
wasnotyetcommon knowledgein England,asitwasto becomeoncetheworks 
of Gajlileo and Mersenne were published). And although Porta?s Ma9gi4 7Qt- 
7Qli was the major literary inspiration for Bacon?s suggested experiments into 
the great Secret of numbers and proportions, he also drew on his familiarity 
with musical instruments to Suggest experiments that might reveal how the 
materialsused in their construction, together with various other 人 factors, deter- 
mined qualities such as pitch and timbre. He was particularly interested in the 
newtypes ofstringed instrument developed by courtmusicians such as Daniel 
Farrant ( 太 . 16o7-4o) that exploited sympathetic resonance, as well as their 
experiments using different consort groupings to achieve pleasing harmonies 
and effects. 

Bacon was certain that his experimental method could uncover the cause of 
“sympathy”,ofwhich thesimplestinstanceiswhereamusical tone produced by 
astringononeluteorviol causesastring onanother instrument(iftuned atthe 
unison oroctave)tovibrate-amotionwhich,ifnotimmediately detectable,can 
bemadevisible bylaying a straw on the resonating string.26 In scholastic natu- 
ralphilosophythisvibration wasan occult'actionata distance”in thatits causes 
Were notmanifestto thesensesandtherefore notsusceptibleto physical expla- 
nation. Indeed,within natural magicthe factthattheoccultsympathy between 
two strings could be demonstrated empirically, supported the view that there 
were other sympathies and hidden forces operating throughout nature. BULt 
by identifying it as a topic for investigation, Bacon began the transfer of what 
might have seemed justa magical curiosity into the domain of natural philos- 
ophy. By the time John Wallis published his account of the discovery of nodal 
vibrations in 1677, Sympathy had apparently lost its associations with magic 
andhad become ascientific demonstration ofthe complex motion ofstrings.27 

Bacon?s writings had ademonstrableinfluence on later seventeenth-century 
experimental research. However, Bacon himself was far 位 om carrying out the 
kind of inquiry he recommended to others. The first person who really did 
embark on such a programme was Marin Mersenne. Unlike Bacon, Mersenne 

25 Bacon,Symwxsymarzt,no.114;Gouk,'SomeEnglishTheoriesof HearingintheSeventeenth Century?; 
D.P. Walker, Francis Bacon and Sbpz7ztzls 
26 Sma syiva7x1t, no. 278. 


27 "Dr Walliss Letter to the Publisher, Concerning a New Musical Discovery， Written from Oxford 
March 14th 1676/7?,， PHilosobpical TY01NSUCtO1S of the RoyaL Societ， 12 (1677)， 839-44. 
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rejected natural magic on orthodox religious grounds, and also unlike Bacon， 
hebelievedthatmathematicshad acrucial role to playin uncoveringthe secrets 
governing musical harmony. 


Mersenne: experimental science and music 


Mersennes emphasis on experimental and mathematical methods for discov- 
ering the rational Principles of nature，coupled with his efforts to establish 
an international philosophical academy, identify him as a key figure in the 
emerging “new science”. Music played a central role in his philosophical and 
experimental endeavours, which not only had a profound impact on scientific 
practice and theory but also changed prevailing understandings of music. 交 
Mersenne?s a1711ONIe We1sele (1636-7) was intended as a compendium of 
“everything a true musician should know”, and it offered an essentially new 
classification of the divisions of musical knowledge. The first volume deals 
with the physical and mathematical properties of musical sound, the second 
with voice, composition and performance,and the third with instruments and 
“the utility of harmony and other parts of mathematics, in which music is 
treated as central to all mathematical studies. Mersenne:s Works devoted to 
music represent about one-Sixth of his published output, which also include 
Substantial texts on other branches of mathematics (notably optics, mechanics 
andballistics) as well as a series oftreatises defending Catholic natural philoso- 
phy against heretical doctrines. Mersenne tirelessly promoted the innovations 
of Galileo, Descartes and other champions ofthe nevw philosophy. Atthe same 
time, he was avociferous critic of occult philosophy, especially the writings of 
RobertFludd (1574-1637). Together with Kepler, he ljaunched (around 1619- 
20) a vehement attack on Fludd”s conception of universal harmony, and his 
attempt to eradicate the occult frfom the sphere of natural philosophy appears 
to mark a Watershed in seventeenth-century attitudes towards magic.2?9 As this 
Prodigious output might suggest, Mersenne Was not a professional performer 
or composer, buta scholar-priestwho spentmostofhislife in the Minim Friar 
monastery in the Place Royale, Paris. 

Despitehis doctrinal opposition to the magical tradition, Mersennes world- 
Viewstill had much in common with it,andhis intellectual goals were also sim- 
jlar to Bacon?s. For example, he wanted to establish a pan-European academy 
devoted to the construction ofthe “whole Encyclopaedia,and although noth- 
ing like this was created in his own lifetime，Mersenne Successfully ran his 


28 H.EF. Cohen, QUaztji9 Msic, pp. 75-114; Dear, "Marin Mersenne”. 
29 Gouk, “The Role of Harmonics in the Scientific Revolution >, pp. 229-33. 
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own informal academy, and an international network of scholarly exchange， 
位 om his monastic cell in Paris. As his correspondence reveals, he was in close 
touch with leading European intellectuals ofhis time, including Descartes and 
Giovanni Battista Doni.32 This network provided him with up-to-date infor- 
mation on avarietyofsubjects,including everything he could learn on musical 
matters. Proximity to the French royal court also meant that he was able to 
consult some of the foremost musicians of his day for details of current Prac- 
tice. Yet while we value his observations for what they can tell us about actual 
music of the seventeenth century, they were part of his metaphysical agenda: 
Mersenne regarded musicasa means ofachievingatrueunderstanding ofGod， 
not merely as ahuman aesthetic activity. 

Mersenne believed the universe to be constructed harmonically, as is the 
human soul, and that these cosmic proportions also govern the Principles of 
musical practice.This was in essenceaPlatonicviewwhich,in Mersenne?s case， 
Was also grounded in the teachings ofStAugustine.3: Within this conceptual 
framework, harmony (ie., the ordering of numerical ratios) constituted the 
highestmanifestation ofdivine wisdom. Butratherthan simply asserting these 
harmonies as incontestable truths, Mersenne believed that the best available 
insight into the mind of God was gained through accurate measurement of 
Physical phenomena,andtheobservationand quantification ofexternaleffects. 

Mersenne;s contribution to seventeenth-century acoustics and musical sci- 
ence can hardly be overestimated. During the 162os and 163os he engaged in 
a_ comprehensive investigation into the behaviour of sound. Musical instru- 
ments provided him with experimental apparatus for investigating many di 人 
ferent properties ofsound, notjust pitch. Like Bacon, Mersenne believed that 
makers and performers could aid philosophers” searches for the causes of par- 
ticular acoustical phenomena by providing descriptions of the Structure and 
Properties ofthe instruments they builtand played. Healso drewonpublished 
works,notably Michael Praetorius?s THeatyat1t zzst2t11eNzto72010(1620),one ofthe 
most important Sources of information on sixteenth- and early-seventeenth- 
century instruments. Mersenne”s publications, however, were Unparalleled in 
their breadth of coverage and depth of detail about the structure, Properties 
and tunings of specific instruments，thus providing us with a vital Source 
of information for the reconstruction of seventeenth-century performance 
practice. 

From the perspective of the history of science, Mersennes most significant 
contribution was his discovery of the rules governing the vibration of musical 
Stringsand pendulums. In modern terminology, he established that frequency 


30 VWaard ef Q1. (eds), Comyesjoxzd011Ce CU 己 MaTTL Me7Se10112. 31 Dear, "Marin Mersenne”, pp. 287-8. 
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is proportional to the square root of string tension，inversely proportional 
to String length, and inversely proportional to the square root of the string?s 
thickness; he also discovered independently of Galileo that the frequency ofa 
pendulum is inversely proportional to thesquare rootof its length. “Mersenne?s 
laws, as they are known today, provided a powerful model for other natu- 
ral philosophers searching for quantitative laws in the physical world, above 
all Newton.3> Mersenne himself also recognised that they might have practi- 
cal applications, some of which were eventually realised after his death. For 
example, he suggested that the pendulum might prove useful to musicians 
for maintaining standards of pitch and time (evidence for musicians keeping 
time with pendulums dates from c. 166o, Shortly after Huygens developed the 
pendulum clocko. Similarly, he thoughtthatthe pendulum might prove useful 
to physicians measuring the human pulse (the first pulse watches, rather than 
pendulums,appeared in the 169os).These inquiries constituted part ofa more 
general search for a universal measure that could be applied to the physical 
World. 

Theharmonic laws that Mersenne discoveredalso provided foranewtheory 
ofconsonance,one that Galileo also promoted, possiblyunderphis directinflu- 
ence.Thetheory was based on Mersenne”s observation thatthe pitch ofa musi- 
cal sound is determined by the frequency of its Vibration or pulses. He argued 
that these regular pulses are communicated in a wave-like fashion through the 
air, and Strike the drum of the ear, where they are perceived as a single note. 
Consonance is the result of the relative coincidence of the vibration of two 
notes Striking the ear. Mersenne?s thoroughly mechanistic explanation of con- 
Sonance proved pertinentto the new mechanical philosophythatwas currently 
being developed by Descartes as an alternative to Aristotelianism; Descartes?s 
unified system,in which all phenomena,fromthe motion ofplanets to people”s 
emotions, might be explained mechanistically in terms of moving particles of 
matter, Was elaborated most extensively in his Tyaite de PotMie, drafted in the 
early 163os but only published posthumously in 1664.33 

Mersenne”s own view was that the power of music, especially rhythm and 
metre, stemas from the similarity between sound waves and the motion that is 
imprinted on the eardrum. This action creates a corresponding motion in the 
animal spirits that flow through the nerves, which in turn stimulate the vital 
Spirits in the blood to move towards oraway from theheart, the seatof the pas- 
Sions.34 Indeed, Mersenne regarded musicasanaturallanguage ofthe passions， 

32 Gouk, The Role of Harmonics in the Scientific Revolution, pPP. 235-9. 

33 On Descartes, see H. F. Cohen, Quaztjizg Masic, pp. 172-5, but for alternative theories of sense 
Perception, see Gouk, "Some English Theories of Hearing in the Seventeenth Century”, and Kassler， 7O112E7 
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Superior to spoken ljanguage because itused the accents ofthe passionsand not 
anarbitrary relationship between words and whatthey represent.35 However， 
he also recognised the close links between musicxs powers and those ofspeech 
(especially oratory), compared the structure of musical compositions with the 
Structure of language, and linked both ofthese to the mathematics of compbi- 
natorial analysis. Mersenne Used the same combinatorial method in trying to 
discover the best possible musical composition as in attempting to develop a 
universal system of rational communication. The underlying assumption Was 
that both music and speech can be broken down into a finite number of ele- 
ments that can be reconstituted in a variety ofways. He also thought that the 
elements of speech could be explored through the imitation of the voice by 
musical instruments, a direct consequence of the assumption that the natural 
mechanisms of the body (including those responsible for voice, hearing and 
perception) operate under the same laws as artificial mechanisms and instru- 
ments. Of course, this sympathy between bodily and musical instruments Was 
acentral tenet ofnatural magic, but Mersenne distanced himself from this tra- 
dition and presented his experimental method as the better alternative. His 
powerful rhetoric against magicians Such as Fludd, who believed in 人 alse cor- 
respondences between numbers and things rather than trying to establish the 
real harmonies discoverable in nature, did much to discreditmagicamong later 
Seventeenth-century natural philosophers. 


Kircher, natural magicand the harmony 
of the world 


Natural magic，however，continued to be an important category in the 
Seventeenth-century field of knowledge, especially in relation to music. This 
was in large measure due to Athanasius Kircher (16o1-8o), one of the most 
人 mous polymathsofhisage.36Kirchersworkmustprimarilybeseenasmoreor 
lesstheformalexpression ofthe syncreticworld-viewofthe Jesuitorder,some- 
thing purporting to be both up-to-date and religiously unassailable. Rather 
than seeking to create new knowledge, Kircher spent his academic life assem- 
bling knowledge of everything already known, and also of what might have 
been forgotten, overlooked or hidden. This theme of hidden knowledge runs 
throughouthisvoluminouspublications (Some 4oinalD),such as Oedzjpxs4eg) 力 - 
tacxs (1652-4) on 了 Egyptian hieroglyphics, Pomgyyabpia yova (1663) on cryptog- 
raphy and universal language,，Mzt4d2s SUbte7yUaNeNS (1664-5) on the geocosm 


35 Duncan, “Persuading the Affections”. 
36 Godwin, 4tpaxzasixs Kicpnens Gouk, “Making Music, Making Knowledge”. 
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beneaththeearthssurface,and CHzatstra 好 (1667)onthemarvels ofChinese 
nature and art. The same theme was embodied in Kirchers fmous museum at 
the Collegio Romano in Rome, a cabinet of antiquities, curiosities and won- 
ders that was designed to lead the visitor to contemplate the hidden system of 
COTrespondences and harmonies operating within the cosmos. The museums 
collection ofautomatic machinery - which included magnetic, mathematical 
and catoptric devices as well as hydraulic organs, musical clocks and aeolian 
harps - was notjust to teach mechanics, but also to arouse wonder and avwe at 
the marvels of God?s creation. 

As a Secret and powerful art, the reservoir of magical knowledge was of 
extreme interest to Kircher, something which he traced back to the ancient 
Egyptians. While Mersenne had taken the view that all magic was Wrong， 
Kirchers objective was to show that good natural magic was the practical 
part ofnatural philosophy; onlyillicit magic was superstition and idolatry, and 
Should not be practised, even ifit might be the subject of erudite discussion. 
Working within the Aristotelian framework to which Jesuits were required to 
adhere,Kirchers study of preternatural phenomena (natural effects that were 
exXceptional or rare) was designed to give privileged insights into normally hid- 
den natural processes, the investigation of which was also an important topic 
in the new scientific academies. 

To Kircher, music?s extraordinary powertoaffectthe mindand body had to 
be magical. This was because although these psychological and physiological 
effects clearly existed, their causes were hidden and could not be accounted 
for in terms of conventional scholastic physics. The ninth book of MsSWUII10 
Ne1s0lis is therefore devoted to the "magic of consonance and dissonance'”. 
The action ofautomatic musical instruments and composition machines also 
falls into this preternatural category because their various sources of Power 
(e.g.,， Sunlight，wind，water，wWeights and springs) are concealed from view. 
Although Kircher did not explicitly classify these devices as magic, how they 
fit into his magical world-view was mapped out in Caspar Schotbs MaIia 17- 
VE1S0Ls MUtUe et 01ts (1657-9), a work based on material that Kircher had 
been intending to publish butturned over to his student instead. Here 'acous- 
tics comprises the second branch of natural magic (the others being optics， 
mathematics and physics),and each of its books focusses on a branch ofacous- 
tical magic. Thus "phonurgical magic” (Book 4) considers mysterious effects 
on bodies that can be produced by sympathetic sounds,“phono-iatrical magic? 
(Book 5) focusses on the therapeutic powers ofmusic, while Books 6 and 7, on 
“musical magic and “symphonurgical magic”, discuss marvellous instruments， 
most of which had already appeared in MysWOi4 200e1Sals and which were to 
reappear in PHoxzW1gi4 MOV4 (1673), Kirchers own comprehensive treatise on 
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acoustics. Even critics of Kirchers magical agenda found these compilations 
ofacoustical and musical marvels worth studying, not leastbecause of the lav- 
ish illustrations and fine engravings that were such a distinctive feature of his 
writings. 

KirchersAMzSUIiQWU1e7salisachieveda much wider circulation,and in some 
ways was more influential, than Mersenne?s 五 ga7Mio1Nie 0010e1Sele. Like all of 
Kirchers publications，Wzs2U1Gia Wiie7salis also gained world-wide distribu- 
tion through Jesuit networks, with hundreds ofcopies ending up in European 
academic libraries as well as in Private collections of savants such as Robert 
Hooke. Long after Kirchers posthumous reputation declined, men of letters 
continuedto plunderhisworkasarepositoryofmusical facts,imagesand opin- 
ions.Thushis taxonomiesofthevariousaffective oremotional statesthatmusic 
imitates, of all the different musical rhythms of the human pulse, and of the 
musical preferences contingentupon national or personal character, continued 
to be influential well into the eighteenth century. 

From the viewpoint of medical history, the significance of WMzsSWUIGIC 112VE7- 
salh lies in its being the first scholarly treatise to deal extensively with the 
therapeutic propertiesofmusic,as wellastrying to uncoverthehidden mecha- 
nisms responsibleforits powerful effectsonthebody,mindand soul.Nowthat 
the idea of listeners being strongly affected by music was becoming taken for 
granted,it is not sSurprising that natural philosophers should begin theorising 
about it. That music had an effect on the passions ofthe mind, and could cure 
melancholy,wasnotanew concept.37 ButKircherswork, like Descartess trea- 
tises on the passions, offered a way ofexplaining mental and physical responses 
to music in instrumental terms, by which the body was the souls instrument， 
with 'sympathy” accounting for the actions of the nerves and Spirits. 

The first part of the book, on the "magic of consonance and dissonance >”， 
relies extensively on Mersennes ljaws and theory of consonance, but with a 
View to showing that natural magic can not only account for the marvellous 
effects created by contemporary musicians, instrument-makers and engineers， 
but also most of the other wonders that Kircher has read about. Among the 
examples discussed at length are David?s cure of Sauls melancholy; the story 
of a Danish king aroused to frenzy and murder by his court musician; the use 
of music in divination and prophecy; and tarantism, a mysterious affliction 
confined to Apulia thatcould only be cured through dancing and music.These 
cases provided Kircher with an opportunity to show that most miraculous 
Cures altered states of mind, and strange diseases associated with music are a 
result neither of supernatural intervention nor of demonic action. Like other 


37 See, for example, Timothy Brightes 4 7Tyeatise ofFMelazcpop (London, 1586). 
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acoustical wonders they can be explained in terms of natural powers,， secret 
Correspondences and technological mastery, which iimproperly understood 
Can give Tise to SUperstition . 

The epitome of Jesuit scholarship, Kircher was one of the most important 
natural philosophers ofhis age,something testified byhis scholarly outputand 
bythenumber ofprinces, popes and emperors he counted among his patrons. 
Thebreadthofhismusicaleruditionwasunparalleled,andhisscientificmethod 
was equal to any of his time. He performed "experiments,engaged in Priority 
disputes,and did much to establish thefield ofacoustics. Yetwhile Mersenne is 
countedamongtheearlymodern scientists,Kirchertendstobeseenasanoccult 
Philosopher, more concerned with arcane wisdom than Practical knowledge. 
His reputation inevitably declined during and after the establishment of the 
Enlightenment ideology of science as an open, public endeavour to advance 
learning for the benefit of society. 


Performance practice and public science 


The founding of two influential scientific societies in the 166os marked a 
turning-pointinthestatusofexperimental philosophy,whichnowincreasingly 
moved into the public sphere. The Royal Society of London (166o) and the 
French Academie des Sciences (1666) both claimed Bacon?s Solomon>s House 
astheirinspiration.The Royal Society presented itselfasapublic research insti- 
tution, free from sectarianism and theoretical bias, whose members sought to 
establish reliable "matters of facbe through the witnessing of experiments” (a 
term which had not yet stabilised as a technical expression).38 The success of 
this public science relied on a few "virtuosi (a word used in English first to 
denote natural philosophers rather than musicians) to entertain and edify an 
essentially passive if critical audience. It is no coincidence that Restoration 
London wasalso one ofthefirstsites for public concerts requiring no less criti- 
cala musical audience.3? Indeed,the sameupheavals that forced England?s top 
musicians to resort to new methods of making aliving also lay behind moves 
to promote experimental philosophy in the public sphere. Gresham College， 
Where the Royal Society conducted its earliest meetings, was the most Promi- 
nentlocation for this newkind ofpublic science,buttheexperimental method 
was Soon being marketed to a wider audience in and around the heart of the 
capital.49 


38 Henry, THe Sciexzt7ic Revoluttioz Cd 态 e O11g10S of Modemt Scie11ce, pp. 47-53. 

39 On the overlap between the experimental philosophy and new musical practices, see GouUk, Mzsic, 
Scie1Ce ON NQbGLAMQIEC 太 SeVeNtee1t 太 -Cetx1D) EUGIUNLd PP. 23-65. 

40 Stewart THe Rise oFPWKBUiC Scie1tce. 
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The essential background to these parallel innovations in music and science 
liesin theturbulentyears ofthe Civil War.Itis well known that royal musicians 
introduced the custom ofplaying consort musicwith university scholars when 
they took up residence with the king at Oxford in December 1642. UP to 
this point the genre had mainly been confined to court circles. After Charles 
TDPs defeat in 1646 the Practice became disseminated among a wider public， 
Since not only the royal musicians but also those in Oxford and Campbridge 
colleges losttheir positions and were forced to find different markets for their 
Skills. At the same time as William Ellisxs public music meetings became part 
of the Oxford social scene (these being weekjly occasions where academics and 
other gentlemen paid for the privilege to make music with professionals), the 
city became the focus of a new kind of scientific Practice, for quite similar 
reasons. William Harvey arrived in Oxford as a royal physician, and pursued 
his career there until the Parliamentarians took the town. Over these years， 
with a small group of friends (mainly physicians) who were college fellows， 
Harveypursuedatype ofexperimental research into anatomyand embryology 
thathe had learned as a medical student in Padua. 

Although Harvey left Oxford, the kind of informal experimental gathering 
he promoted continued to flourish in the city during a period of relative sta- 
bility under Parliamentary control. During the 164os and 165os, a Scientific 
"research community” developed in the city, whose members engaged in reg- 
ular, informal meetings, variously held in wardens lodgings, student rooms， 
coffee houses and taverns, justas did the music meetings. They were similarly 
intimate occasions where were taughtand practised intensively technical pro- 
cedures and skills such as those required forthe correctdeploymentofsurgical 
or mathematical instruments, or ofchemical apparatus.Although nota formal 
partofthe curriculum,theculture ofexperimentbecame partofuniversitylife， 
and most of the founder members of the Royal Society had been participants 
in these Oxford meetings. Some individuals, notably Anthony Wood, partici- 
pated in both musical and scientific meetings from thetime oftheirinstigation， 
and both types of meetings continued in Oxford long after the Restoration. 

A few years later in London, music and scientific meetings continued to 
evolve in a similar way. In 1672 John Banister inaugurated the modern type of 
ConCcertwith professional performersandapayingaudience,and directlythere- 
after, commercial concertrooms wereestablished in many partsofLondon and 
other towns. By the 169os, these spaces were also being used by mathemati- 
cal practitioners for giving public lectures on experimental philosophy (Yor 
Buildings, as avenue for regular concerts and lecture demonstrations, beinga 
case in poinb. Bytheearly eighteenth century,London had become thelargest 
Single market-place in Europe for experimental science as well as for music. 
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The Royal Society, whose membership constituted a rather more exclusive 
public than those of the lecture-demonstrations, aspired to the status of a 
national research institute. Weekly meetings provided a forum for Fellows 
to Witness experiments and to engage in wide-ranging discussions that were 
Systematically recorded by Henry Oldenburg, the Society?s Secretary. Olden- 
burg also maintained a network of international contacts (an institutionalised 
version of Mersenne?s) and founded the PHiosobjpical 7yajsactio1sy the earliest 
Scientific journal.4: By drawing on this and other archive material - as well as 
the diaries of Pepys, Evelyn and Hooke, all early Fellows - a comprehensive 
Picture ofthe rangeand extentofinterestin acoustics and the science ofmusic 
in the early Royal Society emerges. 

Despite receiving aroyal charterin 1662,theSocietyfailed to attractfunding 
位 om the crown. Its statusasan amateur body depending entirely on members， 
Subscriptions was in marked contrastto the Academie des Sciences established 
inParisbyLouisXIV.This institution waslavishlyendowed with purpose-built 
facilities,and its research staff(limited toaroundtwentyindividuals) was made 
up of salaried public servants. However, record-keeping was neither system- 
aticnor completeattheAcademie,and details ofits activities before 17oo Were 
Only retrospectively published in a set of twelve volumes between 1727 and 
1733, making the task of reconstructing its earlier activities suUrprisingly prob- 
lematic.4 Nevertheless, Cohen and Millers study of the Academie?s archives 
indicates that as far as musically related topics were concerned, its members 
Showed an interestin roughly the same subjects as their English counterparts， 
forthemostpartfollowing categoriesalreadymappedoutabove: general acous- 
tics (e.g.,thespeed ofsound, properties ofechoes,physics ofvibration),tuning 
Systems and temperaments, musical instruments and other inventions (e.g.， 
Speaking and hearing trumpets, non-VWestern instruments), the anatomy of 
voiceandear, comparisons ofmusicand language,the curative powers ofmusic 
(especially its effects on tarantula bites),and musicofthe ancients compared to 
the modern.Although hardlyadding up to asystematic programme ofinquiry， 
these topics constituted asignificant proportion ofthe activities ofthese insti- 
tutions, especially during their earliest years. 

The most concentrated period of activity relating to music in the Royal 
Society was during the early 166os. Between 16062 and 1664, several papers 
by John Birchensha, Pepysyxs music teacher, were read before the Society (his 


41 For 名]1 details of musically related topics addressed by the early Royal Society, see Gouk,， Mizsic， 
Scie1lCe QU NG MUIEC 太 Seye11tee1 太 -CetDy) BILL pp. 184-91, 199-221; Miller and Cohen, Masic 态 
太 e Royal society of7oxzdoxz; Miller, "Rameau and the Royal Society of Londonm'”. 

42 Cohen, Mzxszz z 友 e 有 ec RoyalL4cadeyty ofsciejtces.Fora checklist ofsurviving records, seeA. Cohen 
and Miller, Mazsic zz 如 e Payis 4cadej1ty OF9cie11Ce5S. 
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low social status precluded him from membership).43 Birchensha?s support of 
Pythagorean intonation led to a discussion ofthe true grounds of consonance， 
andthesuggestion thatMersenne?sexperimental results needed to be verified. 
Hooke embarked on a dramatic series of demonstrations over the summer of 
1664. Birchensha was then summoned to appear before the Society to deter- 
mine'hownearthe practice ofmusicagreed with the theory ofproportions”. It 
is striking thatimmediately after having Witnessed this performanceanumber 
of Fellows went on to a concert of Birchensha?ys music at the Post Office (the 
Black Swan in Bishopsgate), just a short walk away from Gresham College.44 
The last occasion before the end of the century when musical and scientific 
practice overlapped so clearly was in October 1664, when the 'Arched Viol 
Which comprised "both an organ and a conceit of g or 6 viols formed part of 
the Society?s entertainment.45 

One reason for the Royal Society?s early concentration on musical subjects 
Was that its first president Viscount William Brouncker, was, in addition to 
being a gifted mathematician, also a keen patron ofmusic and himselfa skilled 
performer: he was the anonymous “author of Rezats Descaztes3 EXcelle]tt 
ComtjeN4i21l OF USUCR 0Nd 412UdVe1S101S 罗 友 e 4Uthor (1653). Other early 
Fellows also known to have played mnusic were Lord William Brereton，Sir 
Robert Moray and, ofcourse, Pepys. Fellows notknown for performing music 
themselves but who nevertheless exhibited knowledge of its theory included 
Walter Charleton，William Holder， Hooke，John Pell，William Petty, John 
Wallis, Thomas Willis and Christopher VWren. Between them, they possessed 
an impressive number ofacademicand professional quajlifications in the fields 
of mathematics, natural philosophy and medicine. This shared expertise and 
Professional orientation probably explains why certain topics (e.g., the math- 
ematics of Pitch) crop up in Society records more frequently than others. 

In France，where the number of fellows was small and membership was 
explicitly based on professional expertise in mathematics and physics， this 
emphasisisevenmore pronounced.The Dutch mathematician Christiaan Huy- 
gens, the AcadEmiexs only foreign founder member, is known to have been 
musically trained. However although Huygens had already written on music 
by the time of his appointment (in his manuscript treatise of c. 1601 on the 
division of the monochord), and continued doing so, he never made it part of 
his work fortheAcademie in the way ofhis contemporaries Gilles Personne de 
Roberval (16o2-75) and Claude Perrault (161 3-88).46 Indeed, the 名 11 extent 


43 Miller John Birchensha and the Early Royal Society”. 

44 Latham and Mathews (eds), Tjpe Diamy ofsamtxel Pejys,v: 238: “Ifound no pleasure atall in if". 

45 Ibid., v: 29o. The archiviol was similar to the “Geigenwerk' invented by Hans Hayden which is 
described in Michael Praetorius?s Stag1N4tis MOUSECES to7NS Secz0td2US (VWVolfenbiittel, 1618), section XLIV 
and plate III. 

46 A. Cohen, Masic zi the Petcp RoyaL4cade1O) oscie1lces, pp. 6-16. 
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of Huygenss writings on tuning and temperament (especially the division of 
the octave into 31 equal steps) and on intervals and the modes, as well as his 
attempts to establish absolute frequency, only became known in the 194oS.47 
Asimilar discrepancy between public and private spheres can be seen in the 
case of Hooke, who, like Huygens, was chiefly responsible for launching his 
institution?s research programme. Although Hooke presented musical exper- 
iments at Royal Society meetings, and explicitly related these to other inves- 
tigations into the physics of vibrating bodies, most of his writings on music 
were Unpublished. Recent research has established that the underlying goal 
of his experimental programme was to prove his theory that the entire Uni- 
Verse was CoOmposed of vibrating particles of matter Which acted like musical 
Strings, following Mersenne”s laws: those with the same "bigness, figure and 
matter vibrated in sympathy with each other, accounting for their coherence 
or congruity, while those with different sizes and frequencies did not.48 In his 
Microgyabjia(1664),Hookeusedthismusicalmodeltotryandexplaintheforces 
of magnetismy, light and gravity, While his Zectoyae de otexztia 7estitxtia (1678) 
used the same insightin the contextofhis law ofsprings. In otherunpublished 
work he extended this vibrational model to suggest that the brain”s function 
as the internal organ of perception and memory relied on resonance for its 
capacity to receive, Store and transmit impressions. Hookeys speculations dis- 
tinctly recall Kirchers "magic of consonance and dissonance, but his demon- 
Strations ofthe properties ofstringsand othervibrating bodies were presented 
to the Society as neutral "matters offactb. Hookes method started with the cer- 
taintyofMersenne?slaws to ground his hypothesis thatthe same laws operated 
in realms which lie beyond the range of the unaided human senses. It was 
Newton, of course, who systematically worked out the implications of this 
insight in the context ofhis unified theory of matter.49 
Musicallbutdisappeared from the Society”sexperimentalagendaafter 1664， 
although Hooke was Privately working on the subjectbetween 1672 and 10706. 
His diary records discussions with Wren and Holder about the vibrational 
nature of sound, and in 1681 Hooke demonstrated a brass-toothed wheel to 
the Society which proved the correctness of identifying interval with relative 
frequency (a similar device was invented by Huygens around 1682). Never- 
theless, Fellows were kept abreast of relevant theoretical and practical work 
throughthe PHilosobjpicalTyazsacti015.52 From theearly 167os,shortnoticesand 
reviews began to appear for books such as Pietro Mengoli>s WMzsica SecWUiCtyA 


47 H.EF. Cohen, Quaztipig Mzsic, pp. 205-30. 

48 Gouk,，MzxSic， 9cietCe ON Nb MaIIC 训 Seyettee1t 太 -Ceta1y) BILL pp. 193-2233; 民 assler，Pote7 
Music, pp. 124-59. 

49 Gouk, Mzsic, ScietCe Cd NaQLAMQIEC 训 Seveltteelzth-Ce1tJ BILL pp. 224-57. 
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(Bologna, 167o), Salmon2s FSsay 如 妇 e 4daceleNt of MUSic (London,， 1672)， 
North?s Pjizlosobjpical Fssay (London, 1677), Wallisys edition of Ptolemy'?s 囊 a7- 
MON1CS (Oxford,1682),and Holders77eatise oz 太 e NatULG7oUtdS ad P12tct2jes 
ofrBamiot(London,1694). More substantial articles notablyincluded Wallis”s 
account ofthe discovery ofnodal vibration by two violinists at Oxford (1677)， 
Narcissus Marsh:s“Proposalsforthe ImprovementofAcousticks”(1684), Fran- 
cisRobartesscomparison ofthetrumpetand trompbua7a1taandtheirovertones 
(1692),andVallisysessays on canoniccomposition,the problems oforgan tun- 
ing, and a comparison ofthe effects ofancientand modern music (1698). 


Joseph Sauveur: a reassessment 


By way ofa coda on musicand sciences in the seventeenth century, let me turn 
finally to the mathematician Joseph Sauveur(1653-1716),whoin 17ol claimed 
tohavefoundeda new science thatwould be'superiom to thatofmusic, and for 
which he coined the term '“acoustique”, in the mistaken belief that he was the 
first to do so. Although not as original as he thought, Sauveurs contribution 
to this field was extraordinarily influential, firstbecause itappeared inahighly 
respected scientificpublication,and secondly becauseof its perceived relevance 
asafoundation for practical music.51 In a series offive papers published in the 
MeEo11es de Pd4cadepie Royale des Scieylces between 17o1 and 1713，Sauveur 
Sketched out a five-stage process necessary for the comprehension of sound， 
one which still appears appropriate today - ie., its production, transmission， 
reception by the ear, interpretation by the brain, and psychological effect on 
thesoul or mind (ipe). Healso presented findings ffom his own experimental 
investigations. 

Writing after Sauveur's death in 1716，Bernard le Bovier de Fontenelle 
claimed he was the first person to determine the absolute frequency of pitch 
(oz jixal using the phenomenon of beats, and to develop a logarithmic divi- 
Sion of the octave for classifying temperaments and comparing pitches, plus a 
practical scale based on logarithmic division for measuring the sizes of inter- 
vals and the duration of sounds. Sauveur clearly understood the phenomenon 
of overtones, including the nature of partials, and introduced a terminology 
to describe them that is still current today (So7z_JozdaNlENtQL ,SONS AQMONIGNES， 
MNCUds yeltyes). He explicitly stated thatharmonics are components ofall musi- 
cal sounds,andsuggested thatthe relative consonance or dissonance ofa given 
interval may be partly due to the nature and number of beats it produces. He 


51 A.Cohen, Ms 太太 eyetc RoyaL4cadejtoy ofSciellces, pp.24-9.Seealso Dostrovsky,*EarlyVibration 
Theory”; Cannon and Dostrovsky, THe ByoUztio OFDJyMQN1NC5。 
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also attempted to calculate theauditory limits ofthe human earand to develop 
Precise mathematical formulas for expressing a String?s frequency. In 1713 he 
Succeeded in deriving the absolute frequency of a string by treating it as a 
compound pendulum. From a practical point of view, Sauveur recommended 
a new System of solmization that corresponded to his logarithmic scale of 43 
MENides to an Octave, explained the relevance ofhis knowledge ofovertones for 
the construction oforgan pipes,and also designed a series of monochords that 
would be useful to musicians for tuning their instruments. 

Itwill beclear from this chapterthat SauveurswWorkhad been anticipated in 
almostevery respect,notleastby Mersenne in terms ofthe scopeand extentof 
his acoustical programme.ITherearealso otherclaimsforpriority: Newtonhad 
developed a logarithmic measure for the scale as early as 1666, and he was the 
firstto analyse the propagation ofsound mathematically in 1687; both Hooke 
and Huygens developed methods for calculating absolute frequency; Wallis 
and Robartes had already described nodes in 1677and 1694; and Brook Taylor 
discoveredanother method for derivingabsolute frequency in exactly the same 
year that Sauveur reached his solution (1713). 

This chapter has also shown that speculative music，that aspect of 
Seventeenth-century music theory often considered least interesting today, 
Served natural philosophers as one major point of departure in constructing a 
new approach to what is now called 'science”. With the new tools ofthe Scien- 
tific Revolution, Sauveur pulled his work together into the unified theory of 
acoustics thatRameau adopted as a scientific foundation for his theory of har- 
mony. 光 Rameau sawhimselfreconnecting practical music theory to science by 
demonstratingthatthe'“naturerofmusicwas groundedin physics.VWhatneither 
henor Sauveurrealised was thattheharmoniclaws theytookasnaturalhad first 
been discovered asaresultofphilosophersusing musical instruments and tech- 
niques for the purpose of discovering hidden truths about nature. On the one 
hand, science" attheend ofthe seventeenth century was Understood quite dif- 
ferently from how it had been understood atthe beginning, due in substantial 
Parttoinspiration drawn from practicaland theoreticalmusic.Butontheother， 
in consequence oftherise of 'modern science,the foundation ofmusic theory 
Was no longer an abstract theory of number but a concrete theory of physics. 
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In 1488 or thereabouts, the renowned poet and Humanist Angelo Poliziano 
attendedabanquetheld byPaolo Orsiniin Rome.Theoccasion included music， 
which Poliziano described enthusiastically to Pico della Mirandola, noting in 
Particular the performance ofthe host'xs son, the eleven-year-old Fabio: 


Nosoonerwereweseatedatthetablethan[Fabio]wasorderedto sing,together 
with some other experts, Certain ofthose songs Which are putinto Writing With 
those little signs of music, and immediately he filled our ears, or rather OUT 
hearts, With a voice So sweet that . . . as for myself, I was almost transported 
OUt of my senses, and was touUched beyond doubt by the unspoken feeling of 
an altogether divine pleasure. He then performed a heroic song which he had 
himselfrecently composed in praise ofour own Piero dei Medici . . . His voice 
WwWasnotentirelythatofsomeone reading,norentirelythatofsomeone singing: 
both could be heard, and yet neither separated one from the otheri it was, in 
any case, even or modulated, and changed as required by the passage. Now 站 
wasvaried,now sustained,nowexalted and now restrained,now calm and now 
vehement, now slowing down and now quickening its pace, but always it was 
Precise, always clear and always pleasant; and his gestures were notindifferent 
orsluggish, butnot posturing or affected either. You might have thought that 
an adolescent Roscius was acting on the stage.! 


In discussing Fabios performance“with some other experts” of what one 
asSsumes Were notated polyphonic songs, Poliziano notes the sensuous qual- 
ities ofthe music transporting the listener by a pleasure akin to the divine. But 
inthecaseofthesonginpraiseofPiero de Medici,hefocussesonadiftferent set 
of issues: here was a declamatory style,not quite singing or speaking,respond- 
ing flexibly to the demands of the words and displaying significant rhetorical 
Power. 

As Nino Pirrotta has noted, Poliziano”s account is important for a number 
of reasons. It provides early evidence of an alternative Style to the one now 
considered typical of'“Renaissance" music - Franco-Flemish polyphony('those 
Songs which are put into writing with those little signs of music>) - and one 


1 Pirrotta, WUWsSic CNd THeatye ol Polizia1to 如 MoNteyerdi, p. 36. 
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with impeccable Humanist credentials: the link between Fabios "heroic song 
and the reputed power of the music of antiquity is cemented by Poliziano?s 
reference to Roscius, the Roman actor Praised by Cicero for his rhetorical 
powers. This style was also one that depended on a solo voice delivering a text 
clearly and eftectively. Polizianoys account offers a striking anticipation ofthe 
Florentine recitative and monody thatemerged a century later, which in turn 
drewtheir roots froma Humanist-inspired tradition (so thelikesofJacopo Peri 
and Giulio Caccini claimed), formalising in the early Baroque period various 
improvisatory techniques that had lain underground during the Renaissance 
as a powerful, ifunwritten, tradition， 

More significant for present purposes, however is Polizianoys implied dis- 
tinction not just between different musical styles and performance practices 
butalso betweenmodes oflistening.Hisreferenceto'analtogetherdivine plea- 
Sure" invokes the well-worn trope of7pWsica dzpa, the harmony ofthe spheres 
of which zxsica zstz01UleNtals (vocal and instrumental music) was but a pale 
echo. By listening to earthly music, we catch a glimpse of something denied 
us since the Fall, the sounds of paradise. As St Augustine pointed out in his 
Cojessiols, however, the danger was that such divine musical pleasure could 
also become a distraction, seducing the mind from the demands of worship. 
Fabios "heroic song”，in contrast, engaged the human faculty of reason, and 
notjustthe senses,to persuadeand movebyvirtue oftheeffective and affective 
deliveryofthetext. Such songwouldnotjustdelightbutalso profitthelistener， 
thus Supporting Horace's classic precept that the poet "who has managed to 
blend profit with delight [ZU iscxit tle dcz] wins everyone?s approbation， 
forhe giveshis reader pleasure atthe same time as he instructs him2?.> However 
pleasurable the Humanist style might be, it could also convey other messages 
ofimportto the listener, bethey the heroic attributes ofa Florentine prince OF 
the spiritual truths ofthe Word of God. 

Thetwoelements ofthe Horatian precept-instructionand pleasure- might 
or mightnotbeable to co-exist: the potential conflict between them animated 
the arguments in the sixteenth century over the place of music within the 
Church on theonehand,andontheother,overthe power ofpolyphony,rather 
than solo song,to movethemind tohigherthings.Attheheartofthe matter lay 
two Simple questions: what might music mean, and how might such meaning 
be achieved?The answers to those questionswWere complex,however and were 
predicated upon philosophical presumptions that mightor(more often) might 
notreceivearticulation.Theywerealso subjectto challengebynevw discoveries 


2 47s oetica, ]1. 343-4. Compare also 11. 333-4: "Poets aim at giving either profit [rodesse] or delight 
[delectarel, orat combining the giving ofpleasure with some useful precepts for life”. These passages were 
regurgitated regularly in Renaissance poetics. 
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concerningthescience ofmusic,and by new(ornewly discovered old) aesthetic 
Principles. 

For example, the claim that music reflected divine harmony by virtue of 
its containing rational proportions (sounding number,as Zarlino called it in 
1558) - 2:1 for the octave, 3:2 for the fifth， etc. - might or might not be 
theoretically sound, butas Vincenzo Galilei and others pointed out, it did not 
reflect the pragmatics of current tuning Systems Where pure intervals were 
rendered impure so as to extend the gamut of earthly harmony, even at the 
expenseof 'divine?ratios.Galileialsoarguedthatwhileamixingofhighandlow 
pitches,and slowand fastrhythms,was typical ofpolyphony, Plato?s claim that 
different pitch-levels and rates of movement invoked different emotional and 
other states therefore meantthat counterpointwas dejacto unable to represent 
Such states,theear constantlybeing confusedbythetussle ofopposites.Zarlino 
would no doubt have countered that the impurity of modern tuning was a 
practical incidental rather than a theoretical fundamental; he would also have 
Said that earthly imperfection should not cast doubt on divine perfection. As 
for defending counterpoint, he would have claimed that to limit music to just 
high or low notes, or to justa single voice, denied musics historical progress 
towardsthesonicrichnessofan asjefecta:surelytheangelssing in polyphony， 
just as the celestial spheres move at different speeds around the earth.3 

It is relatively easy to discern in these types of debates the emergence of a 
polarisation ofapparent opposites - Soul versus body, reason Versus sense,the- 
OIy Versus practice, form versus content - the relative configuration of which 
might, in turn, help distinguish “Baroque” from “Renaissance views on music 
and the other arts. More Striking, however, is the fact that such debates - and 
thereweremany-emergedsostronglytowardstheend ofthe sixteenth century 
and into the seventeenthi these binary oppositions somehovw became essential 
to the thought of the day. Of course, theorists had long had their controver- 
Sies, and even in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, MUNsSica SbecUiQtya Was DOt 
always so rarefied, and thus impractical, as has sometimes been assumed. Yet 
the theoretical ground was novw shifting away from musics substance to its 
effect. Whether one views this as a consequence of emerging notions of the 
coOmposer as artist rather than artisan, of of new demands being made upon 
theory by the broadening market for music (aided not least by various aspects 
of "print culture), the ramifications are clear. Musical meaning became less a 
matter of universals than something contingent upon time and place; music 
Was to be justified not by what it is, but by what it does as a particular event in 


3 For these and other issues Placed in broader scientific and philosophical contexts，see Palisca, 
OCSNL 2 TELi0N Re1101SSC1CE MUNSICOL THOUIA 
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time. Musical science was never forgotten, butthe study ofthe artand craft of 
music also expanded into a different area, that of musical poetics. 

There is one caveat worth making in any Preface to a historical discussion 
of musical meaning, where one might reasonably ask the question，“VWhose 
meaning24 On the one hand, this invokes the standard debate of historicism 
Versus transcendentalism, and therefore of different notions of authenticity: 
how might a 21st-century reader most plausibly, and responsibly, approach 
issues of meaning in the music of historically distant times and places? On 
the other, it is clear that even seventeenth-century readers would have con- 
Strued musical meanings in multiple ways and on various levels. Some of the 
more arcane Structural and stylistic issues to be discussed below were mat- 
ters purely of professional interest ifthat, for those concerned with musical 
practice (whether composers or performers):asingeror instrumentalist might 
(or might nob understand, and even take pleasure in or be intrigued by, some 
clever compositional device or performance problem, but it has no bearing on 
thelisteningexperience.Attheotherextreme,no doubtformany seventeenth- 
century listeners musics meaning lay more in its decorative immediacy than 
in any depths hidden or otherwise: so long as this music was, say, beautiful， 
“Sweet Tegab or "loud according to circumstancey it fulfilled its ritual and 
other purposes. Musicologists normally direct their findings to “competene 
readers well enough informed, able and willing to acknowledge the import of 
the various issues under discussion. Whether such competence is a historical 
given, rather than just a self-projecting fantasy, is another matter altogether. 


Poetics and taxonomies 


While my discussion thus far has concerned the responsibilities ofthe modern 
historian, there is also a question of the extent to which historical avwareness 
made its impact Upon seventeenth-century musicians, and What any coOnse- 
quences mighthave been.Thereis no doubtthatthe powerful preserving force 
of print expanded the chronological frame of musical knowledge to a signifi- 
cantdegree:Monteverdiwroteaparodymass-theMissa Tilotemibore"(161o)- 
onamotetbyNicolas Gompbertfirstpublishedin 1538,and in 1627 he oversavw 
anewedition ofArcadeles71pbzipolpbyodead1iga1ad9U0 细 070cwrittenalmost 
acenturybefore.Composers could be classified as daNticjp2 yeccpzand Mode7N1 -as 
became common in contemporary treatisesy -and the7ode7i could see them- 
Selves within, and therefore potentially outside, the context of one or more 


4 Myarguments here build on Murata, 'Scylla and Charybdis”. 
5 Owens,， “Mnusic Historiography and the Definition of “Renaissance 
Josquin”. 
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musical traditions. Reifying the artrwork on the printed page also prompted 
asShift on the part of contemporary theory away from arcane mathematics in 
favour of a more humane criticism，catering for the musically sophisticated 
audiences that printing itself had done so much to create.6 A shift from the 
WwWhats and howsofmusical creation to the whysand wherefores ofmusical per- 
ception exposed the need fora poetics ofmusic, ofthe artand craft ofmodern 
musical expression, and thus for acritical language to explore notions ofvalue 
in contemporary musical art. 

Theemerging focus in the sixteenth century onthe poetics ofmusic fostered 
arangeofnewanalytical and critical tools forapproaching musical works ofart. 
Itresponded to various needs felt, forexample, by composers leftunsure ofthe 
place of music in changing political, religious and social worlds, or by musical 
Consumers (performers or, increasingly, listeners) seeking to systematize, and 
therefore validate, their aesthetic and other perceptions of an ever-widening 
range of musical activity. It also drew on broader trends in later sixteenth- 
century thought - and in the new science” of the early seventeenth century - 
where apparent disorder was reduced to order by classifying and categorizing 
all areas of artistic and other endeavour. This emphasis on taxonomies might 
Serve various agendas, be they Humanist, philosophical, scientific or religious; 
it could also be oppressive, establishing rigid categories with hard-and-fast 
boundaries,orliberating,analysing pastachievementssoas to provideanimpe- 
tus for the present and the future. In either case, however, such taxonomies 
needed to be based on both reason and principle,ifonly forthe sake ofappear- 
ances.In perhapsthemostemblematicliterary controversyofthe late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, over Battista Guarinirs controversial pastoral 
play7ipastorjido, Guarini worked harder than he might have needed to justify 
his invention ofthe hybrid "tragicomedy” by way of Classical precedent and of 
an approach to theories of genre that was reasoned, 这 not always (depending 
on one”s point of view) reasonable. Similarly, in a musical controversy with 
Some important parallels to the one over 11 pastor jido, the composer Claudio 
Monteverdisoughtto persuade his opponent,the BolognesetheoristGiovanni 
Maria Artusi, that he could defend the secoxzda 思 7atica “with satisfaction to the 
reasonandnotjust'tothesenses?.7 Artusi"s objectionsto themodern style were 
based on an appeal to the time-honoured rules of counterpoint, which he had 

6 Haar,'A Sixteenth-Century Attemptat Music Criticism>; Carter, Artusi, Monteverdi, and the Poetics 
of Modern Music”. 

7 Monteverdirs comment is made in the statement on the Secoxzda 思 aticua in his Fifth Book of madrigals 
(16o5) that was then glossed by his brother, Giulio Cesare, in the “Dichiaratione” in Monteverdis Scpe7z1 
MMS1C01 . . .0 te yOci (Venice, 16o7); for the materials, see Strunk, Soz1Ce Readi95 2 USic 末 isto 思 Revised 
Editioz, iv: THe Ba7ogxe Era, pp. 18-36. The similarities between controversies over 11 bustor ido and the 


SecO1zda Utica (and also the Galilean revolution) are explored in Tomlinson, Moxzteyverdi ad he Pd or the 
及 el015SSA1CE, Chap. 1 
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already'reduced? into schematictablesinhis primerZ2axtedelcoztrabjozt 如 7idotta 
ztavole(1586); Monteverdi, on the other hand,soughtjustification both in the 
Classics (Platoexplicitly,and Aristotle implicity)and in the musical imperative 
to represent a text and arouse the emotions. One might argue over the extent 
of Monteverdirs knowledge of and adherence to, Classical thought, but what- 
ever the case, he over-trumped Artusi in his recourse to the authority of the 
Past. 

The Bolognese theoristAdriano Banchieri sought to reconcile the extreme 
Positions adopted by Artusi and Monteverdi, and also to establish new crite- 
Tia for assessing musical achievement. In his Co7clsioNi MeL SUONO deLPo1I0110 
(Conclusions on playing the organ?, 16o9), Banchieri distinguishes between 
the 'osservanza"and the 'inosservanza? ofthe traditional rules ofcounterpoint， 
claiming that observance is appropriate in works without words (instrumental 
toccatas, ricercars) and in pieces where the text does not require “unobser- 
Vance”, Whereas to “express"a madrigal, motet' sonnetor other kind of poetry， 
the musician must be free to exploit unobservance so as to proceed by "imi- 
tating the affections with the harmony”.These incipient notions ofgenre- and 
包 nction-specific styles are taken further in the preface to Monteverdirs Eighth 
Book of madrigals, the Mad1iga1.IUe77ie1i, et da11O10S1 (1638), Which elaborates 
a Schematic taxonomy of two- and three-fold categories based on genre and 
包 nction (NUsSica da cei da teatro and da balo), genre and style (Cat 丰 Se7120 
Jest 如 and ojbWSco1 2 gele1e JUabb1eseltatioi MU01UGU00 GUNe71iei and di010SD) ,and 
Style and expression (the threegeei -cotcitat 如 ,tembeatoand7oUe -which in 
turn match the ranges ofthe voice and the "passions oraffections ofthe soul7).8 
His analysis of modern music has also revealed a potential for new invention: 
"In all the works of the former composers I have indeed found examples of 
the soft” [Mole] and the"“moderate>” [tetbjexat 如 ], but never of the“agitated>” 
[comzciteto], a genus nevertheless described by Plato”.9” Monteverdi then Pro- 
Ceeds to describe his discovery ofthe coxzcztatogezere and its present popularity 
in music for church and chamber. 

Astill more complete musical taxonomy was offered bythe Italian composer 
and theorist Marco Scacchi, Miaestro icabbjelaatthe Polish courtfrom 1628 to 
1649.12 Scacchi distinguishes between three classes of music: church (ecclesia- 
SCUS), chamber (CUOicULa1iS), and Scenic or theatrical (SceNiCUS Se eatjal015s).The 
church style divides into Masses, motets etc. without organ for four to eight 
voices -ie.,theacabpbpela "Palestrina? style that still remained a required norm 

8 Hanning, "Monteverdirs Three Cezexi>. 

9 From the preface to the Mad1i701JUe71ie1 et GO10S1 given in Strunk, SOCe Readillg5 2 MUSiC 瑟 isto1 
Revised Editio1 iv: THe Ba7o9We BE, PP. 157-9，. 


10 Scacchis Byeye discoysoSsobyU ZUSiCXMOdem4(YWVarsaw, 1649)is translated in Palisca, "Marco Scacchis 
Defense of Modern Music (1649). 
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for certain liturgical and ritual environments - Plus motets with organ or for 
Several choirs,and vocal music 7 copcet 如 (with instrumentsand in the modern 
Style). The chamber styleis made up of(unaccompanied) madrigalssunground 
a table (da tvolzio), vocal pieces with continuo, and those with instruments. 
The theatrical style consists of “speech perfected by song, or song by speech'. 
Scacchi>s divisions established important precedents for later theorists such 
as Christoph Bernhard and Angelo Berardi. They also supported his powerful 
plea (in the Byeve discoyso so 思 aa4 MMSica of 1649) for tolerance in accepting the 
multiplicity ofstyles available to the modern composer. Like Monteverdi and 
Banchieri，Scacchi had learnt perhaps the most important lesson of the early 
Seventeenth century: that different groups of composers, regardless of their 
orientation, Were already coexisting in relative equanimity within a pluralist 
musical context. 

Such taxonomicendeavourshad further ramifications to be discussed below 
(for example, the fixing of musico-rhetorical "figures). But in essence, they 
facilitated (at least for "competenbe listeners) some notion of decorum - that 
Specificthings wereto beexpected in specific contexts- enabling seventeenth- 
century musicians and their audiences to chart their paths through the varied 
terrain of modern music. Such a notion hinged on an avwareness of the con- 
teXxtual contingency of musical genre, style, function, and even, as the period 
developed, national identity. It also set constraints Upon notions of composi- 
tional invention, wherein “originality” was notnecessarily a desideratum in the 
context of composing out particular genres, styles and Structures. 


VWords and music 


The influence of Classical poetics on the emergence of musical poetics was 
guaranteed in partbyHumanistprecedent: notfornothingwere Galileisargu- 
ments presented in the context of a "dialogue? on ancient and modern music 
(the Dialogyo dela Maxkica aptica et dela Modema of1581). It was also a result of 
the factthat musical thinkers, finding scant help for their task in conventional 
music theory, looked for other models in closely related fields. The common 
Purpose ofthe arts easily permitted such transfers, while musicrs evident links 
to poetryurgedthem in specific directions.Justas Horace?sequating ofpoetry 
and painting in the dictum XUt zctoya 加 oes1s could become a catchphrase of art 
criticism in the sixteenth century, so might zt7MUSiCa joeszs have found similar 
伺 vour. 

The primacy ofpoetryasamodelforall the arts was encouraged by Classical 
texts (not least, Aristotles _ Poetics), but it was also a result of the role of the 
word asarational means ofcommunication that distinguished man from beast. 
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Poetry might "painb a picture, but the best pictures would also "telP a story. 
Similarly, poetry mightbe'“musical (by virtue ofrhyme, metreand assonance)， 
but music could gain its perfection only by virtue of its association with a teXt. 
Here Zarlino and Galilei would have broadly agreed: through the word (or in 
Sacred music,the Word),musiccouldengagethefacultyofreason in ways more 
tangible than some abstract perception of mathematical order. In this sense， 
teXxtless music was essentially meaningless, and here Galjlilei was happy to give 
Counterpoint its due, to beappreciated for its artful craftbutappealing only to 
older beliefs about musical harmony as reflecting hidden cosmic order. 

The issue was just how music might best reflect represent and convey the 
word. Galilei objected to the literal word-painting typical of the sixteenth 
Century (for example, in settings of the Credo of the Mass a falling line for 
“descendit de caelis, a rising one for 'et ascendit in caelum>, etc.) and similar 
So-called madrigalisms. Healso (and perhapssurprisingly, given the modernist 
role in which he is often cast) complained about harsh dissonances and other 
“outlandish? devices used to express words denoting, say,the pains orsuffering 
of love.2 His point - and here, too, Zarlino might have agreed - seemas to 
be that such word-'"painting” is supererogatory: 这 a text already presents its 
meaning, then music does not need to re-present it. Rather, musics role is 
more Supportive, making the listeners mind receptive to the message of a texXt 
that was best delivered clearly. But the medium was not itself the message. 
Here we have perhaps the first genuine definition of music as a rhetorical artb 
Somethingusedto deliver,embellishorsubvertmeaning,butnottobeconfused 
with the semantic function of verbal discourse. 

Intheargumentsoverthesecotdabyatica,Monteverdi(andhisbrother,Giulio 
Cesare) granted more force to inherently musical devices in suppPort of text 
exXpression. As Banchieri putit (seeabove),"unobservance? ofthe rules ofcoun- 
terpoint was justified in the service of text expression: thus harsh, even irreg- 
ular, dissonances Were appropriate for "harsh” texts. Monteverdi also contra- 
dicted Galileiontheroleofmadrigalisms:eveninhislateworks,wefindobvious 
instances ofword-painting, where the musical sign directly imitates concepts 
within the text. In part, this is just an extension of the notion of 71111ES15， 
that art should somehow 'imitate: nature. In part, however, it also reflects 
mechanistic theories of emotional stimulation: 这 our emotions are "moved” 
quite literally by way ofthe movement ofthe bodily humours (blood, phlegm， 
choler, melancholy), then the direct physicality of specific musical gestures 
could assist in generating Such motion. The copcttzt 如 getee is one of Several 


11 ForGalileirs remarks on madrigalismsand on dissonance,seethe passage from his Dialogo deUaz zxsica 
00t8iC0y et de MOde0 (1581) in Strunk, SozyCe Readilgs 说 MU61C 瑟 isto 思 ,Revised ECiot; iii: THe RextaissatCe， 


PPp. 186-7. 
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examples fulfilling both mimetic and humoral requirements: this “aroused” 
Style not only reflects the arousal of battle, but it also arouses in us an appro- 
Priate physical response. In Monteverdi?s CompOa 如 MeNt 如 下 Tc1ed e Ciozztda 
(1624),later published in the Mad1iga1Ue77ie1i et ao10s1, we do notjusthear 
the Sounds of war, but our bodies are also made to feel as though we are fight 
in the thick ofthings. 

Effective text delivery, on theonehand,andemotional arousal,on the other 
Were central to the art of rhetoric. The theoretical and practical exploration of 
musics potential links with rhetoric(andtherefore its shi 作 人 fom the zai7aV2UN 
to the tmVz) by way of word-tone relationships had been noticeable at least 
from the second quarter of the sixteenth century on: indeed, some Would see 
it as a defining feature of "Renaissance” music. Increasingly, however, these 
links became formalised into various systems. Countless manuals in the period 
drew on the great Classical rhetoricians - Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian - to 
demonstratehowtheperfectoratormightinvent, organiseand deliveran argu- 
ment so as to persuade an audience and arouse it to some kind ofaction. Once 
more, music drew on a Sister art, borrowing both the ideals and at times the 
actual principles oforatoryto fulfil its musico-rhetorical mission. In his WMzxszca 
boetca (16o6), the German theorist Joachim Burmeister established a theory 
of music predicated directly upon rhetoric and its associated system of tropes 
and figures: the lesson is emphasised by a "Thetorical analysis of a motet by 
Orlande de Lassus, "In me transieruntb.2 Similarly, another German, Athana- 
Sius Kircher, in his WMzxsz1Oi4 2000e1S40 (165o), spoke of "musurgia rhetorica” 
and identified Giacomo Carissimi as the composer who “surpasses all others 
in moving the minds of listeners to Whatever affection he wishes”.23 Kircher 
discusses part of Carissimirs oratorio 17ejpte, also finding within the works of 
Carissimiand othersaseriesofmusical devicescomparableto rhetoricalfigures: 
Sequential repetition as4N4abjpo7aw;astarkdissonanceorfalserelationas 加 ayjpesia， 
a_ rising line painting words denoting ascent as 0b4S1S，etc. But Thetoric 
had more influence than just by way of figures used according to principles 
that early twentieth-century (German) musicologists - heavily influenced by 
Wagnerian leitmotiv theory - would categorize as "Figurenlehre" (the doctrine 
ofmusicalfigures)or'Affektenlehre” (the doctrine oftheaffections).Rhetorical 
thinking rationalised the processes involved in bringing an oration to fruition， 
fixing the structures by which it might be organised. Italso defined the styles 
(plain,middle,grand)appropriate to specifictypesoforation,and thereby once 


12 Palisca，“Uto7ato7idg NS1C02. 

13 MMSWOiQ 10t 思 ye1salis (Rome, 165o),i 6o3, cited in Palisca, Ba7ogxe Masic, p. 126. See also Smither, 4 
istomy oftjpe Oratozio,i THe Oratoziozithe Barogxe Ba, pp.215-46,illustrating theapplication ofrhetorical 
figures in Carissimi?s oratorios. For definitions, see Buelow, “Rhetoric and Music”; Bartel, Mzxsica oetica. 
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more generated intersecting taxonomies thatlinked genre, style and 包 nction. 
Finally, rhetoric recognised the utility of its apparent rigidities - once rules 
were fixed, they could be broken for special effect - and acknowledged its 
Own transience (formerly novel figures could become commonplaces, there- 
fore demanding still more novelty). For all its appeal to systems, rhetoric Was 
inherently transgressive. The lessons for music were obvious， 

The ideal composer -and forthat matter, performer - became some manner 
of orator, delivering a text effectively and invoking a response in the listener 
that involved both reason and the emotions. Thus composition, performance 
and listening were all enfolded within the creative act. Accordingly, one can 
reasonably take a piece of seventeenth-century music and analyse its presenta- 
tion, elaboration and generation of meaning by way of such musical oratory. 
The seven-part Clozia 1 excelsis Deo published in Monteverdis Sema Mo7ale e 
sb11itlale (164o-41)- perhaps intended for performance in 1631 atthe celebra- 
tions forthe cessation oftheplagueinVenice!4 - mightseem tobeastraightfor- 
wardexample (See Table 7.1). Itis in an avowedly modern style, for voices,two 
violinsand continuo (although thesolo tenoroftheopening seemingly invokes 
the plainchant intonation found in old-style polyphonic Masses). Monteverdi 
breaks the text down (very conventionally) into syntactic units variously artic- 
ulated in the music as sections or Subsections by way of cadential markers, the 
introduction of new musical ideas, contrasts of pace and scoring, etc. Some 
of the textrsetting involves quite literal word-painting: the high scoring for 
“in excelsis Deo or the "low” homophony for 'et in terra pax". Other aspects 
are more generally evocative, as With the repetitive paeans of "Gloria” or the 
homophonic declaration “Gratias agimus tibi. Elsewhere, Monteverdis con- 
Cerns seem more purelymusical: oncehe has begun a new section at'Laudamus 
te (by way of a nevw motive in the violins) - quite apPropriately in syntactical 
terms - he then moves into a long section based on an ostinato bass pattern (a 
cadential figure Stated on different degrees of the scale) that serves to link the 
Short invocations "Laudamnus te. Benedicimus te. Adoramus te", and therefore 
to maintain the musical flow. In general, the appProach seems quite sectional - 
which is not at all unusual for Gloria and Credo settings (and later in the 
century the sections would start to become separate movements) - although 
Monteverdi takes advantage of textual parallelisms to Prompt musical repeti- 
tion that might be viewed as contributing to an architectonic whole, as with 
the repetition of the opening 'Gloria” roulades at '[propter magnam] gloriam 
tuam>.Thewholeopeningisalso repeatedattheend ofthe movement at'[Cum 


14 Moore,， "Tejezia .jpyvoxita da Maziti but compare Kurtzman and Koldau，'“77o71be，77ON1Oe CQ1Ge11to， 
TYyo1be 59UQNCiate，T7o10o1 and Peri in Venetian Processions and Ceremonies of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries>, para. 43. 


Table7.1 7Hpe ojpel2lg ofMoxzteyerdis Gloria in excelsis Deo (G 64o- 了 2 


Section ”Text Translation Mnusical setting 
13 Gloria in excelsis Deo. Glory be to God on high,， C: tenor begins with quasi-intonationi rising 
Scales and then roulades with voices in thirds 
Suggestangelic choirs; text is set emphatically. 
lb Etin terra pax hominibus bonae ”and in earth, peace, good will C: slower pace, low textures and homophony 
Voluntatis. towards men. paint 'earth? and "peace”. 
23 Laudamnus te. Benedicimus te. We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we  CG:two violins mark start of new section and then 
Adoramus te. worship Thee,， Provide interjectionsi voices move 
predominantly in duets; bass line consists of 
repeating cadential patterns. 
2b Glorificamnus te. weglorify Thee， C3/2: shift to triple timei duets and repetitive bass 
continue. 
33 Gratias agimus tibi we give thanks to Thee GC: slower pace and lovw homophonic chords . . . 
3b Propter magnam gloriam tuam. forThy great glory . . . ...picking up speed at'propter magnam; 


E 刀 . 


'“gloriam: prompts repetition of initial roulades 
(on 'Gloria); voices in groups juxtaposed in 
blocks. 
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Sancto Spiritu, in] gloria dei patris. Amen' (with the Holy Ghost in the glory 
of God the Father. Amen>"). The location of this last repetition quite signifi- 
cantly disrupts the syntax of the text for the purpose, it seems, of providing 
a Strong musical conclusion. As for the opening sections, however, the only 
apparent oddity is the shift to triple time at '“Glorificamus te which might 
be explained by the accentuation ofthe word (Go-ri-fi-cz-mus) had not Mon- 
teverdi in 人 fact misaccentuated it by starting on an Up-beat (Glo-7i-fi-cz-mus). 
In another era, the triple time mightbe read as a reference to the Holy Trinity; 
here, however, itappears to invoke glorification through some kind of “song” 
ordance,which is whattripletime mostoften seems to representin this period. 

Monteverdirs manipulations ofthe text and also his focus on musical devel- 
opment, is not perhaps what one might expect from his claims for the secoxzda 
batca (where the words should be the "mistress of the music). This might be 
explained bywayofthis beingapieceofsacred musicand notsecular,forpublic 
ceremonial and not fora Private chamber, and setting words well known to all. 
Butitis not, in fact,untypical ofthe composereven in his mostobvious secozda 
batc0mode,wherethetreatment' and supremacyofthetextisoftennotquite 
what modern scholars ofthis period would have it. However, this does raise an 
important question: for all the emphasis on the word in this period, just how 
“musicalD is any setting of a text allowed to be? Inevitably, the answer would 
Seem to vary. Operatic recitative, for example, may not seem very musical at 
all, given its intended proximity to some kind of speech. Arias, on the other 
hand, may seem very musical indeed, whether or not they serve some kind of 
expressive purpose. Ishall return to this point below. 


Modal types and tonal categories 


The focus on text setting at least in the early part of this period did not 
only reflect apparent priorities on the part of composers;i it also allowed non- 
musicians to participate in musical discourse. Even ione Was not avware of 
musics technicajlities, one could still appreciate the refinement ofa poem and 
of a musician?s response to it within a literary world that we should try to 
understand.25 One can detect a Similar Strategy in many modern accounts of 
this music， where the treatment of the text comes high on the agenda, no 
doubt because it is the easiest matter to broach, and because it allows us to 
escapeRomantic ideologies of'absolute” music. Such accounts often make one 
Wonder whether, in fact one needsto delve into other music-theoretical issues 
atall,bethey couched in seventeenth-century terms or modern ones. But that 


15 Freitas, 'Singing and Playing”. 
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doesan injustice to musical works that are often highly sophisticated in design 
and construction. Italsoavoids some difficultquestions,in particular concern- 
ing whether we are not in fact, selectively blind or deaf to other important 
aspects of this music. 

Monteverdi?s Cozia discussed above is in what to all intents and purposes 
mightbecalled'“G major,a keythatelsewhereinthecomposersoutputisasso- 
ciated with the copcitat 如 o geleye (as in the Co1O4a 她 Met 如 下 TONCedi e Co7ztd0) 
and also with love-songs (in, say, 工 71co7oz4z101e di Pobpjbped of 1643). Although 
these different associations might be grounded by way of some kind of prox- 
imity (the "martial fanfares ofthe angelic hosts praising Godi love as abattle” 
between two hearts and minds), it is clear that key” is not yet So Precise an 
extra-musical signifier as it could be in, say，Handels da-capo arias， Bach?s 
cantatas, OT even Mozart"s operas. Eric Chafe, however, is quite prepared to 
transfer meanings from one coOntext to another on the basis of common keys: 
thefinal piece inZ2pco7oz4a2io1e 必 Pobbjeda(CPurtimiro,purtigodo,forNerone 
and Poppea) is not quite the simple love-duet most would assume, given that 
itis in a key (G) associated with 'the victory ofLove over Virtue and Fortune”， 
with Love as 'a forceallied to the predominant key ofthe Book Eightgxe7jie7o 
Style?.16 

For seventeenth-century music, issues of tonal structure are complex and 
have yet to be 名 lly resolved.27 The traditional view has the period marking 
atransition from Renaissance modes (Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian， 
Aeolian, Ionian) to the major-minor tonalities ofthe Classical period (C major 
orminor,Csharp majoror minor, etc.). Each mode comprisesaspecies offifth， 
from thefinal up to the'“dominant,and aspecies offourth, from the dominant 
to theupperfinal: thefifth-plus-fourth division explains the alterations associ- 
ated with 'tonal answWers in contrapuntal expositions long after the demise of 
the modal system. In 'authentic modes,thefifth is beneath thefourth,whereas 
in "plagal modes (Hypodorian, Hypophrygian etc.), the position is reversed; 
therefore in authentic modes, the final is the lowest note ofthe scale, whereas 
in plagal modes,itis in the middle. Although the Renaissance modes are con- 
Ventionally construed byway ofthe keyboard (as“white-note”scales starting on 
D,E,PG,AandC),theyarenotpitch-specific: rather, they are made up ofthe 
distinct sequences of tones (T) and semitones (S) thatalso distinguish the dif- 
ferent species offifth and fourth: so,forthe authentic Dorian mode on "Di:,the 


16 Chafe, Moxzteverdiss TDN4LZLQUIULIe, p. 324. For this, and also the question of whether the duet is in 
伍 ct by Monteverdi, see Carter Mozteye7di2s MMSiCQL THeatye, p. 233. 

17 Thefollowingdrawson Dahlhaus, CIztersxcHz0UIENNOerdie BASteH200GG2rHa7IOUNSCUeTONQNtAllaire， 
THeTHeoriesoFEexacpords, So11liZabiot0N1d 太 eWModa1Syste1t Meier DieTONQ1te11d27RU0SS1SCUe TDREDoD)bo1ie; 
Powers, "TonalTypesand Modal Categoriesin Renaissance Polyphony”;Chafe, Moxzteverdai2s ToNALLCNUIUQIe; 
Collins Judd, “Modal Types and UL ye, Mi Tonalities”. 
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fifth-plus-fourth is TSTTV/TST' and for the Phrygian on 下 >, STTT/STT, etc.1 
In terms oftheir notated representation, modes can betransposed downatfifth 
byturning B-7i (Bb) into B- 如 (Bb) and therefore adopting a one-flat signature: 
thus G-Dorian preserves the tone-semitone sequence ofD-Dorian byvirtue of 
its Bb. Further transpositions downward byafifth (adding one flat each time) 
are possible, as (later in the seventeenth century) are Upward transpositions 
by a fifth (adding one sharp each time). But even 让 each mode began on the 
Same Sounding Pitch (say,C), it would reach its Upper octave by a different 
route. Therefore the six modes (twelve ione counts both authentic and pla- 
gal versions) sound very different one from the other, and cultivating an aural 
Sensitivity to Such difference is an important aspect of coming to understand 
Renaissance music. 

In Classical tonality，there are only two “modes: distinguished by their 
Sequenceoftonesandsemitones:the“major scalehasTITST/TTS (the sequence 
of the Ionian mode), and the “minorm,TSTT/SITT (the Aeolian).19 These two 
modes can each occur on every degree of the chromatic scale, but they will be 
transpositionally equivalent (so, C major contains the same Sequence of tones 
and semitones as C sharp major D major, E flat major, etc.), at least within an 
equal-tempered systemwheretheoctaveis dividedinto twelveequal semitones. 
Thus C major should not sound any different from C sharp major (although 
Weshall see thatit does),and in terms ofscale-type, tonajlity is in Principle less 
rich than modality. However this limitation makes it easier to move through 
tonal Space defined by pitch centre. Renaissance modes have their finals and 
dominants, and pieces based on such modes will normally start and end on 
their final (the Phrygian mode is always a Special case because of the difficulty 
of creating a "perfect' cadence given the diminished triad on the dominant). 
Butthe different degrees ofthe scale are not so much distinguished by prior- 
ity; nor do they exist in a strong hierarchical relationship. Notions of modal 
Propriety also militate against changing modes within a given piece (Shifting 
位 om say, Dorian to Lydian),and when this occurs (e.g.,in cases ofmodal'“mix- 
ture),itis often a matter of introducing nevw Patterns of tones and semitones 
rather than changing the final. In the tonal System，however，certain notes 


18 There are four species of the fifth (STTT, TSTT, TTST, TITTS) and three of the fourth (STT, TST'， 
TTS).Thusinaneight-modesystem,thefourauthenticmodes (Dorian,Phrygian,Lydian, Mixolydian)each 
have a different species of fifth. The twelve-mode system does not preserve this distinction (the Aeolian 
mode contains the*Dorian' fifth, and the Ionian mode the “Mixolydian” onej, which is one reason why the 
twelve-mode system did not always find acceptance in contemporary theory. 

19 This is the so-called natural minor, as distinct from the melodic and “harmonic minors. But one 
should also be wary ofassuming that the Ionian mode was the direct progenitor ofthe major scale, and the 
Aeolian the minor: these two modes do not exist within an eightrmode system, and shifting to a twelve- 
modesystem wasnotan essential precursorfortonality. Indeed,asweshallsee,majorand minorscale-types 
tend to get inflected by way ofvarious associations with a number of former modes. 
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of the scale and the chords built upon them (tonic, subdominant, dominant 
etc.) have priority over others and have a hierarchical relationship between 
themselves. Similarly, major and minor modes that involve the same altered 
Pitches (relative to a white-note scale) are construed as related: thus C minor 
is the "relative minor” of E fat major because they both require Bb, Ep and Ab 
and therefore have the same key signature. This creates afield of pitch-centres 
relative to the tonic to which one can "modulate". Such modulation need not 
involve a change ofmode (C major and G major are both major) - although it 
will when modulating from major to minor or the reverse - butb rather, will 
dependupon tonicization so thatwhatwas once,say,adominantnow becomes 
a_ temporary tonic， even if it remains Somehow perceived as not the“real 
tonic. 

Even so detailed a summary as in the previous two paragraphs does not do 
justice to the issues. And ifit is so hard to define "pure modality and pure? 
tonality, any transition between the two, if such there be, is doubly difficult 
to explain. One problem is caused by the fact that theories of mode in the 
Renaissance sought to apply to polyphony models designed essentially for 
monophonic repertories (plainchanb. While this mightbe importantas a post- 
compositional classificatory tool - for example, to enable a psalm delivered in 
chant in a given tone to be matched with a polyphonic antiphon-setting in an 
appropriate mode - modal theory, at least in one vievw, did not always under- 
pin compositional praxis save in the most basic terms. It also interacted with 
other means of perceiving pitches and their relationships wphich were of more 
immediate impact at least for (vocal) performers. From Guido of Arezzo on， 
the gamnut (the full range of possible pitches) had been structured by way of 
the hexachord, the six-note scale solmized as xt7e-MI- 如 -Sol-ia comprising a 
Sequence oftwo tones (大 7e,7e-M1,one semitone (ON 加) and two tones (1Z-5oU， 
50L-LDi it is the location of the Mi-j semitone that is most important (given 
that everything else follows from ib. In order to progress from the bottom 
to the top of the gamut, one had to change hexachords, in the first instance 
on _j. Thus ifone starts on Guidoys lowest note, gamma-xtt (Say C, for present 
purposes, although the system is,again, relational and not pitch-specific), one 
can commence a new hexachord on fr-xt (oO, and then another nevw hexachord 
on the jcreated by this second 好 ( 太 ). The ye of this third hexachord () can 
itself become an Ut (it is an octave above gamma-lb, and So on and so forth. 
The second hexachord (beginning on 0 interlocks with the first as C-j-zt D- 
5S0/-Je, E-UX-Mi and with the third hexachord (on 三 ) as 下- 友 -zb and then with 
the fourth (on g) as G-sol-7e-] 仿 A-ia-Mi-1e. However, the interlocking of the 
third and fourth hexachords involves a problem: in the hexachord on 六 A- 
Mi leads to B- 名 , a semitone above MT continuing the hexachord on 9，A-7e 
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leads to B-7i a semitone below C- 扣 .This enables the system to include both 
Bb and Bi the distinction between B- 如 and B-mi also explains the use in some 
languages of different letter-names for Bb and Bi (in German, B and H respec- 
tively). Other "black notes (to follow the keyboard) must be generated by 
'feigned: hexachords (thus, Ff as Mi in a 'feigned? hexachord on D), or by way 
of accidental alteration according to the principles of7xsica jictz,e.g.,to raise 
leading-notesatmostcadences,toavoidtritones,ortoflattenaneighbour-note 
above 风 . 

Solmization is primarily concerned with intervajllic relationships and not 
notated pitches. Its relationship to such pitches is defined by a (normally) five- 
line stave where a clef indicates the position of what can be a hexachordal 了 
(hence, the G-clef C-clef and F-clef， each of which can be placed on more 
than one line of the stave), and if necessary, a flat-signature marks the use 
(and location) of B-j2. In the case of purely vocal music, these notated pitches 
have no necessary relationship with sounding pitches: a notated C need not 
Sound as the C on the keyboard but, rather, can be pitched at any convenient 
level so long as all the notes related intervallically to that C within the piece 
人 1 within a range that can be embraced by the vocal ensemble. Problems 
only arise when singers (who read staff notation primarily by way of intervals) 
are joined with instrumentalists, who read staff notation by way of a direct 
COrrelation betweenapitch,apositionontheinstrument,and,accordingtothe 
tuning, a fixed sound. Combining voices and instruments therefore required 
that the instruments conform to a standard pitch (so that when the players 
Saw a notated 4, they each produced the same sounding note), and it defined 
wWhere the singer should locate specific notes (the notated pitch thatthe singer 
read as an A-/x-7MIi-7e must Sound as an A in the correct octave). Given that 
using voices with instruments wasa prominent feature ofthe new styles ofthe 
early seventeenth century (not thatit was Unheard of before), one can see why 
theory needed to change to accommodate practice. Butsolmization continued 
to be discussed through the late Sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, even 让 
it was acknowledged that the system needed simplification (as with Thomas 
Morley?s insistence that everything can be solmized with _j,soland /o) and/or 
expansion (Adriano Banchieris addition of a seventh syllable for the seventh 
degree of the scale). Solmization?s cUIrency is also apparent in the continuing 
use of solmization “puns” - where text syllables equivalent to, Or Sounding 
like, solmization syllables prompta given musical setting (Amory7ii 姻 moriye”， 
Love makes me die', is a classic example) - and also techniques in learned 
instrumental ricercars etc. Such as pieces built around a solmization-based 
cantus firmus, or the so-called 'inganno”, where a theme can be manipulated 
by retaining its solmization syllables but variously changing the hexachords in 
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Which those syllables are situated, thus altering the theme?s actual intervajllic 
COntent.2 

The three hexachords on C (the natural), G (hard> and F (sofb) operate 
within the systems of caNtos CUS (with B-N22 and cajtos MO (B-12). By way 
of'feigned? hexachords,these two systems can also be transposed: caNtS CUN1NS 
Sharpwards with the successiveaddition ofsharps byfifths,and similarly cazztzls 
MOlis flatwards (leading to twor-flat, three-flat etc. Systems). The hexachords 
also intersect with the modes, which, as we have seen, are defined by their 
combinations of distinct species of fifth and fourth each distinguished by the 
position of the semitone (in hexachordal terms, Mi-j2). However, hexachord， 
System and mode are three different things serving three different PUTPoses: 
mixingthem withoutdue caution can all too easily produce analytical accounts 
of this music that may claim some kind of historical authenticity (by virtue of 
using contemporary, rather than modern, theory)butare in factboth spurious 
and fawed. 

Given that hexachords are six-note scales， and modes seven-note ones， 
singingupamodalscalerequires hexachordal mutation to complete the octave. 
And given that it is the position of the 7i-j semitones that distinguish one 
modefrom another,this position will also fixthe pointin thehexachord where 
at least the Species of fifth ofa given mode will start (the species of fourth also 
has its Mt- 如 fixed, but the Mi may be reached by different mutations). Thus as 
Cristle Collins Judd has noted, one mightequally well speak of yt-,7e- and MI1- 
modes - beginning TITS,TSTand STT respectively - as of Ionian/Mixolydian， 
Dorian/Aeolian,and Phrygian ones.21 In this way,themodes startto boil down 
to three,and thence,one assumes, to two: tmodes starting withamajorthird 
between ytand7jltz,and7e-modeswithaminorthirdbetweenyeand 大 (although 
thisis,again,an oversimplification).The7pi-mode (formerlyPhrygian) remains 
Problematic- its chiefvestigeistheso-called,ifmisnamed,"Phrygian?cadence- 
and it has to be represented in different ways, whether by scales starting on 7 
butnotpreservingtheSTT opening(e.g., 上 minorand itsupward-fifth transpo- 
Sitions,BminorandF sharp minonmD,and/or(bythelate seventeenth century)an 
emphasis on the flat supertonic (the *Neapolitan”) to replicate the Phrygian?s 
initial Mi 加 ; prominent Neapolitan tendencies remain common in F sharp 
minor pieces through to the nineteenth century. But these pseudo-Phrygian 
keys are notthe only example ofseventeenth- (and eighteenth-)century tonal- 
ity retaining some modal characteristics. For example, the tendency to notate 


20 Jackson, "The 7zgazNi and the Keyboard Music of Trabaci; Harper, "Frescobaldi"s Early Ti and 
Their Background >. 

21 The Lydian, a potential 如 -mode, becomes problematic because of the tritone F-Bh, ie., /-7i2 and 
thus it often tends to get treated as an tmode, with Bb, or in modal terms, as transposed Ionian. 
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minor keys with a signature containing one flat fewer than the modern norm， 
and major keys with one sharp fewer, relates to their modal ancestry:“D minor 
is associated with D-Dorian with a no-flat signature (its Bbp is therefore inci- 
dental); 沁 and“G minor with transposed (downward) D-Dorian with a one-flat 
Signature, etc.; “G major is associated with G-Mixolydian with a no-sharp sig- 
nature (its Fk istherefore incidentalD),23 and“D major with transposed (upward) 
G-Mixolydian with a one-sharp signature. It also relates to the pairings asso- 
ciated with zt and 7e-modes: Ionian/C major and Mixolydian/G major are 
both xttonajlities and therefore have the same signature (none), and similarly 
Dorian/D minor and Aeolian/A minor as 7?e-tonalities. 

Although hexachords might be viewed as a matter of a musical mechanics 
thatbecame moreand more outdated, system (CaNts UNS With no,one, two OF 
three sharps; caNtols MOUis with one, two or threeflats), mode and pitch-centre 
may contribute to musical meaning, notalways in entirely consistent ways. In 
the Renaissance,the modes were given generic(and notalways uniform) affec- 
tive characteristics drawing Upon comments by writers from Classical Anti- 
quity on the very diftferent ancient Greek modes.?4 These characteristics did 
notalways square with emerging notions of the difference between the major 
and the minor third (recognised by Zarlino), and hence the sense that modes 
with their species of fifth divided into a major third plus minor third (zx 
modes) aresomehowhappy, and those with their species offifth divided into a 
minorthird plusmajorthird (re-modes)aresomehowseriousorsad.25 Similarly， 
any gradual association of caxztols ds with the major (CDur in German) and 
CNtLS7MO0is with the minor('MollD) conflates system and mode in ways thatare 
inappropriate, given that mode is not System-dependent. Monteverdis seem- 
inglydifferentG majorsinhis Cozia,theComwpa 如 Met 如 亚 70Nc1eieCoxridaand 
ZUCO70U02101ediPobbjexrevealsomethingoftheproblem.ForArtusi(16oo),the 
Mixolydian mode was "lascivious” and suited to words which suggest threats， 
angerandupsets:this may reconcile theG majorofthe cozcttz 如 gezeye (threats， 
anger and Upsets) with that of a "lascivious” love-duet. For Scipione Cerreto 


22 As it is often found in D-Dorian pieces where the flattened submediant (Bb rather than Bh) often 
derives ffom the rule of 但 supra la (one note above -Ain the Dorian mode - is to be sung as . 挛 rather 
than Mi in Specific circumstances) or else ffom the need to avoid the F-Bb tritone. 

23 Although again, it is not Uncommon in G-Mixolydian, where the raised leading-note provides fora 
“perfecb cadence. 

24 Carter MaSic z ZX 如 Re10i5S0Ce CN0 EN Ba1o9Ue Ttab, PP. 53-6. 

25 See, for example, Salomon de Caus”s Tstitztiox Apa7lONUiGUNe (1615) cited in Steblin, 4 瑟 5stomy of Key 
CHpayacte1isticsz 态 eEgpteext 太 QUld ENiteteet 太 Cettyies,p.28:“Letsomenotesbeplacedin the diapason 
[= octave] of C sol, fa, ut and then let similar intervals of notes be placed [in] the diapason of D la, sol, re: 
itis evident that the first example will be an entirely different kind of melody than the second, as a result 
of the major third being in the lower part of the fifth in the first example; and in the second example, the 
minorthird is atthe bottom ofthe fifth ...This different movement carries with it a change ofcharacter in 
the music. For it can be easily grasped that the nature of the first example is much gayer than the second， 
Which is grave. 
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(16ol), however, the Mixolydian was "much prouder than the other modes， 
and even most cheerful, which is appropriate for the text of a Gloria. The G 
majorofthe cozcitzt 如 gezere may OowWe something to its association with a "hard” 
CNtls dl1lls While a love-duetand a Gloria might just prompta 'happy” major 
rather than asad minor. Of course, given the presence ofviolins in the Cozia， 
Monteverdi may just have chosen a key to suit that instrument. 

Inhis discussion of Carissimi?s7ejppte,Kircherpointedto "mutationofmode” 
as a Crucial technique through which Carissimi achieves contrast between dif- 
ferent emotional efifects: the reference is to Carissimirs use of G major and C 
major for the festive, joyful opening of the oratorio, then shifting to Aminor 
forits sad,lamenting conclusion.26 Even ifmodes or keysjerse mayormaynot 
be significant in this period, composers have to start and finish somewhere， 
and how one gets from beginning to end, exploiting modal or tonal contrasts 
along the way, can Still be significant. We might reasonably assume that if a 
Seventeenth-century composer moves Strongly sharpwards or flatwards -e.g.， 
through multiple transpositions of caNtzs dU1NS, with Cs, GHs and DHs, Or of 
CUNtS MOUiS，wWith Ebs，Abs and Dbs - then those regions are intended to 
express some kind ofemotional extreme, even icazptols ds may not always 
be "hard,especially ifcombined with the “sofb minor (FE sharp minor is again a 
case in point). Such extremes are particularly striking in the case ofnon-equal- 
temperaments,where moves to three sharpsorthreeflats and beyond will start 
to Sound very exotic, ifnot "out oftune”. Yet one Still needs to be careful over 
grantingaffective significanceto gestures (andto modulations)thatmightsim- 
ply derive ffom standard syntactical procedures.Forexample,Purcellwill often 
juxtaposemajorand minorversionsofthesame'key?onthebasisoftonicequiv- 
alence(FmajorandF minor,say,areboth colouringsofF);thetransition isaided 
bythe preference forthe tiexce debicadie in minor-key cadences. In such cases， 
itis difficultto determine whetherthe minorhas specificaffective significance. 

The problem ofwhen we are dealing with syntax versus when with seman- 
tics is always hard to resolve, especially in the context ofa (modern) aesthetic 
value-system that tends to demand semantic richness even from the most nor- 
mative Syntactical process. For example，given that Renaissance modes and 
their seventeenth-century counterparts are Strongly determined by the inter- 
vallic content of their species of fifth, projections of a descent through this 
fifth (and ancillary descents through the corresponding fourth) often serve to 
generate larger-scale structures in this period. Middleground (and even back- 
ground) melodic 5-4-3-2-1 descents are very common and each note within 
Such descents can itself be prolonged by subsidiary fifth descents (in efiect， 


26 Palisca, Bayo9xe Mzsic, pp. 126-7; See also Stein, "Between Key and Mode:. 
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creating temporary modal mixture).27 The 5 tends to be harmonised as the 
fifth, or sometimes the third, of atriad; and the >z and 1 tend to be treated as 
afifth and arootrespectively (producing aV-I cadence) save Where a cadence 
is avoided. Degrees 4 and 3, however, can be treated in various ways: Some of 
the possibilities are apparent in such stock melodic-harmonic formulas as the 
Romanescaand Passamezzo.If5,4,3and2areeachthefifth ofatriad,this pro- 
duces consecutive fifths that might or might not be mitigated by foreground 
elaboration: this explains the consecutives typical of canzonetta and related 
Styles in the early part ofthe period. Degree 4is also interesting in other ways: 
its possible consonant Supports are the triads on the supertonic, subdominant 
andflattenedleading-noteji its potential treatmentas the seventh ofadominant 
Seventh does occur (most famously, in Monteverdis “Cruda Amarilli, che col 
nome ancora" in his Fifth Book, at'ahias-so,ie.,'alas?)butonly in contraven- 
tion ofthe standard rules ofdissonance treatment.Ihis explains wphy pieces in， 
Say, G major, can often move quite quickly to a local A minor (Supporting 4)， 
and thence back to G major, or perhaps to E minor (Supporting 3): such local 
Shifts are probably not affective or Significant in any Way other than revealing 
a COnventional procedure. 

This use of the supertonic and submediant (Compare Kirchers comments 
on G and C major versus A_ minor in 17ejjpte) stands in contrast to the later 
tendency to favour the dominant both as a chord and as a tonal regioni it also 
is one reason why much seventeenth-century music can seem Somewhatfluid 
and directionless when analysed in fully tonal terms. And it is probably true to 
Say that in the course of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, keys， 
and the Practices associated with them, tended to become stabilised. What is 
mostintriguing,however,is thatthe system managed to recuperate Some of its 
losses arising from the reduction essentially to two modes (major and minon). 
As wehave seen, within equal temperament,C majorand Csharp majorshould 
“sound?thesame,yetasanyinstrumentalistknows,theycertainly'feel different 
byvirtue oftheir different technical demands (e.g.,in terms offingering); they 
also'sound? differentdepending on theacoustical propertiesoftheinstrument. 
Mostnon-keyboard instruments tend to favour keys in different ways by way 
oftheir'“open" notes (forexample,G majorandD majorworkwellon theviolin 
because of its "open> strings,g, die'“;thetreble recorder is pitched in Fand 
therefore works best in that key). In the case of brass instruments unable to 
modifythe sounding length ofthe pipe,theavailable pitches will belimited to 
the harmonic series above the pipexs fundamental: a natural trumpet (without 


27 McClary, “The Transition 他 om Modal to Tonal Organization in the Works of Monteverdi; Chevw， 
“The Perfections of Modern Music; Carter “An air new and grateful to the ear””. 
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fingerholes or valves) cannot playa full diatonic scale in tune save in its Upper 
register (and then only by "lipping?), and is extremely limited in its range of 
chromaticmovement;anaturalhornin Dissimilarlylimited,and itcannotplay 
in, say,E flat major without changing the length ofthe pipe (e.g., by way of a 
croolo). Before the invention ofvalves in the nineteenth century, the trombone 
was the onlyfully chromatic brass instrument (given thatthelength ofits pipe 
is changed by way of the slide). This is one reason Why the standard “brass” 
ensemble ofthe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries comprised sackbuts (the 
early version of the trombone) and cornetts, the latter in fact an instrument 
made of wood (but with a cup mouthpiece like a brass instrumentb and with 
finger holes to enable a diatonic and chromatic range similar to a recorder. 
Thus keys that in principle sound the same were treated differently because 
of how they work on different instruments. But similar differences can be 
discerned even on equal-tempered keyboards. In part this is by virtue of asso- 
ciation With non-keyboard instrumental gesturesi in Part itreflects the contin- 
uing, ifincreasingly tenuous, association of Pitch-specific scales with former 
modes (discussed above). The two books of Bachys TeA-72zzjered Cavier (the 
"48 preludes and fugues) offer a lexicon of musical styles and gestures thatare 
in some way key-specific,and therefore serveto giveaD major piece avery dif 
ferentcharacterfromsay,anEfatmajorone.These differences,andthetropes 
thatensue,had already been acknowledged towards theend ofour period,and 
they recur throughout the eighteenth century and into the nineteenth. For 
example, the Metjode claizye (1691) by the virtuoso viola da gamba player and 
Singing teacher Jean Rousseau seeks to articulate them even While he strug- 
gles with the systemic and terminological confusions that have bedevilled my 
foregoing discussion. Rousseau asks the question why keys are transposed:2 


The second reason is to find the keys [7o7xs] suited to express the different pas- 
Sions which one meets according to the differentsubjects treated. Foralthough 
the manner ofsounding the music is the same in the transposed keys as in the 
natural ones, the modulation is nevertheless quite different.29 There are keys 
Suited to serious subjects, as are D Mye minor and A Mi MA minor, which are 
natural keys. There are those for gaythingsand for denoting grandeur, as are C 
SO major which is natural, and D MX 7e major which is transposed. There are 
those for sadness, like G yesol minor which is natural, and there are those for 
tenderness, as areE siMi minor and G 7e So major, which are transposed. For 
complaints and all subjects of ljamentation, there are no keys more suitable 
than CsolxtminorandF 丝 应 minor, which are transposed,and for devotional 
pieces or church songs,F 龙 拓 major which is natural,and AM major which 
is transposed, are Very suitable. 


28 Steblin,4 本 istom OFKey CHazacte1istics 训 友 e Eteez 太 24 BEazDy Nitetee1t 太 Celtyies, PP. 31-2。 
29 By“modulation", Rousseau means 'character of 'way of proceeding”,using the term in a sense rather 
Similar to earlier and contemporary notions of “air>. 
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It seems clear that late seventeenth-century instrumental composers (Corelli， 
for example) sought to mix sets of pieces in different keys in their individual 
collections - usually ranging 位 om three sharps to three flats, and combining 
major and minor - notjust for the sake of technical variety, but also to allow 
the exploration ofthe different affects increasingly associated with each key. 


Signs and symbols 


The would-be "reader” of seventeenth-century music is in not So different a 
Position from the reader of say, Seventeenth-century poetry. Shakespeare oOFr 
Racine can make relative sense to their modern English and French counter- 
Parts, but the syntax often seems quaint or Unclear, and one must be wary of 
words that do notalways mean what one assumes. Such issues of grammar and 
Vocabulary need not always have a significant impact on modern perceptions 
of meaning, at least on the broadest scale, but, rather, may be more a matter 
for philologists and linguisticians. One might say something similar for the 
foregoing discussion of modality and tonality, which will impinge directly on 
the listener only when there is an apparent mismatch between what a piece 
does and (anachronistic) modern expectations thereof; as with, for example, a 
包 neral march ina'happy -yecte'grand:- majorkey(asin HandelsSsaW) rather 
than a “sad: minor one. However, the subtleties may need further considera- 
tion. Itwould no doubtbe impish to argue thatthelastpiece that Dido sings in 
Purcelhbs Dido wd 4exeas, "When Iam laid in earth, is not, strictly speaking, a 
"amenb, giventhatwhileitis certainlyina'sad”(to citeRousseau)G minor'itis 
not in one ofthe keys suitable for'complaintsand all subjects oflamentation ， 
e.g., C minor (the key of Didoxs Ah Belinda, I am prest in Act I of Purcells 
opera). Italso raises the question of just which theory might be matched with 
Which music. Yet the point does provide an incentive for some exploration of 
the composers tonal practices and their possible (ornob affective associations. 

Objectors mightreasonablyarguethatwhile Didoxs“"Vhen Iamlaidin earth? 
may or may notbe in the'Tright' key, there are enough other textual and musi- 
cal signs in the piece to mark it as a "lamente. This is in effect to argue that 
tonal allegory, 让 there be any such thing, is but one of a range of possible sig- 
nifiers in this music working (ideally, at leasb in tandem. Or to put the point 
another way, seventeenth-century music (like much other music) tends to be 
information-rich to the point ofredundancy: such redundant overload was no 
doubt useful to ensure the apprehension of meaning on the part of as wide 
a range of listeners as possible. Thus musical meaning might be more trans- 
parent than an obscure discussion ofhexachord, system, mode and key would 
Suggest. There is nothing particularly subtle about most word-painting，oOr 
for that matter, about the coNcittxt 如 gelere and other Such instrumental 111teS15 
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Table 7.2 THpe intermedia ofscpztzs Historia der freuden- und gnadenreichen 
Geburth Gottes und Marien Sohnes, Jesu Christi (26640) 


Tte711EQi2O1 Subject Voice(s) Obbligato instruments 

The angel speakingtothe  S 2 “Violette” 
Shepherds in the field 

工 The chorus ofangels in SSATTB 2 Violins, 1 bassoon 
heaven praising God 

III The shepherds resolving AAA(orAAT 2slautp (recorders)， 
to go to Bethlehem 1 bassoon 

IV The Three Wise Men TIT 2 Violins, 1 bassoon 
coming from the East 

V The High Priests and BBBB 2 trombones 


Scribes telling Herod 
where it is prophesied 
that Christ will be born 


VI Herod ordering theThree 了 B 2 "clarini (trumpets) 
Wise Men to go to 
Bethlehem 

VII VIII The angel twice telling 必 2 “Violette” 


Joseph to flee 


(as in the 'Frost' scene in PurcelPs Kz9 47 妇 17. Keyboard works called "The 
Cuckoo'" will invariably include a musical representation of that bird-call, and 
Vocal pieces about the pains oflove will usually pile on the dissonances to add 
Spice to the experience. Here, at least, the signs are clear, almost to the extent 
that we take them for granted as conventional gestures not directly confined 
to the seventeenth century (the musical means for representing the sound of 
the cuckoo scarcely changed from Janequin to Delius), and so we are more 
SUrprised by their absence than by their Presence. 

Even ifthe Principles cannotbe intuited, they areeasily learnt. For example， 
Heinrich Schiitz?s 恺 isto7ia dey rexkdex- 2000 gadejt12etCUeN Geb Gottes 20104 
Zau1iell So1jes JesU CH11S 帮 (partly published in 1664)tells the story ofChristmas 
byway ofa narrating Evangelist(in recitative)and eightepisodes (each labelled 
“intermedium2) for different voices to represent the various actors; the whole 
is also framed by two choruses as an introduction and conclusion. The vocal 
Scorings are clear (asoprano forthe angel, abass forKing Herod,etc.),and are 
reinforced by instruments used with conventional associations (See Table 7.2). 
Angelsarerepresentedbystrings (violinsor'violette”,thelatteran obscureterm 
that may mean small violas), the shepherds by recorders (a pastoral instrument 
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by virtue of the association with pan-pipes), the High Priests and Scribes by 
pompous trombones, and King Herod by typically "regalb trumpets. The only 
slightoddity is the instrumental scoring for the Three Wise Men - two violins 
and bassoon -butthen,in this period there is hardly any conventional musical 
Sign for exotic Others,and Schiitz may have been constrained by his available 
instruments. 

Thesekinds ofinstrumental associations hark back to the sixteenth-century 
theatrical zt 如 7iedi (the Florentine set of 1589 is the classic example) and con- 
tinue through seventeenth-century opera and beyond. One can say much the 
Same ofvoice types and particular styles ofvocal writing. Although the design 
and casting ofan operawould depend on the singers available, as a general rule 
of thumb (to which one will always find exceptions), female sopranos repre- 
Sent goddesses, nymphs, or lovers;i male soprano-castratos are heroic lovers， 
Villainous tyrants, or noble youths; female mezzo-sopranos represent tragic 
queensi female (or transvestite male) altos can be comic characters (nurses and 
the like); male altos and tenors are shepherds (although there are Some exam- 
ples of "heroic tenor roles, as in Monteverdi?s rather oddly scored 7 7itomto 
CjUUisse z atri0); basses are gods, wise old men, or comic figures. Gods and 
other supernatural beings can have elaborately ornate vocal writing to denote 
“magical powers;i shepherds and other low-class characters can sing songs, as 
cannoblelovers provideditdoesnotoffertoo much ofathreattoverisimilitude 
(an issue to which I shall return, belovm). 

Within seventeenth-century opera, there also emerge topical scene-types 
thatbecome conventional on thestage:thelove-duet'thesleepscene(including 
a lullaby), the incantation scene, the ljament.32 Such scenes are often linked 
to particular types of poetic and musical signifiers. For example, incantation 
Scenes in Italian opera (appeals to the gods; representations of white or black 
magic) often use ye1Si sdrUcciol (lines with the accent on the antepenultimate 
syllableratherthanthe morenormal penultimate).InActIII scene 9ofCavallis 
Ciaso1e (1649i libretto by Giacinto Andrea Cicognini), the vengeful Medea 
appeals to the Furies (italic indicates the position of the main stress in each 
line): 


Larmiapprestxtemi， 
gelosi jurie， 


infurixtemi， 
gelidi sjpiriti， 
[Give me weapons,jealous furies, inspire me to rage, cold spirits . . .] 


30 Rosand, Ojpera zi Sevetee1t 太 -Cetz10) TENiCe, chap. 1. 
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The strong-weak-weakline endings ofthese IU1zt47i sdj7Uccio1 have an obvious 
eftfecton the musical setting. So conventional do such scenes become thatthey 
are also open to parody as opera gained the maturity to make fun of itself. 
Musical signifiers range from theliteral (as in word-painting) to the conven- 
tional,wherethemusicalsignstandsasanemblem representingthethingbeing 
imitated without bearing any obvious resemblance to it. This latter category 
of signs is the most interesting, because it suggests the emergence of musical 
codes that need to be "learnb by an audience, rather than merely apprehended 
onthebasis ofsimilarity.3: Such signswill also tend to become culture-specific， 
andhence cancausemisunderstanding ifassumedtoapplytoo widely.Oneclas- 
Sic case of the conventional signifier has been identified by Ellen Rosand: the 
descending tetrachord (a four-note descent from tonic to dominanb appears 
as an'emblem oflament,whetherused melodically (as at the opening of John 
Dowland?s“Flow, my tears"and ofhis Facpzizpae pavan) or in abass line.32 Early 
in the seventeenth century, jament scenes were usually setin a dramatic recita- 
tive: Monteverdizs ZaMeNt 如 047iaNNa from his now-lost opera 47ia1t0 of 16o08 
is a totemic example.33 However, Monteverdi"s Zajtejzto dea Ni (included 
in his Eighth Book ofmadrigals of 1638) is very different in style (see also the 
discussion in chapter 9): in its central section, the abandoned nymph laments 
her fate in a free-flowing aria-style (some might prefer to call it aioso) over a 
repeating ground-bass consisting of the four-note descent 4-9- 广 e. The piece 
Seems to have established, or at least confirmed, a pattern: Such ground-bass 
laments starttoappear frequently in Italian opera (there are many in the works 
ofCavalli)andeven in their French and English counterparts.This emblematic 
tetrachord may be presented diatonically (as in theZamezpto dela7xzjz) orchro- 
matically (Z-I4-9g-f#- 广 e), and with or without a cadential completion. This 
is, of course, the chief reason why Dido?s “When Iam laid in earth> is conven- 
tionally construed as a lament,， given that Purcell uses just such a chromatic 
ground-bass (in G minonD. There is nothing particularly verisimilar about a 
lamenting queen singing in triple time over a repeating bass pattern, yet few 
would denythis musicits power. Notonly do we suspend disbelief(as conven- 
tionally occurs in the theatre), but we also engage a different belief, that this 
music can Somehovw stand as a representation ofdeep emotional expression.34 
Again, however, some caution may be in order. Bass lines formed of such 
descending tetrachords (whether or not as a ground) are also found in what 


31 Tomlinson, MzsSic zz Rezl1S5S0NCe Ma9iC, chap. 7; Carter, "Resemblance and Representation. The ten- 
dency has been to associate these different types of signs with Foucault's “Renaissance” and “Baroque” 
epistemes, although the enterprise is trounced in Karol Bergers review-essay on Tomlinson”s book in 
Joxmtal ofMasicolaqgy, 13 (1995), 4o4-23. 

32 Rosand, “The Descending Tetrachord . 33 Porter, “ZNME1N 丰 TeCitatiui da CONLEN. 

34 Tomlinson, MUWsSic zl Re7taiSSCNCe MaQI1C P. 243. 
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are, Strictly speaking, non-lamenting contexts: Monteverdi uses them (with 
the diatonic tetrachord in D minon to represent love?s "Sweet delights and 
Sighed-for kisses('i dolci vezzi, e Sospirati bacin in his madrigal Altri canti 
dAmor, tenero arciero" at the head ofhis Eighth Book; the major descending 
tetrachord appears in the bass lines oflove-duets in Z22pco7o742101e 友 Pobbjeai; 
and the minor descending tetrachord underpins the finallove-duetin Cavallis 
Ca 如 (1651). Similarly, Purcellxs G minor version of the trope is anticipated 
by Hecuba”s despairing invocation of the Underworld spirits in Act I scene 8 
of Cavallis Diioxe (1641). It may be but a short step from love, or invocation， 
to lament, butthe comparisons suggestthat, like most conventional signs, this 
one can be somewhat slijppery, with its meaning needing to befixed by way of 
COntextual determinants. 

Such contextual determinacy also raises another question. Few would deny 
the passion of Didoys lament, and most would probably feel that Monteverdis 
lamenting nymph has some kind ofa serious message to convey. In general, we 
tend to trustour immediate responses to music of this period, however much 
we mightacceptthe need for caution in reading unfamiliar codes. Ifthe music 
SOunds, Say, tragic, then all other things being equal, we are inclined to take 
it thus. Of course, all other things are not always equal: when a comic nurse 
Or Servant sings a ground-basslament, we will suspect some kind ofhumorous 
parody given the mismatch between the character and the musico-rhetorical 
register. But even When the case Seemas clear, things might not be what they 
appear.VWhatforonereaderisthe passionate outpouring ofalamenting nymph 
could,foranother,beironicexaggeration forcomiceffect.The problem is clear 
in MonteverdinsZ2pco7o71421012 到 Pobpbjed,ActIIscene 3,wWhere Seneca prepares 
to commit suicide on command of the emperor. Three 'famigliarp (members 
of his household) implore him not to carry out the deed in a trio based (at its 
opening) on the intense contrapuntal working out of an ascending chromatic 
theme. Monteverdi had already used this passage in a six-voice motet pub- 
lished in 162o, "Christe,adoramus te (inking it with the Crucifixion),andina 
Strophiccanzonettain his Eighth Bookof1638,thetrio'Non partir, ritrosetta”. 
Clearly the motetis serious;i equally clearly, the canzZonetta is parodic (and also 
veryfunny). So which reading isappropriate in the case of Seneca?The obvious 
answWer, 'Serious: (according to the subject matter), might in fact be subverted 
in the light ofcontemporary Venetian views on the historical Seneca, and also 
bythe cultural values seeminglyembraced by Monteverdirs operaasa whole.35 

As we shall see below, one might reasonably argue that these potential and 
actual readings rest not so much within the musical text (as fixed in the Score) 


35 Carter, MoNteye1diss MHzsicaL THeatre, pp.282-6. 
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as in its performance on the one hand, and in the way we choose to read that 
performanceontheother.Butthereisanotherpoint.Meaningmaybeconveyed 
by signs and symbols, but those signs and symbols also play with meaning 
accordingtoaludicimpulsethatmayitselfbeone chief "meaning"ofthesemio- 
ticgame.Theseventeenth centurywouldhaveidentifiedthisludicimpulse with 
“wieb, and it offers the possibility of a different interface between reason and 
the senses, between thinking on the one hand, and feeling on the other. 


VWordless rhetoric 


Whatever the nature of seventeenth-century musical signs and their potential 
meanings, they become conventionalised to the extent that they can operate 
withoutany verbal text with which they might originally have been associated. 
The Renaissance would have denied instrumental music the power to convey 
any Significant meaning above and beyond its functional or aesthetic self pre- 
cisely becauseitlacked wordsandthuscouldnotappealtothefaculty ofreason. 
Instrumentalistswerealsorelativelylow downthepecking orderofthemusical 
Profession. Thus the organist Girolamo Frescobaldi was the butt of theorist 
Giovanni Battista Doni?s typical disdain: "he is a very coarse man, although he 
Plays the organ perfectly and may be excellent for composing fantasies, dance 
music and similar things; but for setting the words, he is extremely ignorant 
and devoid of discrimination, so that one can say he has all his knowledge at 
theends ofhis fingers.36 During Frescobaldislifetime, however, instrumental 
musicwasacquiringanew statusandevensome notion ofeloquence,such that 
aviolin, say, could move the listener on a par with the voice. 

Instrumental music continued both to draw on vocal models and to rely on 
Sixteenth-century styles and genres. Broadly speaking, the repertory divides 
into imitative pieces (ricercars，canZonas)，dance movements，and quasi- 
improvised works (toccatas, preludes) that in turn, may be less or more pre- 
cisely notated. Butthesebroad categories are not mutually exclusive, and they 
can be combined both within pieces - as in a toccata that contains dance-like 
and/or imitative episodes - and by movements in sequence (in nascent forms 
of the suite). This fluidity also prompts a flexible approach to generic labels 
Which may or may not have precise meanings: a “Sonata', for example, is a 
work that involves instrumental sounds (from the Italian verb “suonare>; com- 
pare the Greek-derived symphony”) rather than having a specific formi and at 
least for the early part of the period, a concerto" (sounding together, from 


36 For Donirs remark on Frescobaldi (made in aletter to Marin Mersenne, 22 July 164o),see Hammond, 
Ciyrola1t0O Prescopaldi, p. 85. 
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“concertare") need not play offa solo instrumentalist (in a solo concerto) or a 
group thereof (in the coziceytog1osso) againstalargerbody in some kind ofcom- 
petition (as in the Italian consertare",meaning to intertwine ortovie). Indeed， 
“concerto” can also be used in its sense of 'sounding together for pieces that 
combine voices and instruments (hence，'in concerto: or the somewhat later 
Coinage; CONCENtX 如 ). 

The sixteenth-century canZona and imitative ricercar have been variously 
linked to vocal models (respectively, the French chanson and the contrapun- 
tal working out typical of sacred polyphony). By the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, 让 not before, the ricercar embraced, and also signified, a learned: style 
that was also identified with thestile antico, the canonised Palestrina-style that 
now stood in opposition to the stije Modemi0. Such pieces allowed instrumen- 
tal composers to display their artifice by way of the complex working out of 
contrapuntal ideas. Canzonas had long lost their direct associations with the 
chanson (although thelong-short-shortopeningtypical ofchansons remained 
conventional within, and a marker of, the genre). In both cases, contrapun- 
tal techniques, or the juxtaposition of contrapuntal and homophonic blocks， 
Solved the chief problem facing instrumental music: how to provide structure 
in the absence ofthe structural force ofa text.A similar impulse is apparent in 
theadoption ofground-bass techniques in the early seventeenth century, with 
Pieces over stock bass patterns (also used in vocal music) - the Romanesca， 
z05S411EZ20 (ON8iCO and MOde1110)，01i0 形 1UGIGieyoy 0SS0C0GLia and ciaccozia - OF 
popular tunes (Za MoNica, Zajojia),andalso in the emergence of variation sets. 
Failing such form-giving techniques, instrumental composers tended to let 
their music fall into shorbt contrasted sections defined by cadential articula- 
tions, only gradually solving the problem of how to work on a larger scale 
through sequences and "modulation'>. 

Although instrumental musicbegan to claim an affective power akin to vocal 
music,itis notalways clear howthis mightbe achieved save byagenericappeal 
to contrasts of pacing and texture, Or to particular types of writing (Virtuosic 
famboyance,chromaticism,dissonanceetc.).VWhen musical signsfixedinvocal 
musicaretransferredto instrumentalmusic,theconventional meaning ofthose 
signsmightormightnotpass with them: thesixth(G minor) sonatain Purcelhs 
721 So10t035 21 Fox Pa 几 (1697) involves a mammoth ground-bass movement 
based on the descending minor tetrachord that hardly seems an emblem of 
"amentb in this context. Even whereapiece bearsanemblematictitle,the issue 
is not always clear. Heinrich von Bibers Rosajy SoU1atas (OFT NVSte1y 9o10105) 
are for violin and continuo, with the violin often using non-standard tunings 
CScoxdatya) so as to enable unusual timbres and multiple-stopped sonorities. 
Each ofthesehighlyvirtuosicsonatas -all butthe last divided into movements 
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(variously including dance-types such as the 尺 Ilamanda”，'Sarabanda”， 
“Courente” and “Guigue”) - is associated with one of the fifteen mysteries of 
the rosary, providing a set of meditations on events in the life of the Blessed 
Virgin and hence ofChrist(theAnnunciation,the Visitation,the Nativity etc.); 
there is also a concluding "Passagalia". Some of the instrumental gestures are 
directly mimetic, such as the sounds of whipping in Sonata 7 (The Scourging 
[of Christ] at the Pillar) or the hammering of the nails and the earthquake 
in Sonata 1o (The Crucifixion7). Elsewhere,， Biber relies on indirect textual 
asSociations, as when he quotes the plainsong hymn 'Surrexit Christus hodie” 
(CChrist was risen today”) in the second movement of Sonata 11 (The 
Resurrection?). For the most part, however, the music is evocative rather than 
descriptive: it usually relates (or at leastb can be related) to the atmosphere OF 
mood of the event described by the title, but in the absence of the title, one 
would be hard-pressed to identify this event. 

This lack of specificity is not surprising: even the most directly program- 
matic nineteenth-century instrumental music has relatively limited semiotic 
Power. The question, however' is whether this is a weakness or a Strength. 
Kircher described (in his MysWi4 70te1Sals of 165o) a Stylus phantasticus” 
that graduajlly became associated directly with freer instrumental music. Such 
music drawsupon the mind?s fantasyand thus embodies the essence ofwhat it 
is to be a creative, even inspired, musical artist. According toaPlatonic model， 
人 fantasy is placed above both reason and the senses, coming close to the poetic 

Jrorthatallowsthosewhohaveclimbedtheladder ofself-awarenessandknow- 

ledge to enter a suUpra-rational state Where one can touch upon the Divine.37 
Bythis reading,Bibers meditations on the rosaryallowa more,notless, direct 
apprehension ofdivine mystery than, say, a set ofmotets on rosary-based texts 
Precisely because we can feel the import ofthese mysteries without the inter- 
ference of rational thought. 

Such a mystical view also had the benefit ofbeing self-serving propaganda, 
and certainly,had Frescobaldiarticulated it,itwouldhaveputDoniin his place. 
Yet the problem remained of granting some kind of structure to these fantas- 
tic musical visions. Again, rhetoric offered a solution. The standard modes of 
organising a speech (in one scheme: exo7412011， 7MNQN10， 为 10b05 放 0，CONHNCO， 
cotjtatio, jeroxatio) could reasonably be transferred to non-verbal orations， 
where one or more musical ideas are proposed and affirmed, then rebutted 
(e.g.,bycontrasting musical ideas),and finally confirmed.Theanalogies may be 
metaphorical,butthey do seem to havesomebearing particularly on the multi- 
Section movements that are quite characteristic ofthis period. For example, in 


37 For the broader context, see Butler, "The Fantasia as Musical Image>. 
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Table 7.3 7THe six ba1 帮 ojCiceyo1Ni01tl JUetojic abblied to 加 e JStOVENENE OF 
47ca1NGelo Co1e1iss Concerto grosso, 0j. 6710. 2 (7I 及 


Exoxdizt (introduction) Tivace: a call to attention. 

Na 和 matio (Statement of facts) 4Uegro: imitative opening leads to passageworks 
pauses abruptly. 

Probpositio (forecast of main points ”4dagio: intensely chromatic and dissonant; moves 

in speakers favoun) far flatwards. 

Coz1Hjijtatio (affirmative proof ) Tvace: reprise ofopening in the dominant. 

Coz1Jiutatio (refutation or rebuttal) 4Uegyo: as firstAllegro, but in the dominant and 
changes towards end. 

Peroratio (conclusion) 4dagio-7a1gyo 0wtdajlte: Slow and expressivei two 
Sequences each leading to afirm cadence in the 
tonic. 


the case ofthe firstmovement ofArcangelo Corellizs Comzcextog1osso in F major， 
op. 6 no.2 (published posthumously in 1714; see Table 7.3), there seemas to be 
a Set of musical arguments: Within and between disparate musical elements 
distinguished by tempo, texture and chromatic complexity that is somehow 
resolved by thefinal peroration. One can quite easily perform a similar exercise 
on a Buxtehude prelude,38 a Purcell sonata or a Couperin suite. The subject- 
matter of this discourse is chiefly musical, with little iany extra-musical re 他 
erence. That does not make it any less interesting. 


Textand performance 


Bibers Mystey Sozatas remained in manuscript, and Schiitz”s setting of the 
Christmas story was onlyhalfpublished: the recitatives forthe Evangelist were 
printed in 1664 butthe ztempedia remained in manuscript parts available from 
the composersagents because they“would notattain their propereffectexcept 
in Princely chapels. In part this may have been for reasons ofeconomy - such 
musicwasunjlikelyto sellin greatquantities-andwehavealready seen in chap- 
ter4the problems facing music Printing in the seventeenth century. Yet there 
is also a strong sense in the period of some composers being reluctant to Pub- 
lish music that would thus become devalued by wide circulation. Composer- 
performers settingahighpriceonvirtuositycouldalsoappearampbivalentabout 
committing themselves to print: they sought the kudos to be gained through 


38 As John Butt treats the 思 raelxdizt in F sharp minor BUXVWV 146, in his "Germany and the Nether- 
lands", pp. 196-9. 
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the press, but did not always want to give away the secrets of their art. A 
volume such as Giulio Caccinis Ze MUove MUsSiCpe (16o2) may seem to provide a 
great deal ofadvice on the "new” styles ofsolo singing ofthe late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries by way of its long preface and its careful musical 
notation, buteven then, significant information is lacking for the ideal perfor- 
mance ofthis music. 

Even in less obviously problematic cases, these musical texts are designed 
to be somehovw brought to life in performance, and thus, as we have seen (in 
chapter 2), they are by definition incomplete of and for themselves. This is 
inevitable, and of course, it Provides one chief problem for any musicologist 
(ofany period),who mustdecide whetherto study texts or realisations ofthose 
texts. Baroque notation is often more Specific than that ofthe Renaissance - in 
terms ofembellishment articulation, dynamics, tempo and instrumentation - 
in part as composers sought to maintain control over their music against the 
threat ofattenuation posed by widespread dissemination. Yet significant gaps 
remain, mostobviously in the shorthand figured bass needing to befilled out 
bythecontinuo player(s).Itisalso clearthatnotated melodiclinesinthis period 
usually required some kind of further embellishment to a degree determined 
bytempo,styleand performance environment,andbytheskillsand tasteofthe 
performer: Corelli may initially have published his violin sonatas in relatively 
'Simple” versions, but other near-contemporary editions reveal the extent of 
ornamentation thatcouldbeapplied (tastefullyornotb to,say,theslowermove- 
ments. Furthermore, this music draws significantly upon the non-musical - 
the facial expressions，gestures, and location of the performers - to achieve 
Signification and also significance. The problem for modern performers is to 
gain the knowledge (from treatises and similar sources), technique, sensitivity 
and even courage to deliver these works effectively. 

If notated composition，organised in the manner of persuasive oratory， 
belongs to the rhetorical category ofdisbositio (the arrangementofone or more 
ideas into the parts ofan oration), this is only one ofthe tasks ofthe musician. 
Prior to disbositio is the creative impulse of jyexztio (the finding” of an idea， 
from whatever source)j, and following it are elocxtio (also called decoxatio and 
elxpoatioi theelaboration or decoration ofthe idea) and 7oU2Ntatio (the deliv- 
ery OF performance of the oration). But while musical jzvezto and disbositio 
are primarily matters for the composer - Save in the case of improvisation - 
and 思 7ONNNdto an issue for performers, elocxtio sits somewhere between the 
two: a composer will certainly elaborate a musical idea, and yet elaboration 
will further occur in the act of 妨 7o7121t040 to an extent inversely proportional 
to the performers adherence to a fixed musical text. It follows that while 
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Such a text may contain meaning within itself, this meaning will primarily be 
conveyed byperformance,and may even belocated chiefly within performance 
depending on the distribution ofthe responsibilities for elocxtio. Or to putthe 
point another way, the composers task is not So much to create meaning as 
to determine a space in which meaning might be created, by the performer on 
the one hand, and for that matter, by the listener on the other, each engaging 
(not necesSsarily consistently) with a wide range of elaborative possibilities on 
which limits mayormaynotbesetbytheindividuals involved,orby contextual 
presuppositions. 

The immanence (or nob of meaning within the text has an obvious impact 
on the conceptofthe "worle,which in this period, ifnot others,isnot so much 
an auUtonomous, free-standing object as a set of activities. These activities (on 
the part of the composer, performer and listener) can each be construed as 
essentially performative: the composer performs, say, a reading of the verbal 
text being set to musici the performer performs a reading of the music; the 
listener performs a reading of the performance and of the music together. 
All these performances contribute to the construction of meaning. Each such 
activitymayalsoconstitutemeaningofandforitself,suchaswhentheprimeaim 
of the performance is to demonstrate the technical and expressive virtuosity 
of the performer. But more often, we are required to engage with a nested 
sequence of performative acts. Such multi-tasking is notuntypical ofaesthetic 
reSponses in general - we can appreciate a work's form while at the same time 
being moved by its content - but the issue comes to the musical fore perhaps 
for the first time in the seventeenth century. It is one reason why this music 
can be so slipperyi it is also why itembodies a physical, almost erotic pleasure 
in the promiscuous play ofsigns. 


The stle 7abj1eseNtatuO 


Itis no coincidence thatthe discussion thus far, and the musical works chosen 
to jllustrate it, has largely focussed on the earlier rather than the later part 
of the seventeenth century. This is not to say that things do not change in 
the period: we shall see plenty of examples in the chapters below. But in the 
last decade ofthe sixteenth centuryand thefirstthird or so ofthe seventeenth， 
Stylisticand semioticprinciples,and dilemmas,tookshapein waysthatseem to 
haveanimated the period asawhole: Monteverdis coxzcextat 如 Clozia in theSema 
MO1Ulee si1itale(164o-41)ismuch closerin form and contentto,say,Vivaldi>s 
well-known Co7ia (RV 589), written over eighty years later, than it is to the 
Gloria movement of a late sixteenth-century Mass,， or even of Monteverdi>s 
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Own Masses in the stje antico, one of which he also published in 164o-41. For 
all the differences in scale, their music speaks some kind ofcommon language， 
Using consistent codes and similar modes of representation. 

Anumberoftheissuesofmeaning discussedin thischapterwereintheseven- 
teenth century viewed in terms of representation. The Florentine theorist 
Giovanni Battista Doni, resident in Rome and active within the artistic circles 
ofthe Barberini family, cast a critical eye over modern music from a Humanist 
perspective. In his various treatises - the Cojtbe1dio del tattato de2gexe1i e de， 
MObi let NU61CU (1635), the dtota21011 Sob7Q 天 CoMbe1di0 de29e1ei e 022710 帮 
deHpaSiCa(164o)and De jraestaNtia7MUSiCaeyeteis1bitres(1647)39 -he treads 
the well-worn path ofcomparing the musicofClassical Antiquity with modern 
endeavour. Given the Barberini?s interest in opera,and doubtless Donis pride 
in his native city, he devotes considerable attention to that Florentine inven- 
tion, the 5s 帮 /e yecttxtiyo (or stile monodico), and to its use in the theatre as the 
Sie yabbyeseltatyo (representative style), which is classified in various ways. 

Accordingtothetheoristsofearlyoperaand monody,music gained itspower 
by being a heightened, yet still verisimilar, representation of oratorical deliv- 
ery: early recitative was a form of musical speech (ecitaz cajztajtdo). In contrast 
to polyphony, one voice could represent one speaker, using all the new-found 
musical-rhetorical means to teach, move and delight the listener. Pietro de” 
Bardi (1634) said that "jl canto in istile rappresentativo” had been developed 
by Vincenzo Galilei in Giovanni de Bardixs Camerata;42 the term also first 
appeared in Print on the title-page of a work associated with the Camerata， 
Giulio Caccinis Ex7idice (16ooji "compostain stilerappresentativo).Othercom- 
posers linking it with the theatre include Girolamo Giacobbi his 4zx7o7a 290N- 
Nat of 16o8 includes canti rappresentativi and Monteverdi in his Madigal 
JUe11ie11 et MO1031 (1638). Butlike the term stie yecttatpoo,it was notrestricted 
to stage music. “Stile rappresentativo”，musica rappresentativa"，'genere Tap- 
Presentativo”，etc.,， are Used for solo songs or dialogues (in the preface to 
Caccini7sZe7UOVe MUWSiCpe of16o2; the letteraamorosa and “partenZaamorosa2 
in Monteverdixs Seventh Book ofmadrigals of 1619; Francesco Rasixs_ Dialog 让 
7abb12ESeNtQtVT of 1620)，for Sacred cozce 几 (Bernardino Borlasca in 16o9)， 
and even，somewhat paradoxically，for polyphonic secozda baticxa madri- 
gals (Aquilino Coppini describing Monteverdis Fifth Book in 16o8). Thus 
it denotes music for the theatre, music in a recitative style，or music that 
(re)presentsatextinaparticularly dramaticoremotional way. More important， 

39 Others were published much later in the collection ZU 4a7pe7izt0 0Ntzpicpozdos: GCCeGaOlteisdeNt oOje1 
(Florence, 1747). 


40 Pietro de Bardis letter to Giovanni Battista Doni describing his 包 ther's Camerata and early opera 
in Florence is translated in Strunk, SoWce Readi1lgs 2 MUSic 有 isto 思 Revised Ediiot iv: THe BayogNe 本 


PPp. 15-17. 
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thestile7abbyeseztatiyochieflyinvolvesmusicthatsomehowmanagestoaddress 
the listener through the first person rather than by way ofsome kind ofthird- 
person mediation. It enacts, rather than tells, a story. 

Sixteenth-century polyphonic madrigals and motets had used the poetic 
小 , and had even represented the speech of a single character, but it was an 
implausible, 这 powerful, fiction.4: Polyphony in essence fostered a narrative 
mode where the story (not its actors) is the subject. Several voices might speak 
foroneinaliturgicalordevotional context,wherethe'Tistheheartand mind of 
each individual member ofthe congregation whoseaddressto God is mediated 
andamplified by a choir justas by a priest. But the inverisimilitude of a single 
“speaking to, rather than for, an audience by way of five voices requires the 
acceptance of conventions thatb in turn, seem (to the modern reader, at leasb) 
to prompt contemplation more than involvement:4 one can certainly reflect 
upon the actions ofalamenting nymph expressed within afive-voice madrigal， 
but on the face of it, it seems harder to identify with her. Yet when Virginia 
Andreini played out the lament ofArianna in Monteverdirs eponymous opera 
performed in Mantua in 16o8, the factthat 'there was not one ljady who failed 
to shed a tear? suggests that catharsis had been achieved by association rather 
than by contemplation. 

This is not to Say that opera is verisimilar: it patently is not, even iit pre- 
tended to be so in its early stages (hence the subjects dealing with the great 
musicians of classical myth, Apollo and Orpheus). Rather, it is to argue that 
notions of representation and its consequences are Somewhat differently con- 
figured in the seventeenth century than they were previously. The modern 
Style was particularly well suited to (ifnot founded upon) some kind ofequa- 
tion between the poetic and the musical "TD, be that' represented within an 
Operatic role, or for that matter, within the first-person "songs of David (the 
psalms) and of Solomon (the Canticum Canticorum). However, the fact that 
the version of the ZajeNzto dd47iajMa first published by Monteverdi was a five- 
voice arrangement (in his Sixth Book of madrigals of 1614) gives some pause 
forthought. Donithoughtitamistake forced upon the composerby one ofhis 
Venetian patrons, arguing that the solo version was (and must inevitably be) 
more effective in rhetorical and expressive terms.43 Yet the new recitative did 
bring with it a sense of loss: it was "boring” and 'tedious, according to some 


41 This is probablytrue,on stylistic grounds,even ifsuch polyphonic madrigals were performed by solo 
voiceand some kind ofinstrumental accompaniment: in such cases,the vocal line still remains rhythmically 
and melodically constrained by its contrapuntal frame. 

42 Iam aware of Tomlinson?s argument (Mzxsic 训 Rextaiss0NCe MaIiC, p. 244) for acknowledging, even 
fwe cannot cultivate, a different, “Renaissance mode of listening. For the broader issues, see also Pesce 
(ed.), Feazztlg 妇 he Mote 占 Wegman, “Music as Heard:. 

43 Fabbri, Moxzteverdi, trans. Carter, p. 140. 
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contemporary comments,44 and it must have been hard for a composer such 
as Monteverdi to deny the gains of the second halfofthe sixteenth century in 
terms ofexpressive counterpointand dissonance treatment: this is one reason， 
perhaps, why heandanumber ofother composers (Schiitz, for example) seem 
to have preferred the duetto the solo songasaway ofkeeping some ofthe best 
of both worlds. 

Herein lies the paradox: polyphony might be inverisimilar and might con- 
fse a text, but it certainly offered a more inherently musical means of text 
expression. Monteverdi includes in his Fourth Book of five-voice madrigals 
(16o3) a setting thatillustrates the point:45 


Sfogava con le stelle 

un infermo dAmore 

SoOtto notturno Cielo il suo dolore; 
e dicea fisso in loro: 

O imagini belle 

delbidol mio, ch?adoro， 


[Under the stars in the night sky, a lovesick man proclaimed his grief. And he 
said, fixed on them: “O beautiful images ofmy idol whom Iadore ...] 


The poem, perhaps by Ottavio Rinuccini, mixes narrative (the first four lines) 
with direct speech (by the ' ofthe lovenD. Monteverdi distinguishes between 
the two by musical means,，playing off a chordal， recitational style (derived 
from jpsoboxdoxze) against contrapuntal elaboration. But somewhat counterin- 
tuitively, it might seemy it is the latter that is used for the lovers expostula- 
tion:at'O ..."thesetting suddenlyflowers into glorious double counterpoint， 
expandingoutwardsto coverthefullrangeofthefive-voicetextureinamoment 
of intensely musical expression. 

Monteverdi included a setting of another “Stars” text in his Seventh Book 
(1619), in this case dealing with the conventional metaphor equating the stars 
intheheavenswiththeeyesofthebeloved.Theduet(fortwotenors)'Nonvedro 
mai le stelle adopts a tactic similar to “9Sfogava con le stelle', with an opening 
Statement (Non vedro mai le stelle / de bei celesti giri . . .3 “Will I never see 
the stars / of those beautiful, heavenly motions") leading to an invocation to 
the beloved;s beautiful eyes (o luci belle). The opening statement involves 
both voices moving in the contrapuntally enlivened homophony typical of 
Monteverdis emerging duet style.The invocation is initially set for solo voice 


44 Gianturco, 'Nuove considerazioni su itedio del yecitatoo delle prime opere romane”; Carter， Mo- 
teye1di2s MUSicaL THeatre, p. 45. 

45 Carter,“Sfogava con le stelle”Reconsidered”; compare also Tomlinson, Masic zi Rexaissa11Ce MaIiC， 
PP. 234-46. 
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toamelodybearingsomesimilaritytothesopranolinein'Sfogavaconlestelle”， 
butforall its lyricism it lacks force when deprived ofthe rich counterpoint. It 
is significantthat Monteverdi soon shifts to something very different, the two 
voices intertwining in an extended lyrical episode in triple time. 

Dance-like triple times (and similarly derived structured duple times) had 
long beenassociated with canzZonettasand other'lighter forms in the sixteenth 
Century, and with their equivalents in the early monody repertory, the "arias， 
(in the technical sense of a setting of strophic poetry) often in the new poetic 
metres cujltivated by Gabriello Chiabrera (for example, four-, five- and eight- 
syllablelines).Theirevidentmutation into something more forcefulin thefirst 
third ofthe seventeenth century - in both secular and sacred music- is one of 
the more striking features of the period, and it has yet to be fully charted or 
explained:46 itis no less significanta feature ofMonteverdi"sZamieto de1a7iz 应 
orPurcellb>slamenting Dido than theiruseofthe descending tetrachord ground 
bass. These "aria? styles and structures become typical of formal musical and 
rhetorical articulation by the middle of the century, and develop still further 
in the later Baroque period. Sometimes their impulse is mimetic, whether for 
word-painting (images expressing physical movement or changei explicit Or 
implicit references to the Holy Trinity) or Simply to represent “Singing” OFr 
“ong' (so Iconstrued the triple-time '“Glorificamus te in Monteverdis Coxia， 
above). Sometimes they respond to a new metrical pattern in a text (raising 
the question ofhow avware librettists were ofthe musical implications oftheir 
Verse). Sometimes they reflect instead (or in addition) some kind of syntactic 
and/or rhetorical shift, as with the vocative construction at Monteverdis “0 
luci belle".47 In short, they need not always involve affective expression: to 
assume that they do is to project back into the earlier seventeenth century the 
Presumed aesthetic of High Baroque obea Se7id (and even here, that aesthetic 
is open to question). But whatever the case,they involvea newtype ofmusical 
Utterance that Would seem to have nothing to do with the representation of 
heightened speech, or even with clarity of text presentation given that in such 
arias, the words tend to get displaced by virtue ofthe musical repetitions， 

Some might deplore the loss of the declamatory innocence that had been 
captured so briefly atthe beginning ofour period; others mightbreathe asigh 
ofreliefatthereturn to musicas musicratherthanasaspurious form ofspeech. 
But these duple- and triple-time melodies do more than just tickle the ears 


46 Carter,"Resemblanceand Representation?; Whenham, “Aria”in the Madrigals ofGiovanni Rovetta'. 

47 Calcagno (see his “Imitar col canto chi parla>”) would place such constructions (vocatives, impera- 
tives, pronouns, prepositions of time or place, etc.) Under the broad category of 'deictics; his observation 
ofthe 人 ct that many 'aria” settings focus on deictic words permits a different (but not mutually exclusive) 
explanation of their Purpose than the conventional claim that arias are expressive. 
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fancy, or offer the singer (or instrumentalisb the chance to display her ability 
to perform cxwxztzpbiie.Their potential association with the mechanistictheory of 
emotional arousal developed by Descartes (in his Despassiolsde Pie of1649)- 
achieved by the physical motions of the bodily humours - is enhanced by 
their origins in the dance: theyembody a physicality of gesture and movement 
inspiringsympatheticmotion in thejlistenersbodythatcan itselfquiteliterally 
“move'thehumours, or (ifone prefers) the heartand soul.This (e)motion hasa 
power of its own, butit may also bea motion to something else, including the 
transcendental stasis ofthe sublime.48 The sheer joy ofsong for song”s sake in 
the seventeenth century is perhaps the periods most lasting contribution to 
the Western art tradition. 
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Power and display: music in court theatre 


LOIS ROSOVW 


The seventeenth century inherited a well-established tradition of magnificent 
COUrtly spectacle. For centuries, European rulers had celebrated special occa- 
Sions with feasts, tournaments and jousts, and parade-like entries into their 
domains, all involving spectacular decoration, costume and pageantry. By the 
latter part of the sixteenth century,， particularly under the influence of the 
Medici court in Florence, such events had developed a vocabulary and set of 
valuesthatreflectedboththeHumanistspiritoftheageandthegrowingnotion 
of the prince as the repository of absolute power.: From these elements came 
important new theatrical genres in which music played a central part. 

The Medici, and those who emulated them, regarded magnificence as a 
Princely virtue. Lavish spending on building projects and artworks served the 
State by displaying the monarch>s power and prestige. Moreover, the arts had 
a Special ability to express the courts values and confirm the importance of 
politically significant events. Theatrical spectacles brought the arts together. 
According to the Neoplatonic ideals of the era, poetry, music, dance, painting 
and architecture, working in harmony, were thought to reflect in microcosm 
theorderlyharmonyoftheuniverse,recreated hereonearthunderthewiseand 
Virtuous rule of the Prince. Theatrical entertainments Were thus an important 
part of major dynastic celebrations. Though ephemeral, such entertainments 
WwWere often recorded in lavish detail in commemorative volumes sponsored by 
the courti the music, too, mightsometimes be published. Those who were not 
Privileged to attend could thus experience the event vicariously, in all its mag- 
nificence. Only unofficial or private descriptions were likely to mention the 
imperfections ofthe occasion - for instance, the stage machinery that refused 
to Work properly or the discomfort of the hall - thus underscoring the propa- 
gandistic nature of the ofificial record. 

Essential to the theatrical experience at these events was a Sense ofwonder， 
exalted by theorists of the time (following Aristotle) for its ability to arouse 
the emotions.” Theatres and theatrical spaces had developed accordingly. To 


1 Strong, 47t0Nd4 Pomwe7。 2 Ibid., p. 39; Ossi, "Duale Macpizle . . .LUX MU7QVUIUia> pp. 15-17. 
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the Italian courts of the Renaissance we owe the modern theatre with raked 
Stage,wingsandproscenium arch; movable sceneryin single-pointperspective; 
and machinery allowing mythological gods to descend and scenery to change 
instantaneously and spectacularly, in fll view of the audience.3 (According to 
the conventions of the time, the curtain，once open, did not close until the 
end ofthe play.) While theatrical spaces varied according to locale and genre， 
they normally featured the central placement of the monarch as the principal 
member ofthe audience, directly opposite the focal point of the scenery, and 
thus a focal point himself (or herself. From this privileged position the ruler 
experiencedadramathatallegoricallyormetaphorically celebratedthestrength 
of the state. 

Yetnotall ofthe productions held at palace venues were official state occa- 
Sions promoted by the ruler. Some were Sponsored by learned academies or 
individual aristocrats,and these -ifthey were documented atall - were clearly 
Sometimes modest in presentation. Still, the economics of these productions， 
generally involving artists connected to the court and a private, Don-paying 
audience, resembled those of official court celebrations more than those of 
the public theatre. Moreover, aristocratic sponsorship ofsuch events reflected 
thehigh value placed on intellectual accomplishment and artistic connoisseur- 
Ship, as advocated since the time ofBaldassare Castigliones influential BooRb of 
太 e Coz1tier (LUbo del comtgiapo, 1528). These were the same cultural values 
that drove the patricians who organised and directed official state-sponsored 
theatrical events at the Medici court and elsewhere. 

While theatrical entertainmentsoccurredatcourtsthroughoutseventeenth- 
century Europe,thefollowing discussion is limited to several importanttopics 
that are linked by ethos if not always by direct historical connections: two 
Seminal events ofthe 158os,the BulletcomligUe de1a7yezeandtheizte7iediforZa 
zeleqg1ztai the invention of opera around the turn of the century and the first 
Operatic masterpiece, Monteverdis Oxjeoi dynasticfestivals in northern Italy in 
the early decades of the century; the Stuart couUrtmasquei the Barberini operas 
in Romei Italian influences in mid-century Paris and Madrid; and ballet and 
opera at the French court under Louis XIV. 


Setting the stage (1): the BauAetco1liIU2e Ce 7ezNe 
The significance of court spectacle is well exemplified by two celebrated, and 


also Seminal, theatrical events in the 158os, one at the royal coOUIt of France 


3 Povoledo，'Origins and Aspects of Italian Scenography>; Nagler, 4 Soxyce BooR zz THeatrical isto7y)， 
PPp. 15-35,297-305; Ossi, "Dale Macjpile .. .MX7M01OVtLi0 pp. 15-35. 
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(where the queen mother wasa Medici),and the otheratthe grand-ducal court 
of Florence. In 1581 Henri III of France arranged the marriage of the queen>s 
Sister, Marguerite of Lorraine, to one of his favourite courtiers, the Duc de 
Joyeuse.Among thehigh points ofthe two weeks of festivities was a theatrical 
production known simply as the Bullet comligNe de 7eje (The queen?s comic 
balleb). This was devised principally by a violinistand choreographer at couUrTt 
Balthazar de Beaujoyeux, atransplanted Italian. Working with him was a cOUIt 
poet named La Chesnaye, the court composer Lambert de Beaulieu, and the 
COUIt painter Jacques Patin. (It is interesting that the more celebrated court 
artists, the poets Pierre Ronsard and Jean-Antoine de Baifand the composer 
Claude Lejeune,wereallocatedthetournament, carousel, banquetand thelike， 
leaving the theatre pieceto theirlessimportantcolleagues.)The following year 
Beaujoyeux published an elegant commemorative volume giving a detailed 
account of the event, along with the complete text of the work. It included 
numerous iustrations by Patin and music for the songs and dances. Thus 
although this work was performed only once, we havea good deal ofevidence 
on which to build an assessment of it. 

Beaujoyeux explained his use of the word “comique”: 'I called [the story] 
comic more for its beautiful, calm and happy conclusion than forthe quality of 
the characters,who are nearlyall godsand goddesses or other heroic persons?.4 
Theplot, derived from Greek mythology, pits theevil power oftheenchantress 
Circe against the virtuous power of the King of France. Though this was a 
politically and financially difficult time at the French court the work presents 
Henris reign as a golden age, equivalent to that of ancient myth, and Henri 
himselfas the sole power capable ofvanquishing Circe. The performance took 
place in the Great Hall of the Louvre, the king enthroned at the centre, the 
queen mother beside him, and the other spectators in twortiered balconies on 
either side. Directly opposite the king at the far end of the hall was Circe?s 
beautiful enchanted garden. Though there was no raised stage, her castle and 
a town receded in the distance behind the garden according to the rules of 
Perspective. Lovely trellises framed the garden, artfully hiding the entrances 
for performers on either side. Under the spectators balconies to the king?s 
left was a “gilded vault hiding a large number ofinstrumentalists and singers. 
Under the balconies to the right were a forest inhabited by the god Pan and a 
grotto with more musicians. A cloud machine attached to the ceiling enabled 
two of the gods to descend to earth. 


4 B.de Beaujoyeux, Baletco1ligxe de 7oye (Paris,1582), facs. ed. M. McGowan, "Medieval and Renais- 
Sance Textand Studies", 6 (Binghamton, NY, 1982), Au lecteur. McGowan's introduction here is partic- 
ularly useful. For a modern edition with English translation, see MacClintock and MacClintock (eds), Ze 
paletcomligWe de a 7oye, atp. 33. 
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The story unfolds in an almostseamless intermingling oflong solo speeches 
in alexandrines (the standard twelve-syllable lines of spoken French plays)， 
Strophicsongsforsoloistsandensembles,andtwoimportantandlengthydance 
episodes,oneofthemattheveryend.Forfiveandahalfhoursthespectatorssav 
a SUccession of entrances by mortals, gods and minor deities such as nymphs 
and satyrs, all in elaborate costume and some on richly decorated floats. In 
addition to Speaking or singing, each character Or grouUpP “passed before the 
king”, then "made its tour around the halP. Some interacted with others in 
pantomime as part of the drama (apparently without accompanying music, OF 
at least, without any that was notated). Many of these roles were taken by 
coOuUrtiers; others, involving singing or the playing of instruments, were taken 
by professional court musicians. 

Queen Louise herselfand eleven ofher ladies (including the bride), dressed 
as bejewelled naiads，were the Principal performers in both sets of dances. 
The elaborate, complex choreography was deceptively simple in conception: 
a Seemingly endless set of geometrical figures (triangles and the like) contin- 
uUously evolving out of each other - forming, breaking apart and re-forming. 
The inspiration for this style had come from Baif>s AcadEmie de Poesie et de 
Musique, which a decade earlier had set out to rediscover the union of poetry 
andmusicinantiquity,andhadultimatelyencompassed dancein itsprogramme 
aswell.Accordingtotheacademy?sNeoplatoniccosmology,geometricalforms 
werethoughtto containhidden meaningsand eternal truths.By “writing"these 
Shapes on the dance floor for the monarch to read, and in the process subordi- 
natingtheirpersonal individuality to patterns intelligibleonlyasaharmonious 
WwWhole,theladies enacted the ideal ofa courtly community, itselfa reflection of 
the orderly harmony ofthe universe. The dance movements themselves were 
Probably more dynamic than serene, with brusque transitions and an exhila- 
rating Sense of controlled chaos between figures; the nymphs did not simply 
glidefrom oneshapetoanother.; Viewed from thebalconies above,this precise 
patterning by the queen and her ladies must have been very impressive. 

The songs involved a different kind of patterning，with choral refrains 
between stanzas often provided by charactersotherthanthosesingingthestan- 
Zas, Or by the ensemble of singers hidden in the vault. They too were inspired 
by the theories of Baifs academy, in particular the subservience of musical 
rhythms to Speech rhythms. Many songs in the BaUet comWigye are essentially 
syllabic settings, in the rhythmic style known as USigUNe MeSU1Ee 0 PNttONe， 
emphasising note-values in a 2:1 ratio (for long and “shorb syllables) in a 
metrically flexible musical context. In ensemble pieces, chordal textures are 


5 Franko, Dajzce 05 72xt PP. 21-5. 
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emphasised; the solos include afiligree ofmelodic ornamentation. In the com- 
memorative volume, Beaujoyeux often mentions the music with admiration. 
Thus,forinstance,the organ music from Pan?s grotto was “Sweet, pleasantand 
harmonious”; and the resonant sound ofthe ensempbles inside the gilded vault 
Was, 'according to those learned in Platonic philosophy, the true harmony of 
the heavens?.6 

An unusual item, which prefigures the dialogue 411S of seventeenth-century 
French ballet and opera, is the dialogue of Glaucus and Tethys. It unfolds in 
eight-line stanZzas,each comprisingfouralexandrinesforGlaucusand fourlines 
in yexs /pres (mixed line-lengths) for Tethys - with polyphonic interjections by 
a chorus of Tritons echoing Tethyss words after each exchange - and then 
reaches a climax in the last stanza with a burst offlorid melismas and an accel- 
erated rate of alternation by the soloists, masking the unchanged pattern of 
line-lengths. Here Tethys confesses that her powers have been transferred to 
“the nymph: Louise, who then dances with her ladies. 

At the end, with a clap ofthunder, Jupiter descended, accompanied in six- 
part harmony by 4o voices and instruments hidden in the gilded vault singing 
thepraises ofthe kings ofFranceforbanishing warand promoting virtue. Circe 
was defeated, and her wand presented to Henri. After general praise for the 
king and queen mother, the performance concluded with the grand ballet by 
the queen and her ladies (the twelve naiads now interacting with four dryads)， 
its ever-changing geometrical figures celebrating peace and order. Then the 
Spectators were invited to join the richly costumed performers in a ball, thus 
affirming the symbolic inseparability of the ideal world of the ballet and the 
real world ofthe court. 

Beyond courtly circles, there was considerable grumbling in Paris aboutthe 
enormous expense ofthe wedding festivities. Yet the actual precariousness of 
his court must have been precisely the reason why Henri celebrated this wed- 
ding insuch alavish fashion. However,the intended demonstration ofstrength 
wasafutile gesture.Nothing so grand happenedagain,political troubles grew， 
and with the assassination of Henri III in July 1589, the Valois dynasty came 
to an end. 

TheBauLetcomigxedelzyezewasnotthefirstValoisentertainmenttointegrate 
music and dance with drama and political allegory, or to focus on geometrical 
dancing ofthis type (itselfan outgrowth of Italian choreography), but it tran- 
Scended its predecessorsinvarietyand splendour. Moreover,nonehadhitherto 
been documented so thoroughly or so publicly. Beaujoyeux himself presented 
his creation as a novelty, explaining in his prefatory note to the reader that 


6 Beaujoyeux, Baletco1ligxWe de 1 7oy11e, 任 397, 5vV. 
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in order to create Something "magnificent and triumphant, he had decided to 
mix dance and drama together, and 'to diversify music with poetry and inter- 
lace poetry with music". He further clarified that he had 'atall times given the 
highest honour to dance, and the second to the plot . . . Thus I have brought 
the balletto life and made it speak, and made the comedy sing and resound. 

This celebrated entertainment is generally credited with giving rise to the 
paletaecoxy(courtballebtraditionthatflourishedin Franceforaboutacentury. 
Ironically, Beaujoyeux”"s'comedy?asawhole,withitslengthyspeechesandwell- 
developed plotb is atypical of the genre. Spoken text was rare in seventeenth- 
century ballets, and a unified dramatic Structure was the norm only around 
the second decade of the seventeenth century.7 Yet the BaLet co1lGWHe coOntains 
the genre”s essential elements: choreographed dances for courtiers, richly cos- 
tumedandmaskedtorepresentallegorical,mythological,chivalricorburlesque 
characters; interpolated vocal az7s; atheatrical setting.The baietdecoxquickly 
established itselfas the dominantform ofmusictheatreattheFrench court,and 
one that strongly influenced courtly entertainments in other parts of Europe 
as wel]. 


Setting the stage (2): the tjM1eEitl for Za 访 elieqg7t0 


In May1589,eightyearsaftertheperformance ofthe Buietcomigxe,apolitically 
more important wedding occurred atthe Medici court in Florence, then atthe 
heightofits powerand prestige.ThenewGrand Duke of Tuscany, Ferdinando 
I, married Christine ofLorraine,niece ofHenriIII; Ferdinandothusalliedhim- 
selfwith the court of France and distanced himselffrom his predecessoPs pro- 
Habsburg policies. Thanks to the Medici propaganda machine, all the events 
ofthe three-week wedding celebration were painstakingly documented.8 

The festivities reached a grand climax in the ztemMledi for the comedy Za 
belleygyota by Girolamo Bargagli. zt 如 Me 必 , musical interludes framing the acts 
of spoken plays, had developed in the northern Italian couUrts over the course 
of the preceding century. By the late sixteenth century, those at the Medici 
COUFt were Spectacular mythological tableaux, grandiose spectacles that overT- 
Shadowed the play itself in importance. The Uffizi Theatre, built three years 
earlierand remodelled forthis occasion, permitted the mostimpressive scenic 
illusions ever seen， 

WhiletheactsofZajelleg7ztaalltookplaceinthesamesetting,arealisticview 
in perspective ofthe Tuscan city ofPisa, the scenery ofthe jzte7ie 必 underwent 


7 Prunieres, Ze bulletde coxy el BatCe QU Be11Se1ade et TU pp. 110-23，249-65. 

8 Saslow;7THeMediciTeddigo 户 589.Forthemnusic,seeD.P.Walker(ed.),Zes1Etesdlt01iQIedeFerdita1d 
Ce MeEdicis etde CUzistpte de ZLomaize: FioreCe 1589,i MMSiGUe des zte711edes de Tabelleg1i02 EN CiGINe 
(Paris, 1963; repr. 1986). 
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aseries ofspectacular metamorphoses in 名 ll view ofthe audience. As was cus- 
tomary atthe time, the official description (by the Humanist scholar Bastiano 
de"Rossi)refersrepeatedlytotheastonishmentoftheaudience overthe various 
Scenic effects -for instance,Apollo descended 'from the skies, to the Utter Stu- 
pefaction ofallwhosawit:arayoflightcouldnothave descended morequickly， 
as he appeared miraculously (for, whatever the mechanism thatheld him up,it 
Was notvisible).?The nominal stage-directorand creative overseer ofthe 7 万 广 
Medi was the courtier Giovannide” Bardi(1534-1612),working in concertwith 
the architect-engineer Bernardo Buontalenti. (We now know Bardis name 
primarily in connection with the so-called “Camerata" that had gathered athis 
palace duringthe157osandearly158os to discusstheartsand musicaccording 
to ancient Principles.) In actuality, the Roman composer Emilio de Cavalieri 
(5. 195g0-16o2)，whom the grand duke had recently brought to Florence， 
Seems to have had substantial authority, and there was apparently consid- 
erable friction between him and Bardi. Several additional composers and 
poets contributed to the ?zte7Medi, principally the musicians Luca Marenzio 
and Cristofano Malvezzi and the poet Ottavio Rinuccini (1562-1621). The 
coOmposer-singers Jacopo Peri (1561-10633) and Giulio Caccini (1551-1618) 
made smaller contributions;i they (along with Rinuccini) would soon Play 
important roles in the development of opera. Several of these artists had been 
involved in the Camerata?s recent discussions on musical reform. 

The six ztempiedi;forming aprologue,entractesand an epilogue to the play， 
celebrated the power of music. The first dealt with the Platonic "music of the 
Spheres: Dorian Harmony, represented allegorically by the 人 包 mous soprano 
Vittoria Archilei, appeared on a cloud, singing a highly ornamental line to 
the accompaniment of lutes: "From the highest Spheres . . . I am Harmony 
Who comes to you, o mortals . . ”Then the backdrop opened to reveal the 
Starry heavens and an orderly Platonic cosmos, populated by heavenly bodies 
and mythological figures,all sitting on cloudsand singing nuptial blessings for 
Ferdinando and Christine.The central fourzzte7iedi represented mythological 
tales: the triumph ofthe Muses in a singing contesb Apollo”s victory over the 
Python; the apparition of celestial and infernal spirits; and Arion rescued from 
the sea by dolphins. Their settings included pastoral scenes, the heavens, the 
Underworld as described in Dante's Tezzio, and an ocean populated by gods 
and mythological sea creatures - thus, the four elements: earth, air, fire and 
water. Each tableau included flattering references to the nuptial couple and 
their hoped-for progeny. Moreover, the god Apollo in the third ?te7Mpeidio was 
understood to represent the grand duke. (Local courtiers, at least, would have 


9 Weiss, Ojpera, p. 6. 
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been familiarwith such Medicisymbolism,madeubiquitousthroughnumerous 
visual and poetic images.!2) Finally, atthe conclusion ofZa bejleqg7zta,the gods 
descended to earth and taught the mortals to dance. Here deities joined a 
large chorus of nymphs and shepherds in a final choral galo (balleb, in which 
Ferdinando?s rule was represented as a golden age. 

Each zztem1ieadio comprised a series of independent musical numbers, with- 
ouUt any spoken words. The music includes virtuosic accompanied solo songs， 
ensemble madrigals in elaborate counterpoint, accompanied choruses for a 
choir located in a balcony at the back of the hall, and sinfonias (instrumental 
movements). A wide variety of bowed, plucked and wind instruments were 
used, and these had symbolic connotations: for instance, harps, citterns and 
viols for the celestial spirits gave Way to viols, a La and trombones for the 
infernal ones.Whileanumber ofsingers carried instruments and accompanied 
themselves, most accompanying instruments were Placed behind the scenes. 
Only one madrigal setting, by Bardi himself; reflects the intellectual preoccu- 
pations of the musical reformers by being chordal in texture and sensitive to 
Poetic declamation. 

Florentine zte7Miedi, and this set in particular, served as an important Pre- 
CUrsor both to opera and to seventeenth-century ballet and masque. Elements 
widely imitated throughout Europe include the stagecraft and supernatural 
Spectacle, the stock pastoral and Underworld settings, and the use of alle- 
gorical figures. More narrowly, the ite7Miedi perpetuated longstanding poetic 
forms and musical traditions in Italy, such as, for instance, the'echo ljamene.3 
The 1589 zt 如 7iedi, moreover, were also influential because of their conclu- 
sion. While sets of 7pte71iedi conventionally ended with a dance, the bualio by 
Cavalieri that concluded the final ?zte7miedio in 1589, celebrating the union of 
gods and mortals, was Unusually complex in construction，perhaps in emu- 
lation of French ballet. Detailed choreography, for seven Principal dancers 
and twenty others surrounding the principals in a semicircle, was published 
along with the music in 1591. (The ofiticial description of the festival gives a 
Somewhat different version of the bao frfom the one found in this after-the- 
人 fact publication. The former presumably reflects Bardirs original conception 
rather than Cavalierixs final product.) While the steps were those of social 
dance, the frequent leaps and intricacy of the floor patterns transcended the 
normal behaviours ofthe ballroom, suggesting thatheavenly perfection could 
be attained in Ferdinando?s realm.2 

The music involves an alternation of segments for five-part chorus with 
accompanying instruments,and sections foratrio ofdancing soprano soloists， 


1o Hanning,'Glorious Apollo>, pp. 5oo-5o1. 11 Sternfeld, THpe Biz 态 ofObperz, pp. 197-226. 
12 Mamone, "La danza di scena negli intermedi fiorentini>, pp. 18-19. 
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accompanying themselves on guitars and a ceMipalito. (The three ladies, who 
had descended to the stage on a cloud,， were apparently Florence”s answer 
to the 但 mous cojcezto 亚 dole at the rival couUrt of Ferrara.) An associate of 
Cavalieris later wrote that the 1589 gao had been 'sung by the same as those 
Who danced?.:3 This statement clearly refers to the trio ofsopranos. It Presum- 
ably also indicates that the twenty figurants, whose steps were much simpler 
than those of the seven principal dancers, doubled the choir in the balcony. 
By emulating the choruses of antiquity, which were thought to have danced 
while singing,:4 Cavalieri took quite a different approach to the relationship 
ofsong and dance from thatevident in Valois couUrt ballet where dances were 
Untexted. 

After initial statements of the basic material in the two textures, the music 
continues with an orderly series of fragmentary references to that material. 
An intricate pattern of metres, comprising duple, slow triple and fast triple， 
complements the pattern ofsegmentation.1 The published description ofthe 
baospecifiesthatthewords-byLauraLucchesinide"Guidiccioni,"prominent 
gentlewoman fom the city of Lucca” - were Written 'following” Cavajlieri>s 
choreography and music. Thus the metrical changes and repetitive patterns 
within the music controlled the poetry, notthe other way around. 

This particular galo turned out to be enormously influential, and not only 
on the stage.The catchy bass pattern, identified as either the47ia 忆 orexzza OF 
the Baulo de Graphca, took on alife of its own: it was the basis for numerous 
sets of instrumental variations in the ensuing decades.16 Direct imitations of 
the palio itselfappeared in a number of theatrical entertainments in Florence 
and beyond during the early seventeenth century. Moreover,， these general 
Principlesforstructuring theatrical dance music- 位 om interlocking variations 
of basic material, and with musical structure controlling poetic Structure - 
would resonate in French opera a century later. 


The beginnings ofopera 


Shortly after the 1589 wedding, several members of the creative team for the 
zb 如 Miedi became involved with the nobleman and amateur musician Jacopo 
Corsi, whose Florentine home served as a gathering place for poets, musicians 
andscholars.They developed an interestin therich possibilities ofthe pastoral， 


13 E. de Cavalieri，Rabjyesexztatioxze 下 471i10 et di Coz0 (Rome,， 16oo; repr. Bologna, 1977)，Preface 
(by Alessandro Guidottil, trans. in Carter and SZweykowski (eds), Co1zbjosz19 Ojpera, pp. 78-9. 

14 Fenlon, “The Origins ofthe Seventeenth-Century Staged Bullo", pp. 28-9. 

15 There is a helpfol table in Sternfeld, THpe Biz 太 ofOjpera, p. 95. 

16 Bianconi，WMasic 态 友 e Seyvejtee1 太 Cett1]， p. 99; Kirkendale,，T247ia di Piorel20 这 es TI Balio del 
CONLNC0 2 
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a dramatic genre laden with opportunities for songs, dances and choruses. 
Recent inspiration came from pastorals by the Ferrarese coOUIt poets Torquato 
Tassoand Battista Guarini; an older model,Angelo Poliziano?sZajzvodOxjeo 
ofc. 148o, provided additional stimulus. Cavajlieri was thefirstin this group to 
collaborate on such productions;i unfortunately, his music for Jsatio and Za 
bisbeatiole 下 Pielo(159o),and7LgixocodeHacieca(159g,basedonanepisodein 
Guarinirs Tbastorjidol,is nowlost.A decisive step in a new direction, towards 
whatCavalieriwouldlatercallyecitarcaxztaxzdo(to declaiminsong),7 wastaken 
by Rinuccini, Peri and Corsi in the mid 159os. Inspired bythe "beliefof many” 
thatancienttragedymighthavebeensungthroughout(amuch-discussedtopic 
in the late sixteenth century), and looking for new means of expression in 
their own music'l8 they experimented by preparing an entirely sung pastoral 
play entitled Dajje. Only fragments of the score are known today, though 
Rinuccini?s poetry survives intact. Dajjre, first performed at Corsis palace for 
Carnival in 1598, was repeated as a Carnival entertainment in SUcCcesSsive years. 

An opportunity to build on Dajjrers success came in October 16oo, in the 
celebrations honouring the wedding of Maria de Medici and King Henri IV 
of France. Caccini, whose experiments in new modes of musical expression 
had thus far concentrated on songs for the chamber, was invited to compose 
the music for the major theatrical entertainment of the festivities: a pastoral 
by Gabriello Chiabrera entitled 1 7abzletto 亚 Cejzlo.19 The score is novw lost 
exXcept for fragments, but the words were apparently sung throughout. The 
performance took place in the Uffizi Theatre， with spectacular staging and 
machinery,and beforean enormousaudience: 3,ooo gentlemen and 8ooladies， 
accordingtotheofficial report.Attheotherendofthespectrum wasthemodest 
production sponsored by Corsiand held in a relatively small room in the Pitti 
Palace for no more than 2oo guests: the sung pastoral Ex7idice, with poetry by 
Rinuccini and music by Peri. 

Apartfrom its lavish scenic effects, 77abzpezt 如 bl 到 Cefzio madeapoorimpres- 
Sion. The music was tedious，'like the chanting of the Passion? according 
to one audience member. As for Foyiuice, the scenery was incomplete, and 
Petty personal squabbles marred the Presentation. The Florentines” jealousy 
ofthe Roman Cavalieri was exceeded only by the rivalry between Caccini and 
Peri. Caccini had made his own setting of Rinuccinis text for Ex7idice and 
insisted that singers in his stable should perform his music instead of Peris. 
Thus theaudience was treated to a Euridice singing Caccinixs music, perform- 
ing alongside Peri in the role of Orfeo, singing his own music. While couUrt 


17 The phrase appears on the title-page of Cavalieris Rabj7esezztztioxze 亚 4712110 etdi Coz0. 
18 Carter "Jacopo Peris Exidice (16oo)", p. 87 and n. 18 (quoting Rinuccinis preface to _Ezx7idice). 
19 Carter "Rediscovering 玉 7ajijleNto 下 Ce1zl0:. 
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entertainments ofthetime often involved contributionsbymorethan onecom- 
poser in this case Perihad composeda complete score,and Caccini?sintrusions 
Probably distorted its character.22 

Cavalieri, who had supervised the festivities, returned to Rome in disgust. 
Hisownexperimentwith “declaiminginsong”,aspiritualworkentitledRabpp7e- 
Sejtatioze 必 4N1M0 et 下 Cozo(CDramaoftheSoulandtheBody?),nowregarded 
as his masterpiece, had been produced in a Roman oratory the previous win- 
ter. In view of the atmosphere ofcompetition, it is hardly surprising that the 
three composershad theirscores published in quick succession in autumn 16oo 
and early winter 16ol: first Cavalieri"s Rabbjyesexztatiote,then Caccinis 有 E201tdice 
(rushed into printto precede Peris though no performance had yet occurred)， 
and finally Peris Bidice.The extravagant claims made in the prefaces to these 
publications make clear the importance these artists placed on finding nevw 
musical means to move the emotions.z1 In the end it was Perirs approach to 
musical recitation that caught the imagination of the musicians and literati 
Who studied the scoresand read the prefaces.Rinucciniand Peris Fox7idice thus 
provided thestylisticfoundation forthe genre thateventually came tobecalled 
“opera”. 

Etidice tells the mythological tale of Orpheus and Eurydice.2 Though not 
divided explicitly into acts,itis presented in aClassical five episodes,separated 
by choruses in strophicverse.Theopeningand closing scenes ofgeneral rejoic- 
ing provide a frame. Each episode is dominated by an expansive monologue: 
Orfeo expressing his happinessinahymn to nature; the nymph Dafne recount- 
ingEuridice”stragicdeath; the shepherdArcetro describingtherescue ofOrfeo 
by Venere (Venus) in a golden chariot; Orfeo, having been brought to the gates 
of Hell by Venere, lamenting Euridiceys death so movingly that the gates openj 
and, back in the pastoral world, the shepherd Aminta sharing the good news 
thatPlutone(Pluto)hasreturned Euridiceto Orfeo.Thechorusisusedflexibly: 
as participants in theaction during theepisodes,and asa'Greek chorus,ofier- 
ing commentary attheends ofepisodes.Thefinal scene ofrejoicing concludes 
with an intricately patterned ballo. Rinuccini eliminated any requirement that 
Orfeo not look back while leading Euridice out of Hades: as he explained in 
his prefatory letter dedicating the printed libretto to the new queen， Some 
perhaps may think it excessively bold in me to have altered the ending of 
the fable of Orpheus; but I thought it more Seemly to do so on so festive 


20 Harness, “Ze te Bo1idice:. 

21 See the material translated in Carter and SzZwWeykowski (eds)，Comzjoszi9 Ojpera, PP. 21-42，69-88; 
Weiss, Ojerw, pp. 11-23. 

22 本 Peri, Ze MMSichpe . . .Soj0 EU1idice (Florence, 16oo; repr. Bologna, 1969), ed. H. M. Brown, “Recent 
Researches in the Music of the Baroque Era", 36-7 (Madison, WT, 1981). 
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an occasion, having as my justification the example of Greek poets in other 
人 ables?.23 

In keeping with the conventions of the time, a prologue in strophic poetry 
introduces the work. Itis sung by La Tragedia (Tragedy), represented allegor- 
ically by a soprano. She explains that in honour of the royal wedding, she w 训 
banish her usual topics and "tune her song to happier strings”. Thus Rinuccini 
invokes ancient tragedy, the avowed inspiration for presenting drama in song， 
but declares that this play will evoke "Sweet pleasure' rather than the pity and 
terror that preceded Aristotelian catharsis.?4 

Contemporary theorists of the stage cited the relatively new genre of the 
pastoralplayasanappropriateliterarytypeforoperabecauseofits mythological 
Setting: while ordinary people converse in prose, the shepherds and deities 
of ancient Arcadia could reasonably be presumed to have communicated in 
Poetry and music.25 Thus a play could be sung throughout without violating 
the expectations of verisimilitude. In this particular case, moreover the myth 
provided aspecial opportunityfortheuseofmusictoadvancetheplot: Orpheus 
was known for his musical abilities and used them to overcome the power of 
Hades. In general,the versions ofmythological stories favoured for opera were 
those of the ancient Roman poet Ovid, as told in his Metayiozbpjposes, tales of 
magical transformation. The interventions by gods and goddesses, along with 
the transformations they might cause, provided opportunities for spectacle. 
Even a simple theatre without machinery could manage an effective Scenic 
transformation bysliding newsidepiecesin ffom thewingsand simultaneously 
changingthebackdrop.Michelangelo Buonarroti'il giovane?describedthefirst 
of the two scenic transformations in Ex7idice thus: 


[There]appearedthe mostbeautifulwoods,both paintedand in relief; arranged 
with good design and, through the clever disposition ofthe lighting, seeming 
to be full of daylight. But when it became necessary that the Inferno should 
be seen， everything changed, and we saw fearful and horrible rocks which 
Seemed real; and above them appeared leafless stumps and ashen grass. And 
yonder,throughacrackinalargerock,weperceivedthatthecityofDisburned， 
pulsating tongues of flame [visible] through the openings of its towers, the air 
around blazing with a colour like that ofcopper.26 


Ofcourse,Rinuccinis inspiration cameas much from thetreatmentof mythol- 
ogy and the supernatural in Florentine jz 如 7ieadi as from the recent pastoral 


23 Weiss, Objera, p. 13. 24 Hanning, OFPoety Cd Msicss Powe pp. 4-5. 

25 Battista Guarini, in Pirrotta, MzsicCNUd THeatbye 万 ol Poliziatot 如 Mozteyerdi; pp.264-53Anon.,I1corag0， 
in Bianconi，Mzxsic 态 如 e Sevezteext 太 Ceztjy p. 175; Giovanni Battista Doni, in Hanning， OF Poetmy Nd 
zs1C35 Pomey, p. 46. 

26 Whenham (ed.), CUaxdio Moxzteyerdi: Ozj2eo p. 47. 
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plays he had encountered in Corsi?s salon. Indeed, the plot of Dajjre expands 
the third zte 和 iedio from the production of1589, for which Rinuccini himself 
had been the poet. 

Peris novel contribution was his musical version of dramatic declamation - 
Whatlater came to be called 'Tecitative".Apartfrom a few closedforms,mostof 
Rinuccinirspoetryforthedialoguesandmonologuesin EU1idice consists ofye7Si 
scio 几 : rhymed, freelyalternating seven- and eleven-syllablelines, with the final 
accent most often on the penultimate syllable. This was standard madrigal 
poetry, but unlike madrigals, Peris recitative abandons a consistent coOntra- 
puntal relationship between melodyand bass line. Instead,the bass moves Very 
Slowly, with harmonic changes limited to major stressed syllables, selected to 
mimic the natural cadences of speech.'I realised, Peri wrote in his preface to 
the published score, 'thatin our speech some words are intoned in such a man- 
ner that harmony can be founded upon them, and that while speaking we Pass 
through many otherswhich arenotintoned,until we returntoanother capable 
of movement to anew consonance”.27 Coupled with this harmonic procedure 
was a Supple handling of melodic rhythm and pitch accent, imitating the ebb 
and flow ofan actors declamation.28 Instruments placed backstage provided 
a basso continuo accompaniment: a harpsichord, a large ja (a bowed instru- 
menb,alargeluteand acpitxyzyoxze.23 Eight years later, in the preface to his own 
Setting of Rinuccinis Dajje, the composer Marco da Gagliano (1582-1643) 
would refer to Peris “discovery” as “that artful manner of sung Speech that all 
Italy admires?.32 


Monteverdirs Ozfeo 


The central role of Florence in the development of theatrical spectacle involv- 
ing music was not lost on Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga of Mantua. In a Spirit of 
emulation and competition, he determined to increase the importance of his 
Own coUrt as a centre for theatre. Starting in 1592，he worked for several 
years to arrange the firstfll-scale staging ofGuarinis important play 了 pastor 
Jido,finally succeeding in 1598.Thelong delay resulted mainly from technical 
problems with the'Giuoco della cieca"(blind-man?sbufpb scene in ActII, where 
music had to be fitted to Pre-existing choreography, and words then fitted 
to the music (a compositional order of events we have already encountered 
in Cavalierirs ballo of 1589), after which three speeches had to be gracefully 
inserted among the four sung and danced madrigals.31 


27 Carter Mozteyerdis MUSicaL THeatye, p. 25. 28 Brown, “How Opera Began, ppP. 432-42. 
29 Carter and SZwWeykowski (eds), Cozzbjosz1g Ojpera, pp. 30-31; Weiss, Ojera, p. 16. 

30 Carter, MoNteye1dis MUWSiCaL THeatye, p. 17. 

31 Fenlon, MsSic CUL Ptrozage 训 SixXteelz 太 h-Cexztx1J MAN 诗 146-52. 
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It is ironic that the work we now regard as the earliest operatic master- 
Piece, which had its Premiere atthe Mantuan coUIrt on 24 February 16o7, came 
into being with little public fanfare and left behind little formal record other 
than its libretto and score. The opera is Ofeo by Claudio Monteverdi (1567- 
1643), Miestro ofthe duke?s MUWSica di camiea. Information about the premiere 
comes mainlyfrom private correspondence.32 The plansforstagingthestory of 
Orpheus and Eurydice during Carnival, as a "fable in music (Javoa zi MUWNS1CO)， 
originated with Prince Francesco Gonzaga, DuUke Vincenzo”s heir. While the 
musical resources ofthe courtwereavailable forthe occasion, the performance 
was intended not for a general courtly audience but for the membership of a 
learned academy to which Francesco Gonzaga belonged (the Accademia degli 
Invaghiti), and it occurred in a relatively intimate room in the palace, not a 
large theatre. The important tenor Francesco Rasi, a couUrt singer, took the 
role of Orfeo. Other male court singers constituted a tiny chorus and took 
the other male roles. Female performers were excluded: Francesco Gonzaga 
obtained from the Medici court the loan of a castrato who joined others to 
Sing the female roles. The libretto, by the court poetand secretary Alessandro 
Striggio (d. 163o; also a member of the academy), was printed and made avail- 
able to members ofthe audience so they could followalong.Thenoveltyofthe 
eventis clear from aletter written bya courtofticial, Carlo Magno: "Tomorrow 
evening the Most Serene Lord the Prince [Francesco Gonzaga] is to Sponsora 
performance . . . It should be most unusual, as all the actors are to sing their 
parts.233 In addition to the premiere -attended bythe dukeand duchessas well 
as the gentlemen of the academy - a coOUrt-sSponsored performance was given 
fortheladies ofthe city. Though the court produced no official record ofany 
performance, a commemorative Score was printed in 16o9, With a dedication 
by Monteverdi to Francesco Gonzagai it must have sold well, for the same 
publisher brought outa second edition (without dedication) in 1615.34 

Ozfeo is divided into five "acts” - not separate acts in the modern sense but 
episodesthatwereperformed withoutbreak (as in Peris Ex7iaice,which clearly 
Served as a model).37 As expected, the chorus participates in the action, and 
then marks the ends ofepisodes by oftering some commentary or moral. The 
general shape ofthe work is much like that of Ex7iidice, with outer portions in 
thepastoral world (Acts I-IIandv) framing a central section in the Underworld 
(Acts II-IV). Unjlike Rinuccini, however, Striggio retained Euridicexs double 
death as in the myth: Orfeo looks back as he leads her away from the Inferno 


32 Fenlon, "The Mantuan O1 记 07. 33 Ibid., p. 1. 

34 C. Monteverdi，Z2Ozeo:. Javola zz MMSiCU (Venice, 16o9; repr. Kassel, 1998), 2nd edn (Venice, 1615; 
repr. Farnborough, 1972). 

35 Whenham (ed.), CUaxdio Mozteyerdai: “Oz2o pp. 42-7. 
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and thus loses her again. Actvis dominated by Orfeo?s extended ljament over 
this second loss. 

From that point forward the libretto and score differ. Striggio?ys libretto fol- 
lows the myth (though withoutits explicit violence): Orfeo flees an angry cho- 
rus of Bacchantes. Monteverdis score, published two years after the libretto， 
omits the Bacchantesand substitutes adexs ex7acpza to eftfectahappyending: 
Apollo descends,takes pityon his son Orfeo and transports him to the heavens 
Wherehe will see Euridice in thesun and stars foreternity. The date ofthe revi- 
Sion is unknown, but the style of the poetry suggests that Monteverdi turned 
to someone other than Striggio as his collaborator, perhaps to Rinuccini.36 A 
possible motive for preparingahappierending mighthave been a performance 
planned forspring 16o7 (which never actually took place), intended to honour 
the Duke of Savoy as Prince Francescoxs future father-in-law.37 

Ozfeo begins with an instrumental 人 anfare (called “toccata"). Then, as one 
Would expect an allegorical figure Presents a prologue in strophic verse (qua- 
trains of eleven-syllable lines, as was the norm). It is La Musica (Music), who 
addresses her audience as “heroes” of noble blood. This deferential gesture， 
intended here for the Gonzaga 人 family, was emerging as a convention of the 
genre. In identifying herself(I am Music?), she extols her power to move the 
passions and to “enfold souls in the "harmony of heaven>, and she makes clear 
the reason forher interestin Orpheus, whose musictamed the Inferno. As was 
Customary for such prologues, Monteverdi sets the text as Strophic variations， 
the harmonies of the basso continuo remaining constant from one StanZa to 
another,buteach stanZahavingits ownexpressivevocal declamation.(Peri pre- 
Sumably intended the same effect in his prologue to EU1idice,though he wrote 
outthe musicforonly one stanzaand left the restto thesinger.38) Framing and 
Separating the stanzas is an instrumental ritornello, during which La Musica 
mighthave walked about the stage.39 

Thus Striggioand Monteverdiannouncein the prologuethattheir 'favola in 
musica" will use music to celebrate music. The building blocks are drawn from 
the standard musical fare of late Renaissance Italy, along with such forward- 
looking elements as vocal virtuosity, duet textures for two treble voices oOFr 
instruments with bass, ritornello structures and recitative. There are Strophic 
Songs (representing actual songs sung by the characters in the drama), both 
in traditional verse forms and in the light canzonetta poetry that had recently 
becomepopular;five-partmadrigalssungbythechorus;apalet 如 inasuccession 

36 Hanning, “The Ending ofZ2Ozjeo". 
37 Fenlon，“The Mantuan Oxjo"，p. 18; compare other theories summarised in Kelly，Pirst NigAts， 
PP. 351-2. 


38 Hansen, From Invention to Interpretatiom'. 
39 Savage and Sansone, '"J1coraqgo and the Staging of Early Opera”, p. 50o. 
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of metres (sung as well as danced); and sinfonias, ritornellos and accompani- 
ments provided byalargeand colourful array ofinstruments. Complementing 
these elements are introductory and linking statements in Tecitative，eXpres- 
Sive recitative monologues that reflect Monteverdirs longstanding techniques 
as a COmposer of madrigals, and occasional moments of passionate recitative 
dialogue. 

The musical and dramatic centre-piece of the work is Orfeoxs prayer to 
Caronte (Charon) in Act II “Possente spirto e formidabil nume”,，a set of 
Strophic variations over a Slow-moving bass. In this aria Orfeo pleads to be 
allowed into the Underworld, modelled again on the Hell of Dante?s 7zje7zo. 
Dante”s famous inscription，'Abandon all hope, ye who enteP, appears Over 
the gates, and as in the Florentine itemiedi, the solemn sound of trombones 
marks the Underworld setting. (The poetic form ofOrfeoys stanZas; 1e71Z0 110 
is another reference to Dante.) The audience of 16o7 would have known that 
Dantes Charon is a "demon . .. with eyes of burning coal. Monteverdi gave 
Caronte a bass voice, a sign of his advanced age and authority, and designated 
a Strident reed organ to accompany him. It is this frightful figure that Orfeo 
addresses: "Powerful spirit and formidable god. 

Orfeo attempts to persuade Caronte with the power of his singing. 
Monteverdi presented the vocal musicin two parallel versions: one quite Plain， 
indicating the basic melodic line,and the other with elaborate, virtuosic orna- 
mentation ofthe sorta singer ofthe time would have added. (Might the orna- 
mentalversion reflectMonteverdi"srecollection ofRasisperformance?) Taking 
turns punctuating the vocal line and playing ritornellos between the stanzas 
are two violins, two cornetts,and a double harpi these instruments make echo 
effects that evoke the cavernous setting. After four stanzas of virtuosic dis- 
play, during which Orfeo addresses Caronte, the textand music abruptly shi 人 
in style. As he addresses the absent Euridice ('O serene light of my eyes?)， 
the bass line changes and Orfeo has just a simple melody; as he turns back 
to make one last plea to Caronte, the strophic bass returns for a final state- 
ment, butOrfeo continuesto sing simply, now accompanied by an ensemble of 
bowed strings. The strings surely represent Orpheus;s lyre, often depicted in 
theRenaissanceasalzada paccio;f2 Monteverdi maintains this musicalassocia- 
tion eventhough Striggio”slibrettosometimes refersto thesingersinstrument 
as acetra' (citterD). 

Caronte professes to be fattered but unmoved. Having failed to persuade 
him with splendour and virtuosity, Orfeo cries out in frustration and then 
tries another tack. Playing his lyre, he lulls Caronte to sleep and is thus able 
to cross the River Styx into the Underworld. Monteverdi directed the strings 


49 Pirrotta, Mazsic 0Nd THeatye 态 ol Poliziaxzo 如 Mozteverdi illus. 5-6. 
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and organ to play this sinfonia “very quiety”. Instructions by the composer 
Marco da Gagliano for a different opera (his own setting of Rinuccinirs Dajze， 
performed in Mantua in 16o8, with Rasi now in the role of Apollo) suggest 
a way in which the final stanza of the aria and the sinfonia might have been 
Staged 让 Rasi held a bowed rather than plucked instrument: 


Since Apollo . .. must place the ia to his breast (which he must do with good 
attitude),itis necessary to make itappearto theauditorium thatfrom Apollo>”s 
La appears a more than ordinary melody. So let there be placed four string 
Players (da braccio or da .gapba matters little) in one of the exits close by, in 
a position where, Unseen by the audience, they see Apollo, and as he places 
his bow on the La they should play the three notes written, taking care to 
dravw equal bow-strokes so that it appears one Stroke only. This trick cannot 
be recognised except by the imagination of someone who knows about these 
things,and it brings no little delight.42 


While La Musicars prologue refers only to the ability of music to move and 
to exalt, Ofeo also reveals inventive uses of music as an organising device, to 
control the pace and flow ofa dramatic work. Act II, for instance, begins with 
eleven quatrains oflight clzojzetta poetry for Orfeo and various combinations 
ofshepherdsandnymphs. Monteverdi groupsthe six stanZas forthe shepherds 
into three contrasting pairs, each pair having its own key and metre, as well 
as its own ritornello marked by distinctive instrumentation. He also elides all 
Sections metrically, thus ensuring that the entire passage will be performed 
without a break, with stanzas and ritornellos in regular alternation. In this 
Way, he creates the illusion of a series of strophic pieces, each cut short when 
interrupted bythe ritornello forthe next.4 Only the climactic piece, the four- 
StanZa '“Vi ricorda, o boschi ombrosP, where Orfeo contrasts the painful past 
with thejoyful presentin exuberanthemiola rhythms,isapparently heard in its 
entirety. Its finalcadencethus makesastrongpunctuation mark,clearlysetting 
offthe celebration justended from the ensuing encounter between Orfeo and 
the Messenger. In thatencounter it is the repetitions ofthe Messengers initial 
cry of pain, and the eventual expansion of that cry into a moralising madrigal 
for the chorus, that provide internal punctuation. On a much larger scale, the 
recurrence of the ritornello from the Prologueattheend ofActIIand again at 
the beginning ofActv,asamusical bridge between the pastoral world and the 
Underworld (and as an accompaniment to the changes of scenery), suggests a 
Spatial as well as temporal linking and layering ofsegments. Like the patterned 
imagery of geometrical ballet, the refrain patterns in Ofeo combine balance 
and symmetry with dynamic motion. 


41 Carter, Mozteyeydiss MUWSicAL THeatre, p. 90. 
42 0Ossi, 'Claudio Monteverdis Ordixre jiov0, pello esteyole, pp.283，287-8. 
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This operahasanother message besidesthe power ofmnusic,the onefound in 
the succession ofmoralistic statements concluding the acts. These reveal Ozjeo 
to beahuman drama, the story ofa young man Unable to control his emotions. 
Attheend ofActrv,the chorus summarises: "Orfeo conquered the Inferno and 
Wasconquered byhis own passions.Onlyhewhoisvictorious overhimselfshall 
be worthy ofeternal glory."The revised ending ofActv containsathinlyveiled 
Christian message: Orfeo surrenders to the counsel of his "heavenly father 
Apollo and is rewarded with "grace in heaven:>. 


Northern Italian festivals in the early decades 
of the century 


Oxfeostoodaloneasacourtlyentertainment: the Humanist project ofalearned 
academy, it Was a selfcontained event. By contrast, a coOUrtly entertainment 
celebrating a politically significant occasion belonged to a larger whole: a fes- 
tival comprising a series ofevents. With the Medici in Florence as their model， 
the ruling families ofMantua, Modena and Ferrara, Parma, and Savoy strove to 
impresstheir guestswith festivals ofenormousmagnificenceand complexity.43 

Atmajor dynastic festivals nearly every activity Was “theatrical, in the broad 
Sense of the word. For instance, at a wedding banquet in Turin in 106o8, the 
goddess Ceres and her nymphs served the bread “and made a _ beautiful bal- 
let eztyee around the table?.44 Festivals at the Italian courts typically included 
plays and zte7ledi presented by professional actors and musicians, and some- 
times operas as well.Otherwise, mostentertainments were enacted in dance OF 
pantomime by the courtiers themselves, with the help of professional singers 
and instrumentalists. Genres included staged military actions on mytholog- 
ical or chivalric themes - such as naval battles, tournaments and equestrian 
ballets-aswellas masqueradesandother genresfocussed on dance.Inaddition 
to ancient mythology and other Classical sources, poets and choreographers 
borrowed material from the sixteenth century?s two great epic romances of 
medieval chivalry: ONaxido jyioso (1516) byLodovico Ariosto,and GexWsaje7t11e 
jbera 好 (1581) by Torquato Tasso. 

Thanksboth to the model provided by Cavalieriin 1589 and to Italian expe- 
riences at the French court - the poet Rinuccini in particular made frequent 
trips to France between 16oo and 16o4 as a courtier of Maria de” Medici - 
theatrical genres featuring choreographed dance grew in importance, as did 


43 Strong, 4Mt Nd Pomwen Nagler, THeatbe Festpals ofthe Medici Molinari， Ze Nozze degii d8ii Southorn， 
Pomwer ad Disblity 访 友 e Sevezteet 太 CellttOi Carter "The North Italian Courts>; Hill, 'Florence”. 

44 Rizzi(ed.),Rebertoriodijestealacox 妇 三 SayoizG346-1669)7accoltp daitrattatiiC. 忆 Metestyie]p.10， 
also given in J]. Gordon, “Entertainments for the Marriages ofthe Princesses of Savoy in 16o8”, p. 132. 
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choreographed dance episodes within jz 如 7iedi. Sometimes dance pieces were 
texted, in which case they were Sung chorally as well as danced (though not 
necessarily by the same performers). Important genres include the bao or 
paUet 如 ，generally a short operatic work that culminated in choreographed 
ballet, and the yeqglia, along evening entertainment that alternated scenes pre- 
Sented in song With choreographed balletepisodes. As in France,courtiers now 
did the dancing. 

A much reproduced etching by Jacques Callot shows the first zte7tedio 
from ayeglia entitled Za erazioze 性 TeNl0 ed2471ea QUto1idELS0NGIUE tosca110， 
performed in the UffiziTheatre duringaFlorentine wedding festival in 1617.45 
The plotconcerns the liberation ofthe mythical founders of Tuscany, Tirreno 
and Arnea, from the seductions of Circe, permitting their eventual union - 
an obvious reference to Florentine Prestige and to the political importance of 
dynastic marriage. Though the libretto includes no singing roles for the title 
pair, this zzte7iedio featured them in dance. The picture shows two graceful 
flights of steps at the front of the stage, allowing performers to descend into 
the auditorium，where the main floor area is open and free of seats. Some 
audience members occupy the raised seating on either side of the hall; others 
stand, forming a horseshoe around the perimeter of the open area. The rulers 
do not occupy their usual place of honour in the audience, for they are the 
Principal dancers. Grand Duke Cosimo II and his wife Archduchess Maria 
Magdalena represent Tirreno and his beloved Arneaji other dancers act as his 
companionsand herhandmaidens.Theetching conflates a series ofactions: an 
Olympian chorus descends on acloud machine over the scenery-filled stage; 22 
dancers, in pairs, move from the stage to the floor; and once there they form 
concentric circles, with the grand duke and archduchess in the centre.46 The 
artist captures well the graceful poses of the dancers, though not of course， 
their movement. The engraving provides an excellent illustration of dance 
as an enactment of courtly power, and also of the way in which the typical 
early Baroque court theatre accommodated dance. This manner oforganising 
aperformancespaceclearlylentitselfwelltoapervadingelementofsuchevents: 
theblurring ofboundaries between heaven and earth,actorandaudience,ideal 
and real. 

Thefestivalsfortheweddingjoiningtheruling familiesofMantuaand Savoy 
in 16o8 providea useful illustration ofthe unified messages that might be pre- 
Sented with a series of entertainments. For Duke Carlo Emanuele I of Savoy， 

45 Hill,'Florence',illus.27; Nagler, THpeatye Festpak ofthe Medici frontispiece; Ossi, "Dale Macpzte .1 
MU1QVMGLi0>, fig. 1.1; Pirrottay MMSiC CNQ TJeatye 态 oNl Polizia1o 如 MoNteyerdi, illus. 33; Strong,47t0d4 Pomwe7， 
illus. 47. 


46 Strong,4tatd .Power pp.57-8; Nagler, THeatye Festpaf ofthe Medici) pp.131-3; Solerti, Mzsica ballo 
ed1UMNWCECL QUa corte Medicea da176oo 04117637, PP. 121-4. 
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who strengthened his relationship with the other northern Italian duchies 
by simultaneously marrying his daughter Margherita to Francesco Gonzaga 
of Mantua and her sister Isabella to Alfonso d?Este of Modena，the cen- 
tral message of the festival in Turin was the internal stability and military 
Strength of Savoy. He hoped for the eventual unification of the Italian states. 
Aside from the many chivalric events，the Principal entertainment was a 
lengthy "Balletto alla Savoiarda". This comprised seven Successive ballets cel- 
ebrating the provinces and peoples of Savoy: fishermen of Nice, peasants of 
Val-d?Aoste, and so forth. Several days later, the festivities concluded with 
Ze tas1omla2io0 必 Miejoxpt an aquatic entertainment devised by the duke 
in collaboration with Ludovico d?Aglie. The play was presented “in music 
and Speeches” at the edge of a small lake, on a 人 fanciful stage constructed of 
rocks, shells and mirrors, and decorated with waterfalls and statues of mar- 
itime deities. In the first ofthe aquatic 力 如 71edi, Arion arrived on the back of 
a dolphin via a canal, then he sang and accompanied himself on a harp; he was 
represented by 'the extremely famous RasiD, lent by the Duke of Mantua for 
the occasion. Rasis performance was followed by a ballet of aquatic deities， 
dancing in the water. Then Amore (Cupid), dressed as a fisherman, recited the 
prologue (in yeysi sciojb): having changed his bow into a fishing-rod, he has 
gone fishing with golden hooks for the hearts and souls oflovers, in townand 
at coOUrt. Savoy,nestled in the Alpsand blessed withamultitude ofrivers, lakes 
and waterfalls, took particular delight in such aquatic imagery. Thus Duke 
Carlo Emanueleys festival combined images oflove, appropriate to a wedding， 
With images ofa prosperous and well-ordered domain.47 
Attheensuingfestivities in Mantua,Venusand Cupid certainlymadeappear- 
ances,as did local images thatblurred the boundary between reality and myth: 
atthe opening ofthe first zt 如 teadio for Guarinis play Zidrobica, 'one saw . .. 
manypalacesand towersstanding out, partitioned byloggiasand porticos done 
With such realism that everyone quickly recognised the scene for the city of 
Mantua".48 Nevertheless,adifferentthematicthread ran through the Mantuan 
festival, one that might alarm our 21Sst-century Sensibilities. It is most starkly 
evident in Rinuccini and Monteverdi's Bajo dele zig1ate, a relatively short 
work in which eight ladies and eight gentlemen, including Prince Francesco 
and Duke Vincenzo, represented the Spirits of "ungrateful ladies” consigned 
to eternal pain in the afterlife for refusing to fulfil the demands of Amore， 
despite their lovers sighingand pleading. Wearing grotesque masks and ashen 


47 J Gordon, 'Entertainments for the Marriages of the Princesses of Savoy in 16o8”; Bouquet-Boyer， 
“Les 6Ements marins dans les spectacles a ]a coUIT de Savoie', pp. 58-9，63; C.-F. Menestrier，7yaitl des 
t20I101S,JOUStes, CQ1TOUSeLS et CUtyes Sbectacles bUOUics (Lyons, 1669), pp. 356-8. 

48 Carter, “The North Italian Courts>, p. 37 (quoting Follino). 
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garmentsbejewelledwith tears,theyemergedin pairsfromthemouth ofHades， 
led by Plutone (Pluto),and made their descent from the stage: 


Having reached the floor of the theatre, they did a bulletto so _ beautiful and 
delightful, with steps, movements and actions now of griefand novw ofdesper- 
ation, and now with gestures of pity and novw of scorn, sometimes embracing 
each other as 计 they had tears of tenderness in their eyes, now striking each 
other swollen with rage and fury . . .There was no one in that theatre who did 
notfeel his heart move and be disturbed in a thousand ways atthe changing of 
their passions.49 


Monteverdis dancemusicfollows Cavalieris model: itcomprisesaseries ofsec- 
tions based on two musicalideas,varied melodicallyand metrically.Attheheart 
of the work, between its two dance episodes, Plutone (a singing role) deliv- 
ered a series of moralising quatrains, addressed directly to the bride and the 
other ladies in the audience. (An extended dialogue ofVenere and Amore that 
introduced theworkandasunglamentthatclosed itwerelateadditions,made 
to give the piece greater lustre in the face ofcompetition from a rival creative 
team.72) Federico Follinoys official description ofthe festivities, quoted above， 
Suggests not geometrical dance but 'imitative” dance, in which the dancers” 
movements imitated the characters passions. Theorists of the time described 
dance as 'a type of mute rhetoric,， by which the orator can， with his move- 
ments, Without speaking a single word, make himself heard and persuade the 
audience?.51 In short, this balletto was a danced ljament, the "ungrateful ladies” 
expressing themselves eloquently without the aid ofwords. 字 

Among Chiabreras sumptuous zte7Mledi for Zidyobica was one devoted to 
thestoryoftherapeofEuropa.Ridingonthebackofa magnificentbull,aregal 
Europalamented her fate.Theopera47iaiabyRinucciniand Monteverdi, the 
other Principal entertainment ofthe festivities,tells the story of Ariadne, who 
betrayedherfatherto saveherlover,Theseus,andwassubsequentlyabandoned 
byhim. In the celebrated lament, Arianna alternates between Sorrow and love， 
rage and remorse. Finally, among the smaller entertainments Was a galetto by 
Gagliano and Striggio featuring a poignant ljament for Iphigenia, about to be 
Sacrificed at the altar by her father Agamemnon. We might guess that this set 
of entertainments was all about female grief; especially that arising from poor 
decisions,and thus was designed to frighten the young bride into submission. 


49 Carter, Mozteyerdiss WasicalTHeate,p.155(quoting Follino).Follino*saccountofthe BaiodeUeizg7z 如 
andthelibrettoare givenin Solerti, CUalboxidel7telodyaNtl0ii: 247-59.Themusicsurvives onlyinarevised 
Version in Monteverdirs Mad1igaligUemie1D et GO1031 . . .1010 0ottayo (Venice, 1638). 

50 Carter, MoNteye1diss MUWSiCaL THeatye, PP. 152 一 人. 

51 IT Arbeau, Oxcpisoqyabjjie (Langres, 1588), p. g, in McGowan, ZitC2L gaUetde coU1 el PCe, p. 31. 

52 Compare B. Gordon, "Talking Back. 
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Yetarepeatedformulain Follino?ysdescriptionsuggestsotherwise.AsEuropa 
delivered herlament 'tears ofpityarosein theaudience”.AsArianna ljamented， 
“there was not one ljady who failed to shed some little tear. Iphigenia and the 
ungrateful ljadies were likewise said to have brought tears to the audience'”s 
eyes. VWhether or notthe audience actually weptb their tears are clearly part of 
Follinoys rhetoric,theindication ofan appropriateemotional catharsis. In fact， 
recent research has placed Renaissance wedding celebrations in a broader cul- 
tural context.Asin manytraditional societiesaround the world,awedding was 
firstand foremost a rite of passage, in which the bride ritualistically mourned 
theloss ofher childhood and virginity,and experienced a metaphorical abduc- 
tionandabandonment,evena death,asshemadetheimportanttransition from 
herfathersprotection to thatofherhusband. Foran earlyseventeenth-century 
courtly audience (male as well as female), the entertainments in Mantua used 
traditional metaphors to welcome Margherita of Savoy into the Gonzaga fam- 
ily and to initiate both bride and groom into their new responsibilities and 
roles.53 Moreover, each entertainment represented their new state as a happy 
one:Ariannaand Iphigenia areeach saved byadexs ex7MM4acjpzt0,Europa becomes 
thebelovedbride ofthe king ofthe gods,andatthe conclusion ofthe Bajo dele 
791ate, the mouth of Hell is transformed into a lovely flower garden, where 
nymphs and shepherds happily sing and dance.54 

Arianna?s recitative ljament made such an impression that copies immedi- 
ately began to circulate as chamber music. As a result this is the one piece 
that survives from the complete opera. Years later, Monteverdi declared that 
in composing this ljament, he had discovered 'the natural way” to imitate the 
passions. Scholars have attempted to infer his meaning by studying the score: 
melodic gestures mirror poetic rhetoric in a way not evident in Ozfeo, and 
Pitch and motivic material are subtly manipulated to reflect Arianna?s psy- 
chological development.55 An intriguing hypothesis concerns the performer 
Who eventually took the role in 16o8, nota court singer but the accomplished 
Professional actress Virginia Andreini: was it exposure to her style of delivery 
thatled Monteverdi to his snatural way ofimitation??56 Whatever the case, the 
ZaMeNto dd47ia0 inaugurated a genre of chamber music and had a powerful 
influence on later musical monologues for the stage as wel|. 

In light ofthe theme ofthe Mantuan wedding festivities of 16o8, it is inter- 
esting to consider the Florentine regency of Archduchess Maria Magdalena 
and Grand Duchess Christine，mother and grandmother of Grand Duke 

53 MacNeil “Weeping at the Waters Edge>. 

54 Carter, Momzteyerdiss Msical THpeatre, p. 158 n. 25 (citing Federico Zuccari). 

55 Tomlinson, “Madrigal, Monody, and Monteverdi"s“via naturale alla immitatione”; Cusick, “There 
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Ferdinando II, who together ruled Tuscany on his behalf from 16021 to 1628. 
For seven years, operatic works, tournaments and sacred dramas all dwelt on 
topics concerning heroic women. The pair even commissioned a balietto from 
awWoman composer, Francesca Caccini (Giulioxs daughteD. Her Za LOexazioxze 
到 RUI9ie1o disoia ddd (1625) tells a familiar story 位 om ONaxzdo jyioso in 
an Unfamiliar way, by using pitch-centres to coOntrast the male perception of 
the sorceress Alcina with a more sympathetic female viewpoint.57 In Marco da 
Gagliano?s pastoral operaZa Fioxra,performed forthe wedding ofFerdinando>s 
Sister Margherita to Duke Odoardo Farnese of Parma in October 1628, three 
monthsafterFerdinandohadtakenthethrone,astrongVenereresolvestheplot 
by conceding power to her son Amore. The opera thus allegorically reenacts 
the transfer of power in Florence from 人 male to male rule.58 


The Stuart couUrt masque 


By the early years of the seventeenth century, the symbolic vocabulary and 
Visual narrative Strategies of Italian courtfestivities had been adopted by many 
COUIts across Europe, thanks to the widespread dissemination of published 
descriptions and illustrations, as well as informal reports from individual trav- 
ellers. Ballet spread rapidly, too, often carried by French dancing-masters who 
willinglyrelocatedtoforeigncourts.(Operadid nottravelwellinitially.Outside 
asmall group of Italian courts, it remained an occasional curiosity until rede- 
finedasa*public genreinVenice from 1637.)A particularly felicitous mingling 
of Italian scenography and French ballet with an indigenous dramatic genre 
occurred in the English court masque, which flourished at the courts of the 
Stuarts,King James I (eg. 16o3-25) and Charles I(reg. 1625-49).59 

While several poets and playwrights wrote masques, the prevailing design 
waslargelytheinventionofBenJonson(b.1572or1573,d.1637),workingwith 
the architect Inigo Jones. A typical Jonsonian masque, performed during the 
Christmas revels or at Shrovetide, began with the ceremonial entrance ofKing 
James into the Whitehall Banqueting House, where he ascended to his raised 
Seat of honour facing a temporary stage. His entrance was accompanied by a 
windband(loud music).Alarge aristocraticaudience occupied tiered seating 
on three sides of the hall. The stage - decorated with perspective Sceneryy an 
idea newly imported from Italy - served as an elaborate entryway from which 


57 Cusick，'Of Women，Mnusic, and Power; FE._ Caccini，Za Leraziope i RHOIGIieyo disoia 下 41Ci0 
(Florence, 1625; repr. 1998), ed. D. Silbert, “Smith College Music Archives", 7 (Northampton, MA, 1945). 

58 Harness, “Za Flora and the End of Female Rule in Tuscany”. 

59 Holman, “Music forthe Stage,i; Holman, Foxr aad 7TWeztb Fiddlexs, pp. 179-93,359-73; Walls, Mzxsic 
加 历 e BUGLSN CoxU1tb) MaSIUN2. 
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the performers descended to the main floor area. Ensempbles of instruments 
Ooccupied various places around the hall: strings to accompany most of the 
dances, winds for transitions and to cover the noise of the machinery, lutes to 
accompany singers. 

The entertainment began with what Jonson called the “antimasque”: a 
grotesque Or comic enactment of a vulgar，graceless Society by professional 
actors speaking in verse. (The term “antimasque” is a pun: 01 万 -, Opposed to 
appropriate couUrtlybehaviour; zt 好 -,beforethemain masque; ttic, eccentricin 
appearanceormovement.) More 'loud music"accompanied aspectacular scenic 
transformation, during which the world of the antimasque vanished, and the 
elegant, graceful world ofthe main masque took its place. The transformation 
was often heralded by a song, marking the articulation of the entertainment. 
Nowentered the masquers - elaborately costumed courtiers who represented 
mythological or 人 anciful characters that reflected the individuals” actual roles 
in coOUIt Society. They performed several figure-dances, choreographed in the 
mannerofFrench ballet. Spoken verses intervened,as did songs.The masquers 
then invited members of the audience to join them in an extended period of 
Social dancing, called “the revels”. A final song or dance (or both) brought the 
entertainment to a close. 

While the principal attention was focussed on the dancing courtiers, many 
Professionals participated as well. Court musicians, dancing-masters and pro- 
fessional actors (nearlyalways male,even when representing female characters) 
performed the speeches, songs, instrumental music and antimasque dances. A 
variety of composers supplied vocal music: Alfonso Ferrabosco the younger 
(5. 1575-16028), John Coprario, Thomas Campion (1567-162o) and Nicholas 
Lanier (1588-1666) in the Jacobean years, and William Lawes (16o2-45) and 
others in the Caroline period. Dancing-masters, who were generally violin- 
ists, composed the dance tunes (and presumably the bass lines) as well as the 
choreography; court musicians later filled in the harmonies. Jonson himself 
WwWrote the commemorative texts associated with his masques, and these were 
Printed. These texts function as detailed descriptions of ephemeral events, as 
literary works in their own right (the complete poetry is included), and also as 
learned disquisitions on the Classical allusions and (largely Neoplatonic) sym- 
bolism. In awell-known comment, Jonson madea distinction between "present 
Ooccasions", by which he meant the surface of the event as entertainment and 
“more removed mysteries, the hidden meanings available to the erudite.2o 

Much ofthemusicforJacobean masquesislostorsurvivesonlyin collections 
of lute songs and dances intended for the amateur market. Even less Survives 


6o Strong, 47taUd Pomer, pp. 20, 28-30. 
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for Caroline masques, although for three ofthem, the vocal music and staging 
can besubstantially reconstructed,6l and John Playford eventually printed two 
collections ofdancetunes.Nonetheless,enough musicsurvives ffom both peri- 
ods to provide a general sense ofthe sounds that were heard.6 Masque dances 
are usually sectional, mostly in duple metre and sometimes concluding with a 
Section in triple metre.Theirtunes relyon arepertoryof recurring motivesand 
formulas - "music composed as much by the [dancing-masters] fingers as in 
the head”63 -and were presumably designed to suitthe intended choreography 
ratherthan theotherwayaround.Thesongs fortheJacobean masque came OUt 
ofthelute-song tradition ofthetime; someare in dance rhythms,but many are 
inasophisticated "declamatory”stylethatavoidssimpletunefulness.Some were 
Sung by groups,to the accompaniment ofmassed lutes,and others bya soloist. 
The Caroline masques had the benefitofmuch larger musical forces, with cho- 
ruses on Stage Supporting solo singers on cloud machines, all accompanied by 
ensembles of bowed and plucked instruments. Lawes provided partsongs in 
polyphonic textures,and also pieces with complex scoring patterns, involving 
the alternation ofinstrumental ensemble, solo singers and chorus. 
Whilethereis considerablevarietyamong masques,the general model might 
beillustratedbyan earlymasque ofJonson?s,theMasqyxe ofQuees(16o9),oneof 
Several sponsored by Anne of Denmark, Queen Consort of James I.64 Jonson”s 
description makes frequent references to music and includes several attribu- 
tions, naming a tenor and two choreographers, and identifying Ferrabosco 
as a COmposer. The opening Scene represented "an ugly helD). A troupe of 
grotesquely attired witches, representing Ignorance, Suspicion, Credujlity and 
the like, entered to 'a kind ofhollow and infernal music. Playing rattles and 
other noisy instruments, they performed a ritual in spoken verse and dancing， 
made Up of odious words and bizarre gestures: “With a strange and sudden 
music they fell into a magical dance 名 ]l of preposterous change and gesticula- 
tion ... [doing]all things contrary to the custom of men, dancing back to back 
andhip tohip ...with strange 人 antasticmotions oftheirheadsandbodies.The 
music for this dance survivesi it is marked by bizarre syncopation and metric 
changes within the strain.65 Their spells were ineffective: "In the heat oftheir 
dance on the sudden was heard a sound of loud music, as 坟 many instruments 


61 M. Lefkowitz (ed.), 7Tyois jzasgxesw 2 code ChariesTd24710leteye (Paris, 197o0). 
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had made one blast with which not only the hags themselves but the hell into 
which they ran quite vanished >. 

That scene Was instantly replaced by a "glorious and magnificent building?， 
the house of Fame. (Jones copied this setrdesign from one by Giulio Parigi for 
the spectacular ztemie 尼 produced in Florence the preceding autumn.66) The 
masquers could be seen within, sitting on a throne in the shape of a pyramid， 
bathed in light. They were Queen Anne and eleven of her ladies, represent- 
ing famous queens of mythology and antiquity. An allegory of Heroic Virtue， 
dressed as Perseus, then descended to the floor and introduced the queens in 
alengthy speech, which culminated in references to the real queen and king. 
Fame appeared, holding her trumpet in one hand and an olive branch in the 
other-thusjuxtaposingsymbolsofwarandpeace-andannouncedatriumphal 
Procession. The queens descended and "rode in state” in three chariots, each 
Preceded by several of the witches bound as captives. Their procession was 
accompanied by a Song celebrating the "birth of Fame from Virtue, sung by 
"afulltriumphant music”. (Those who sang,while undoubtedly costumed, did 
not represent particular characters.) Alighting from the chariots, the queens 
performedapairofdances "fullofsubtleandexcellentchanges,thefirstaccom- 
panied by cornetts and the second by violins.67 They then invited men from 
the audience to “dance the measures for an hour. A solo song praising Queen 
Anne led to the third choreographed dance.58 Rather than abstract geometri- 
cal shapes, its ever-changing figures formed letters of the alphabet (a Practice 
borrowed from French galet de cox], spelling the name of Anne”s young sec- 
ond son, Prince Charles, Duke of York. After this, they danced galliards and 
corantos”. The queens then returned via their chariots to the house of Fame， 
and a final song concluded the entertainment; it praised "good Fame”, which 
endures forever even after political power perishes. 

Asin contemporarybalekdecoadisorderlyworld (thatoftheantimasque) 
Was replaced by an orderly one: a monarchical European culture. Theatrical 
dances in symmetrical figures then enacted the triumph of courtly culture， 
While lively and festive social dances such as galliards and corantos mimed the 
universal dissemination of that culture.69 In constructing the literary text of 
each masque, the poet worked in collaboration with the patron, negotiating 
a path between that individuals chosen manner of self-presentation and the 
need to affirm the authority ofthe king. In the Masqyxe ofQueels, Queen Anne 


66 Peacock, 'Italian Libretti and the English Court Masque”, p. 99. 

67 Sabol (ed.),，Foxyr Botd1jed So195 QUd DaNCes Foot he Sttat Masqgye, nos 225, 226, 239, 315; Holman， 
Foxr azd TeNttb Fiddlers, pp. 189-92. 

68 The song was “If all the ages of the earth> in A. Ferrabosco, 4)yes (G 6oo), ed. E. H. Fellowes, "The 
English School of Lutenist Song Writers", 2/16 (London, 1927), PP. 41-2. 
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chose to demonstrate the worth and dignity of women by representing her- 
Selfand her selected group of ladies as warrior-queens. Jonson, in turn, used 
that discourse of war to celebrate King Jamess commitment to peace. This 
approach is evident in details oflanguage as well as the image of Fame holding 
the olive branch. Moreover, the masculine image of Heroic Virtue affirmed 
the monarchys ultimate authority and role in preserving an orderly and just 
SOciety.72 

Like the French ballet and the Italian bao, masque blurred the boundary 
between fiction and reality, ideal and real. Charles I (unlike James D) regularly 
dancedtheleading parts in numerous masques produced athis court. In a com- 
mentary on the masque 72jzje Restoyred (1632), Inigo Jones wrote, "In Heroic 
Virtue is figured the king?s majesty . . . he being the only Prototype to all the 
kingdoms under his monarchy of religion, justice, and all the virtues joined 
together.7: Thus did Charles think ofhimself: as the representative ofGod on 
earth and the embodimentofall virtues. 


The Barberini operas in Rome 


In 1623 Cardinal Mafteo Barberini was elected Pope Urban VIII. As such he 
Was both an ecclesiastical and a secular ruler, and in this double capacity he 
enjoyed enormous wealth and power, which he shared with his family in bla- 
tantactsofnepotism.Heandhisthreenephews-Cardinal Francesco Barberini， 
Don Taddeo Barberiniand Cardinal Antonio Barberini - engaged in extensive 
building projectsand lavish artistic patronageinandaround Rome. From 1631 
until Urban?s death in 1644,the nephews,especially Francesco, regularlyspon- 
Sored the composition and production of operas that were highlights of the 
Carnival season.7” These operas reflect a dual purpose: the religious desire to 
teach while entertaining, and the worldly need to demonstrate Princely mag- 
nificence. Their success led the nephews to construct a _ permanent theatre， 
capable ofholding three to four thousand people. 

Rome was well acquainted with opera. The grand households of various 
cardinals and statesmen (including the BarberiniD had sponsored occasional 
pastoralsin the Florentine manner,and Jesuitcollegesand otherreligiousinsti- 
tutions produced sacred music-dramas. Nonetheless, this group of Barberini 
Operas represented a new departure: a regular series of court productions 
for successive Carnival seasons，independent of dynastic celebration. The 
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composers included Stefano Landi(1587-1639), Michelangelo Rossi (16o1/2- 
1056), Virgilio Mazzocchi (1597-1646), Marco Marazzoli (d. 1662) and Luigi 
Rossi (d. 1653). All the librettos came from the same pen, that of the eccle- 
Siastical administrator Giulio Rospigliosi (later Pope Clement IX), who also 
performed the duties ofa director and theatre manager. 

These were sumptuous and expensive productions. Invited guests included 
high officials of the Church as well as aristocracy from Rome and beyond. 
Others who could make themselves suitably presentable simplyturned up and 
thehostssqueezedthem in,apparentlyinlargenumbers.Theprinted 417Io711eNt 如 
(plot summary), distributed to the whole audience, was elegantly bound for 
the highest-ranking guests. Several productions used machinery designed by 
the brilliant Ferrarese engineer Francesco Guitti. Each opera required several 
changes ofelaborate Scenery, designed by the greatest artists in Rome.73 

PresumablyattherequestofCardinal Francesco,whounderstoodhis uncle's 
distaste for pagan mythology in a papal setting,74 Rospigliosiadopted uncon- 
ventional and varied plot-types: stories from the lives of the saints, episodes 
fromtheepicsofAriosto and Tasso,andeven asentimental tragicomedy drawn 
from Boccaccios Decame7ozt. The genre name "fable” (e.g.，jvoit z NIC0) 
does not appeari it is replaced by comedy” in one instance, but more Usu- 
ally by "drama” (e.g.，d1jaNWNL NSiCaje). Despite their variety, the Rospigliosi 
operashadaunifying subtext. The ZIo1ez 友 encouraged theaudience to inter- 
Pret each plot as a metaphorical morality tale, an exploration of the role of 
virtueinacomplexworld.Thusthe'“comedy” CHizso 态 e se by Mazzocchiand 
Marazzoli, was intended to “instruct while pleasing”, according to the CI0O- 
MENto for the first version (1637), for it demonstrated the power of virtuous 
love.75 The plotb taken from Boccaccio, concerns an impoverished nobleman 
who makes material sacrifices in order to persuade the widow he loves of his 
goodintentions. Each sacrificeleadsfirsttosufferingbutthentoanunexpected 
positive consequence. 

Thanks to the influence of Guarinis tragicomedy bastorjido, the new lit- 
erary fashion favoured plays with intricate reversals, intrigues and multiple 
plot-lines. Rospigliosis librettos, though having only three acts, are corre- 
Spondingly long and complex. (Each performance of the 1639 version of C1 
so1ie seyi lasted five hours, approximately twice the length of Monteverdi>s 
Ofeo.)Even the mostserious plots arebroken up by passages ofcomicreliefby， 
forexample,impudentpages or clownish characters derived from the cozztedia 
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deiaxrte.Tuneful ariasand duets forthesesecondarycharactersarepurelydiver- 
Sionary,and not part of the main story-line. Choruses might end the acts, but 
dances are just as likely, or even zte71iedi only loosely connected to the main 
plot. The most celebrated example ofthe lastis the splendid itezpeaio forthe 
1639 version of Chiz so 态 e se depicting merchants selling their goods at a 
town fair.76Thatepisode ended with a spectacular depiction ofthe sun setting 
Over the sea, designed by Gianlorenzo Bernini. 

Each act of alibretto was now divided into several explicit 'scenes” (defined 
by the entrance and exit of characters), and composers treated each as a closed 
musical unit. While recitative dialogue dominates, some of the most moving 
Scenes are Sojliloquies, portraying a characters shifting emotions and inner 
argumentsi they are set almost entirely in recitative and are given dramatic 
Shapebytonalcontrast,harmonicexpansionand thematicrecall.77 Otherscenes 
might include occasional short arias (usually strophic), duets or trios. An aria 
fora principal character might introduce his thoughts before other characters 
enteranddialoguecommences,oritmightsumup precedingaction.Frequently 
in triple metre, the arias have lilting melodies over moving bass lines; they 
erupt in decorative melismas from time to time. In addition, composers placed 
Ooccasional brief arioso passages (aria fragments) and florid cadences in the 
recitative itself, to make a rhetorical point, toemphasise an emotion,orto give 
Shape to a passage. 

Since women were forbidden to perform publicly in Rome, the casts were 
entirely male. Castratos, falsettists and boys took the female roles. Boys who 
Servedas pagesin Don Taddeoxshouseholdregularlymadeup the dance troupe. 
The records of the Cappella Pontificia shovw that the Pope and his nephews 
routinely commandeered the bestsingers for their personal use, including the 
production of operas. Sometimes the Cappella simply cancelled sung perfor- 
mances during Carnival forwant ofenough sopranos.78 Thussome ofthefinest 
voices of the era sang these operas - the great castratos, tenors and basses of 
the Cappella Pontificia, supplemented by boys from the choir at St Peters 
for the youthful roles. Meanwhile, the instrumental ensemble was quite lim- 
ited in scope: just two to four violins to play sinfonias, ritornellos,，dances 
and occasional accompaniments, in addition to a large continuo group. The 
latter typically included lutes, theorbos, harpsichords, harps and low strings. 
(Presumably this ensemble sat in a floor-level enclosure at the front of the 
Stage，the newly preferred arrangement at other theatres.7?9) When varied 
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instrumental timbres were desired, in scenes of magical enchantment or mil- 
itary pomp, the Barberini paid for extra players. For the most parb though， 
Symbolic 'colour now belonged to voices. 

The success of the first opera in the series set the tone for the entire ven- 
ture. This was Landirs7T1Sazt4essio (composed 1631, performed 1632, revised 
1634, which tells the bittersweettale of StAlexis,afifth-century Roman who 
abandoned his grieving 包 mily to dedicate himself to prayer.8" For the first 
time, a castrato represented the protagonist of an opera. In setting that role 
for a soprano, Landi perhaps meant to emphasise the otherworldly nature of 
this saintly man.8! (Atall events, the heroes ofthe remaining Barberini operas 
are tenors in some cases,and male sopranos in others.) The centre-piece of the 
work is a moving recitative soliloquy for Alessio, who is torn between duty to 
Godand love forhis family.Vying forphisallegiance are the Devil, whose pow- 
erful bassvoice spans two anda halfoctaves,andanangel (whoflewonand o 储 
by machine). The comic element is provided mainly by a pair of pages, whose 
youthful treble voices, tuneful melodies, consonant harmonies and recitative 
Patterreflecttheircarefreeattitude.Thesaintsgrief-strickenfamilysingsmov- 
ing chromatic madrigals. An observer in 1632 Said of the final set a “glory of 
Paradise populated by a chorus of angels, that "The clouds parted and there 
appeared a place so resplendent and luminous that one could hardly bear to 
look atib.2 

Itissurelynocoincidencethattheplotstreatingthelives ofsaintsareall setin 
Rome.Intheprologueto7lsaxzt4jessio,anallegoricalfigureofRome(LaRoma) 
repudiates the warlike imagery of ancient times in 包 vour of the gentle and 
loving rule of modern Rome. Her message might have seemed ironic in 1634: 
the pope had recently been forced by his political enemies to denounce his old 
friend, the scientist Galileo, for publishing a supposedly heretical monograph 
in Support of Copernican theory. Whatever the case, the Score of the 1634 
Version ofthe opera was immediately printed in an elegantedition (one ofonly 
two Printed scores for the entire series ofoperas),and La Roma?s Prologue was 
among the engraved illustrations. 

Urban VIIIs death in 1644 left the Barberini in a Precarious political state， 
andtheyfledintotemporaryexilein France.AsforRospigliosi,helivedin Spain 
for several years, Serving the new papal family. By 1653 Cardinal Francesco， 
Cardinal Antonio, and Rospigliosi had all returned to Rome. Reunited, they 
produced additional operas, still concerned with the human struggle to lead a 
Virtuous life,but with librettos highly influenced by Spanish dramatic conven- 
tions.The final Barberini production,Zayita pzti0t0 with music by Marazzoli， 
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Occurred in 1656 and was a great SUccess. After that, under the patronage of 
Queen Christina of Sweden (living in Rome as an expatriate), Operatic taste 
began to change, reflecting a new reality. Throughout Italy travelling troupes 
from Venice - including women as well as men - presented entirely secular 
Works to an expanded public. Ironically, the seeds of Venetian public opera 
had been planted in 1637 bya group of performers from Barberini-dominated 
Rome.83 


Mid-century Italian influence in Paris and Madrid 


AnimportantfootnotetothesubjectofBarberini patronageconcernsthe inter- 
ventions of Italians in musical theatre atthe royal courts of France in the 164os 
and Spain in the 165os. Cardinal Giulio Mazzarini, a diplomat in the service of 
the Barberini, travelled between Rome and France in the 163os, Settled perma- 
nently in France in 1639,and in 1643 was appointed prime minister to Queen 
RegentAnneofAustria(LouisXIIIDswidow).Wellawareofthe political power 
of patronage and the ideological role of Barberini opera, Mazarin (as he Was 
called in France) began a single-minded eftort to bring Roman opera to Paris， 
Starting as early as 164o. Despite the efiorts of his agents in Italy， Practical 
Problems repeatedly intervened. In 1644 he succeeded in bringing several star 
Singers from Rome and Florence, and their chamber concerts in the Palais- 
Royal turned the queen into an avid fan of Italian music (and incidentally 
introduced her to the idea of the female professional singenDj; but after a few 
months the singers returned to Italy. In the end it was the great scenographer 
Giacomo Torelli (16o8-78) and the choreographer G. B. Balbi, called to France 
to work with a co7tedia dejPaxte troupe, who in 1645, and with the financial 
backing of a French diplomat in Rome, succeeded in organising a large-scale 
operatic production at the French court: a version of Francesco Sacrati"s Z4X 
Ji 如 bazza,first performed in Venice in 1641.84 
This was the firstofsix Italian operas performed at the French court during 
a Seventeen-year period, the last of them a newly commissioned work by the 
great Venetian composer Francesco Cavalli (16o2-76), his Eyecole daNte (com- 
missioned for 166o but performed only in 1662). The first to have been newly 
written for Paris - Ofeo (1647), by the Roman Luigi Rossi to a libretto by 
Francesco Buti -had its run ofperformances on the brink ofthe nobles” rebel- 
lionknownastheFronde(1648-53).Ironically,instead ofcementing Mazarin2s 
Power, as he had earlier envisaged, this expensive display of magnificence only 
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increased the antagonism against him.85 After the Fronde was defeated (by 
which time Louis XIV had reached his majority), Mazarin astutely combined 
political triumph with artistic compromise: he encouraged the enactment of 
coOUrtly culture in frequent galexk de coxj and he saw to it that Italian operas 
Would henceforth be interwoven with elaborate ballet episodes in the French 
manner, in which the courtiers could dance. 

Mazarin failed to instal a permanent Italian operatroupeatthe French court: 
after each opera the Italian cast dispersed. Moreover, French courtiers were 
ambivalentaboutworks inan unfamiliarlanguageand anequally foreign musi- 
cal style. They reserved most oftheir admiration for the dazzling stage effects 
and the inserted ballets. Mazarin”s death in 1661 brought an end to Italian 
Opera in France. Yet the influence of his project on the long-range develop- 
ment of French music and theatre was enormous. In the short termy it led to 
French experiments with pastoral dialogues in music, and with spoken plays 
containing spectacular scene-changes. In the longer term, Mazarin>s "attempt 
atpolitico-culturalcolonisation constituted nothinglessthantheintroduction 
ofthe Baroque style to France”.86 

Like France, Spain had its own Strong theatrical and musical traditions. In 
addition tomasques,pageants,mocktournamentsandthelike,courtentertain- 
ments featured spoken plays that incorporated songs and dances in traditional 
Styles.The Italian intrusion ofthe 165os (while slightcompared with Mazarin>s 
activities in France) was not the first. King Philip IV?s earlier coOUrt Scenogra- 
pher, the Florentine Cosimo Lotti, had twice attempted to impose Italian taste 
onthe Spanish court,in 1627byarranging forthe compositionand production 
ofan operain Spanish (Casema sz ao thatmimicked Italian versification and 
recitative,and in 1635 by proposing ?zte7iedi in the Florentine mannerforthe 
COWedia (play) 有 4yO7 eNC0Ntto 0MO1 by Pedro Calderon de la Barca. The opera， 
Planned in cooperation with Florentine diplomats as a way to cuUIrY political 
人 包 vour, turned out to be a solitary curiosity. As for the zte7Miedi，Calderon 
rejected them in favour of realistic stage-music within the play - ballads and 
other traditional song types - according to Spanish custom. Nevertheless, a 
few ofLottirs suggested insertions, such as a danced tournament, did appeal to 
him because they suited the established conventions of the comzedia. 

In 1652thecourtesnewFlorentine scenographer, Baccio di Bianco,together 
with Giulio Rospigliosi (in his final yearas papal nuncio in Madrid), persuaded 
Calderon to include passages of recitative in a play, again by writing Italianate 
versesin Spanish.This modestexperimentled Calderontotryanothertack,one 
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with longer-lasting success: the invention ofa new Spanish style of recitative， 
using the octosyllables of the Spanish 7o741Ce (ballad). Starting with Foxtz7t4s 
de4zidrdfjeday Perseo (1653), he and composer Juan Hidalgo made use of this 
Style in several 'semi-operas”: plays on mythological subjects, mingling speech 
and Song. These were performed at the Buen Retiro palace with spectacular 
machinery and staging.The pair ultimately wrote two operas,Za jpjbj27U de 1 
70S0 and Celos UN de ai7e Mataj performed in 166o in honour, respectively, of 
thesigning ofthe Peace ofthe Pyrenees with France,and ofthe wedding ofthe 
Infanta to the French king, Louis XIV. Hidalgoys recitative is metrically regu- 
lar and marked by word-painting devicesi it is expressive, but clearly distinct 
from the Italian style. In the semi-operas, the type of text setting is symbolic: 
mortals converse in Spoken dialogue and sing well-known traditional songs; 
gods communicate directly with mortals in newly composed solo songs; gods 
communicate indirectly and mysteriously with mortals in ensemble songs; and 
finally, gods communicate with each other in recitative.87 


Balletand opera at the French court under 
Louis XIV- 


Awell-known costume sketch depicts LouisXIV atthe age offourteen, richly 
adorned as the 'Tising Sun? for his sixth and final role in the Bujet de 1 Nztt 
(1653).88 The attractive young king stands in an elegant pose, his headdress 
a radiating golden sunburst. Isaac de Benseradeys verses in the Printed pro- 
gramme booklet allude metaphorically to Louiss youth and to the power of 
the throne;: 


Atthetop ofthe mountains, beginning to glow， 

Ialready receive such admiring regards 

Though Pve barely begun my long course through the sky. 
I give colour and shape to all things in my path， 

And whoever wants not to acknowledge my light 

Will soon suffer my heat. 


The az for LIAurore (Dawn) that precedes the king?”s entrance alludes to the 
defeat of the Fronde: "The noble stars of the night which triumphed in [the 
Sun?s] absence, dare not bear his presence”.89 With the Fronde undone, parlia- 
mentandtherebelliousnobleswereforced to accepttheunprecedented degree 
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ofmonarchical powerthathad been establishedbyLouisXIIIs prime minister， 
Cardinal Richelieu,and maintained by Mazarin. Thus began the era ofthe Sun 
King. 

Louisys reign entered a remarkable new phase with the death of Mazarin in 
1061. The king appointed no replacement, having resolved to rule personally， 
withouta prime minister. Shortly thereafter, he imprisoned his finance minis- 
ter, Nicolas Fouquet, and appropriated Fouquebs wealth and cultural projects 
forthe royal court. Fouquethad made the mistake offlaunting the opulence of 
his chateau at Vaux-le-Vicomte, and thus his personal ambitions, in a magni- 
ficent festival. To replace him, the king appointed Jean-Baptiste Colbert who 
established a series of royal academies, all engaged in ensuring that the arts 
Served the state by glorifying the king. Louis then focussed his attention on 
One of his several royal residences, Versailles, beginning the long process of 
turning a modest country lodge into a splendid chateau. (Eventually, in 1682， 
he would move the entire court into apartments at Versailles, thus cementing 
his control over the activities of the nobility.) In 1664, 1668 and 1674, while 
remodelling was in progress,theking bedazzled thearistocracy With grandiose 
festivals at Versailles, modelled on Fouquetes 记 -fated event, the decor allego- 
Tizing royal power.99 

Throughout the 165os and 166os many ballets and 7N4sca1Ua4des oOccUIred at 
the various royal residences, often for Carnival but during other seasons as 
well. These entertainments were rich in political allegory, IaU0jtte7ie, fantasy 
and sometimes satire. Since the life ofthe court revolved incessantly around 
the person ofthe king,and the monarch wasyoungand virile,important topics 
for ballet included the pleasures of love. Especially in the early years,，Louis 
Played all sorts of roles, not only those of gods, heroes and heroic lovers, and 
his skill as adancer was itselfatojpos. Ifhis costumesuggestedaless-than-kingly 
character - say, a madman or a demon - his splendid body, agility and grace， 
along with the mitigatingversesintheprogramme booklet, leftno doubtofthe 
king underneath. Nor did he always dance as a soloist. Partof the conventional 
rhetoric had to do with the audience”s supposed ability to identify the king 
among Several dancers similarly costumed and masked.?: 

At this time，a pujet de co consisted of an extended series of etyrees 
(entrances”) for different characters Or groups, each eztyreie comprising one OFr 
more dances. Interspersed here and there wereasmall number ofvocal pieces， 
usually ye&cik (solo az7S) or dialogues but sometimes choruses. The Presence of 
Italian virtuososatcourtprovided opportunitiesfor occasional variety,asinthe 
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Splendid Italian jamentsungbyAnna Bergerottiin the Baletdes47po1sdEgU1565 
of 1664.2% Large consorts ofcourt musicians provided the instrumental music， 
Starting with an overture. The instrumentalists were typically costumed and 
an integral part of the choreographed spectacle.93 A climactic “grand ballebe 
brought the entertainment to a close. Ballets were now performed on Stages， 
facing the audience. The symmetrical figures of the choreography were thus 
meant to be appreciated from the front rather than from above. 

Ballets rarely had plots but always had themes; for instance, the Bajetde 
和 Naitrepresenteda succession ofunrelated events startingatduskandending at 
daybreak. Its eztyries rangedfrom the mythological to theexoticand burlesque， 
its characters from allegorical figures and gods to merchants and bandits. In 
addition to the texts to be set to music, the poet wrote clever verses for the 
Spectators to read, metaphorically merging the courtly behaviour ofeach noble 
dancer with the character he or she portrayed. Some, such as those from the 
Balpet de Naiit given above, were political and deferential; others alluded 
obliquely to courtiers” personalities. A _ ballet thus served as a mirror, repre- 
Senting the court to itselfand to foreign dignitaries by cleverly interweaving 
veiled gossip with magnificent spectacle.94 

As part of his consolidation of authority in 1661, Louis chose a 人 avourite 
musician. Among Several professional artists who had danced alongside the 
cOUrtiers in the Balet de Nat in 1653 was a young Italian whose French- 
Styled name was Jean-Baptiste Lully (1632-87). Lully had begun his career in 
thehousehold oftheking?scousin; thisballetwas hisfirstopportunity to dance 
at the royal court. A month later he received the first of his appointments to 
the MzsigNe de cpampbye dir yoi asacomposer ofinstrumental music. In 1661 
he was appointed SU1itteNiaaNt of the Msigxe de Ma cpalpbye and was granted 
French citizenship by the king.IThanks to his talentas violinist composer and 
dancer, and also to his skill at self-promotion, Lully virtually monopolised the 
role of composer oftheatre musicat court for a period ofabout three decades. 
He wrote music for some thirty balletk de coxy and MUScajUades; at first as part 
of a team of composers but soon alone. From 1664 to 167o he also collabo- 
rated with the great comic playwright Moliere on comtedies-balletk, plays rang- 
ing 位 om pastoral to burlesque in character, incorporating extended passages 
ofsongand dance. (Thesewereperformed both at courtandatMolieres public 
theatre in Paris.) The last fifteen years of Lully”s life would be devoted mainly 
to Opera. 
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In 167othekingwasscheduled to danceinanewcomtldie-baletbbuthishealth 
didnotpermitit.9; Heneverreturnedtothestage.Louisswithdrawal,coupled 
With the poet Benserade;s decision to retire eftectively broughtan end to the 
coOntinuous stream of galetk de cow. Lullys brilliant Balet de Piore (1669), in 
which Louis had again danced as the Sun, turned outto bethe lastofthe long 
Series.(Isolated courtballets,featuringayounger generation ofdancers,would 
oOccurin the 168os.)AsforMoliere”scomtldies-balietk,afterfallingoutwith Lully 
the playwright continued the series in Paris with the composer Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier(1643-17o4)untilhis death in 1673.The mostsuccessful cojtlidies- 
Zaletk, such as Ze goW1Geo1s ge1t 帮 omt1e (167o; Lully) and Ze MUlade 12091z011e 
(1672-3; CharpentierD), were Sometimes revived at coUFt in Subsequent years. 

It was in the transitional atmosphere of the early 167os that French opera 
tookhold, initially through the eftorts ofthe poet Pierre Perrin but ultimately 
through the inspired partnership of Lully and the poet Philippe Quinault 
(1635-88). In 1672 the king and Colbert granted Lully a monopoly on the 
establishment of an Academie Royale de Musique in Paris. The official docu- 
ment specified that the charge of the academy was to produce operas before 
the king, but that to defray expenses, Lully was permitted to produce them 
before a paying public as well. In actuality, the academy was Principallya pub- 
lic opera theatre.Ayear after its formation, Louis gave Lully the theatre in the 
Palais-Royal in Paris (which had been Moliere”s) for his public productions.96 

New operas appearedalmoston an annual basis.They wereenormously suc- 
cessful,andLullyeventuallybegan publishing thescores.Thekingtookadirect 
interest in these works, often selecting the subject-matter forthelibrettos and 
Sometimes even attending rehearsals at couUrt. Separate librettos Were printed 
for court and public audiences, the former by royal command and the latter 
(to besoldatthe doorofthe theatre) atLullys expense. The presence of couUrIt 
musicians on Lully”xs payroll, officially not permitted,，was, at least initially， 
a Simple necessity: the best-qualified musicians were those he had trained at 
coUrt.97 In short, here the distinction between 'court opera" and'public opera” 
becomes blurred. 

In1673 LullyandQuinaultcreatedanewgenre,thetagedie ez7MWi0Ue,which 
Ooccupied themfortheremainderoftheir careers.Thelibrettos,wWriittenentirely 
inyexslpbyesare drawn fromancientmyth (e.g.,41ceste,4bs, Ppaetozt)and chival- 
ric romance (47Mladis, Rolatd, 471i0e). Laden with supernatural spectacle, they 
mingleheroictragicomedy, pastoral and bajllet. For dialoguesand monologues 
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Lully invented a melodious sort of recitative over an active bass line. In using 
Pitch and rhythm to match the shifting accentuation of the poetry, he is said 
to have imitated the declamation of the great tragedienne La ChampmeslE.98 
The musical style as a whole is short-breathed and characterised by the art- 
名 ] arrangement of linked and nested segments, much like the organisation of 
plantingsinaformal French garden. Miniature 41s (each crystallisingathought 
oremotion), cadential refrains for solo singers, briefensembles and occasional 
instrumental ritornellos minglewith passages of recitative to create large-scale， 
patterned scene Structures. The scenes within a given acb in turn, are elided; 
modulatory gestures in the continuo mark the entrance and exit of characters. 
Finally, at the highest organisational level, the five acts - performed without 
pause and marked by spectacular changes of scenery during the entractes - 
form a symmetrical structure, with keys and dramatic settings often pivoting 
around a weighty action in Act III.99 

Each act includes a diveztisseMtejt 坟 a grOUP action central to the plot, such as 
a celebration or Titual, in which musical speech gives way to dance and song 
as the means of communication. It typically comprises dances, choruses with 
danced interludes, brief az7s, and reprises of these items, all in a loosely sym- 
metrical arrangement,. Some dances have names denoting particular rhythmic 
and expressive types (sarabande?，'“gavotte” and the like); others are labelled 
vaguely 'entree' or "air. In all cases, choreography ranged from regular step 
patterns and figures to the use of gesture and pantomime to paint character 
and action. Lully”s chorus and dance troupe represented the voices and bodies 
of the same collective characters - e.g.，'Shepherds who sing and shepherds 
who dance”. Choral singers, dance troupe and soloists performed in seamless 
alternation: theaudience was invited to focusnowon dance,nowWonsongeach 
elucidating the meaning ofthe other.1o? In the case ofa song based on dance 
rhythms (and juxtaposed with the related dance),Lully wrote the dance music 
first, and Quinault later added words.:21 

AprincipalelementofthemusicisLully?sdistinctive orchestralstyle,exploit- 
ing the contrasting sonorities of the violin band and the oboe band, as well as 
contrast between trio and tutti textures.19 The style is evident in the stately 
French overtures,theintroductory7itoxjtelesandbyrelxidesthatsetthemoodfor 


98 Rosow, French Baroque Recitative as an Expression of Tragic Declamation'. 

99 Couvreur, Jeai-Babtist 如 ZL,pp.339-42;Legrand,“Pexsle deLullyetQuinaulb;Rosow, “The Articu- 
lation ofLullys Dramatic Dialogue'”;Rosow, “Making Connections;VWood,Mzxsicatd Dra4 访 e TYagEdie 
E1 INNSTGNE 

100 Harris-Warrick, “Recovering the Lullian DimyertssemeNtP; Pierce and Thorp, "The Dances in Lully?s 
Peysle:. 

101 本 -L. Lecerf de La Vi6ville，Cozzja7aiso1 Ce UZ MUS19UNe itxliel1e， et de 1 MUNS19Ne .Fatf0ise, 2nd edn 
(Brussels, 17o5-6; repr. Geneva, 1972), part2, PP. 218-19. 

102 Spitzer and Zaslaw, THpe Biz 太 of the Oxcpestrx, pp. 7o-104. 
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entering characters, the dance music, and accompaniments of all sorts. Much 
of Lullys conventional imagery involves the orchestra - for instance, the oboe 
band in rustic settings, murmuring recorders and strings in so7tieik (sleep 
Scenes?), or fast orchestral runs and dotted rhythms in depictions of monsters 
and Furies， 

The plots are allegories of courtly society. Audiences were moved because 
they could identify with the situations and emotions they saw portrayed on 
Stage.1o3 A characteristic example is Perske (1682), derived from the myth of 
Perseusand Andromeda.lo4 Itis founded on two intertwined themes.Thefirst 
is political: a succession ofterrors broughtuponapopulation whose queen has 
angered a powerful goddess, coupled with deliverance from those terrors bya 
courageousyoung demigod,withthehelp ofotherpowerfuldeities. France Was 
atwWarin 1682; and whether or notthelibretto is an "operah cle 六 ,representing 
particular real campaigns and battles,lo5 it certainly concerns heroic Victory 
OVer a Series of enemies. The second theme is a complex love entanglement 
involvingfourpeople,threeofthem rackedbyguilt furyandpain.Thepairwho 
loveunwiselyareatragicwomanandavillainous man (bass); the latter serves as 
afoilfortheyounghero (paxte-coptre),triumphantin loveaswellasinbattle.A 
chorus and a dance troupe take a variety of collective roles, some Supernatural 
(e.g.,the'infernal divinitieswho bring Pluto?s assistance to Persee) and others 
human. Their most important role is that of the populace, who participate in 
the action as it unfolds. The pivotal third act focusses on Meduse (Medusai 
a tenor role, since men normally portrayed grotesque females). She presents 
herself not just as a snake-headed monster but also as a wronged and defiant 
Woman.lo6 The jassacuile danced by joyful courtiers in the presence of VEnus 
near the end ofthe opera unites the two themes.12%7 Its lush variations over the 
descending minor-tetrachord ostinato representtherestoration ofmonarchical 
social orderlo8 and also the triumph oflove. 

While Louis was often apotheosized asApollo or Hercules in his youth, the 
Propaganda machine of the 166os had gradually transformed the king him- 
Self into a demigod.129 In several tagqedies ex MigUe, youthful heroes reflect 
Louis (forever frozen in his youthful prime), not the other way around.“In 


103 Norman, Toxched 思 妇 e Graces, pp. 33-8. 

104 Joxkmtal of Sevejteelt 太 -Cett Msic， 1o/1 (2oo4) <Phttp://sscmr-jscm.org/jscmy 
Vlo/nol.html>,is devoted entirelyto studies ofLully?s Persle. Forthe music, seeJ. B. Lully, Persee: tragedie 
EN51GWUe (Paris, 1682; repr. New York, 1998). 

105 Couvreur, Jea1-Babptiste ZL pp. 344, 364-5. 

106 Bolduc, From Marvel to Camp:>. 

107 Pierce and Thorp, The Dances in Lully”s Persle", para. 3.24, Section 4,，and video 2. 

108 Burgess, "The Chaconne and the Representation of Sovereign Power in Lullys 4xaadis (1684) and 
Charpentier's Medee (1693), pp. 84-6. 

109 NEraudau, 7Z2OpDtje dk Roi-soleil chaps 2-4;Apostolides,'From Roisoletlto Louis le Grand:. 
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Perseus", wroteLully,'Idiscovered the image ofYour Majesty...In describing 
the wonderful gifts that Perseus received from the gods, and the astonishing 
undertakings that he achieved so gloriously, I trace a portrait of the heroic 
qualities and prodigious actions of Your Majesty.?119 

The extended prologue of Perxsee is a conventional panegyric to Louis, per- 
formed by theallegorical figures ofLa Vertu (Virtue) and La Fortune and their 
followers. La Vertu?s followers,a high-voiced chorus and female dance troupe， 
inhabita pastoral setting. La Fortune”s followers,a mixed choirand male dance 
troupe, enter to a powerful march, the scene having been transformed into a 
formal garden，with symmetrically arranged statues, flowers and fountains. 
The two troupes agreethat their unnamed 'Hero (understood to be the king) 
tempers his questfor fortune with virtue,and isa giftofthe godsforthe benefit 
of humankind. La Fortune?s formal garden evidently represented the civilised 
ambience of French courtly culture, carried far and wide "for the benefit of 
humankind: - in partb ironically, by Louisys wars ofaggression. 

For a variety of reasons - in particular Louiss increasing preoccupation 
with religion and morality, along with Lully”s personal disgrace Over a SeX 
Scandal - the king distanced himself from opera starting in the mid 168os. 
Lully”s academy passed to his heirs at his death as a simple public theatre. 
Moreover, in all the arts the powerful state mythology waned in significance. 
By presenting himselfas theequal ofthe gods,Louishad irrevocably weakened 
them. The gods became (in the words of one arthistorian) convenient instru- 
ments of pleasure”.111 As the seventeenth century gave way to the eighteenth， 
French opera turned away from heroism and increasingly towards charming 
tales ofhuman and divine love, much influenced by the visual imagery of the 
CO1NIMedia delParte and the lush music of the Italian cantata. Only Venus and 
Cupid maintained their dominion. 
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Mask and illusion: Italian opera after 1637 


TIM CARTER 


Thereareseveral differenthistories ofseventeenth-centuryoperathatmightbe 
wiitten. One Would take as its starting-point Jacopo Peris Eoitidice (libretto by 
Ottavio Rinuccini), staged in Florence on 6 October 16oo during the festivities 
forthe wedding of Maria de Mediciand Henri IV of France. Ex7idice has obvi- 
ous Ioots in sixteenth-century theatrical traditions, including the zj 如 71zedi 
and also immediate precedents in various Florentine entertainments Staged 
during the 159os. Yet it remains totemic because it is the first example of 
the genre to Survive complete. Locating the "beginning? of opera in 16oo is 
obviously convenient: the new century coincides with what many have subse- 
quently viewed as a new artistic era, the Baroque, and indeed, opera is often 
Viewed as the Baroque genre a7 excelietce. This history would also have other 
merits, not least because seventeenth-century (and, indeed, later) opera could 
not have been conceived without Peris invention of musical recitative, and 
no less important, without Rinuccinis precedent for what quickly became 
Standard poetic techniques for librettos. 

But we could tell another, different history. The operas performed in the 
north Italian courts and in Rome in the first third or so of the seventeenth 
century formed just part of a broader gamut of princely entertainment that 
also embraced plays with zzte7iedi, pa 友 , Mascpexate,and various kinds oftourT- 
naments (on foob horseback or watenD.! Court operas were not necessarily 
identified as belonging to a distinct genre - given that the parameters of such 
Works remained in fux - and indeed few courts appreciated them specifically 
as music-dramas. Early comments thatthe recitative-Style was 'tedious square 
with the notion that princes and their courtiers Were reluctant merely to Sit 
and watch a drama played out in music, preferring instead to be amazed by 
Spectacular Scenic display, and also to participate actively in the spectacle, for 
example by way ofdance. Thus the history of court opera comprises only iso- 
lated, one-o 住 works, each of which were SUi.Ieze1is, and each beholden to the 
changing demands for court entertainment in Specific times and places. 


1 Carter, “The North Italian Courts”. 
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By this reading, the real history of opera might begin only in 1637, when 
the Teatro San Cassiano in Venice opened its doors to a paying public and 
began to perform operas on a regular basis, soon to be joined by other com- 
mercial theatres in Venice and, eventually, elsewhere in Italy. The year 1637 
may not be so convenient as 16oo, but the geographical location of this new 
Start in Operatic history has distinct advantages. Venice was a republic, not a 
duchy, and was governed at least in Principle (although not in facb on near- 
democratic lines. The Venetian state Was also (in appearance, but again, not 
in facb resolutely secular: its famous resistance to ecclesiastical interference 
Was made concrete in the Interdict of 16o6, when Venetians as a body were 
threatened with excommunication bythe Pope. Asa secular republic- thelast 
Surviving such state in Italy except for Genoa - Venice has obvious attractions 
for those modern historians who prefer to regard both the Church and the 
COUFt as the last bastions of repressive orthodoxy and thus unable to Pro- 
mote oreven countenance political,economic,social or cultural innovation. In 
the context of this Whig (rather than Tory) view of Phistory, it is almost 
inevitable that opera, a genre of such significance for the VWestern art tradi- 
tion, should seem to have found its ideal home in a republican environment. 

Venice already had "public” and other theatres that staged dramatic perfor- 
mances, often with considerableamounts ofmusic.> Butthereis no doubtthat 
opera Underwent a new Start in 1637. The Teatro S. Cassiano was quickly fol- 
lowed bytheTeatro SS.Giovannie Paolo(1639),theTeatro S.Moise (164o)and 
the Teatro Novissimo (1641). Five new operas were performed in Venice in the 
threeseasonsfollowingtheopening oftheTeatro S.Cassiano:some gohad been 
performed there by 165o. Here, then, we tend to find established the produc- 
tion mechanisms that dominate operaforatleastthe nexttwo centuries: opera- 
houses offering regular seasons mixing new operas with revivals to aticket- (OFr 
Subscription-) buying audience and managed by an owner or impresario; Star 
Singers commanding sizeable fees; and large production teams ranging from 
Poets, scene-designers, composers and choreographers through the rank and 
file ofthe chorus and orchestra to thelowly sellers oftickets, printed literature 
andrefreshments. Similarly,the steady stream ofnewworksforwhich contem- 
porary audiences clamoured - coupled with the growth of fixed conventions 
thatmake many ofthem variations on a basictheme - also gave opera a perma- 
nence and a tradition that had been so sorely lacking before. Venetian theatres 
and their impresarios had found a recipe for success that, if not without risk， 
could generate profit. Indeed, one can speak of a veritable opera factory, with 
librettists, singers, stage and costume designers,and - notnecessarily towards 


2 Shiff,'Arethe Grimani BanquetPlays“Rappresentazionimusicali>?; MacNeil, Maxsic ad TOM OHte 
CoNtW1Edia de147 妇 训 如 eat 妇 Sixteet 太 Ce] 
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the top ofthe pecking order- composersall earning something ofaliving from 
What was clearly a growth industry. 

In economic and other terms, the contrast with court opera could not be 
more marked: courtentertainments may have been importantfor prestige,and 
may also have served other symbolic purposes, but they inevitably resulted in 
financial loss rather than gain: profit, at least in modern capitalist terms, did 
not even figure in the equation. However, the conventional view of Venetian 
(re)public(an)operaissomewhatsimplistic:itwasbyno meansas'“public(orfor 
that matter, as republican) as WVhiggish commentators have wished to assume. 
Indeed, it often relied on the support ofnoble patrons and academies in ways 
not so different from its couUrt counterpart, and it tended, at least in its early 
Stages, to follow earlier examples of the genre in thematic and stylistic terms. 
Venetian opera, like its courtly counterparb could also serve political purposes， 
whetherto glorify the stateand its government or to fixa social agenda. More- 
over, to make a clear-cut distinction between couUrtand public opera is also to 
ignore the mixed modes of production and consumption that in 人 fact tended 
to dominate the period.3 Jean-Baptiste Lully?s tragldies ez NigUe, While cer- 
tainly courtly in Orientation and function, werealso performed in a reasonably 
public theatre in an Urban environment (the Palais-Royal in Paris) frequented 
by the lesser French nobility and gentry. Conversely, even when operas were 
performed at court, they were scarcely the opposite of "public, i.e.,，Private， 
withallthatimplies in terms oflocation,function and consumption. Even ifwe 
must treat with a grain ofsalt the claim that Monteverdirs 47ix71N0, for the fes- 
tivities celebrating the wedding of Prince Francesco Gonzaga and Margherita 
of Savoy in Mantua in 16o8, was presented before an audience of 6,ooo,4 it is 
clear that courtly entertainment also had its public face. Later in the century， 
leading members ofthe ruling Medici 包 mily in Florence worked closely with 
Venetian theatre-owners to recruit, nurture and exploit talented singers, and 
acted as impresarios to arrange performances in anumber of different theatri- 
cal spaces Within their state, some courtly, some public, and some linked to 
academies.; Similarly, Duke Francesco II dEste of Modena was quite happy， 
it seems, to stage Operas imported ffom Venice with singers from his cajelii， 
位 om other nearby courts, and even professionals recruited on the "open: mar- 
ket in a theatre that was seemingly independent 人 om the court (and run by 
an impresario, Marchese Decio Fontanelli) and yet strongly supported by the 
ducal treasury. 

3 Bianconi and Walker， Production，Consumption and Political Function of Seventeenth-Century 
contemporary estimate Was 4,0oo, Which also seems too highj; see Carter, Mozteve7di2S WMSicaL 


THeatre, p. 79. 
5 Mamone,，"Most Serene Brothers-Princes-Impresarios”. 
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It is clear that operas written for, and first performed in, Venice could quite 
easily be transplanted into court theatres with or without adjustment, and 
coOmposers could move quite easily 他 om one type of theatre to the other. The 
rather chequered career of Antonio Cesti (1623-69) is a good example, taking 
him from his native Arezzo through Volterra, Florence, Venice，Innsbruck， 
Rome, Vienna and back to Florence, where he metan Untimely death (he may 
have been poisoned by his rivals) at the age of 46. He was a tenor, an organist 
and above all a composer of cantatas and of operas for the theatres of Venice， 
Innsbruck and Vienna. His works include the sumptuous court opera 7 bomio 
io 和 ro,with 24 differentstagesetsandalarge-scale orchestra,staged in Vienna in 
1068 (itwas originallyintendedto celebratethemarriageofEmperorLeopoldI 
in 1666). But he also wrote operas on the Venetian model, including 4/essaxzidro 
VitCttoz 友 Se stesso (1651), 7Z2479id (1655)，O7xoztea (1656) and Za Dow (1657). 
To judge by its number of performances, Oromztea (to a libretto by Giacinto 
Andrea Cicognini) was one of the most Successful operas of its time: it was 
performed in Genoa (166o, 1661), Rome and Florence (1661), Turin (1662)， 
Ferrara(1663),Milan (1664),Macerata(1665)and Bologna(1665,1669),Venice 
(1666),，Bergamo,，Brescia and Palermo (1667),， Lucca (1668), Portomaggiore 
(167o),Naples(1674),ReggioEmilia(1674),Hanover(1678)andVenice(1683). 

Thisspread ofperformanceswas notunusual.Therelativelyshortseasonsfor 
opera in Venice (the main one was Carnival, traditionally from 26 December， 
StStephen?s Day,tojustbefore Lent)left considerable time fortouring,and by 
the mid 164os a group known as the Febiarmonici (Musicians ofApollo7) was 
performing operas across northern Italy (for example, Sacrati"s Za jp 如 a2z2z0 
in Piacenza in 1644) and in Paris in early 1645.6 The company was modelled 
on the touring co7tedia dePaxrte troupes that had been a part of the Italian 
theatrical scene long before the development of opera. Performances by the 
Febiarmonici - there may have been several companies with the name - are 
recorded in Genoa (1644),，Florence and Lucca (1645)，Genoa and Florence 
(1646), Genoa,Bolognaand Milan (1647), Bologna, Turin,Reggio Emilia, Fer- 
rara and Rimini (1648), Milan (1649) and Lucca (165o), with operas such as 
Za ji jazz2a and Cavallis EOisto and Ciaso1pe. In early 165o, the company 
Was brought to Naples by the Viceroy, Count dOfiate, who was anXious to 
exploit theatrical entertainments as a means of restoring normality after the 
Masaniello uprising of 1647-8. Cavallirs Didome was staged in October, and in 
165l, the Febiarmonici performed Exzto and C?4asote, and also Monteverdi>s 
工 27CO70102101e di Pojbbea (as 1 Nero1e). They also gave the premiere of Cavalli>s 
Teyremojzda to celebrate the Spanish victory in Catalonia (and also the Queen 


6 Bianconiand Walker, "Dalla Fizta azza alla Treotd02; Murata, “Why the First Opera Given in Paris 
WasntRoman . 
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of Spain?s birthday) in Decempber 1652. With the departure of Count dOfiate 
in late 1653, the company transferred to the Teatro San Bartolomeo (from 
April 1654).Their precarious financial position was exacerbated by the plague 
of 1656, but performances resumed the following year until 1668, largely of 
revised Venetian Operas. 

Of course, taking a work from one city to another might prompt changes 
and revisions to suit the new context - Substitute prologues could be partic- 
ularly useful in this light - and different audience expectations. For example， 
when Jacopo Melanis Brcole im 7Tebe,stagedbytheAccademia degli Immobili in 
Florence to celebrate the wedding of Grand Duke Cosimo III and Marguerite 
Louise of Orlkans in 1661, was revived in Venice a decade later, the plot was 
reworked,thezztemiedi removed,thespectacularstageeffects cutdownrecita- 
tives Shortened or omitted, and the whole compressed from five to three acts. 
However, the mere possibility of such changes is witness to the increasingly 
fixedand formulaic nature ofthe genre:the codification ofliteraryand musical 
conventions,and the stabilising of fixed textual and musical forms, permitted 
theeasyand effective interpolation or substitution ofdiscrete units within the 
whole without necessarily affecting its integrity. 

Part of the problem of definition, and at the root of many other difficulties 
in creating a convincing history of seventeenth-century opera, is the sheer 
Scale ofthe repertory, which is hard to conceive and impossible to rationalise. 
To judge by Claudio Sartoris catalogue of printed opera librettos to 18oo， 
the number of seventeenth-century operas stretches into four figures even 
acCcepting that not every Surviving 1libretto represents a different opera. In 
effect, composers operated on a production line. There are 3o operas Securely 
attributed to Francesco Cavalli (16o2-76), and perhaps another 1o. Giovanni 
LegrenZi (1626-9o) wiote 18, Cesti and Alessandro Melani (1639-17o03) 12 
each, and Melanis elder brother, Jacopo (1623-76), 1o. Pietro Andrea Ziani 
(1616-84) produced 28 operas, mostly for Venice, and the list of theatrical 
works by his nephew, Marc"Antonio (5. 1653-1715) has 47 items, 24 of which 
are new Operas (the restareadaptations and other theatrical genres), produced 
atarate (athis peak) of2 or 3 new works per year. Antonio Sartorio (163o-8o) 
wrote 15 Operas mostly forVenice; Agostino Steftani(1654-1728) wrote 17 for 
Munich, Hanoverand Diisseldorft and Alessandro Scarlatti (166o-1725) wrote 
Some 35 Operas before 17oo, and another 3o or so after. Even relatively minor 
figures could produce worksin significantnumbers: GiovanniAntonio Boretti 
(C.164o-1672),8 operas,1666-72; Domenico Freschi(c.163o-171o),13,1677- 
85; Carlo Grossi(c.1634-1688),4; FrancescoLucio(c.1628-1658),5;Francesco 
Sacrati (1605-5o), 6. These numbers are not Unusual for opera composers in 
later generations: Handel wrote 46, Cimarosa almost 6o, Paisiello 8o or So， 
Rossini 39, Donizetti some 65, and Verdi 28. But for the seventeenth century 
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(andalsotheeighteenth),ahugeamountofthe surviving repertory- itselfonly 
a proportion of what was Staged - lies unperformed, unedited, unstudied and 
therefore unknown. 

It is usually the case in music-historical inquiry that we are aware only of 
the tip of the iceberg: much the same applies to, say, the Symphony in the 
Second half of the eighteenth century, or the piano sonata in the nineteenth. 
Yetin the case ofthese later repertories, the works thatpercolate to the surface 
and therefore come to Our attention normally do so by way of canon-forming 
Processes, and thus by some measure of aesthetic value, however much we 
mightdeploretheblind prejudicesthatthisentails.A canonis,ofcourse,highly 
exclusive, and will rarely operate fairly, so it must be some part of the job of 
the musicologist to expose canonic chauvinism and to discover new musical 
worlds. Butthis is notto say that works already elevated by the canon should 
consequently be ijgnored. For seventeenth-century opera, however, a canon is 
hardly yetin place, and therefore it is very hard to know even where to startin 
producing an account of the repertory. Even assuming that one can get Some 
kind ofgrip on so largea corpus,the question remains ofhow to identify works 
ofvalue, or even to decide how value might be determined in the first place. 

Onemight,ofcourse,relyonsomecontemporarymeasureofpopularity (e.g.， 
number of performances or revivals) or indeed on what seventeenth-century 
audiences and critics had to say about these operas. However, popularity is 
fickle, and there is little opera criticism as such from this period. More prob- 
lematic, 让 by no means untypically so, is just what audiences might have val- 
ued anyway. John Evelyn, for example, was mightily impressed by Giovanni 
Roverttas Bicole MTidia, which he saw during his visit to Venice in June 1645: 


This night...we wentto the Opera, which are Comedies & other plays repre- 
Sented in Recitative Musicby the mostexcellent Musitians vocal & Instrumen- 
tal,together with variety ofSeeanes [Szc] painted & contrived with no lesseartof 
Perspective,and Machines, forflying in the aire, &c other wonderfull motions. 
So taken together it is doubtlesse one of the most magnificent 作 expensfull 
diversions the Wit of Men can invent: The historie was 五 ercxles in Lydia, the 
Seanes chang?d 13 times, The 亿 mous Voices,47010 RezcidaaRoman, Sc reputed 
thebesttrebleofVWomen; butthere was an FEztUcp ,thatin myopinion surpass?d 
her, and a Cezoveze that sung an incomparable Base: This held us by the Eyes 
and Eares til two in the Morning . . .7 


Evelyn was delighted by the experience, he admired the lavish scenery and 
the machines,and he enjoyed the singers, including the fmous Anna Renzi, a 


7 E.S.de Beer (ed.), THe Diazy ofr71opot Eyebmi (London, 1959), pp. 228-9. 
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castrato and a bass from Genoa. He seems to have cared little about the Story， 
and he says nothing about the musical score (which is now losb). 

Afurtherdifficultyforthescholaristhestatusofthosescoresthatdosurvive- 
almostall in manuscript - and of the “works that they contain. Seventeenth- 
Century opera manuscripts range from rough copies bearing all the signs of 
(repeated) use in the theatre - performance annotations, instructions for trans- 
Position,， pages added and removed (by inserts,，paste-overs，excisions), and 
material revised or deleted - to clean copies with jlittle or no trace of direct 
useand probably serving as an objectto be presented to a patron, treasured by 
a COnnoisseur, or lodged in alibrary. The closer the copyto some performance 
environment, the more scrappy it usually becomes: gaps are left (e.g., in the 
inner instrumental parts) to be filled out on demand, and successive layers of 
alterations (in rehearsal and through performance) make it ever harder to con- 
Struct an original text, Or to determine which of several possible texts is the 
'finishedwork.Themostfamousexample oftheperiodisalso quitetypical:the 
two Surviving scores of Monteverdis Z220tco7o142io1e 必 Pobbjpea (both probably 
位 om the early 165os) differ quite widely on numerous levels of detail ranging 
他 om the large scale (Scenes and their order, the extentand nature ofthe music 
within themy) to the small (different instrumental ritornellos, a host of varia- 
tionsatthelevelofthe phraseoreven ban.Itisnow widelyaccepted thatnotall 
the music in the surviving versions of Pobjpea is by Monteverdi (whether some 
earlier version of the opera ever was entirely by him is a diftferent question)， 
and that it is presently impossible to recover the musical text as it Was first 
performed in 1643.8 

One might reasonably treat the Pobpjpea(s) we have as works in and of them- 
Selves, independent of the problematic issues of their attribution or whether 
they were actually used on the stage. Thus we may or may not be able to per- 
form and studya given composer?s Pojpjped (Monteverdi?s),but we can do so for 
eitherversion oftheoperathatsurvives.This position wouldtroubleonlythose 
fiercely (if unreasonably, for the seventeenth century) committed to notions 
of the composers authoritative "voice and/or of a definitive UVytext But even 
this "worlks is only partial. Our sources certainly preserve traces of something 
called Z22tco7o142io1e 丰 Pobbjed (orZa co7oUlatio1e 下 Pobbjea,orTNerole),butas 
Evelyn?s comments suggest, what we see on the page provides only the barest 
Starting point for what we actually experience in the theatre, given that the 
overall theatrical context (Sets, staging, movement and dancing, and the grain 
ofthevoices)isanintegralpartoftheoperaticexercise.The musical manuscript 
is as close to the staged work as an architecbs drawings to a finished building. 


8 Curtis, Za Pobpjpea zzbasticctata>. 
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Thisis notto saythatthesescores necessarily,orevensomehovwneedfleshing 
out in terms of musical notes, as has often been assumed.? The claim that the 
musical sources for Pobpjpea, and for most Cavalli operas, are in the manner of 
Sketches (Or 'Skeletons”, as they have been called) has regularly been used as 
an excuse forall manner ofadditions, only sporadically tasteful, ranging from 
lavish orchestral accompaniments to more modest ritornellos and sinfonias. 
This has been done on the somewhat dubious grounds that it gets us closer 
either to What the composer "intended” (even if he did not necessarily get 
What he wanted) or to what regularly happened in the seventeenth-century 
Opera-house (even ifit was not what the composer wished). “Intentiony is, of 
Course, famously problematic, particularly in a period, and in a genre, where 
the compositional act was not granted quasi-scriptural significance. A claim 
for common Practice might seem more reasonable (although it would still 
exclude thenotionthatthe Teatro SS. GiovanniePaoloinVenicehada modern 
Symphony orchestra in its pib. Itwas a fact ofoperatic life that should a singer 
need an aria adjusted to suit the voice, or should a change of set or movement 
from A to B require some extra instrumental music, then it would be done 
without question or fuss. In this sense, "authenticity would permit taking any 
liberties with a seventeenth-century operatic Score that might be needed for 
performance?s sake, within the bounds of contemporary Practice. 

For the historian, however, the problems are ofa different order. The perils 
of lookingatoperaticmusic (in thesense ofthescore) divorcedfromeverything 
elsethatgoesto makean opera(thelibretto,staging, performance)are obvious. 
But failures to understand the intricacies of Seicento Italian poetry and its 
musical (or notb) implications, to realise justhow many sets are needed to stage 
agivenVenetian operaandhowtheymightbe changed in view oftheaudience， 
Oreven to considerthe casting ofsingers,haveledtosomefamouslyinadequate 
readings,andattimes drasticmisreadings,ofworks in the seventeenth-century 
repertory. Our rather Romantic belief that opera is, in the end, an inherently 
musical art-form is in partconditioned bythehistorical roots ofour discipline， 
and in part (ifmore perniciously) byan attemptto rescue opera from the messy 
and contingent World of the theatre to place it on the pedestal of absolute 
music. It also, one must admit, reflects the common experience of seeing an 
opera in a terrible production with fourth-rate singers still managing to make 
Some musical and dramatic effect. Operas can be very resilient ffom that point 
of view, and one might assume that they were equally so in the seventeenth 
century: the more interesting question is just what gave them this resilience in 
the first place. 


9 Forthe various positions adopted by Alan Curtis, Nikolaus Harnoncourt, Rene Jacobs and Raymond 
Leppard, see Carter, Mozteyeydi2s MUWSiCaL THeatye, ppP. 11-12. 
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The problems ofhandling this massive repertory in terms of its sheer num- 
bers, and of defining the seventeenth-century Operatic "works, have produced 
Some rather odd distortions in the literature. Aside from Monteverdi, Cavalli， 
Steffani, Stradella and Alessandro Scarlatti,lo there are few Italian opera com- 
poserswho seemsignificantorcolourfulenoughto warrantastandard life-and- 
works treatment. The relative lack of a canon of “greab Seventeenth-century 
operas within the regular operatic repertory also means that there are Very 
few single operas that will gain a monograph all oftheir own: the well-known 
Series of Cambridge Opera Handbooks included just Monteverdirs Ofeo, and 
not even Purcells Dido wid4ezeas (orasingle Handel opera). Accordingly, the 
tendency has been to try to make sense of this broad canvas by way of generic 
narratives focussing in large part on typologies or Specific themes.: Useful 
though these narratives are, they often fail to treatindividual worksas a whole， 
and the central sections of the present chapter mark a conscious attempt to 
redress the imbalances thatensue. Ihave chosen three Italian operas from the 
period that have scant canonic status (save that they are available in facsim- 
jle or modern edition), that are rarely performed, and indeed that tend to be 
dismissed in studies ofthis repertory. I place each in its various historical and 
other contexts. But mostimportant, Itry to showhowand why we might care 
about them as objects in and ofthemselves. Much ofthis music has been silent 
for centuries, and it is impossible to bring it to life in printed prose. Yet it is 
worth giving it some kind of voice. 


Francesco Cavalli (16o2-76), G1 LO11 到 4jpol10 
e 友 Dajjre (164o) 


Ifone seeks a connection between court opera of the first third of the seven- 
teenth centuryand Venetian “public*opera from 1637onwards,itisprobablyto 
be found in Rome. The new theatrical genres involving music took root there 
in both spiritual and secular contexts.2 Emilio de” Cavajlieri7s Rabpb7eSeNt 如 - 
帮 o1pe 下 47102100 et 友 Co1bo (16oo)j, the first fully sung music-drama to survive 
complete (although it is not very dramatic), was in the mould of a Sac7a 74b- 
eselta2z1o1e linked to Oratorian traditions; other'sacred? operas were closer to 


10 Glover Cayalli Timms，Pobia 太 op the Bayogyei Gianturco, 4Lessatdro Stbradeliai Grout, 41essatd1o 
SCca1ia 起 . 

11 The obvious example is Ellen Rosand?s very fine Ojpera zi SevejzteeN 太 -Cetty ViCe, to Which the 
Present chapter mightappear to bea countertext although in 人 包 ctit is an intertext, My specific remarks on 
the operas, below, are best anchored within the broader contexts and typologies established by Rosand. 
For important examples of other thematic approaches, see Heller, BlLexzls of Eloyxezcei Schulze, Odysseys 
2 Teed 厅 . 

12 A convenient overview is provided in Hammond, Maxsic azd sbectacle 训 Bayogxe 及 o11e, pp. 183-254. 
See also Murata, Objeras jp7 切 e Pajal Co 化 
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Jesuit school-dramas, as in the case of Agostino Agazzaris Ex1elio (Seminario 
Romano, 16o6) and Orttavio Catalani>s Davidxs Mstcxls (Collegio Germanico， 
1013). However,theconfluence ofprelatesand princesin Romealso prompted 
Secular entertainments in the manner of(and on similar mythological subjects 
to) operas typical of the north Italian courts: Stefano Landis Za Moxte Ofeo 
(1619),，Filippo Vitalirs 47etzxsa (162o), and Domenico Mazzocchis Za cate14 
ld4doxpe (1626; libretto by Ottavio Tronsarelli). When Maffeo Barberini (a Flo- 
rentine) was elected Pope Urban VIII in 162z4, he and his family initiated a 
long-term programme of cultural renewal wherein the arts might serve both 
political and religious propaganda. This mixing of secular and sacred concerns 
Should not come as a Surprise, and although Roman operas might be divided 
into one or the other categories by way of subject-matter, it is probably inap- 
Propriate to do so: Greek myths and Ovidian metamorphoses had long been 
moralised during the Renaissance to produce a suitably “Christian? message， 
while the lives ofsaints usually provided enough material for spectacujlar stage 
effects. The Barberini did not sell tickets for their operas, but in almost every 
othersensetheywere"public,ifbyinvitation,with repeatperformancesforthe 
Roman aristocracy (cardinals and prelates, noblemen, noblewomen), foreign 
dignitaries,and visitors to the city. 

It is now clear that musicians Somehovw associated with Rome had a signif- 
icant influence on the emergence of opera in Venice. For example, the com- 
poser and singer Francesco Manelli and his wife Maddalena, herselfa virtuoso 
Singer, lodged in the house of Stefano Landi around 163o: Maddalena was 
later involved in the tournament EtiOU4 performed (with music by Giovanni 
Felice Sances) in Paduain 1636 thathas been viewed asa precursor ofVenetian 
opera. Similarly, Francesco Manellislater collaborator the poeb composerand 
lutenist Benedetto Ferrari (16o3 or 16o4-1681), was trained in Rome, even 让 
he later found employment (from 1619 to 16023, at leasb in Parma. Manelli， 
as COmposer, and Ferrari, as librettist, provided the first operas staged at the 
Teatro S. Cassiano in Venice, 47d7oeda (1637) and Za MagU .Opiat (1638). 
Onlythen did composersalready residentin Venice,notably Francesco Cavalli， 
Claudio Monteverdi and Francesco Sacrati, take to the operatic Stage. 

The history of Venetian theatrical entertainments before 16037 is hazy， 
although itis clearthatvisiting coztedia ideaxt 如 troupesappearedtherebefore 
payingaudiences,andincluded musicin their performances.133 Venetian noble- 
men also commissioned staged entertainments in Spite of their traditional 
reluctance to engage in ostentatious display dictated in partby Venetian Sump- 
tuary legislation. Thus Monteverdi provided the opera ProsemzpiN147abi 好 forthe 


13 MacNeil, Msic 0Nd4 TTDMEN OF 加 e CONM1EdiQ CELP47 妇 访 友 ETU 妈 Sixtee1 太 Ce1ty1J. 
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wedding of Giustiniana Mocenigo and Lorenzo Giustiniani on 16 April 163o 
(the music is almost entirely losb. Venice was by no means the virgin terri- 
tory for musical theatre it is often assumed to have been: it had the spaces, the 
patrons and the performers necessary to sustain the genre. But none of this 
explains thehugepopularity ofthe genre; nor, one suspects,could Manelliand 
Ferrari have foreseen its explosion. 

Operasoon becamefirmly entrenched within the so-called "myth ofVenice”， 
the tropes by which the city projected its self-image as a republican paradise. 
Maiolino Bisaccioni made the point in his account of the spectacular stag- 
ings achieved by the scene-designer Giacomo Torelli (16o8-78) in the Teatro 
Novissimo: 


Venice, always and on every occasion extraordinary,and never tired ofdisplay- 
inghergreatness,has discoveredtheremarkablealsoin virtuoso entertainment， 
having introduced a few years ago the presentation in music of grand drama 
with such setsand stage-machines thattheysurpassallbelief; and whattherich- 
est treasuries can produce only with difficulty (and only rarely) in royal halls 
here we see easily achieved with private resources,notonly in one, butin three 
theatres at once; and competing with each other for the greatest perfections， 
they each draw spectators from the most remote parts of Italy.14 


The reality was more hard-headed. Venice was the pleasure-garden of Europe， 
an eSSential stopping point on the 'grand tour and a common winter Tesort 
for Italian and northern Princes and prelates who, travelling incognito, could 
enjoy the licence of Carnival in apparent anonymity. The collapse of trade 
and industry during difficult economic times, and in the face of increasing 
competition, forced the city to reconfigure its economy towards what might 
broadly be defined as tourism，with all manner of licit and illicit pleasures 
availableontap.Sellingsexcamehighontheagenda,andforallthenobleclaims 
of seventeenth-century Venetians and modern scholars, the opera consumed 
in Venice presented the perfect combination of wine, women and song. 

The subjects of early Venetian Opera were chosen accordingly, offering a 
Voyeuristic titillation rendered all the more enticing by the relative freedom 
with which women singers couldappearon thestage (theywere disbarred from 
So doing in the Papal States). Myth, epic (Homer and Virgil, or Ariosto and 
Tasso) and history were all fair game for operatic subject-matter. Ostensibly 
“Sacred: Subjects were necessarily taboo - they were neither appropriate to 
Carnival nor fitting for a republican agenda that argued fiercely for the sep- 
aration of (Roman) church and (Venetian) state - although the ecclesiastical 


14 Rosand, Ojera zz Sevexzteej 太 -CeNtO TENiCe, p. 104. Rosand places Venetian opera and its subjects 
Squarely in these broader political contexts; see also her 'Music in the Myth of Venice:”. 
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Censors could be appeased (at least for the purposes of obtaining a licence to 
Printalibretto)bysomekindofmoral framedinaprefatory'“argomento?and/or 
by a standard disclaimer that references to love or to the heavens were to be 
read metaphorically and thus were not contrary to the Faith. As for the erotic 
Play ofthe gods, the magical spells ofchivalric romance,or the (mis)deeds of a 
pagan past theprudish mind could always glean stern lessons from such topics， 
这 only bynegative example; mostreaders had long been trained to do just that. 
Indeed, it was probably the sheer diversity of possible interpretations ofthese 
Operas thathelped secure their success: their polyvalency meantthatone could 
read into them whatever one wished. But one wonders justhovw much people 
Cared. 

Cavalli"s first three operas for S. Cassiano - Ze7jozze 丰 7e 帮 ee 丰 Peileo (1639)， 
GH aoii 到 4bpoloe 丰 Dajre (164o) and Didope (1641) -fit the mould. While 
Didoxe has gained some 人 favour for its powerful heroine and its place as a 
Precursor of other seventeenth-century "Dido” operas,55 the first two have 
tended to be jignored, chiefly, one suspects, because their mythological sub- 
jects would seem to make them too close to court opera for the historian2s 
comfort.16 Something similar has happened to Monteverdirs first new opera 
for Venice, 7ito7mto 忆 Ulisse zz batria (164o), which lies in the shadow of his 
much more provocative (and it would seem, more modern) Zeco7o42i012 丰 
Pojpjea. 

Cavallis Ci ao1i 到 4jpolo ed Dajre conflates (probably unknowingly) the 
Subjects of two of the very first Florentine operas, Jacopo Perins Dajzre (1598; 
libretto by Ottavio Rinuccini) and 7 7abz1tezt 如 下 Cejzio (16oo; libretto by 
Gabriello Chiabrera, and music by Giulio Caccini and others).!7 It does so 
in the manner ofa series of static tableaux that scarcely constitute a drama in 
any coOnventional sense of the term. This is doubly surprising not just because 
ofthe presumed dramatic force ofVenetian opera, butalso because the opera2s 
librettist, Giovanni Francesco Busenello (1598-1659), is usually regarded as a 
Principal modelforthenewbreedoftheatrepoets,influencedbySpanish drama 
and willing to fuse a gritty realism with the sort of libertine political scepti- 
cism that is customarily identified with Veniceys brand of republicanism. This 
is the reading normally applied to texts by Busenello and his colleagues in the 
Venetian Accademia degli Incogniti, a literary group which had an undoubted 

15 Heller, “OO castita bugiarda2”. 

16 Strictly speaking, Ze 702ze di Te 帮 e 丰 Peieois drawn from Homer (Peleus and Thetis were the parents 
of Achilles) and thus forms the first in a sequence of "Trojan War operas that Ellen Rosand (Ojexz 妨 
Seyej1tee1-Cezt7y TENiCe, pp. 59-6o) notes Was typical of Venetian opera (in one version of the myth of 
Venice, the city saw itselfas a new Troy). However, the handling ofthe subject is very close to myth, with 
not much political capital made of the outcome. The subject was not unusual in coUTrt operas;i See Carter， 


Moxzteyerais MISicaL THeatre, pp. 198-9. 
17 For the latter, see Carter "Rediscovering 17ajztetto 下 Ce1zlo:. 
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influence (as poets, impresarios and patrons) on opera in Venice in the 164os: 
thejeblsUitais,ofcourse,Monteverdis Pojbjpex. However, none ofthis seemas 
to apply to Busenelloys very firstlibretto. 
GUao71di4bpolioediDajreisinthenowstandardthreeacts.18 Aurora(Dawn)， 
wife ofTitone (Tithonus) is enamoured of Cefalo (Cephalus), who loves her in 
return, much to the chagrin ofhis wife, Procri (Procris); thus there is no need 
for Aurora to kidnap Cefalo as told by Ovid in Book 7 of his Metamzozbpposes 
(and as represented by Chiabrera). A_ second strand comes from Book 1 of 
the Metamomposes. Apollo vaunts his power over Cupid, who gains revenge 
by making the sun-god fall in love with the chaste nymph Dafne, devoted to 
the cult of Diana and preferring the delights of hunting to the pleasures of 
men.ShefleesApollo and seeks help from herfather Peneo (Peneus)who turns 
her into a laurel; Apollo rues his rashness and wears the laurel branch as a 
Crown, COnsecrating himselfto art. Ovid;s explanation for Cupid”s animosity 
towards Apollo is the latters bragging ofhis skills as an archer on having slain 
the Python. Busenello, however, has it prompted by Venere (Venusi Cupid?s 
mother, who seeks Giove;s (Jove?s) permission to take her revenge on Apollo 
for having exposed her naked with Mars to the gaze of her husband, Vulcan. 
Busenello also gives Dafne one last chance (just as her metamorphosis nears 
completion) to regretherchoice ofchastityand to proclaim hereternal love for 
Apollo,and forthefinale he brings in the god Pane (Pan, whoselove for Syrinx 
had resulted in another metamorphosis) to provide an apotheotic conclusion， 
with the transformed lovers ljauded in the heavens. Finally, he adds an elderly 
nymph, Cirilla (an alto, probably male in a transvestite role), who dreams ofthe 
Apollo/Dafne story and seeks out its meaning from the soothsayer Alfesibeo， 
andanothernymph,Filena,whotriesto dissuade Dafne from virtuous chastity. 
All this is setin contextby the Prologue, delivered by Sonno (the god of sleep) 
and his helpmates (Morfeo, Itaton and Panto), who promise to conjure up 
"pleasantimagesand strangeforms (immaginigiocondeestraneforme>)sothat 
frail mankind mightlearn to read supernatural signs (lbDhuomo fraleaindovinar 
Sinsegni). We never really discover what the “signs here might mean: the 
closest We get to a “message in CU dot 下 4bojo e 下 Dajje is Alfesibeo?s 
interpretation (IIL.2) of Cirillays dream, and therefore ofthe opera?s main story， 
asawarning against ignoring the wishes of the gods. But the "dream scenario 
is a conventional gambit to permit the representation of magical events on the 
Stageji italso provides a tenuous connection between the Aurora/Cefalo story 


18 Ihaveusedthefacsimile ofthe score (Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana,MS It. Iv.4o4) published 
as 上 Cavalli CH .4Mo71i di4jolo e di Dajjre, ed. H. M. Brown, 'Italian Opera, 164o-177o", 1 (New York and 
London, 1978). For thelibretto in alateredition in Busenelloys collected works, Delle pore ociose (1656), see 
H. M. Brown (ed.), Ttxliaxzt Obpera Tibgrettos, 764o-177o,ii(NewYorkand London, 1979), no. 1. 
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on the one hand, and the Dafne/Apollo one on the other， given that (So the 
Prologue says) such dreams occur just before dawn. 

Initiating the plot at dawn is a conventional bow to at least one of the so- 
called Aristotelian unities that governed the proper construction of a drama， 
the unityoftime (thattheaction should take place within the 12 or 24 hours of 
asingle day).The double story-line here is more problematic in that it Violates 
the unities of action, and also, it would seem, of place (although we have few 
clear details ofthe staging ofthe opera). Such violation ofthe rules may, in the 
end,justbe inevitable,asVincenzo Nolfiadmitted in the preface to his libretto 
BeHero1oxzte (1642): 


You waste your time, O reader, if with the Poetics ofthe Stagirite [Aristotle] in 
handyou gotracking downtheerrors in this work,because Ifreely confess that 
in composing itIdid notaim to observe any precepts other than the desires of 
the scene designer.29 


ButBusenellowasalittle moresensitive to conventionyatleastontransplanting 
his text from the stage into a more literary context: when he included GUNo7 
到 4jpopoe 丰 Dajreinhis collected works (DeAe poyre ociose, published in 1656)， 
he provided it with a preface claiming justification for its multiple strands in 
the famous late Renaissance pastoral play, Battista Guarinins 1 jastor ido.22 

It was not a Strong defence - Jpbastor jido had also been condemned for its 
Violation ofthe unity ofaction -and there are other consequences. Aside from 
the threeroles in the prologue,therearefifteen named characters in the opera， 
Plus parts forthree Muses (accompanying Apollo in what seems to be a descent 
of Parnassus at the start of Act ID, two choruses, and dancers for a "ballo de 
fantasmi at the end of the prologue, and a dance ofnymphs and shepherds in 
ActIscene4.21 However'Ssixofthese charactersappear in onlyonesceneeach - 
Cirilla (1.2), Giove and Venere (1I.3), Procri (an extended lament in I.8), Peneo 
and Pan (III.2) - Which means that they do not develop as characters through 
the opera. This may respond at least in part to pragmatic requirements. With 
Some fast costume-changing, the opera can be done by nine singers doubling 
Up roles, comprising four sopranos, one alto, two tenors, one baritone, one 
bass. This is a standard number for operas of the period .2 

GH ao1i 到 4jpolo e di Dajre is economical in other ways, too. The sets are 
not specified in the score but were presumably drawn from the standard stock 
in the Teatro S. Cassiano, with a woodland scene to represent Thessaly, some 


19 Rosand, Oje7z zt Sevexzteejzth-CetO) TENice, p. 100，. 20 Ibid., pp. 51, 411-12. 

21 The choreography was presumably by Giuseppe (Schioppi) Alabardi, who regularly produced dances 
forS.Cassiano. Forthebroaderissues,seeAlm, "Theatrical Dance in Seventeenth-CenturyVenetian Opera'". 

22 Carter MoNteyerdis MMSiCQL THeatye, pp. 99-108. 
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kind ofcloud machine for the scenes for the gods, and perhaps the “macchina 
conTDPOlimpor seen in the Manelli-Ferrari dxzdromeda for Apollo and the Muses 
in Act II Scene 1.23 In terms of instruments, the sinfonias at the start of the 
operaand attheend ofActIto cover the descent ofApollo forthebeginning of 
Act I (suggesting that the opera played without intervals), and the ritornello 
concluding Act II, are in five parts (SSATB), presumably for strings, whereas 
the ritornellos punctuating the aria strophes arenormally in three (SSB). Thus 
one could perform the opera quite cheaply. Its tableau-like organisation also 
Suggests thatitwas primarily a showcase for particular singers, including what 
must have been a virtuoso Soprano as Dafne and a fine male alto (C3 clef) as 
Apollo. 

Busenelloys libretto adopts the now normal poetic structures that had been 
formulated by Ottavio Rinuccini some 4o years earlier. Texts for recitative are 
in free-rhymed verse with seven- and eleven-syllable lines (veysi Sciolt); texts 
for what are called "aria'" in the score are Strophic,，with two to five stanzas， 
either in seven- and eleven-syllable lines (ababCC is one popular formatb,24 OF 
in eight- or five-syllable ones.2 These arias are Set by Cavalli in some form 
of Structured musical style, normally in triple time but sometimes in duple， 
with strong-phrased melodies and active bass lines that drive to cadences; they 
almost all have instrumental ritornellos between the stanZas which normally 
develop a melodic idea first presented by the voice, although the “ornamental 
instruments (i.e.,thosesavethecontinuo,the'fundamentalb instruments) never 
playalongwiththesinger.Theariasare,quiteliterally,songs,thatcontrastwWith 
the musical "speech? of the recitativei they are also often given an explicit Or 
implicit diegeticfunction forthesake ofverisimilitude (i.e.,theyare played out 
as 'real-life music-making). Arias can come atthe beginning, middle orend of 
a Scene i.e., as an entrance Song to set the character, a moment of reflection， 
Or an exit songi; they can include internal sections in recitative or arioso ifthe 
character pauses to take thoughti; they can also serve for word-painting orjust 
toemphasiseashift in thesyntax (avocative,imperative etc.) or in the rhetoric， 
Say for a maxim or an invocation. They are not affective or emotional in any 
Strong sense of the term. 

For example, in I.4 Dafne enters (with nymphs and shepherds) singing a 
three-stanza “aria" (CO piu dogni ricchezza>) that extols a life free ofamorous 


23 Forthe setsused in S. Cassiano and other Venetian opera-houses,see Mancini, Muraro and Povoledo, 
Tteatri del Tejzet 如 , i/1. 

24 Lower-casestandsforseven-syllablelines(savewhereanotherline-lengthisindicated byasuperscript 
numben, and Upper-case for eleven-syllable ones. Superscript letters “bb and 's” are Used to indicate Versi 
toUcpi (accent on the final syllable) and yersi sxcciol (accent on the antepenultimate syllable). 

25 Foran easy introduction to Italian Verse types, see Sadie (ed.), THe Newm GToVe Dictioza1y ofOjpeya iv: 
964-6.The besthistory of the seventeenth-century libretto is Fabbri, Tsecolo caNta7zt. 
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attachmentsi then she has a recitative in which she vows never to succumpb to 
love and invokes the delights ofnature, moving briefly to triple time to praise 
the 'sunny hill, shady wood and green field (Colle aprico, / boscxombroso, / 
verdeprato”,ashiftin poeticmetre)andalsoattheendtopainttheword'liberty” 
(Clibertba). A three-part 'sinfonia” introduces another aria，'Libertade gradita2 
(again, three stanzas), which Dafne "plays and sings on the lyre" (suonae canta 
nella cetra", presumably a 人 fake instrument, 过 one with impeccable Classical 
credentials). She then has a brief recitative prompting the nymphs and shep- 
herds to sing and dance in honour of being free from love, which they do to 
an SATB chorus (Danzato ninfe, pastorelli, e siano?),asung and danced galio 
with a refrain setoverarepeating cxcco1z4 bass pattern. After two stanzas ofthe 
chorus, Dafne has a set ofstrophic variations to a textlauding music (Musica， 
dolce Musica, tu sebPi two stanZas) in duple-time arioso with elaborate vocal 
embellishments wfitten into the score. The balo then returns for two more 
StanZas to end the scene,although Dafne stays on stage for her subsequent dia- 
logue with Filena (who enters with an aria to begin I.5). The scene is handled 
by Cavajlli to perfection as a glorious musical display of Dafne”s voicei it does 
almost nothing to project any drama, save allowing a character to State her 
Position several times over. 

Dafne?s briefshiftto tripletime within arecitative (at'“Colleaprico...)isnot 
called an 'aria" in the score: the textis notstrophic,even though the verse shifts 
verybrieflyto four-syllablelines. Here,then,Cavalliis responding toametrical 
cueinthetext'andalso perhapsto word-painting (or perhaps better, Busenello 
Perceived an Opportunity for musical word-painting and therefore made the 
metrical shifb. This is by no means Unusual for contemporary librettos, where 
Some kind of metrical, registral or rhetorical shift within recitative verse may 
Promptthe composer to move from declamatory recitative to more Structured 
arioso in triple or duple time. ActIscene 1l,for Aurora and Titone, reveals the 
technique. At the scenes opening, Titone asks his wife why she is so eager to 
leave the marriage bed to start the day. He receives a churlish reply: 


477070 
卫 che voi ch>io consumi 7 And why would you have me eat away 
in siapite dimore 7 in tasteless dalliance 
la vita mia con otioso Amante， 11 mylife with alazy lover， 
ch>in pigra volonta le forze tiene， 11 who suppresses his strength by 
indolent desire， 
egodein fredda immagine ilsuo 11 ， and takes his pleasure as a cold 
bene? reflection? 


Abbraccia queste piume， Embrace these feathers， 
baccia questi guanciali， 7 kiss these cushions， 


| 
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coOn essi puoi sfogar in dolci errori 


tuoi disarmati et impotenti amori. 


77to]e 

La mia fede cosi 

tra scherni e SpreZzZi va. 

Sdegnosa meco Sta 

colei che mi feri. 

Infelice Titon， 

mal veduto amator， 

quella che earde il cor 

nonvuol udir ragion. 

Ma, lasso, ad ogni ingiuria, ad ogni 
oltraggio 

si fa scopo et oggetto， 


chi col peso deghanniaggrava il letto. 


4U7O70 

Giovanetta che tiene 

ji senso pien delbamoroso affetto， 

tra mortire et isviene 

Se forzata tenersi un vecchio al 
petto， 

che solo sa tra stenti e tra rUmori 


tossir i baci, e borbotar gbamori. 
[Ritornello] 
La possanZza che manca 


empie di sdegno il garulo canuto， 
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with them you can Unfold in swWeet 
delusions 
your unarmed, impotent love. 


My faith thus 

goes amid scorn and disdain. 

Contemptuous of me is 

She who wounded me. 

Unhappy Titone， 

计 -starred lover, 

She who set your heart alight 

does not want to hear reason. 

But, alas, to every injury, to every 
OUtrage 

is he the aim and target 

who burdens the bed with the weight 
of years. 


Ayoung girl who holds 

her feelings full ofamorous desire， 

only with pain and suffering 

does she force herselfto hold an old 
codger to her breast， 

Who knows only amid snores and 
grunts 

to cough out kisses and mumble of 
love. 


Failing strength 
fills with anger the talkative 
greybeard， 


Aurora”saria'Giovanetta che tiene?hasfourstanzas,eachrhymingaBaBCC (the 
quotation above stops at the end of line 2 of the second stanza). Prior to this 
aria, the teXt is in ye7si scio 必 ,although Titone?”s response begins in ye7S; ozc1 
(with the accenton thefinal syllable rather than the more normal penultimate 
one) and therefore is set by Cavalli in triple time, moving back to "recitative” 
atthe return of the ye7s; 加 NT (Ma lasso, ad ogni ingiuria, ad ogni oltraggio7). 
Again, Titone”s “La mia fede cosi" is not, strictly speaking, an aria - it is not 
Strophic - although the presence ofthe yeysi tozcpi permits stronger cadential 
articulations given thatthe weak-strongendingoftheline(as distinctfrom the 
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Strong-weakending ofa normal ve7so i0N0) matches the weak-strong position 
of musical cadences. Aurora?s “Giovanetta che tiene", on the other hand, is 
indeed an aria text: Cavalli sets the first three stanZas strophically, and then 
thefourth differently so asto pointup Aurora?s scornful accusation ofTitone”s 
love being merelythe 'folly”ofage. Herinsults continueto theend ofthe scene: 
it is small wonder that we never see poor old Titone again. 

Cavallixs choice ofmusical styles is quite strongly determined by Busenello>s 
Poetic structure, as is typical ofall operas with librettos in verse, ie., Up to the 
end ofthe nineteenth century. Yet he does have choices. CU ao 到 4bpo1oe 克 
Dajre has two scenes each containing whatis labelled (in the score) a'lamento'”. 
Act I scene 8 is for Procri，who bemoans the loss of Cefalo to the wiles of 
Aurora in a powerful recitative (Volgi, deh volgiil piede")thatadopts theusual 
teXxtual and musical tropes of a recitative ljament. The model is Monteverdi>s 
well-knownZameztod47ixtiafromhisopera47ixzNa(16o8),which wasrevived 
in Venice at the Teatro S. Moise in the same season as CH Mo 下 4jpolo e 开 
DaHjre (oneassumes thatBusenello and Cavalli were aware ofthe competition). 
Busenello unifies the scene with aplangentrefrain,"Lassa,io minganno,enon 
Son quella pin (Alas, I deceive myself and I am no longer she), a one-line 
yeE1S0 to1tco (although Cavalli stays in recitative). Procri need appear just once 
in the opera because she represents a standard type, the abandoned woman 
who laments: her tropes recur in the countless Penelopes, Didos, Ottavias and 
others ofthe same who regularly appear in the repertory.26 

The second lamentis intriguing for differentreasons.AsApollo sees Dafne'”s 
metamorphosis into a laurel in II.2，he initiates a long Sequence of sel 
recrimination， “Ohime，che miro， ohime, dunque in alloro”. Busenello casts 
this in nine four-line stanzas in eleven-syllable lines (ABBA): such formalism 
harks back (again probably unknowingly, although one starts to wondern) to 
Rinuccinirs handling of the same scene in his Dajre, where Apollo began in 
recitative but then ljamented in te7za 7M0 (Non curi la mia pianta,o fiamm?o 
gelo7). Cavalli sets Apolloys first two stanzas in Tecitative,， the next three in 
triple time, then two more in recitative, then the final two in a duple-time 
aria Style (but not strophically), with the last stanZza repeated. The 'lamento” 
labelled in thescoreisthetriple-time section (Stanzas 3-5),where each stanZa is 
SetSstrophically overabasslinethatbegins with four iterations ofa descending 
minor tetrachord in A minor (4-9- 广 e) before moving to cadences in C major， 
E minor C major and then back to A minor. Thus the piece is in the mould of 
Monteverdirs well-known Zamezto dela xz 应 (which has the same bass line, 计 
more strictly repeatedasa ground)andothertriple-timelaments ofthe period. 
It is not clear whether Apolloxs lament is more structured, and more carefully 


26 The broader issues are discussed in Heller, "Chastity, Heroism, and Allure” and EMzbLe11s OFEUO9MNe11Ce. 
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crafted, than Procris because ofhis gender, or because he is a god consecrated 
totheartofheroicsong.Or perhaps Cavallijustwanted to delighthis audience 
with the gamut of musical styles of his time. 

GH ao11i 性 4jpopo e 丰 Dajjre is saturated with references to music, as 让 the 
Conventional association of the pastoral environment with the power ofmusic 
were not in itself sufficient to secure verisimilitude for song. In addition to 
Dafne”s eloquent (and musically virtuosic) praise of music in I.4,Apollo extols 
the music of nature on his appearance in II.1, and the final duet of the opera 
is prompted by his agreeing to “sing” with Pane in praise of Dafne and Syrinx”s 
"beautiful, welcome metamorphoses", with joyous symphonies on pan-pipes 
andlyre(CCantiamdiDafneediSiringainsieme/consinfonie gioconde/lebelle 
metamorfosi gradite?).27 It helps, of course, that here the characters are gods 
and nymphs living in an Age ofGold: this had been the justification for music 
in the very first operas, not least those based on the Orpheus myth. Apollo”s 
comments in IIL.1 on just how musical the world he has come to visit might be 
are also a pointed, presumably witty, reference to the musicality of Venice?s 
Own opera-houses. What was to happen when more normal character-types 
appeared on the stage, however is a matter for further discussion. 

Yet in one sense these characters are already "normal. We have already seen 
that Procri conforms to type. So, too, do Aurora and Cefalo， who take on 
the textual and musical manners of the maidservant and page dallying in love 
(Damigella and Valletto in Monteverdi"s ZUpco70102101e di Pobpjea are a case iD 
poinb, while the old nymph Cirilla verges on being a nurse-figure (as Arnalta 
and Nutrice in Pobpjpex, both roles also written in the C3 clef and probably 
also transvestite roles). No less typical is the type of language found here. 
Aurora's invective against Titone, quoted above, is surprisingly frank in its 
Sexual innuendoi the erotic titillation and none too subtle word-play continue 
in her subsequent scenes with Cefalo. This is certainly notthe genteel recount- 
ing of myth ofearlier court operas. The onlyslightoddity is casting the ageing 
Titone as a tenor rather than a bass, but 太 Cavalli had only one bass available， 
hewas needed for Gioveand Peneo. In general,however,weare notso farfrom 
the charactersand situations occupying the operasby Cavallithatwould sweep 
the operatic stage in Venice and across Italy in the coming decades. 


Antonio Sartorio (163o-8o), CGIULio Cesa1e 
1 Ettto (1670) 


Cavalliand his collaborators,notablythelibrettists Giovanni Faustini(c. 1019- 
16051)and Niccolo Minato (C. 163o-1698), established a template for Venetian 
27 Butoddly, there are no instrumental ritornellos here. Busenello>s 1656 libretto concludes with two 


additional scenes,apaloin which Dafnexsnameisspeltoutin flowers,andthen Filenaand Cirilla discussing 
the action that has just taken place. 
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Opera based on standard plot-types: an exotic location, two entangled pairs of 
lovers, comic servants, conventional stage business (disguises, letters, sleeping 
potions) to knot, and at the very last moment Unknot, the action. No less 
a part of that template was glorious music. For much of his career，Cavalli 
Was able to produce one opera per year, and sometimes two. The number 
of theatres in Venice, however, also left space for other composers who vied 
with Cavalli and eventually supplanted him. One wasAntonio Sartorio, whose 
reputation has not been enhanced by Ellen Rosand?s accusation that his Ozjeo 
markedthe declineofthe'classicphaseofVenetianopera.28 Hecomposedsome 
fifteen operas between 1661 and his death, mostly for the Teatro S. Salvatore 
(popularly known as the Teatro S. Luca), while also holding down the position 
ofKabpelmeisterto Duke Johann Friedrich ofBrunswick-Lineburg in Hanover; 
the duke gave Sartorio regular leave to spend winter (and Carnival in Venice 
to work in the theatre (it probably helped that the duke, too, often wintered 
in Venice and was an avid patron of opera there). Sartorio famously clashed 
with Cavalli over the latters commission of Massejl2io (libretto by Giacomo 
Francesco Bussani) for the Teatro S. Salvatore in Carnival 1672-3. Sartorio>s 
Ozjfeo (which had its premiere on 14 December 1672) was the theatre”s other 
Opera for the season, and when Cavallis Masse12i0 Went into rehearsal, it was 
thought to be a failure because of the lack of 'spirited ariettas”, So the project 
wasturned overto Sartorio,whose own setting ofBussanislibretto,composed 
in thirteen days,was performed on 25 January 1673.2 Ithad some 78 arias and 
duets: the world ofopera was changing fast, and the ageing Cavalli was Unable 
to keep up. 

Bussaniwasthenthelibrettistfor Sartorios CiWliio Cesa1e 1 Egitto,premiered 
at 9. Salvatore on 17 December 1676, and for three subsequent operas by 
the composer. His Cixliio Cesaye libretto is also noteworthy for having been a 
SourceforNicola Haym?s CixiioCesayez EggittiosetbyHandel(London,1724).39 
Sartorio?s setting was revived in Naples in 168o; other revivals of the libretto 
in Messina (1681), Milan (1685) and Bergamo (1689) most probably had music 
by different composers. Only the Naples 168o version of Ciwliio Cesaye survives 
complete (Naples, Conservatorio di Musica San Pietro a Majella, MS 33.6.29)， 
although the first Venice, version can mostly be reconstructed by reference 
to a manuscript (Venice, Fondazione Querini-Stampalia, MS Cl. vII Cod. IV) 
belonging to a series containing arias (Some transposed) from Venetian operas 
year by year. 


28 Rosand, Obera ii Sevexzteej 太 -CeNt1O TENice, pp. 387-91. 

29 Sadie (ed.), Tpe New GCTove Dictioza1y ofObera iv: 186-7. 

30 A. Sartorio，Giwlio Cesaye 太 友 这 0 ed. C. Monson， “Collegium Musicum: Yale University”， ii/12 
(Madison，WI, 1991). Monson's important preface provides much of the 包 ctual information presented 
here, although the interpretation is my own. 
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ThemajorityofSartorioysoperas take subjects drawnfrom ancient(normally 
Roman) history, including his Selexco (1666), Za zosje1i 太 看 Elo Seiapo and 
Za cadtta 下 Bio Seiao (1667), and Ete19U1d0 7E910 de 7Zo1Iobd1 (1669). 
Much has been made by modern scholars of opera?xs apparent turn away from 
myth towards history, which is presumed to have begun with Monteverdi>s 
Z5CO701021012 友 Pobbpea(1643),often calledthefirst'historicalopera,although 
Wherethisleavesthesaintslivesportrayedin Romanoperas oftheearly163osis 
amatter for debate. Here the scholarly agenda is fairly clear: mythical subjects 
might suit the political, spectacular and functional Purposes of court Opera， 
but "public” opera should be made of sterner stuff，offering the moral and 
ethical lessons that only 'reab history can provide. Itis also convenientthatthe 
Venetian republic should seemingly have favoured historical subjects (it did 
not, in facb, allowing the past to serve the political needs of an anti-imperial 
Present by the example of good ancient Roman republicans or "bad? ancient 
Roman emperors.31 

Butalas, Venetian operatichistories are notlike Shakespeareshistory plays， 
and fidelity to some kind ofhistorical truth does notalways come high on the 
agenda. Busenello admits as much in the preface to Z27pCco707102101e 丰 Pobjea， 
where he outlines historical events according to Tacitus” 47t7als (a common 
SouUrce for historical subject matten but then admits that "here we represent 
these actions differently”. Contemporary spoken plays and co71tMedi4 delPay 妇 
Scenariosalso reveal thatthe 'theatergrams"ofmodern drama -i.e.,the conven- 
tional plot-typesandthematictropes- operatedequallywellunderthe guiseof 
myth, legend,epicorhistory (the last invented or somehow 'real).32 The same 
is true ofa relatively unexplored source ofsubjects for Baroque opera, namely 
contemporary novellas and related "popular literature. It Probably mattered 
little whether the conventional love-triangle was betweenaNero,Poppaeaand 
Otho,oraMars,VenusandVulcan,solongastheaudience had sufficientfamil- 
iarity with the characters and their (hi)stories to avoid a librettist having to 
Spend too long introducing them. And even 让 characters were unfamiliar, Usu- 
ally they were soon shown to conform to some kind oftype. But the common 
factor in all this is probably the need also for some kind of distance - Putting 
“contemporarycomediesontheoperaticstagewasmoreaneighteenth-century 
phenomenon - that in turn, enhanced notions of exotic Others separate from 
any manner of day-to-day reality. This contributed to a sense of alienation 
that allowed theatrical works to work their different magici it also, of course， 
Provided a convenient excuse for spectacle. At that point imperial Rome was 


31 See, forexample, the reading in Heller, "Tacitus Incognito'”. 
32 The term comes from Clubb, Ttaliaxz Dramaa zt Spapesjea1e2 Te, ppP. 1-26. 
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Probably no more or less exoticthan ancientAbyssinia, Armidas magic island, 
or the pastoral playground of the gods. 

This is not to say that Venetian opera, or any other, could not serve some 
kind ofmoral orethical purpose,whetherbyway ofthe action orifmore prob- 
lematically, by presumed knowledge of events preceding or succeeding what 
is represented on the stage. This has often been treated as one Way ofexcusing 
the Supposed immorality of Z2zco7oxzaziojze 丰 Pobbjpea, which concludes with 
Nerone and Poppea celebrating their passionate,ifillicit(weassume),love: we 
allknowourRomanhistory,sotheargumentgoesandthereforearefullyaware 
ofthe factthatPoppaea will soon be murdered by Nero, who will himselfcome 
to afieryend. Such a reading has obvious problems - do any dramatic charac- 
ters have a life beyond the start and end of their theatrical representation? - 
and it has also served to obscure the messages of Pojpjpex, if such there be. 
Venetian operas will certainly concern themselves with the nature of "good” 
and'"badlove (and its counterparb lusbj, with conflicts between love and duty， 
withhonourand dishonour,and with political necessityversus individual need. 
Theyhavetheirheroesandvillains,and theirwomenvirtuousandloose,and we 
normallyknow who is who save when some reversal occurs to tie the dramatic 
knot, Problems only occur when we start to take the “wrong side, but then， 
music always has the power to generate Some kind of emotional empathy, 计 
not sympathy, even when it is not deserved by the culprits at hand. Atthe end 
of Sartorio?s Gilio Cesa1e Im KEOgitto it is hard not to feel sorry for the wicked 
Tolomeo in his chains, with his recitative ljament "Fortuna, che matterrP and 
hisaria'O voidatemila morte",even though Bussaniand Sartorio tried to avoid 
the dangerkifitis)ofidentifying too closelywith himbyhavingthecomicnurse 
Rodisbe pour scorn on the former King ofEgyptfor his hubris. 

Thusalthough Cixliio CesayemEgitto mightderiveits story-linefromhistories 
of Julius Caesar by Dio Cassius, Plutarch, Suetonius, Lucan and Appianus,33 让 
is chieflya pretextforplayingoutmuch broader,moreuniversal issues.Asusual 
in Venetian opera,love (often invokedasAmonisthedriving force. Cesare,Ssup- 
ported bythetribune Curio,has defeated Pompeythe Greaton the battlefields 
of Egypt, but thanks to the persuasion (it does not take much) of Pompey?s 
wife, Cornelia, and son, Sesto (Sextusj, he is willing to deal magnanimously 
with his enemy. Tolomeo (Ptolemy),King ofEgypt, however, seeks to ingrati- 
ate himself with the Roman emperor by presenting him with Pompey”s head， 
which causesuniversal revulsion. Tolomeoys sister, Cleopatra, meanwhile seeks 
an alliance with Cesare to wWrest the throne from her brother. She enters his 
camp disguised as Lidia,and inevitably, Cesare falls in love with her. Tolomeo， 


33 Sartorio, Cixjio Cesa7e i Bitto, ed. Monson, p. xi. 
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onthe otherhand,falls forCorneliaand imprisons her in his seraglio so thathe 
can have his wicked way. Sesto decides to disguise himselfas aeunuch (which 
the original singer would have been) and then as his mother so as to getcloseto 
Tolomeoand kill him,wphile Cornelia disguisesherselffirstasaeunuch (which， 
this time, the singer was nob, and then as a knight. Cleopatra and Tolomeo 
fighta naval battle for the throne of Egypt and Cleopatra is vanquished, only 
to be rescued by Cesare who, though feared dead in an earlier skirmish, has in 
人 actbeen saved from the waves.Tolomeo ends up imprisoned; Cornelia,having 
Seen her husband avenged, agrees to marry Curio; and Cleopatra and Cesare 
are joyfully united. 

The opera has nine characters: five sopranos - the women Cleopatra and 
Cornelia， and the castratos Cesare，Sesto and Nireno (the last a page and 
Cleopatra”s confidant) - and an alto castrato (TIolomeo)，two tenors (Curio 
and Cleopatras nurse, Rodisbe, in the traditional comic transvestite role) and 
a bass (Achilla, Tolomeoys general). The instrumental parts are for two violins 
and continuo (and occasional trumpets); the violins play in a good number of 
thearias,buttend notto dosoatthesametimeas thevoice,presumably for fear 
of problems ofbalance. The high voices (Soprano, tenor) are the “good: charac- 
ters, whereas the lowervoices (alto, bass) are the 'bad: ones. Looked atanother 
Way the castis made up offour Romans who are "good by definition,and five 
Egyptians,two ofwhom are definitelyevil (Tolomeo,Achilla),two ofwhom act 
forgood(NirenoandRodisbe,intypical servantroles),andoneofwhomiswor- 
thyofmarriage to a Caesar.All this is conventional enough,even ifBussaniand 
Sartorio have to work quite hard to negotiate a position for Cleopatra some- 
wherebetweenadangerousexoticseductress(Ssingingin'foreign?keysand with 
flirtatious dotted rhythms and luxuriant embellishments) and a moral exem- 
plar,although ithelps that she is a wronged queen,fights her brother with the 
Romans on herside,andaids Cornelia in resisting Tolomeoysadvances. No less 
coOnventional are the other (fairly modesb scenic and similar devices used in 
the opera alongside stage-sets that were probably not as grand as the libretto 
implies: an eclipse of the sun in I.1, Cornelias attempted suicide by jumping 
into a menagerie in II.13, a Sleep Scene in II.17 (Cleopatra, as Lidia, pretends 
to be asleep so as to gauge Cesare's feelings for herm, stage battles in II.1, and 
various disguises (Cleopatra, Cornelia, Sesto), not to mention the transvestite 
nurse， 

One question, of course,iswhatthese characters mightplausibly sing,Trather 
than just “speak'” in music. Court opera, at least in its early Stages, had been 
concerned with the ever-problematic question ofthe verisimilitude ofsinging 
on stage. This explains the preference for mythological and pastoral subject 
matter, given that the gods and the shepherds and shepherdesses ofthe Age of 
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Gold might reasonably be expected to use some kind of heightened ljanguage 
beyond the ken of mere mortals: in this, at least, Cavallizs CU Mo 到 4bpollo 
e 丰 Dajre is entirely typical. The issues had already been played out in the 
Renaissance to justify poetry rather than prose in the spoken theatre,and the 
argument was extended easily enough (and on rather similar terms) to music. 
More human, 'historical” characters, however, raised a different set of issues. 
Lower-class individuals (servants, nUrses etc.) might sing with reason - their 
Social status is clear, and important precedents had been established within the 
COEdid delPay 如 -while noble characters could sing when in disguise (indeed， 
Singing enhances the disguise).34 Librettists could also provide convenient 
exXcuses for plausible diegetic songs (lullabies, drinking songs,battle piecesand 
thelike) and for conventional moments offormal invocation or expostulation 
(e.g.,appeals to the gods,laments etc.), or could just rely on the association of 
singing with love. 

For the most part librettists bowed to the inevitable. Giacomo Badoaro 
admitted in the preface to his ZUUsse eaMlte, Set by Francesco Sacrati in 1644， 
that 


Today, no one worries, to increase the delight of the spectators, about giving 
Way to something notlifelike, which does not damage the action. Thus we see 
that to give more time for the changes of scene, we have introduced mnusic， 
in which we cannot avoid something not lifelike - that men should carry OU 
their most important business in Song. Moreover, So as to enjoy all kinds of 
music in the theatre, we are accustomed to hearing pieces for two, three and 
Imore voices: this produces something else not lifelike - that talking together 
men Should without thinking happen to say the same things. Therefore it is 
no wonder that, devoting ourselves to pleasing modern taste, we have rightly 
Imoved away from the ancient rules. 


Similarly, Francesco Sbarra claimed in the preface to his 4/essazNad1oVztCitor 友 Se 
Stess0 (1651): 


IknowthattheayxietesungbyAlexanderandAristotlewillbejudgedas contrary 
tothe decorum ofsuch greatpersonages;butIalsoknowthatmnusical recitation 
isimproperaltogether...andyetthis defectisnotonlytolerated bythe current 
Century but received with applause. 


Headdsthat'ifthe recitative style were notmingled with such scpeyzi,iwWould 
give more annoyance than delighte.35 However, as we Shall see, the problems 


34 Rosand, Ojea zi SeyeNtee1 太 -CeNt1) TELiCe, PP. 120-21. 
35 These two passages are given in ibid., pp. 41o (Badoaro), 421 (Sbarra). For the Sbarra, I have used in 
Part Rosand>s translation on p. 45. 
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continued to be troublesome even as the pressures in favour of aria, and of 
fine singing, became overwhelming. Bussani and Sartorio remain surprisingly 
Sensitive to the issue， 

In Gilio Cesae 1 BEgitto there are almost 6o arias (more were added for 
Naples) - many ofwhich are quite short - plus six duets (plus two for Naples)， 
and one brief (offstage) chorus; there is also a "Ballo de guerrierP (Dance of 
warriors”) at the end of Act II for which no music suUrvives. These arias are 
distributed according to the "rank” of the character: in the Venice version， 
Cleopatra and Cesare have the most (13 and 9, respectively, by one method 
of counting), then Cornelia (7), Tolomeo (7) and Curio (6), then Achilla (5)， 
Nireno (4), Sesto (4) and Rodisbe (3). Most of the arias were determined by 
Bussani who,like Busenello,uses free-rhyming seven- and eleven-syllable ve7si 
Sci0 几 fortherecitative,and strophic,regularrhymed versein otherline-lengths 
(mostoften in Chiabrera-likeeight- orfive-syllablelines)forthearias.Thearias 
tend to crystallise some manner of response to a dramatic situation, State an 
epigram,， or otherwise make one or other kind of rhetorical point (often by 
Way of a vocative or an imperative). However, some, esSpecially by the comic 
characters, are (not Unusually) directed across the footlights to the audience， 
as With Rodisbe in I.22 as the concluding gesture of the act: 


Voi scherzate, o giovinette， a8 You make a game, o maidens， 
per Pacquisto dunamante， b8 of gaining a lover， 
ma in tal guisa, o semplicette， a8 but in this manner, o simpletons， 
Vincatena un crin Vagante. b8 you enchain a wandering brow- 
V?adornate il crin, e ipetto， C8 You adorn your hair and yoUI breasts， 
vabbigliate nel sembiante， bs8 you make your face beautiful, 
ma in tal moda il vostro affetto 碟 but in this way is your affection 
Virapisce il dio volante. bs8 stolen bythe flying god [of Love]. 


Nireno also has comic duple-time patter songs (in what would become a char- 
acteristic G major) making witty points to the audience thatwould notbe ouUt 
of place in an eighteenth-century comic opera (as with his “Con le donne sha 
fortuna"in I.15 in theVenice version; in Naples, perhaps significantly, this was 
changed to a more elegant triple-time aria). 

Sartorio usually follows the implications of the verse quite closely, writing 
in Sophisticated triple or duple times. Therefore he sets Rodisbeys aria stroph- 
ically. Other of Bussanis texts prompta rondo-type Structure With returns to 
a refrain. Cleopatra"s "Non voglio amar, o vVoglio amar per sempre” (I.21), is a 
typicalexample, with therefrain (line 1)aneleven-syllablelineand two interior 
Stanzas in eight-syllable lines (most tozcj1): 
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Non voglio amar, o voglio amar per 人 A Ido not want to love, unless Ilove for 
Sempre. ever. 
Se mi pongo in Servitu， bs IfIPplace myselfin servitude， 
piu non torno in liberta， c8 Iwill never be free again， 
ese giuro fedelta， cs andifIswearfidelity， 
questo cor non frange p 记 bs this heart will never again break 
duna chioma Pauree tempre. a8 the golden tempers ofa hair. 
Non voglio amar,o voglio amar per 和 A Ido not want to love, unless Ilove for 
Sempre. ever. 
Se mi pongo intra Amor， ds IfCupid places himselfwithin me， 
Pin non mresce fuor dal sen， e85 he will never leave my breasb 
esSevolto si seren es and ifso serene a face 
mincatena questo cor， d85 enchains my hearb 
mai piu sciolgo Pauree tempre. a8 never again will [loosen the golden 
tempers. 
Non voglio amar, o voglio amar per 和 A Ido not want to love, unless I love for 
Sempre. ever. 


Sartorio sets the first line as a separate section (which therefore returns with 
the refrain)，and the two interior stanZas to the same music. It is tempt- 
ing to argue that these kinds of 4B8484 structures (other versions include 
4844'B4' and 4B44'B4) might eventually be reduced to a typical da-capo 
Structure (4B4), and indeed in the opera there are Some Single-refrain arias 
that are,， in effect in a da-capo (or sometimes dal-segno) form. However， 
Bussani is probably relying instead on repetition patterns typical of ear- 
lier seventeenth-century verse, and he does not usually exploit the balanced 
Structures and closing Ye7si troxzcpi generally found in later da-capo aria texts 
(we Shall see an exception below). Nevertheless, the urge for repetition is 
SO Strong that When it does not occur it is very Striking, as in Cornelia”s 
poignant lamentin I.14, "Nel tuo seno, amico Sasso" (the textis in arather odd 
a8b8asb5CC). 

Clearlyall this is a far cry from the flexible shifting between aria, arioso and 
recitative typical ofsome earlier Venetian opera (as in the case of Monteverdi>s 
Pobpjpea and Cavallixs operas of the later 164os and 165os), and accordingly， 
Sartorio has less freedom of choice in what to do with the verse. Sometimes， 
however, he seems to work on his own initiative. In I.11, Cesare mourns the 
death of Pompey with a text in yeysi Scio 此 that Bussani therefore designed as 
Some kind of recitative (abcdD), although Sartorio sets it as a powerful arioso 
over a ground bass elaborating a descending chromatic tetrachord (signifying 
lament, one assumes) and with string parts (two violins) that accompany the 
voice rather than justalternate with it (as otherwise is the norm in the operal). 
However, Sartorio clearly was worried about there being too much of a good 
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thing: he cut the rest of Cesares Speech (an additional nine lines) musing on 


the frailty of life. 


Asimilar sense of initiative may also have determined Sartorioxshandling of 
II.4.Cesare enters declaring thatheisaprisoneroflove,Nireno (atfirsthidden) 
observes the scene, and Cleopatra is heard singing a love-song from ofitstage: 


CeESQ1B 
Son prigioniero 
del nudo arciero 
in laccio dor. 
Ma non so come 
mrhanno due chiome 
legato il cor 
Vaga Lidia, ove seip Se un sol tuo 
Sguardo 
trasse quesbalma ad abitarti in 
位 onte， 
fu in si bel ciel damore aquila un 
occhio， 
e Ganimede un core ... 


Nirezo (hidden) 
(Oraei 计 tempo opportuno.) 


Cleobatra (offstage, singing) 
V?adoro, pupille， 
Saette damore . .. 


Ce&SQT1B 
Qual voce ascolto mai? 


Nizrexzto (to himself) 


Questae Cleopatra. 


Intendo, del suo amor son artie 
frodi. 
Femina inamorata 


per discoprirsi amante ha mille modi. 


Cleobpatra 
le vostre faville 
Son faci del core. 


和 Ni7e7zo0 
Signor. 


CeES01e 
Nireno,udisti 
questa angelica voce? 


II 


II 


II 
II 


褒 


Iam a prisoneT 

ofthe blind archer 

in a golden trap. 

ButIdo notknow how 

two locks of hairs 

have bound my heart. 

Beautiful Lidia, where are you? Ifjust 
asingle glance 

led this soul to fix upon your brow， 


then under such a beautiful sky of 
love, an eagle?s was the eye， 
and Ganymede's the heart. 


(Nowthetime is right.) 


Iadore you, oO eyes， 
arrows of love 


What voice do Ihear? 


This is Cleopatra. 

Iunderstand, theseare the arts and 
deceits ofher love. 

Awoman enamoured 

has a thousand ways of revealing 
herselfas a lover. 


yourT Sparks 
are torches ofthe heart. 


My lord. 


Nireno, have you heard 
this angelic voice? 
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Cesare?s afria (two Stanzas of five-syllable lines) is set in 4B4' form (Sartorio 
repeatsthefirststanZzaafterthesecond),andthemusicthen movesto recitative. 
Cleopatra>s offstage song (in a glorious triple time in C majorn may originally 
havebeen writtenbyBussaniasasinglefour-linestanza(a6b6acb6),butSartorio 
allows Cesareto interruptafterthefirsttwolines,while Nireno makeshis typi- 
cally comicaside aboutfeminine Wiles. Cleopatra>s offstage song then resumes 
(moving to a wonderfully exotic E minor before Cesare comes in again. In 
the continuation ofthis scene, Cleopatra is once more heard ofifstage singing a 
repriseofthefirsttwolines (so,producingaspaced-out4B4 structure). Handel 
was to do something very differentwith Hayms?s version ofthis text (in his II.1， 
with thelastline ofthe stanzaaltered to aye1so tozco and another stanzaadded 
to produce a da-capo format).36 But Sartorio”s stylish treatmentis notwithout 
effect， 

The idea ofhaving Cleopatra sing offstage was established at the beginning 
of Act II which opens with her "Sitting pensively at a Spineb singing a love- 
Song (Nudo arcier, se non Sospendi", again in E minor) and then interrupting 
its second line to muse (in recitative) on how much in love she is;i she then 
repeats the opening ofthe songand takes it (through B minor back to E minor 
Via a colourful Neapolitan sixth) to the end of its first stanza, and starts the 
Second stanZa ('Dio de cori . . .) before breaking offat theentrance of Nireno 
to start the action. The use here and elsewhere of diegetic song does not seem 
So much to reflect a fear of inverisimilitude as to signify a typically reflexive 
momentwhere opera acknowledges itselfto be opera.The game is notunusual 
by this period - it is often played by secondary characters for some kind of 
comic effect - and it even implicates the characters themselves. No longer do 
“noble” characters in fact have to adopt some kind of disguise or deception in 
order to beable to sing arias. Indeed, Cleopatra has some glorious arias in this 
opera, but never When she is presenting herself to another character as Lidia 
(save in the offstage '“V?adoro, pupille: noted above, and in her asides during 
the sleep scene): as a result, part of Lidias disguise is, precisely, the absence of 
Singing. Indeed, when Cesare hears “V?adoro, pupille and is told (by Nireno) 
that the singer is Lidia, he registers his surprise that a mere maid should have 
Such vocalprowessand feelsallthe moreattractedtoher. Heisas much seduced 
byher singing as we in theaudience are meant to be. 

Nevertheless，some surprising canons of verisimilitude remain， When 
analysing Baroque opera, it is worth asking not just who is singing what, but 


36 The 全 mous "Parnassus” Scene in Handels Cixjio Cesaye zito seems to come from the Milan 1685 
version of Bussanis libretto, which may have been Haym?s chiefsource (see Sartorio, Cizxlio Cesaye zj Et， 
ed. Monson, p. xi, although Monson suggests that in general Handel may even have known Sartorio”s 
mnusic. 
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also who is singing to whom. Almost half ofthe arias in Cixlio Ces4aje zz KEOitto 
are real or virtual soliloquies, with characters alone on stage Or observed only 
from a distance singing to themselves (or directly to the audience): such soli- 
loquies can happen at the beginning of scenes, with a character musing on a 
Situation before the action continues with the entrance of another character 
(as in the extract from II.4 given above), or at the end, whereupon an exit is 
made (although the exit convention is by no means as well established here 
as in later oje7a Se1i0). Otherwise, characters tend to sing arias only to their 
包 miliars, such as Cleopatra in the presence of Tolomeo, Nireno and Rodisbe， 
OF Cornelia to her son Sesto (they also have two duets); the chief exceptions 
are When characters need to put on a heroic display (Cesare to Tolomeo in 
battle) or to declare ignoble love (Tolomeo and Achilla to Cornelia). The rela- 
tive absence ofaria-based interactions betweenthe Principal lovers (Cesareand 
Cleopatra) is surprising bylater standards,although it makes theirlove-duetin 
the final scene all the more powerful. It remains significant, however, thatthe 
operaends, rather, with a da-capo aria (the da capo is written oub for Cleopatra 
singing just in the first person (Ho un?alma che brilla7). 

Cleopatra”s final aria has a trumpet obbligato, matching Cesarexs opening 
ariainActI(Su,trombe guerriere); thetrumpetalsoappearsinthebattlescene 
between Cleopatraand Tolomeo in III.1,and elsewhereatappropriately 'regal 
points in the opera (functioning in partas diegetic music). Sartorio was fond of 
trumpetarias,itseems,usingthemoften inhisoperas;so,too,wWasNaples,given 
that for the 168o performance another trumpet aria (again on a battle theme) 
was added for Cornelia towards the end of Act II. Other changes for Naples 
include the addition oftwo more arias for Cesare (to come closer to the total 
for Cleopatran, reducing the role of Achilla (did they have a problem with the 
bassa, fleshing out the interaction of Cesare and Tolomeo, and strengthening 
the roles of Cornelia and Curio. The most striking addition, however,， was a 
revised finaleto theend ofActI(I.22).As wehave seen,theVenice version ends 
with theageing nurse Rodisbe warning theyoungladies oftheaudience ofthe 
amorous dangers offlirtation ('Voi scherzate,o giovinette"). In Naples,thisled 
toanewsequenceforRodisbeand Nireno,wherethenurse proclaims herwish 
to coOUnter the effects of age with cosmetics so that she, too, can attract men， 
at Which point Nireno proceeds to woo her before exposing her true ugliness. 
The scene could have come straight 位 om the cotMedia delPaxtei it is also very 
包 nny. 

These changes between the Venice and Naples versions of Giliio Cesa7e 妨 
Eogittiarenotdissimilarin natureandscopetotheVeniceandNaplesversionsof 
Monteverdi"sZ23zco7otaziozediPobbjpeaofsomethirtyyears before,wherescenes 
WwWere expanded or contracted to alterthe pacing,characters were strengthened 
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or refocussed, comic moments were extended, and changes were made to SuUit 
new Singers. In part, such revisions may be just the result of experiencing and 
developingthese operas on the stage,whereproduction revealswhatworksand 
What does not. In part, too, one may be able to detect a particular Neapolitan 
taste, even decorum, in the changes. Most important, however, the decisions 
and processes revealed by such comparisons reinforce the point made earlier 
about the essential malleability of this brand of seventeenth-century opera， 
Where the "worle consisted of a framework that could be fleshed out in vari- 
ous different ways to adapt to local circumstance and immediate performance 
needs. Such malleability was, ofcourse, crucial forthe genres commercial suc- 
Cess and longevity: it now relied on traditions that survived precisely because 
of their adaptability. To see these operas not so much as individual works as 
instantiations ofsuch traditions may in factbeausefulway ofnegotiating their 
position, and also their achievement,， within a repertory not Strongly deter- 
mined by an authoritative Work-concept. 


Alessandro Scarlatti (166o-1725), Za Stxtya (169o) 


In his Za belezza de yobar jpoesia (17oo), Giovanni Maria Crescimbeni made 
an eloquent attack on the sins of opera stemming, he claimed, from Giacinto 
Andrea Cicogninis libretto for Cavallis C1aSO1e (1649): 


with ithebroughttheend ofacting,and consequently,oftrueand goodcomedy 
as well as tragedy. Since to stimulate to a greater degree with novelty the jaded 
taste ofthe spectators,equally nauseated bythevileness ofcomicthingsandthe 
Seriousness of tragic ones . . . [he] united them, mixing kings and heroes and 
other ilustrious personages with buffoons and servants and the lowest men 
with unheard of monstrousness. This concoction of characters was the reason 
for the complete ruin ofthe rules of poetry, which went so far into disuse that 
noteven locution was considered, which, forced to serve music, lost its purity， 
andbecamefilled with idiocies.The careful deploymentoffiguresthatennobles 
oratorywasneglected,andlanguage was restricted to terms ofcommon speech， 
which is moreappropriateformnusic;and finallythe series ofthoseshortmetres， 
commonly called Zizeie, which with a generous hand are sprinkled over the 
Scenes, and the overwhelming impropriety ofhaving characters speak in song 
completely removed from the compositions the power of the affections, and 
the means of moving them in the listeners.37 


Thiswasnottheonlycritiqueofcontemporaryopera.FrancescoFulvio Frugoni 
had already noted (in the preface to his ZUiope, 1675) the ruinous effects of 


37 Rosand, Obeyz ii Sevexzteexz 太 -CeNtO TENiCe, p. 275. 
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drama on a society rendered corruptby monstrous theatrical 包 ntasies.38 Even 
Venetian opera2?s great apologistand chronicler Cristoforo Ivanovich used his 
historical account, WMzzeya alLtavolxto(1681),tolamentthe decline ofthe genre 
atthehands ofunscrupulouslibrettistsandcomposers,and ofimpresarios (not， 
he hastens to add, his patrons the Grimani) happy to lower their ticket Prices 
and thereby open opera to the lower classes, 

But Crescimbenis more damning literary criticisms are normally associ- 
ated with the Arcadian Academy, founded in Rome in 169o for the reform 
and'purification? of Italian poetry. It emerged like many such Roman gather- 
ings from the circles of specific patrons, in this case Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni 
(1667-174o), whose vast wealth and artistic interests protected and nurtured 
poetsand musicians admitted to the group: indeed,Ottoboniemployed Arcan- 
gelo Corelli among his household musicians. Although the Arcadians assumed 
fanciful academic names (Ottobonis was “Crateo Pradelini, an anagram), one 
perhaps should not refer to them asa formally constituted academy. However， 
their influence spread widely through Italy and abroad for several decades, in 
Part by way of letters and treatises but also by virtue of the general commerce 
in opera in this period. Many cities had gatherings of literati variously allied 
to the Arcadian cause, and numerous librettists were to lay claim to its ideals， 
including Ottoboni himself, Apostolo Zeno, Gian Vincenzo Gravina，Silvio 
Stampiglia and Pietro Metastasio (Ottobonirs godson and Gravinas pupiD, all 
of whom sought to restore order to the genre by regularizing its Structures， 
themes and affective content. 

The founding ofthe Arcadian movement coincided with the reopening of 
the Teatro Tordinona in Rome following its closure during the pontificate of 
InnocentXI(d. 1689). An older Pietro Ottoboni became Pope Alexander VIII 
(reg.1689-91l),andhis great-nephew 了 Pietrowas made cardinal.Cardinal Pietro 
Seems to have decided early on to celebrate his elevation, and the new sup- 
port for the arts in Rome，with an opera to his own libretto，the music 
commissioned from Alessandro Scarlatti. Scarlatti was already well enough 
known on the operatic Stage, having Written Some Seven Operas for Private 
theatres in Rome, and another six for Naples. The performance of Za stat 
atthe Tordinona on 5 January 169o was clearly designed with propaganda in 
mind.39 Ottoboni originally conceived a finale with the descent of Fame to 
Sing the praises of the Ottoboni family. However, this was removed on the 


38 Freeman, Ojpera Witpoxt DIM0 p. 3. 

39 A. Scarlatti, Fa Stata ed. W. C. Holmes, "The Operas of Alessandro Scarlatti, 9 (Cambridge, MA， 
andLondon,1985); seealso Holmes, Tastat 好 ab Pietro Ottopbozi atd4Lessatdjo sca1a4 纺 .The main musical 
Source is Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Mus. MS 144 (from the Ottoboni collection), although there are three 
other contemporary copies, plus manuscripts with collections ofarias, a printed libretto,and an autograph 
libretto. 
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order it seems, of Cardinal Pietro?s father, Don Antonio, presumably because 
itsmacked ofhubris; itwas replaced bythe descentof Diana to bless the unions 
oftheopera"slovers (forwhich the musicmay have been written byFlavio Carlo 
Lanciani, another ofOttobonirshousehold musicians). Za tt was nota par- 
ticularly successful opera: it had onjly six other performances that year (Some 
unstaged as an 'oratorio) and it does not seem to have toured. Nevertheless,it 
reveals both the strengths and the weaknesses of opera towards the end ofthe 
Seventeenth century. 

The story of Statira would suit Crescimbenis search for moral probity. 
Cavalli had set Busenelloys version in 1655 or 1656, and the Persian princess 
appeared in later operas by Francesco Gasparini (1705; libretto by Apostolo 
Zeno and Pietro Pariat)，Tommaso Albinoni (1726; Ottoboni)，Pietro 
Chiarini (1741; Carlo Goldoni), and Nicola Porpora (17423; Francesco Silvani). 
Ottobonis three-act libretto draws on the standard source，Plutarch>s 
Moalia (iv) and Zes (viiil, to tell how Statira, daughter of the Persian King 
Darius, falls prisoner to Alexander the Great on his defeat of the Persians in 
battle. According to Plutarch, Alexanders subsequent marriage to Statira was 
apolitical gesture to unite the Macedonians and Persians,although thatwould 
not have sufficed for a seventeenth-century opera. NOT can we have Statira 
murdered and buried in a well (so Plutarch recounts) by Alexanders mistress， 
Roxanne, although Ottoboni does have an attempt on her life by Alessandro 
Magno?s betrothed, Campaspe. Ottoboni devises a lover for Statira, Oronte 
(who was played by the Modenese castrato Antonio Borosinil, and adds the 
Story ofthe painter Apelles ffom Pliny?s Natal Bisto7my CCCxv), where Apelles， 
painting a portrait of another of Alexanders mistresses，Pancaspe, falls in 
love with her and is generously given her as a bride. Although (in Ottobonis 
libretto), Apelle loves Campaspe (standing for Pancaspe), she scorns himy, at 
least until Oronte and Apelle manage to rescue her from a lion that pursues 
her onstage. Oronte is less fortunate: although Alessandro is in the end willing 
to yield to him both Statira and his crown, Oronte and Statira decide that this 
is too great a Sacrifice, so he withdraws and she gives Alessandro her hand in 
marriage. The “message is presumably the one of the prologue that Ottoboni 
includedinphisautographlibretto butnot' itseems,in theopera: Tempo (Time) 
and Fortuna (Fortune) argue over their respective powers until Pallade (Pallas 
Athene)entersto settlethe dispute onceandforall: virtue reignssupreme.This 
is a striking,iftnotuntypical, reversal from, say, the prologue to Monteverdi>s 
ZUCo70102101edi Pobjea,whereFortuneandVirtuemustbowtoLove,butthen， 
we are now in avery different moral and political world. Alessandro, Statira 
andOronteareall supremely virtuous,and even Campaspe comes round in the 
end. However, she is a much more interesting character before that point than 
after. 
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Added to the mix are a Macedonian general, Demetrio, and a typical comic 
Servant，Perinto，wWho spends the opera claiming that he wil have nothing 
to do either with love or with the honour of battle. The result is a compact 
cast of seven characters - three sopranos (Alessandro, Campaspe, Perinto), an 
alto (Statira), two tenors (Apelle, Oronte) and a bass (Demetrio) - Plus Diana 
(Soprano) as the dea ex MaCpzt0. Five are Macedonians and two are Persians 
(Statira and Oronte). However, the ethnic lines are not so clearly drawn as 
between RomansandEgyptians in Sartorio?s Cixlio Cesayje1 Egitto,and casting 
Statira as an alto means that She cannot play the exotic Sex-kitten，even 下 
it were appropriate for her role. Nor, however, can Campaspe, even though 
She is in the right range，given that the entire Opera Was given (as was the 
Roman practice) by an all-male cast. Sartorio may have been able to end his 
opera with Cleopatra flaunting her charms now thatherlovehas been fulfilled. 
Scarlatti, however, can end only with a double aria for the male lovers, the first 
StanZa (with a da capo) for Alessandro, and the second (also with a da capo) for 
Apelle. 

The sets required of the opera are reasonably spectacular, and presumably 
were newly built forthe refurbished Teatro Tordinona: (Act D a wide field by 
moonlight, a pavilion, a royal room with statues, and a prison; (Act ID a por- 
trait gallery, the royal room with statues again,a mountain scene with Statira”s 
hut (where she has exiled herselb and King Darius” mausoleumj; (Act IID) 
an Underground cavern, a wood descending to Statirars hut in a valley, a city 
Square With triumphal arches and a royal palace, and Diana?s temple, with sac- 
rificial victims and 'four musical choirs” in its roof (although there is no music 
for them). In terms of machines and the like, I.7 has Campaspe arrive on a 
huge float decorated with flowers and drawn by two white chargers (She is 
Playing Flora so as to seduce Alessandroji the scene has echoes of the Parnassus 
episode inserted in later versions of Bussanis Cixiio Cesae zz Ettto),and III.16 
has Diana on a cloud. Nor should we forget the lion in III.4. The battle scenes 
inActIprompt diegetictrumpets leading toatrumpetaria forAlessandro (I.2， 
“Invitti guerrieri / al suon della tromba>) and a szt1o7tia 好 tomtbe to mark his 
Victory. The great disappointment, however' is the musicfor theend of Act II， 
When Demetrio enters to murder Statira (Conveniently asleep on a roclo but 
is frightened o 仁 by thunder, lightning and earthquakes. Ottoboni"s original 
libretto went Still further: it gives stage directions for the rock turning into a 
dragonand carrying Statira into theair, the earth openingup to reveal theriver 
Lethe, with Charon ferrying souls across the waters, and Some of these souls 
risingonacloudto console Statira.4 He mayhavebeentooampbitious: Scarlatti 
Provides just a brief recitative that led, according to the Printed libretto, to a 


40 Holmes, Ta 5 如 妇 0 D Pietro Ottobgoni atd 4essatdyo Sc010 才 , p. 55. 
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bao of nymphs in the forest (we never discover what they are doing there). 
This plus the balio for Persian soldiers at the end of Act I are the only dances 
in the opera: the music does not Survive for either. There must also be other 
instrumental music missing from the surviving scores. Most of what is there， 
including an opening two-partsSz1joxpia (Largo leading to a gigue-like Allegro) 
and various Titornellos, is scored for two violins, viola, and bass (Contempo- 
rary records Suggest that the Teatro Tordinona had four violins, two violas， 
one cello, one double bass and continuo), although as we have seen, there are 
Sporadic parts for trumpets. 

ZaStatyahas 53 arias,fewerthan in Sartorios Cixlio Cesaez Kogittoalthough 
in musical terms they are longeri they also tend to make greater Use of the 
instruments, either in final ritornellos or playing throughout inotalways at 
the same time as the voice. The final double aria for Alessandro and Apelle 
noted above produces an 4B44'B4' pattern found in nine of these arias; it 
may also include a ritornello either between the stanzas or at the end, or both 
(4B4R4'B4R). This is not dissimilar to the strophic refrain forms used by 
Bussani. The bulk ofScarlatti?s arias, however are in some kind of da-capo (or 
dal-segno) format, i.e., with two StanZas oftextsetto two musical sections, the 
first of which returns at the end. The pattern is clear in II.8 where Campaspe 
angrily rejectsApelle and the painter responds: 


CNMN1b0Sbe 
Ma tu, per cui mie forza 7 Butyou,by whom Iam forced 
Sofifrir scherno si fiero， 7 tosuffer such haughty scorn， 
Vanne, va tanto ]ungi 7 leave, go far avway 
del mio furor baccante， 7 from my Bacchic fury， 
che mai pin ti rivegga. 7 ， sothatImight never see you again. 
4bpelle 
Alle tue piante . . . Atyour complaints . . . 
CNMN1b0Sje 

Ancor! .. . Still morel! . . . 
4jpelle 

Morir risolvo. 11 IIresolve to die. 

CNMN1b0sbe 
Sara troppo la morte 7 Death would be too 
pigra in rapire Podiata vita,， 11 ， slothful to take your hated life， 
ne softfrirti pi voglio. 7 ， nordoIwish to suffer youany longer. 
了 Parti. Go. 
4bpelle 


Vado a morir, core di scoglio. 11 ， Igoto die, O heart of stone. 
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Questoe il premio che si deve， 8 Thisis the reward due 
albhamor alla mia 们 . 8: to love, to my faith. 
Si, tiranna, moriro， 8: Yes,tyrant Iwill die， 
e daro 二 andIwillyield 
hPalma in preda ad aura lieve 8 ”mysoulto beborne byalight breeze 


perche giri intorno a te. 8: sothatit mightflutter around you. 


The scene begins in recitative (as dictated by Ottoboni"s seven- and eleven- 
syllable veysi scio 几 ), with five short lines for Campaspes invective, a divided 
eleven-syllableline forthetwo characters,andfour morelines concluding with 
arhyming couplet.Apelle then reflects on his situation, still addressing Cam- 
paspe,in hisaria'“QuestoeiLpremio che si deve".Theariatextis predominantly 
in eight-syllable lines, although there is a rather odd four-syllable line in the 
middle. The text here consists of two “stanzas, one of two lines and one of 
four, each ending with a ye7so troxzco that rhymes (there are also internal Ve7sS; 
topcp1D).ThemusicisinasomewhatrelentlessGminormarked'atempo giusto'”， 
with the voice moving largely in quavers. The continuo anticipates the melody 
of the vocal line and then continues as a “walking bass through the A section 
(ten bars) and the B section (eight bars), leading to a dal-segno repeat of the A 
Section (omitting the continuoys introduction) followed by the instrumental 
ritornello (four bars echoing the opening melody and leading to a cadence). 
Allthis is standard: in fact, the only slightly odd thing abouthis setting ofthis 
Scene is thatforApellesfinal line ofrecitative (Vado a morir, core di scoglio7)， 
Scarlatti movestoa poignanttripletime,marked'“Largo".Presumably,the shi 人 
to alyrical arioso was encouraged by the rhetorical and emotional force of the 
moment; it is also prompted by the fact that Apellexs nine syllables (the other 
two of the eleven-syllable line have been given by Campaspe) break down into 
于 十 5.Butthisarioso in the contextofrecitative seemas Strikinglyold fashioned. 

The fact that Apelle sings to Campaspe (who remains on Stage for the next 
Scene) suggests that characters (and composers) are no longeras reticentabout 
aria as in the case of Sartorio. ZXotatya has its soliloquies, including one atthe 
opening forOrontestarting withaneloquentaccompanied recitative (invoking 
nighb,andotherpowerful onesforsStatira.Buttheyarefewerthaninthecaseof 
Giliio Cesaje MEgitto,and in general, characters seem to have no qualms about 
Singing to other characters: Statira even sings to Alessandro. In terms of their 
Position, we find arias fairly indiscriminately atthe beginning of scenes, in the 
middle,andattheend. However,exitconventions startto becomeestablished: 
for example, the last four scenes of Act I (LI.11-14, a single scene-complex on 
the prison setb) Start with four main characters on stage (Statira, Alessandro， 
Demetrio and Perinto) who are then reduced successively by one, each leaving 
attheend ofan aria. Perinto is the lastto go,ending with an aria addressed to 
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the Persian soldierson thethemethatdaysaretoofleeting to bespentweeping， 
which is presumably what prompts the soldiers” dance that concludes the act， 
This conveniently winds down the action to the end of the actb although it is 
notyetthe consistent design principle it would be in later Baroque obe7a Se1i4: 
Alessandro still has an additional aria in the middle ofI.11, well before his exit 
in I.12. 

Not that Alessandro has much to sing about. Once he has been painted as 
heroicin battle,and clementin defeat,allthatis leftishis drawn-outindecision 
over whether he loves Campaspe or Statira. Apelle,Oronte and Statira are also 
monochromatic characters who do notso much engage in action as respond to 
it howeveraffectingly,and nothing much changes in their Situations. Scarlatti 
Seems Somewhattroubled over whatto do with them: he takestheir music into 
distanttonal regions(StatirainF minorinIIl.11;ApelleinCsharp minorinIII.2) 
but appears to find it hard to give them a strong musical focus save when on 
conventional heroicorlamenting ground. Italso seems thathe was constrained 
by his singers or by other circumstances: a Neapolitan source preserves more 
Virtuosic settings ofan aria for Alessandro and one for Oronte that were prob- 
ably early versions. Campaspe must have been easier to handle. She stands out， 
notjust because ofher 'bad woman: role (even ifshe turns to good at the end) 
but also because she is presented in a wider range of dramatic Situations: in 
love with Alessandro, spurning Apelle,allying herself deceitfully with Statira， 
then, in ajealous fury, persuading Demetrio to kill her rival. Scarlatti jumps at 
the chances, and his music for her is consistently more interesting and more 
varied, his trademark Neapolitan sixths adding exotic colour to the cadences， 
Even her shiftto lovingApelle in II.5 is handled nicely: arecitative forthe two 
characters,aC major da-capo aria marked' Andante etamoroso for Campaspe 
(Si, si caro, tua saro),a further exchange (includingabrief'arietta" forApelle)， 
the C major aria for Apelle (so, the 4'B4 to Statiras 4B4), another exchange 
in recitative, and a duet (one of two in the opera) for both of them (Pace， 
Pace mio core piagato>") singing in blissful thirds, with a written ouUt da capo. 

Elsewhere，however，Scarlatti struggles. At the beginning of Act III， 
Alessandro is still in some doubt about whom he loves and where his respon- 
Sibilities might lie. His opening invective is against the 'tyranb Love: 


Tiranno,e che pretendi 
domar quesbalma ancor? 
No,no, non vincerai， 
che fulmini non hai 
dabbattere il mio cor. 


Tyrant, and do you pretend 

to tame my soul as well? 

No,no, you will not win， 

for you do nothave the thunderbolts 
to conquer my heart. 


虽 


虽 


Solo otterra la palma 
la gloria di quesbalmai 


The palm will be won 
only by the glory of my soul; 


AN VANNNN 
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tutti i vezzi damor miprendoinira. 1I1  Irageatallthe charms oflove. 


Ah Campaspe, ah Statira, 7 ， Ah Campaspe, ah Statira， 
in qual per voi mi trovo 7 because ofyou, in what 
confuso laberinto? 7 confused labyrinth do Ifind myselfe 
JILvincitor del mondo avete vinto. 11 You have conquered the conqueror of 
the world. 
Vinto sono,e del nume bendato 10 “Iam beaten, and ofthe blindfolded 
god 
bacio Darco ed adoro gli strali 10 ”doIkiss the bow, and adore the 
arTOWS 
che temprati nel volto adorato 10 “Which tempered by the adored face 
di Statira fan piaghe mortali. 10 ”of Statira produce mortal wounds. 


This soliloquy scene opens with an aria('Tiranno,che pretendi) in two stanZas 
defined by cadential Veyxsi t 杂 ozcpi. Scarlatti sets this in an 4B4 form, with the 
4 section in the manner ofan accompanied recitative (C, Andante), and the 刀 
Section in a COntrasting 3/4 Allegro. The seven ye1S1 Scio 谢 are Set to recitative， 
andthenwehaveaconcludingaria(CVinto sono,edelnumebendato")in arather 
languid 3/8 (Grazioso) in F sharp minor, with long roulades for the 'arrows” of 
love. 

Thelibrettistxs use often-syllable lines here is notunusual: Ottoboni broad- 
ens considerably the range of line-lengths available for aria verse, presumably 
not just for the sake of variety or to shovw o 仁 his poetic abilities, but also to 
Provide for greater emotional contrasts. However, he can also seem too clever 
by half. Although “Vinto sono, e del nume bendato” is an exitraria (the next 
Scene is a Soliloquy for Apelle) and seems designed for setting in 4B4 form 
(Scarlatti Writes a dal-segno arial, the enjambment between the second and 
third lines, and treating lines 3-4 as a subordinate relative clause to lines 1-2 
(which . . .), mean that the return to the first two lines and ending the aria at 
the end of line 2 create Syntactical problems. Also, the absence of concluding 
ye1Si toNpcpi here makes it hard forthe music to achieve cadential closure. As an 
Arcadian,Ottoboni may havewished for greaterclarity,naturalnessand variety 
in contemporary theatrical poetry, but there are distinct advantages to having 
Stereotypical formal and metrical conventions, not least so that the composer 
mightknow where he stands. The common complaint made oflater ojpe7a Se7i0 
librettos - precisely that they are formulaic, conventionalised and, indeed, of 
limited poetic interest- somewhat misses the point: this is precisely what the 
music needed. 


The fact that the focus ofthis chapter thus far has unashamedly been on Italy 
Simplyreflectstherealities ofa genrewhich wasto remain dominated byItalians 
(both composers and performers) through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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centuries. Opera could, of course，be exported to other countries， where 站 
might in turn,vie with moreindigenous forms ofentertainment. Butitwould 
be dangerous to View such exports as essentially being something 'foreign” 
impacting deleteriously on native trade. For example, German princes often 
appropriatedItalianculture(andlanguage)notassomething'“other butrather， 
as part of noble discourse and as a sign ofeducation, social standing and even 
good breeding. We have already seen Cesti move fairly effortlessly between 
northand south oftheAlps,andlikewiseAntonio Sartorioandhis patron, Duke 
Johann Friedrich of Brunswick-Liineburg. The arm of Italian Opera stretched 
widely through Germany, and even east to Poland (at leastfrom 1635 to 1648 
undertheinfluence ofthe secretaryto theroyal court,Virgilio Puccitelli). True， 
in Germany native composers did have a partto play. Heinrich Schiitz (1585- 
1672) provided the first German opera, Dajzre (to a translation of Rinuccini>s 
libretto by Martin OPpitz), performed in Torgau in 1627 for the marriage of 
Landgrave Georg II of Hesse-Darmstadtand Princess Sophia Eleonora of Sax- 
ony. Sigmund Theophil Stadenys Seelewi7 (1644) was a Singspiel modelled on 
contemporary school-dramas: as such itis morea moralallegorythan an opera. 
AndafterthehorrorsoftheThirtyYears War,the grandopera-housein Munich 
was inaugurated in 1657 with Z2Oroxzt 如 by Johann Caspar Kerll (1627-93). 
But both Schiitz and Kerll had studied in Italy, and typically, the first opera 
performed in Munich was Giovanni Battista Maccioni?s briefallegoricalZ2azjpx 
Jestatte in 1653. Benedetto Ferrari had preceded Cesti to the imperial court， 
arranging tournaments and ballets, and providing the libretto for Z277G90NNO 
iaMi01e (Regensburg,， 1653; music by Antonio Bertali，coUITt Kaje1D1petste7. 
Agostino Steftani (1654-1728), Kammermusikdirektor of the Bavarian cOUTIt 
from 1681 to 1688, composed five operas for Munich - including Seryvzo Too 
to celebrate the wedding of Elector Maximilian II Emanuel to Maria Antonia， 
Archduchess of Austria, in 1686 - before moving to Hanover (from 1688 to 
1703), where he produced some eight operas to librettos by Ortensio Mauro 
forthepermanentItalian operacompanytherefounded byDukeErnstAugust. 
Similarly, opera in Dresden was in the hands of Giovanni Andrea Bontempi 
(c. 1624-17o5) - whose grand 1 Paxide was staged forthe wedding ofChristian 
Ernst, Margrave of Brandenburg, and Erdmuthe Sophia, Princess of Saxony， 
in 1662 - and later, Carlo Pallavicino (d. 1688)， who as musical director of 
the Ospedale degli Incurabili in Venice from 1674 to 1685 had made a name 
for himself as a leading composer of Venetian operas. The only consolidated 
moves towards a native Opera were made in Hamburg, where the important 
"public Theater am Ginsemarkt was founded on the Venetian model, present- 
ing year-round performances of opera in German. The theatre opened with 
Johann Theile*s Dey escpa1exze;gejzliexze tda0U8gexicptete Mescj based on the 
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Adam and Eve story, in 1678, inaugurating a rich tradition that Was to extend 
through the operas of Reinhard Keiser (1674-1739), Handel and Telemann. 

ThefactthatEngland, Franceand Spain were betterableto cultivate national 
Operatic traditions was in part due to their different political circumstances， 
and also, one Suspects, to language. The story of French court opera rightly 
belongs elsewhere in this book (see chapter 8), although the repeated failures 
of Italian Opera in Paris and Versailles - most notably (at least, so scholars 
argue) with Francesco Cavallis Excole waNtte,commissionedforthewedding of 
LouisXIVand MariaTheresaofspain(166o)butstagedonlyin 166z-showthat 
Italian fashions could beresisted byastrongly centralised monarchyand no less 
Strong cultural traditions. Spain also maintained its own linguisticboundaries， 
and had important native drama (not least by way of the great playwrights of 
the Golden Age,including Felix Lope deVegaand Pedro Calderon de la Barca)， 
althoughtheNeapolitan connection encouraged cultural transfers (Naples was 
governed by a Spanish viceroy and the predominant language was Spanish). 
Thus the first wholly sung drama performed in Spain, Za Sema St MO (1627) 
had a textby Lope de Vega, musicby the Bolognese musician Filippo Piccinini 
and Bernardo Monanni,and sets bythe Florentine Cosimo Lotti. Similarly, Za 
zbbza dela yosa, to alibretto by Calderon and with music perhaps by Juan 
Hidalgo, and Calderon and Hidalgoys Celos az del! azye MataN (both staged at 
the royal palace in Madrid in 166o) have strong Italian influences,ifadapted to 
local traditions and to the stresses of Spanish poetry.41 

England is probably,， for present Purposes，the special case.4 After the 
Restoration ofthe monarchy in 166o, French influence was particularly strong 
at cOUIt, not least because Charles II had himselfspent much of the Common- 
wealth in exile in Paris. Thus French models provided the most immediate 
influence on early English opera. However, London was also a cosmopoli- 
tan city, and English musicians were well avware of Italian styles in vocal and 
instrumental music: for example，Cavallis E7zs11eN4 (1655-6) Seems to have 
been known there. Henry Purcell (1659-95) claimed in the preface to the score 
of 7He Probjetess, o1 Te 矶 stomy of Dioclesian (pub. 1691) that English music 
is "now learning Italian which is its best master, and studying a little of the 
French ayre, to give it somewhat more of gayety and fashion”. We in England， 
being farther from the Sun”, are “of later growth> and so must 'shake off ouUT 
barbarity by degrees”. Nevertheless, "The present age seemes already dispos?d 
to be refin?d, and to distinguish betwixt wild fancy, and a just numerous 


41 ForZabjztjjzadeUa7osainalaterversion forperformanceintheAmericas,seeT.deTorrejonyVelasco 
andJ. Hidalgo, Za jztbjbpzya de 7osa,ed. 工 .K. Stein (Madrid, 1999); Stein, "De la contera del mundo”. Stein 
is also preparing an edition of Celos azt de1 aize MtQta11. 

42 See Price, MaxStc 访 友 e Restoratiot THeatre and e17J PICeLLaNL 友 eZo1d011 9109e. 
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composition”. As a result in English opera and related genres both French 
and Italian traits merge with native traditions in intriguing ways. 

The kings power was significantly devolved, and also came under periodic 
threat, such that London?s theatrical life again relied on mixed modes of pro- 
duction - in part commercial, in part relying on noble patronage - and also 
tended to prefer plays with incidental music (which could often be extensive) 
rather than operas je7 Se. Fully sung dramas might appear in cOUIt coOntexts: 
Pierre Perrin and Robert Camberes 47ia1N1e， OU ZNMOU de Baccpas (Sung 让 
French) in 1674for the wedding ofthe Duke ofYork (later James ID and Mary 
of Modenai; John Blow?s “Masque for ye Entertainment ofthe King?， Yexzxs 0NL 
4dopis (C. 1683); and, by one reading at least, Purcelhbs Dido dpd 4exeas (to a 
libretto by Nahum Tate), which may have been performed at coOuUrt before 站 
Was Staged in 1689 at a girls” school in Chelsea run by Josias Priest (also a 
professional dancer involved with the London theatres). But if one went to， 
Say, the Dorset Gardens Theatre, one Would most often see a play with songs， 
as With Thomas Betterton and Henry Harrisys revival of Shakespeare'”s 7Ne 
72mijest (1674) and Shadwells tragedy Psycpe (1675, with music by Locke and 
Giovanni Battista Draghi, perhaps modelled on Lully and Moliere's tagedie- 
balletof1671).ThepoetJohn Dryden(1631-17oo)spokeeloquentlyinthe pref- 
acetohis4/bioxz td41battixs (1685)- setbyLouis Grabuasthefirst full-length 
operain English -oftheproblemsofoperaforEnglish tastes,andindeedforthe 
Englishlanguage.Purcellrosetothechallengebyproducingasplendid series of 
Semi-operas fortheLondon stage,including Betterton?s Dioclesiai (169o; after 
Fletcher and MassingerD)， Dryden?s KG 47tjx1， 0o7 7TZe B1itsp TYoztiy (1691) 
and 71e Jadiajl Quee (1695), and THe Faizy Quee (1692; after Shakespeare”s4 
Zidsz1tME7 NIGHbS DJea1.Even Didoazd4exteassuccumbed: in 17oo (five years 
after Purcellbs death) it was revised and inserted into an adaptation of MeasW1e 
_JorMeasWe,and in 17o4itwas attached both to Edward Ravenscroft's three-act 
人 arce THe 47jiatolistand to GeorgeEtherege?s 71e MaN ofMode.The semi-opera 
may have its roots in earlier forms of English and Continental courtly enter- 
tainment and itsapparent generic mixtures make more sense in thatlight. But 
as Handel was to prove, the types of Italian opera discussed in this chapter 
would soon gain their revenge. 
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The Church Triumphant: music 
in the liturgy 


NOEL O?REGAN 


During the seventeenth century, religious observance played an essential part 
in peopleys lives, both as the consequence of a pervasive System of belief that 
was Seldom questioned, and as the crucial declaration of a confessional alle- 
giancethatmightalso have strong political overtones. Music had an important 
part to play in the articulation of this allegiance，whether by an aggressive 
Presence, as in a Catholic festal Vespers in southern Europe, or a conspicuous 
absence, as in Calvinist-inspired preaching services north ofthe Alps. In most 
denominations, music was recognised as a powerfu]l 这 somewhat dangerous 
Weapon, able to attract and sway men?s souls, and thus subject to sometimes 
considerable ecclesiastical control. Asa rhetorical art itwas akin to preaching - 
indeed it was at times deliberately linked to it:: composers were exXpected not 
only to "read” sacred texts through their music but also to interpret them for 
their listeners. On the Catholic side, the nevw orders, especially the Jesuits and 
the Oratorians, made explicit use of music for evangelisation. Already in the 
158os,Annibale Stabile,aestro 灰 cabbelaofthe Jesuit-run German Collegein 
Rome, could state that he had learnt more about the setting of words from its 
Jesuitrector, Michele Lauretano,than hehad in years ofprevious musical study 
(which had included a spell under Palestrina).2 The German College remained 
hugely influential, sending priests to all parts of Germany and as far afield as 
Hungary. Jesuit missionaries were also sent all over Europe and to the New 
World, bringing with them the advocacy of music, not least in the education 
ofthe young and in their targeting ofthe aristocracy; their preference was for 
Italian, especially Roman musical styles. It was the teaching aspect too, which 
particularlyencouragedliturgical musicamong thefollowers ofMartin Luther. 
One of the more remarkable features of seventeenth-century Lutheran music 


1 The connection between musicand preaching has long been recognised in the Lutheran tradition, but 
this was also evident in the Catholic Churchi for Bonifazio Graziani"s (16o4/5-1664) direct comparison 
between sacred oratory and solo singing, see Miller, "Music for the Mass in Seventeenth-Century Rome>”， 
i 478. 

2 Culley, Jesuik ad Masici 78.The tropeis notuncommon: Giulio Caccini said something similar (in 
the preface to his Ze ?WOVe MUsiche of 16o2) of the influence on him of the Camerata, from which he had 
learnt more than from 3o years ofstudying counterpoint. 
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Was the speed and extentto which itopened itselfto new Italian (and therefore 
Catholic) influences. Only the Calvinists held back, their Augustine-inspired 
Suspicion of elaborate music largely overruling its potential role in education 
and in attracting and uplifting worshippers. Even here there was some poly- 
Phonic elaboration of basic metrical psalm-singing, especially outside of the 
formal liturgy, while in the Calvinist Netherlands, the organ developed a dis- 
tinctive role as a recital instrument in the newly secularised churches which 
was to influence its more directly liturgical use in Lutheran Germany. 


Places and forms of service 


For seventeenth-century town-dwellers，whatever their confessional alleg- 
iance, religious observance was built into the fabric of the day， season and 
year. The sound of bells, the chanting of of 人 ces, the celebration of Mass OF 
other services, and the annual round oftemporal and sanctoral feastdays and 
processionsall divided up urbantimeand space. Whilethefocus ofthis chapter 
will be largely on the formal liturgical music composed for major services of 
various denominations, itis important to emphasise that polyphonic art music 
formed onlyapartofany church service in the seventeenth century:itwWas com- 
posed for, and experienced as part of; a broader liturgical context, knowledge 
of which is essential 过 we are to understand its function and meaning. Plain- 
chant intonations, plainchant or organ 4Lte7iatzopmp verses, chanted prayers and 
readings, are only the most obvious ways in which polyphony was spaced and 
framed. For Catholics, ritual gesturesand movements, the perfume ofincense， 
the relative locations of clergy and choir(s), vestments, paintings, tapestries 
and platforms, all had a role to play in the overall experience. On the Protes- 
tant side, the much barer ritual spaces and comparative lack of gestures could 
be equally important in focussing attention more directly on the music and its 
texb whilein the Lutheran context,complex polyphony was framed bysimpler 
congregational chorale singing (which was often unison and unaccompanied). 

Catholic churches retained the high altar as their major focus, though also 
making provision for preaching to large crowds; the new wide-naved Baroque 
design facilitated this，while including a large number of side-chapels for 
the individual celebration of Mass. The decision by Pope Paul V in 16o5 to 
replacethe surviving half-nave ofthe Constantinian StPeters basilica not with 
thefourth arm ofMichelangelorxssymmetrical Greek cross,butwith along nave 
inorderto accommodate Tridentine liturgical demands, wasakeyone.3 Itgave 


3 The views of the papal Master of Ceremonies，Paolo Mucanzio, were significant in reaching this 
decision; see Pastor, THje isto7my oftpe Pobjes, Xix: 386. 
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papal approbation to the newtype ofchurch pioneered atthe Jesuit Chiesa del 
Gesu and the Oratorian Chiesa Nuova which were taken as models by their 
orders all over Catholic Europe. As the century progressed, Catholic churches 
abandoned the Oratorian founder Philip NeriPs ideal of simple decoration in 
人 favour of ever more elaborate ceiling- and wall-paintings and a profusion of 
marble, paintingsand statues. Churches such asthe Jesuit San Ignazio in Rome 
were given three-dimensional ceiling-paintings whose clouds and saints gave 
theillusion ofcontinuing up into theheavens.Thisillusion was mirrored in the 
music for multiple choirs of voices and instruments on platforms or in bal- 
conies, even positioned in the dome, as at patronal feast-day celebrations in 
St Peters: such music was designed to give the sensation of listening to heav- 
enly choirs. Unless part of princely palaces, churches were open to everyone 
and provided the onlyreadilyavailable experience ofartmusicformany. While 
Some Seventeenth-century church music was composed for the select ears of 
aristocratic connoisseurs, the majority was intended for a very wide public， 
and was designed accordingly,in astyle which Stephen Miller has called zzsica 
CO11W1e, following Palestrina?s use of that term.4 

Protestant churches had their main focus on the pulpit rather than on 
the communion table; many were adapted from existing Medieval churches， 
but newly built ones - particularly Calvinist - Were designed as preaching 
auditoria.y The precentor or cantortooka prominent role,leading the congre- 
gation in the hymn- and psalm-singing which marked one ofthe main distinc- 
tions between Protestant and Catholic liturgies; in Catholic Mass and Office 
celebrations, such participation was not normal, but paraliturgical and other 
devotional services, particularly those organised by lay confraternities, could 
indeedprovideopportunitiesforcongregationalsinging.Anotherclear distinc- 
tion between the various confessions was language, with the Catholic liturgy 
retaining Latin exclusively (although vernacular pieces such as the Spanish 
Vancico could find a place alongside official texts); Lutherans used both Latin 
and the vernacular, and Calvinists eschewed Latin altogether. Another signif- 
icant difference was the Protestant lack ofany cult of saints, so important for 
Catholic devotion and liturgy. 

There were differences，but also many similarities，in the forms of the 
major services in the different confessional traditions. For Catholics, the Mass 
remained the central actofworship, with settings ofthefive movements ofthe 
Ordinary(Kyrie,Gloria,Credo,Sanctus-Benedictus,Agnus Dei) continuingto 

4 Miller， “Music for the Mass in Seventeenth-Century Rome'",i 29 任 In a letter to Duke Guglielmo 
Gonzaga of 157o, Palestrina contrasted 'musica comune: with the terms 'artificio" and "fughe” applied to 
Imusic for connoisseurs. 


5 See, forexample,the Zuyderkerk in Amsterdam, built in the early 16oos as the first Protestant church 
in the city. 
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be written throughout the century, often in a retrospective style. In northern 
Italy, the Sanctus and Agnus Dei could be downplayed musically or replaced 
with motets, a procedure with some analogies to Lutheran practice.6 From 
the Zizbyo 必 加 Up 帮 of Carlo Vanni for 1616 we know that in the Cappella Ponti- 
ficia, motets were invariably sung during the Offertory at High Mass, and at 
Low Mass during the Offertory, Elevation, and distribution of Communion.7 
ThesethreekeylociforEucharisticdevotion could similarly beaccompanied by 
motets or instrumental music throughoutthe Catholicworld.A large measure 
offlexibility in the choice ofmotet texts,even when substituting for liturgical 
items such as the Gradual or Offertory, seems to havebeen common up to 1657 
When a bull of Pope Alexander VII, reiterated in 1665, tried to curtail it by 
legislating that only the texts appointed in the Missal and Breviary should be 
sung.8 Motetscouldalsobeusedin semi-liturgical ornon-liturgical contexts,as 
forexample during processions, state ceremonial occasions, papal consistories， 
or meals on major feasts. 

From the late sixteenth century, Vespers, celebrated in the fashionable late 
afternoon, becameanequally importantfocusfor musical elaboration on major 
Catholic feast-days, with first Vespers on the vigil and second Vespers on the 
feast itself. The items set to polyphony included some or all ofthe five psalms 
and antiphons,the hymn and the Magnificat; the prescribed psalms for major 
feast-days were fortunately limited in number, allowing composers and pub- 
lishers to cover manyinasingle publication. The mostelaborate (usually poly- 
choral) settings were used for the opening psalm, always "Dixit Dominus” on 
Sundays and feast-days, and the Magnificat; other psalms might be set on a 
Smaller scale or simply harmonised in jobpoxdoxpe (chordal singing,， usually 
around a plainchantb. The antiphons could be sung in improvised coztrajj211t0 
ala Mept over the plainchant, or could be substituted by small-scale motets.?9 
A motet was often sung at the end 'in loco Deo gatias' (ie., Substituting for 
the final response)i it was common to follow this with the Marian antiphon 
appropriate to the season (Alma redemptoris mater in Advent 'Ave Regina 
coelorum” in Lent， “Regina coeli in Paschaltide, and “Salve Regina” for the 
rest of the yean). In contrast to the Mass, Vespers was almost entirely static 
liturgically speaking, the only activity being the incensation ofthealtar during 
the Magnificat; attention was thus almost completely focussed on words and 
music. The other Offices were normally confined to Plainsong, though Terce 
could be celebrated with some solemnity immediately before High Mass on 


6 Schnoebelen, "Bologna, 158o-17oo”, p. 114. 

7 Frey, Die Gesinge der sixtinischen Kapelle an den Sonntagen und hohen Kirchenfesten des Jahres 
161623; Cummings, "Toward an Interpretation ofthe Sixteenth-Century Motee. 

8 Bianconi, MHzsic zz 友 e Sevejtteexz 太 Cetz1y, pp. 1o07-1o; Lionnet，“Una svolta nella storia del Collegio 
dei Cantori Pontifici. 

9 Kurtzman, 7jpe Moxzteyverdi Tesjeys of767o0. 
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feast-days, and Matins was celebrated with polyphony at Christmas and dur- 
ing the last three days of Holy Week. Solemn Compline could follow on a 
festal Vespers or could be sung during Lent.:2 The B7evia7i2WNt 7O70NUIL (1508) 
and Missale 70M0NUNML (157o)j, issued in the aftermath of the Council of Trent， 
broughtahigh degree ofconformity within the Roman Catholic Church. This 
was cemented in terms of ritual by the issue of the CaeyelONiCLe ebiscobo7211t 
in 16oo. While the adoption of these books might have been slower in some 
places than in others, an ever greater level of centralisation ensued during the 
Century. Apart from the Roman rite, only the Ambrosian and Mozarabic rites 
Survived the Council of Trent, and these held on to a relatively precarious 
existence in Milan and Toledo Cathedrals respectively. However, some older 
religious orders,， particularly the Dominicans, also retained their distinctive 
Usages. 

The reform of plainchant had been a troubling issue from the 157os, with 
aHumanist-inspired desire to cleanse what were seen as the accretions of the 
late-Medieval period (mainly melismas). This reform was eventually brought 
to a conclusion with the publication of the CadUale Mediceo in Rome in 
1614.2 Its adoption, however, was Somewhat piecemeal even in Rome, where 
the older large manuscript chant books continued in use. In the France of 
LouisXIV,therewereincreasing tendenciestowardsanationalGallican church 
in only1limited contact with Rome. In parallel with this was the development， 
in Paris in particular, of a series of alternative missals and breviaries and of 
distinctive variations of chant known as C2tCpitt MINSiCQL and cHaNE 太 IUIE.12 
French bishops issued their own revised CeyeioNiaje ja1iSieylse in 1662. Under 
Pope Urban VIII, a revised set oftexts for the Office hymns was issued in 1632 
in an attemptto replace whatwasseenas coOrrUPtLatin with more literary teXts. 
In many cases, existing collections ofhymns, such as those of Palestrina, were 
adapted to fit new texts which kept the same metrical form.13 In France, nevw 
hymns replaced many ofthe Roman ones, while Henry Du Mont?s CINI 11E&55ES 
etjbaiM-cpaptin1669achievedanextraordinarypopularitythatcontinued until 
the 196o0s.!4 

Lutheran services mirrored Catholic ones, but without such a centralised 
governing Structure, Practice coOuld vary considerably. The 五 gztbpt7ottesdiexzst 
and Yesjegottesdielst corresponded to Mass and Vespers and retained many 


10 Roche, Wasica diveysa i Comtjbie 绽 3; Dixon, "Lenten Devotions in Baroque Rome”. 

11 Amodern edition is available in two volumes: see Giacomo Baroffi and Manlio Sodi (eds), Gyadxale 
Le TENtbo7e ita 7ita01l S0C1OS0NCIRE 及 ONGNGE ECCLESi02. Editio j11tCebs (674); G7UdUQLE de SONCUS ixXtZ Tit01t 
SUC1OSGNCIRE 及 ONGNGE ECClesiae. Editio zrilcebs (1674-1679) (Rome, 2001). 

12 Launay, Z0 NUN51GWNe 7eLgiexse 2 ECe; S. Sadie and J. Tyrrell (eds), THe Revised Nem GOVe Dictioza1) 
ofFMzsic atd Msicia1s (London, 200o), s.v. “Plainchant: Neo-Gallican Reforms”. 

13 Gregorio Allegri was chosen to adapt the revised texts to Palestrina"s hymn-settings for use the 
Cappella Pontificia; see Hammond, Masic Cd Sjectacle 训 Ba1ogxe Romte, pp. 177-8. 

14 Anthony, Fretch Ba1o9Ue MUSic, p. 214. 
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of the same items;j)5 moreover, early in the century many cities and towns 
continuedto useLatin plainchantand polyphony. Mass settingswere gradually 
reducedtojusttheKyrieandGloria,while the German choraleassumedan ever 
greater role in worship; composers also found more elaborate ways of treating 
the chorale in both vocaland organ settings.A Vespers service held in Dresden 
on 31 October 1617 (with music by Heinrich Schiitz) to mark the centenary of 
the Reformation included the opening versicle and response, an antiphon and 
Ps.loo(JubilateDeo?)forfivechoirs; thiswasfollowedbyasinglechoirsinging 
Partof Ps. 118 (the verses beginning "This is the day which the Lord has made)7) 
and by the Creed, sung with the congregation in German (Wir glauben all an 
einen Gotb). The sermon was followed by the Magnificat in Latin, sung by SiX 
choirs including instruments, but sandwiched between its verses was Luthers 
German hymn “Erhalt uns Herr bey deinem Wore sung by the congregation. 
Two further Congregational hymns followed before the final "Benedicamus 
Domino”.!6 This was typical of many festal celebrations before the devastating 
eftect of the Thirty Years War (1618-48) on German musical establishments 
(noted by Schiitz in the preface to his 1636 Kezze gez 妈 cpe Co1certe) hastened 
the adoption of smaller-scale forms. In Lutheran churches, motets could also 
be sung on festive occasions Such as victory celebrations of weddings.7 

In England the Anglican church spent much of the seventeenth century 
bouncing from one liturgical extreme to the other as the Stuart monarchs 
and their bishops, on the one side, tried to impose more "high church> liturgy 
With candles, vestments, ritual gestures and concomitant music, and the more 
Calvinist clergy and middle classes resisted. Service settings bore some resem- 
blance to Mass Ordinaries, though normally only the Kyrie (to a modified 
English text) and Creed were set; they also contained the major canticles and 
hymns from Morning and Evening Prayer, adapted byThomas Cranmer from 
the monastic Offices, including the Yexzzte, Bezedicite, 7e De Magnificatand 
Naoocadioittis,allsungin English. Many composers also wrote settingsoftheso- 
called Festal Psalms, those prescribed for major feast-days such as Christmas， 
Easteror Pentecost. While Service settings could be seen as foutine, composers 
often poured their strongest efforts into the composition of anthems which 
were Sung at the end of major services. Like the Catholic Latin moteb these 
did not have to set Specifically liturgical texts but were loosely related to the 
themes of the liturgy on the particular day. The period of the English Civil 
War marked the supremacy ofthe Puritan party, with severe consequences for 

15 Webber Nozt GemU0N CATCR MUNSIC zi 雪 e 4Ie ofBNXtepatde, chap. 2. 

16 Leaver, 'Lutheran Vespers as a Context for Music'”. 

17 For example, Frederick Gable has edited a series of polychoral wedding motets composed by Jacob 


Praetorius in Hamburg in the early 16oos; see THe Motets orJ1acog Petozias 帮 "Recent Researches in the 
Music ofthe Baroque Era", 73 (Madison, VWVJT, 1994). 
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polyphonyi this fifteen-or-so-year break marked a watershed in English sacred 
music even more Severe than that which the Thirty Years War did for church 
music on the Continent. 

In Scotland, the Protestant Netherlands, and parts of France, Switzerland 
and other areas under Calvinist influence, public worship remained extremely 
Spartan fromamusicalpointofview,largelyconfinedtotheharmonised singing 
ofmetrical psalms with or withoutorgan.Onthe otherhand,private devotional 
music was encouraged, and it would appear that the bulk of published poly- 
phonic music was composed for this market, such as, for example, the Latin 
Cu1Nzo1ES SC of Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck (Antwerp，1619). In France， 
wWherean official toleranceallowed Catholicsand Huguenots to co-existbefore 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685g, there was a porosity between the confessions in 
their use of such music, and this was true in Germany, too. In general, the 
boundaries between formal liturgical and private devotional use of music in 
this period were not always tightly drawn, particularly in genres Such as the 
motet, the anthem, and the Spanish and New World waxzcico. 

Another porous boundary was the one between formal services and para- 
liturgical celebrations such as processions or the Catholic Forty Hours: Devo- 
tion. Processional activity was Ubiquitous in Catholic Europe, ranging from 
the quasi-liturgical processions held on Rogation Days or on Corpus Christi， 
through thoseheldbythe multitudes oflay confraternitiesand guilds, to large 
State-organised processions held, for example, to welcome visiting dignitaries 
orto intercedeagainstplague.InRomeandVeniceespecially,butinall Catholic 
cities, confraternities orscyole organised charity and welfare servicesunderthe 
watchful eye ofboth Church and state.13 Their patronal feast-days were occa- 
Sions for huge displays by their members, parading themselves, the attributes 
of the particular company, and very often young girls to whom dowries were 
to be given. These processions involved a number of musical groups singing 
polyphony, /koboxrdoxze or plainsong,and performing on instruments. Psalms， 
litanies and motets were regularly sung, either while Processing orat stopping 
Places along the route. Two sets of five partbooks from the holdings of the 
Arciconfraternita del Santo Spirito in Sassia in Rome were first copied around 
16oo and subsequently augmented: they contain motets by various Rome- 
based composers for major processional occasions suUch as the patronal feast of 
Pentecost, Palm Sunday and Easter, as well as for Eucharistic processions.19 
For Milan, Robert Kendrick has detailed numerous processions which he has 
described as “Sonic expressions of urban identity”: these were organised, for 


18 O?Regan, Itstitxttiozal PHtro1age zi PostTyideztite Romei Glixon, 互 ozo72U9 God Old 太 e C 询 ). 
19 O?Regan, "Processions and their Music in Post-Tridentine Rome”. 
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example,toprayforrelieffromtheplagueof163o-31,andtowelcomeMargaret 
of Austria on her way to marry Philip II of Spain in 1598, or Maria Anna of 
Austriatakingthesameroute to marry Philip IVin 1649.Forthislastoccasion， 
the Maestbo 丰 cabbpella of the Duomo, Antonio Maria Turati， composed two 
motets,'Ingredere,augusta prolesand'“Cantemushilares sung respectively as 
the queen-to-be entered the Duomo and kissed the cross. Processional psalms 
anda72e De Werealso sung.” Throughout Catholic Europe, the Eucharistic 
Processions held during the octave of Corpus Christi (the Thursday after 
the octave of Pentecosb were usually the largest and most devotional of the 
Church year; these were occasions forthe singing ofEucharistic motets such as 
“O salutaris hostia” and “O sacrum convivium>, or the hymn "Pange lingua . . . 
COTporis”. 

Theforcesinvolvedin performingliturgical musiccouldvarywidelydepend- 
ing on the resources ofthe institution putting it on,and on the relative impor- 
tanceoftheoccasion.Onlytherichestofestablishments could aftord to keep on 
their payroll the numpbers of singers and instrumentalists necessary for large- 
Scale ceremonial music; formostyabigsplash onceortwiceayear- generallyfor 
the patronal feast-day - was as much as could be done. Religious orders, male 
and female, had the advantage of the free services of singers and instrumental- 
ists from their ranks; as a consequence these performers often do not appear 
in archival records ofsuch occasions. Female convents regularly supplied their 
own liturgical music; some, such as those in Milan,， were renowned for the 
quality of their music. Most hired in male musicians and instrumentalists to 
Play in the outer, public church for large-scale feast-day celebrations.21 

In Rome the Cappella Pontificia contained around 32 singers in the early 
16oos and this number stayed more or less constant throughout the century. It 
is clear, however, that notall singers sang on every occasion or even for every 
polyphonic item on any particular day. The choir was divided into two halves 
for weekday work, each taking alternate Weeks. There was always a number 
ofIzpiUt, singers with 25 Or more years Service, for whom attendance Was 
Optional, and there were absences through illness, permitted visits to families 
away from Rome etc. Cardinal-nephews and other important figures could 
also borrow singers for diplomatic missions, private performances, Operas OF 
Patronal feast-day celebrations at institutions of which they were Cardinal- 
Protectors. So the average working strength ofthe choir was much less than its 
名 ll complement, and there is a convincing body ofevidence that much ofthe 
repertory, with the possible exception ofMass Ordinaries,was performed with 


20 Kendrick, THpe SoxUds of Mila, pp. 366-7. 
21 Kendrick, Celestial sirels; Monson, Dise1lOodied Toicesi Reardon, 五 o0 Cocoxd Wi 芭 z Sacyed TFT 
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one Singer perpart.2 The Cappella Giuliain StPetershadtwelveadultsingers 
and Up to six boys. The other major Roman basilicas and some churches of 
foreign nations had twoadultsingers per part(ATB)andup to fourboys,while 
another dozen or so churches struggled to support four adults and two boys， 
enough for small-scale music with organ accompaniment.23 Many churches 
had only an organist and one Or two priests to sing plainchant. The Picture 
was the same in other Italian cities. In Bologna, for instance, the large civic 
basilica of S. Petronio had 36 singers and about lo instrumentalists at the Start 
of the century, and this remained fairly constant; here as elsewhere, the types 
of instruments used changed in the course of the century, the predominance 
moving from wind to strings. 

In France, the Chapelle Royale in 1645 consisted of two SOUS-71Q 和 2S，S 这 
boys, two falsettists， eight Apaxte-cozttres， eight tenors and eight basses, plus 
eight chaplains, four chapel clerks and two grammar instructors for the chil- 
dren. There were also two cornettists and an organist. From the 166os the 
number of instrumentalists was increased, and by 17o8 there were Six vio- 
lins and violas, three bass violins, one g10sse basse de Wioloxt, one theorbo, two 
flutes, two oboes,one bass crumhorn,two serpents and one bassoon,as well as 
four organists.?4 Other establishments in Paris and elsewhere, however, made 
do with many fewer singers and musicians. In Protestant Dresden, Heinrich 
Schiitz had sixteen singers and a similar number of instrumentalists in 1016， 
althoughthetotal then fluctuated considerably ovwingto thevicissitudes ofthe 
Thirty Years War. In Protestant Hamburg, where singers and instrumentalists 
weresupported bythe city ratherthan byindividual churches,there wereeight 
town singers in 16o7 as well as a further eight teachers from the Johanneum 
Latin School who also sang, all under the direction of the cantor，Erasmus 
Sartorius. There were four organists in the city and eight RatkNtUS1R0Nte Who 
Played cornett, viol or violin, and sackbut.25 

InEnglandtheChapelRoyalhadacomplementofaround32menand 12 boys 
uptothe deathofCharlesI(1649).AsinRome,thewholechoirsangonlyonthe 
biggestoccasions; otherwise,halforfewerofthemenattended on arota system. 
After the Restoration (166o),the choir was broughtbackto strength and some 
membersofthenewlyestablished group of 'four-and-twentyfiddlersregularly 


22 Lionnet *Performance Practice in the Papal Chapel during the Seventeenth Century”; Sherr, "Perfor- 
mance Practice in the Papal Chapel during the Sixteenth Century>; O?Regan, "Evidence for Vocal Scoring 
in the Late Sixteenth- and Early Seventeenth-Century Polyphony from Cappella Sistina Musical and Non- 
Musical Documents”. 

23 O?Regan, "Sacred Polychoral Music in Rome>”, chap. 1. 

24 Anthony, Petcp Bay7ogUe MUWsic, PP. 24, 26. 

25 上 天. Gable (ed.), Dedicatioz Seyice 7 St Gertrades CHabeb Fa1OUG 1607, "Recent Researches in the 
Music ofthe Baroque Era", 91 (Madison, WJI, 1998), pp. xxiv-xxvi. 
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took part in services. The Chapels most impressive occasion of the century 
Was probably the coronation of James II in 1685, when all the singers and 
the instrumentalists performed nine anthems at the ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey,partlyto coverthefactthatJamesrefused to takecommunion according 
to the Anglican rite. The Catholic James all butignored the Protestant Chapel 
Royal during the rest ofhis short reign, and his successors, William and Mary， 
did little to revive its splendour. Although the Restoration led directly to the 
re-establishment ofchurch music, notall English cathedralsand colleges fared 
as well as the Chapel Royal,and they suffered declineunder William and Mary， 
often struggling to Support twelve singing men and a similar number of boys. 
Parish churches were lucky ifthey had an organ and organist, and they relied 
largely on a precentor to "line oube Successive lines of metrical psalms which 
were then repeated by the congregation. 


Taxonomies of style 


Traditionally，scholarly discussion of seventeenth-century sacred music has 
tended to focus on style, particularly on a perceived polarity between the st 
CNtic0O and the Stie Mode1110, the former Viewed as conservative, looking back- 
wards to the music of Palestrina in particular, and the latter seen as forward- 
looking,breaking established rules in order betterto express the words. Histo- 
Tians have privileged the sie Mode7to at the expense ofthe stle altico,and have 
also tended to label centres as predominantly leaning one way or the other 
(Rome, Milan and Vienna as conservative; Venice，Florence and Dresden as 
forward-looking). The secoxzda 加 yatica was seen as exciting and challengingi the 
z71N4 bajc0 as dull and conventional. 

Inevitably the reality was more complicated. Various different approaches 
to the writing of liturgical music were adopted in every European state and 
confession, from the beginning ofthe century to its end, and they existed side 
by side.This diversity had much to do with liturgical function on the one hand, 
and with institutional factors such as the availability of musicians and type of 
acoustic on the other. Four such approaches can be identified and will form 
the basis for the following discussion. It might seem remarkable that these can 
broadly befound in every centre and in all religious confessions,butall sought 
to solve the same problems: the audibility and rhetorical demands of the text; 
the filling ofbig sonic spaces; the need to write for very large forces on major 
feast-days, and for much leaner groups at routine liturgical celebrations; and 
the desire both to impress with sizeabjle forces and to seduce with solo voices. 
These different approaches could happily coexist within the same service OFr 
group of services, producing what Robert Kendrick has labelled "polystylism” 
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and Steven Saunders“mnultilingualism>”.26 Indeed itis this stylistic cohabitation 
Which is perhaps the most characteristic feature ofseventeenth-century sacred 
music when compared with anything that wentbefore. The mostemblematic 
publication of the early seventeenth century, Monteverdis Mass and Vespers 
for the Blessed Virgin of 161lo, is perhaps the clearest example of combining 
them in a single volume. 

Thefirstapproach mightbestbeidentified as one ofcontinuity with the past 
Or pasts. This could frequently involve imitation, in both senses in which that 
term is commonly used: music modelled on an existing composition or com- 
positional format (Zitizto); music which made use of the pervasive imitative 
coOuUnterpoint characteristic of much sixteenth-century church music. Under 
this heading can be included musics as diverse as Monteverdins Missa Jp 10o0 
teibpo7e" (161o), Thomas Tomkinsyxs Fifth Service (based on William Byrd?s 
Second Service)，Eustache Du Caurroy”s RegUie1l Used for King Henri IV 
of France (161o) and for French royal funerals regularly thereafter until the 
early eighteenth century, antiphons sung in improvised counterpoint by three 
or four of the highly trained singers in the Cappella Pontificia in Rome， 
the motetrstyle settings of Lutheran chorales in Johann Hermann Schein2s 
CMSiOU110N1，5S1Ve CUNEO1ES S4C2，5，6，8，10，12 vV. (Leipzig，1615)， 
and a Mass Ordinary or motet by Alessandro Scarlatti. Such continuity with 
the past was seen as particularly appropriate for certain core parts of the 
liturgy: Mass Ordinaries and Vesper hymns for Catholics, Service settings for 
Anglicans, psalm settings 'in reports: (ie., with limited imitation) for English 
and Scottish Calvinists. This retrospective sbLs ecclesiasticWs came to act as a 
Signifier for religious orthodoxy and continuity in various religious traditions， 
with much sixteenth-century sacred music continuing to be performed well 
into the seventeenth and beyond.27 

The second approach involved an extension ofthe firstbyexpanding forces， 
leading to large-scale music for two or more choirs, sometimes referred to as 
CO170 eo (or co10 jiel0), generally used for impressive purposes or to fill large 
buildings. Into this category comes one of the century”s best known labels 
for sacred music, the “colossal Baroque” as represented, for example, by the 
polychoral Masses ofthe Roman Orazio Benevoli and many other Italian com- 
posers.28 Other examples might be some ofthe symatb 加 poxziae Sacae of Giovanni 


26 Kendrick, THe Soxzds ofFMilazz p.256; Saunders, C105s, Sword ad De, p. 159. 

27 Witness, for example, the continued use of the music of Palestrina in the Cappella Pontificia, or of 
Lassus in many German centres. In his Osseyazio11i er ge JE9oUQ1e 玉 co7o dei cutto7i delia Cabjpelia zopticia 
(Rome, 1711), Andrea Adami goes to great lengths to establish a historical pedigree for the Cappella 
Pontificia*s practice of 加 ksoboxdoxze, going back to Guido of Arezzo. 

28 Dixon，The Origins of the Roman “Colossal Baroque”; Luisi，Curti and Gozzi (eds)，Za Scuola 
妨 0Uicorale 7o70NQ Ge1 9ei-Settecelt 如 , pp. 20-41, 65-9o0. 
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Gabrieli or the psalm "Nisi Dominus” and the hymn 'Ave maris stella” from 
Monteverdirs 161o Vespers, Tomkinss "Great Service, the large-scale German 
polychoral music of composers such as Hieronymnus and Jacob Praetorius at 
Hamburg, Heinrich Schiitz?s Psajrrez David (Dresden,1619),orthefour-choir 
Masses written for Emperor Ferdinand II in Graz and Vienna. This music Was 
invariablyaccompanied by organ(s)and frequentlybyotherinstruments.VVhat 
distinguishes it from the fourth approach, described below, is that the organ 
and instruments eitheraccompanied orsubstituted forlines in whatwas essen- 
tially conceived as a vocal piece. The organ part Was normally a busso Se&gUNeNt 
ratherthan a basso continuo,thus reproducing thelowestsounding partrather 
than presentinganindependentline.Occasionally,single voicesfrom acrossthe 
choirs would be grouped together, but however the voices might be ordered, 
they maintained a consistent musical flow in contrast to the more fragmented 
teXxtures typical ofmusic for voices and basso continuo, and indeed enabled by 
Such a continuo. Theorists such as Marco Scacchi saw this as part of the stis 
ecClesiasticls;29 but the increased forces required a different, significantly less 
contrapuntal style compared with four-, five- Or Six-voice writing. 

The third approach represented a paring-down of resources, reducing the 
number ofsingers and relying on an accompanying instrument or instruments 
tofill outthe harmonyimplied by a basso continuo. Developed in parallel with 
new directions in secular music, the small-scale co7cexzto ecclesiastico variously 
filledtheneed forclear declamation ofthe texttheexpectations ofincreasingly 
Virtuosicsingers,andtherequirements ofthose institutions withoutthe means 
to employ large performing groups. The small-scale concerto also increasingly 
found a place in larger churches, particularly for settings of antiphons or of 
the motets which substituted for them, and also for Vesper psalms and for 
motets Sung during Mass, especially at the Elevation. Under this heading can 
be included the coxzce] 训 ecclesiastici of Lodovico da Viadana, the four coNce7 契 
of Monteverdi?s 161o Vespers, the strongly Italianate concertos of Schein and 
Schiitz,and the somewhatindependenttraditions ofthe English verse-anthem 
and the French e 好 Motet While this approach overlapped to an extent with 
both monodyand the tenets ofthe secopda jatica, they are by no means coter- 
minous. Both the coxzcexto ecclesiastico and the verse-anthem were rooted in 
traditional counterpoint, and indeed in sixteenth-century genres and perfor- 
mance practices, and they continued this vein even when they expanded to 
include instruments. 

Thefourth approach can beseenasafusion ofthe secondand third,compbin- 
ingthesmall-scalecopcerta 如 motetforsoloistswithmusicforoneormorechoirs 


29 Foratranslation ofScacchis Byeyve discoysosobya 47MUSiCUMOde14 (Warsaw 1649),see Palisca,*Marco 
Scacchirs Defense of Modern Music (1649). 
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ofvoices and instruments.Applied especially to extended texts in verse struc- 
tures, such as psalms and the Magnificat, this approach combined all the avail- 
ableforceson]large-scale feasts inakaleidoscopeofvarying textures. Individual 
verses could run into each other in what Jerome Roche labelled “mixed concer- 
tato" or could be separated o 任 by pauses and bar-lines in Printand manuscript 
in thestyleknown as'concertatoallaromana'”.32 Into this category comes much 
of the later output of Giovanni Gabrieli and the larger-scale Schiitz, psalm set- 
tings such as the "Dixit Dominus” from Monteverdi"s 161o Vespers,the French 
11td Mo0te the symphony-anthems of John Blow and Henry Purcell, and the 
Missa SLSbU1GIe1lSis for eight'choirs” ofvoices and instruments once attributed 
to Orazio Benevoli but now recognised as having been composed by Heinrich 
Von Biber to celebrate the 1looth anniversary ofthe founding ofthe bishopric 
of Salzburg in 1682.3: Much ofthis music was composed for exceptional cele- 
brations of coronations, battles won, births of royal heirs etc.; it can thus have 
allthebrashnessand pomposity ofstate music,butcombined with the subtlety 
and responsiveness to the text ofthe small-scale cozce7tato Setting. 

One advantage of discussing “approaches” in this way is to emphasise that 
they are more strongly linked to particular performance practices than to 
Imusical styles eyse. For example, a small-scale cojzceyto ecclesiastico by Viadana 
(approach 3) can be quite contrapuntally conceived and thus can come close 
to the se aptico (approach 1); Viadana made the connection explicit when 
claiming that his cozce] 龙 were intended for institutions wishing but unable 
to perform larger-scale polyphony. In turn, a piece in the stie aptico may be 
made to Sound more "modern? depending on the performance resources Used 
and the elements added to the musical framework (embellishments，instru- 
mentation), while the apparent differences between a polychoral setting and 
a mixed co7zCejtxto Setting (approaches 2 and 4) are in part contingent Upon 
performance practices (e.g., identifying one choir as one or more Solo voices 
and continuo, another as a group of instruments, etc.). As we shall see, there 
are indeed important stylistic distinctions to be made in seventeenth-century 
liturgical music, but their operation, and their impact on musical sonority, is 
not quite as Straightforward as might at first appear. 


Continuity: the StLls ecclesi4S 丰 CN 


The institution which, more than any, came to be identified with conservative 
musical practices in the seventeenth century was the papal Cappella Pontificia. 


30 Roche, NortfTtzliaz CHaycNMUWNSLCzi 太 e49eoHMoxzteyerdaii Dixon, Coxzcertz 如 aayomataand Polychoral 
Mnusic in Rome”. 
31 Hintermaier, “Missa salisburgensis>”. 
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Increasingly isolated from their fellow Roman singers in the Compagnia dei 
Musici and constricted by the lack ofan organ or other instruments, the papal 
Singers formed an elite which saw itself' and was seen, as first and foremost 
the guardians of a tradition.3> Early in the century this tradition was already 
asSociated with the name of Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina (1525/6-1594)， 
who had served as composerto the Cappella for much ofhis life. The myth (for 
which thereisnorealevidence)thatPalestrinahad somehow'savedpolyphonic 
music at the time ofthe Council of Trent (1545-63) was first Propounded by 
Agostino Agazzari in 16o7, in a context which saw Palestrina as a moderniser， 
simplifying polyphony for the sake of clarity of the words. For Agazzari, the 
largely homophonic style with variegated textures of the Missa Pabjae Ma1ce 凡 ， 
orofPalestrina"s considerablenumber ofdouble-and triple-choir settings,had 
Shown the way forward. As the century progressed, however, the composers 
name became more identified with the imitative counterpoint and cantus- 
firmus techniques he had used in his earlier music; this went together with a 
conscious re-creation ofa Palestrina-derived stie witicothatwas still verymuch 
part of the musical Present， 

Even the papal singers,however, did notconfinethemselvestosingingunac- 
companied music in their increasingly traditional idiom. They regularly took 
Part in patronal feast-day celebrations throughout the city，while jealously 
guarding their privileged position; they also took part in opera productions. 
And on four occasions during the year, they brought the latest musical styles 
into the Vatican by singing the Yesjyo Segyeto, not in the Cappella Sistina OF 
its equivalent in the Quirinale, the Cappella Paolina, but in a Private palace 
chapel for the Pope and his household only.33 Here organ accompaniment 
was Used, and music in the co1icetat 如 style frequently sung. At the start of 
the century the Cappella included a number of highly competent composers: 
Giovanni Maria Nanino, Ruggiero Giovannelli, Archangelo Crivelli, Vincenzo 
de Grandis. Although nota singing member, the highly prolific Felice Anerio 
(5. 156o-1614) held the title of Composer to the Cappella, a position he owed 
largely to the powerful patronage of Cardinal Aldobrandini.34 After his death， 
the positionwasneversubsequentlyfilled.Singers continued to compose,most 
人 包 mously Gregorio Allegri (1582-1652), but less and less new mnusic entered 
the Cappella*s repertory. For example, the 1616 Zizbyo di jitpti the Cappella”s 
record of its activities (including fines for non-attendance), gives all the titles 


32 Claudio Annibaldi is currently working on a history of the Cappella Pontificia in the seventeenth 
century. See also the many essays of Jean Lionnetb particularly "Performance Practice in the Papal Chapel 
during the Seventeenth Century” and "Li6volution du rEpertoire de la Chapelle Pontificale au cours du 
17eme siecle”. 

33 Lionnet, "Le rEpertoire des vepres papales”. 

34 Couchman, "Felice Anerioxs Music for the Church and for the Altemps Cabjpelli>. 
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and composers of pieces sungi it is the only one to do so in a systematic way. 
Comparingitwith AndreaAdamis Osse7ya2ioNi be7 ge 7egola1e1co7o deicaNt 如 诸 
dehpa Cabbpela boztjicia of 1711 is instructive. In 1616, there was a good m 这 
of old and newi by the end of the century the repertory had in effect become 
fossilised. The most famous piece of music to come from the Cappella in the 
Seventeenth century was Allegris “Miserere'". In its earliest notated form this 
was little more than a standard /ksopoxdome setting for two contrasting choirs 
(four and five voices respectively), alternating with each other and with plain- 
chant recitation; what made it famous was notAllegris prescribed framework 
buttheZppeimpeN 丰 orornamentsappliedbythesingersinthefour-voice verses. 

Other Roman basilicas and churches balanced tradition with innovation. At 
the Cappella Giulia in St Peter"s, Francesco Soriano (1548/9-1621) re-worked 
Palestrina?s six-voice Missa Pabuae Maxceifordouble choirand published itin a 
collection of largely retrospective Masses in Score format in 16o9. His succes- 
Sor,VincenzZo Ugolini,introducedsome modernising changesfrom 1621; these 
Seem to have been unwelcome to a section of the chapter, and when, in 1626， 
PaoloAgostinichallengedUgolinitoacontestbasedontheirrespectiveabilities 
in what Stephen Miller has ljabelled zjicio,again following Palestrina?s termi- 
nology35 -achallengewhich Ugolini refused - the chapterappointed Agostini 
in his place. Agostini responded by issuing a series of publications contain- 
ing Masses and motets in a learned style and in score. On the other hand, on 
Agostinixs untimely death in 1629, the canons appointed Virgilio Mazzocchi 
(1597-1646) and later Orazio Benevoli (16o5-72)，both experienced in the 
city"s other institutions and both champions of ljarge-scale music. At the less- 
well-endowed S. Maria ai Monti，Giovanni Francesco Anerio (5C. 1567-1630) 
also Ieworked the Missa Pajpae Maxceli but reduced to four voices (published 
in 1619). Anerio, unlike his older brother Felice, had no ties to papal insti- 
tutions but, rather, worked in the milieu of Philip Neris Oratorians and the 
Jesuits. These bold adaptations of the Missa Pabjae Maie 由 to both the large- 
andsmall-scale idiomsarea mark ofan activeand vibranttraditionalism which 
Was the reality in early seventeenth-century Rome, not the backward-looking 
Stuffiness too often portrayed by historians of the past. 

In Rome, as throughout Catholic Europe, it was the Mass Ordinary which 
remained most closely bound up with stylistic continuity. This may have been 
because the documents of the Council of Trent that called for reform had 
Specifically mentioned the Mass but not Vespers or other services. Stephen 
Miller has identified over 4oo Ordinary settings composed in the city, singling 
ouUt three composers working in mid-century: Gregorio Allegri，Bonifazio 


35 Miller, "Music for the Mass in Seventeenth-Century Rome”,i 29 任 
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Graziani (16o4/5-1664) and Francesco Foggia (16o4-88). A singer in the 
Cappella Pontificia from 1629 to 1652,Allegri was seen as the standard-bearer 
for traditional values and it was he who was chosen by his fellow singers to 
rework Palestrina"s hymns after the revision of their texts by Urban VIII.36 
His six-voice Missa "Tidi tb MUGN0N and MiSS0 "Sanato7e1l exXbjectaNtNS are 
based on motets by Palestrina; the formerupdates Palestrina"s darker SAAITB 
Scoring to SSAITTB. Allegri uses a profusion of motivic elements in a contra- 
puntal format reminiscent of the model, but the emphasis is more on control 
of sonorities than on the text. He seems preoccupied with bass lines and with 
theirmotivicand harmonic potential,sothatanimpressionofundifferentiated， 
imitation-free counterpoint marks out his Masses from other seventeenth- 
century music as having been written for connoisseurs at the papal court. 
By contrast the mid-century Masses of Graziani and Foggia, while grounded 
in contrapuntal technique, pay a great deal of attention to the words, using 
finely chiselled motives，great rhythmic variety including frequent changes 
to triple metre, and significant Contrasts of textures. By the end of the cen- 
tury composers such as Giuseppe Ottavio Pitoni (1667-1743) and the theorist 
AntimoLiberati(1617-92)wWereself-consciouslywritingbothstieaztcomasses 
in long note-values and cozce7txt 如 masses in sectionalised form. According to 
Miller and other commentators;37 it was this generation, separated by nearly 
a Century from Palestrina, who reinvented the se wptico in order to mark o 任 
church music from secular. 

There was more flexibility in approach in the case of Mass Ordinary settings 
in northern Italy, put here too continuity and tradition played an important 
part. Monteverdis Missa IT To tetbjoye included in his Missa . . .ac Tesbere of 
161o,tookasix-voice motetbyNicolas Gombert (firstpublished in 1547) as its 
model and seems to have been a deliberate attempt both at historicism and at 
demonstrating Monteverdirsabilities in sixteenth-century techniques. His two 
later four-voice Mass settings also appear deliberately archaic in approach. In 
the case of Milan, RobertKendrick has described the contrapuntal ingenuities 
of Vincenzo Pellegrinins Wissa “FEcce Saceydos MUg11Us as reflecting a "Romaniz- 
ing* ofthe liturgy and a consequent cultural emulation after 161o.38 The label 
“dacappella"wasusedto distinguish such Massesfrom those needingbasso con- 
tinuo and marked 'in concerto>, as in the 1622 Messe of the prolific Lombard 

36 The moving announcement of Allegris death in an entry of 18 February 1652 in the Zibyo 帮 力 20t 丰 
of the Cappella Pontificia speaks ofhis having "become so advanced in the excellence ofcounterpoint and 
composition that he had almost equalled his teacher [Giovanni Maria Nanino] in the subtleties of music， 
and 名 ture generations will find evidence ofthis in the works he composed with the highest exquisiteness 
for our chapel (Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Fondo Cappella Sistina, Dia7iz, 1652). 

37 For example, Silke Leopold in Sadie and Tyrrell (eds), THpe Revised New GToVe Dictioza1 OFMoSic ad 


USicialls, S.V. “Liberati, Antimo”. 
38 Kendrick, THpe Soxtds ofMilaj, p. 279. 
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composer Ignazio Donati (C. 157o-1638). Like those ofhis Roman contempo- 
raries, Donatis Masses Show an adaptation of the older idiom to give greater 
emphasis to sonority. 

In Spain and Portugal,theuseofimitative polyphony for Mass Ordinary set- 
tings continued through the seventeenth century and beyond.The publication 
ofTomisLuis deVictoria*s(1548-1611)six-voice O 态 czzt1tdejotctom1t (Madrid， 
16o5) provided a foundation on which Iberian composers would continue to 
build. Among these the Requiems of the Portuguese composers Duarte Lobo 
and ManuelCardoso stand out.AswellasVictoria*sRomaninfluence,thelong- 
standing Flemish hold on the Spanish Royal Chapel continued well into the 
century through its director Matthieu Rosmarin (also styled Mateo Romero 
and Maestro Capitin).Theannexation ofPortugal byPhilip II ofSspain in 158o 
led to a flowering of polyphony inspired by the Roman and Spanish styles 
Which continued after independence in 164o under King Joio IV. The latters 
Oobsessive interest in music was reflected in two polemic pubjlications, one in 
defence of the music of Palestrina and his generation, and the other on the 
modal purity of Palestrina?s Missa “Paxis 9UeNl &g0 dbo5 he also amassed an 
enormous musical library which was destroyed in the Lisbon earthquake of 
1755. Joio IV supported the composer Joaio Lourenco Rebelo (161o-61) by 
having his music published; the king also dedicated his first treatise to the 
composer, a unique reversal of the normal situation. Rebeloxs music reflected 
his sovereign”s traditionalist tastes;i his seven-voice Eucharistic motet "Panis 
angelicus” is a sonorous to de _jorce, with close imitative writing punctuated 
by quasi-homophonic cries of "oO res mirabilis (CO thing of wonder?). Spanish 
conquest of the New World was thorough to the extent that Spanish litur- 
gical and musical practices Were exported complete to Bolivia, Mexico, Peru 
andthePhilippines.Spanish-born composers who emigrated, such as Gutierre 
Fernandez Hidalgo (Lima, Cuzco and La Plata) or Juan Gutierrez de Padilla 
(Puebla), continued to write in traditional idioms,while also composing via- 
ctCos incorporating local dance rhythms for the native population. 

It wasaRequiem thatwas mostemblematic ofcontinuity within the French 
tradition: the setting by Eustache Du Caurroy(1549-16o9),published in 16o6， 
was sungatthe funeral ofHenryIV in 161oand subsequently for every French 
king and prince Up to 1725. Du Caurroys music reflected that of Orlande 
de Lassus (d. 1594)，which was dominant in the early years of the century 
in France. The Requiem by Etienne Moulinie, printed by Robert Ballard in 
16306, followed the same retrospective style, as did the many Masses by lesser- 
known composers which survive.39 Steven Saunders has also pointed out that 


39 Anthony, Pretcp Bayo7xe WUWSic, PP. 203-4. 
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Writing in a Tetrospective style was a SI1e IUU 710ON for coOUFE coOmposers at the 
aggressively Catholic Habsburg court in the early seventeenth century. One 
of those composers, Giovanni Priuli (C. 1575-16026), dedicated his Mizssae . . . 
ZUUtL0O7 SeX, et octo 70CibN (Venice, 1624) to the newly elected Pope Urban VIII， 
expressing the hope that the style used in the Imperial Chapel mightalso find 
favour atthethrone of St Peter. In the same year, Priuli dedicated a follow-up 
volume of eight- and nine-voice Masses in cozcertato style to Sigismund III of 
Poland, aruler noted for his up-to-date Italianate tastes.42 

The sense of continuity is perhaps strongest of all in early seventeenth- 
century English church music.4: On his accession in 10o3, James I savw a con- 
tinuation of the religious policies of his predecessor, Elizabeth I, as the best 
guarantee ofa successful transition from the Tudorto the Stuart dynasty. This 
was reflected in an Anglican church musicunder James and his son, Charles 1， 
Which is often seen as a seamless flow from the Elizabethan. The established 
division ofthe choir into two equal blocks which sang facing each other (deca7i 
and coNto17iS) but doubled on the same mnusic in tutti sections encouraged a 
resilience against the Italian polychoral style of quick antiphonal exchanges 
and separate music for all parts. The Elizabethan compromise between tra- 
ditional Catholic music and the demands of the Anglican rite, worked out in 
practice by Thomas Tallis (c. 15o5-1585) and William Byrd (c. 154o-1623) in 
particular, provided a model for liturgical music in English which also proved 
resistant to change given that it served its purpose well. In many ways the 
English Chapel Royal can be compared to the Cappella Pontificia in using an 
increasingly retrospectivemusical styleasabadgeoforthodoxy,exclusivityand 
even cultural and political absolutism. The most significant figures Up to the 
Civil War were Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625) and Thomas Tomkins (1572 一 
1656), both of whom composed elaborate 'FulP Service settings modelled on 
those of Tallis and Byrd, and “Shorb Services which are masterly lessons in 
compactness.Both also wrotesome extremelyfine anthems in the styles estab- 
lished under Elizabeth: full, short, and verse anthems. Full anthems such as 
Gibbonss “Hosanna to the Son of David or Tomkins”s“VWhen David heard? 
display a control of texture, as well as of setting English texts, which place 
them among the finest music written anywhere in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Byrd?s Cyadxalia of16og and 16o7 contain acomplete setof Mass Propers 
composed for liturgical performance in recusant Catholic communities; they 
Presenteda challenge which was notsubsequently takenup,although Catholic 
music was composed for use in the chapels of the Catholic consorts of both 
Charles Iand Charles II. 


40 Saunders, Cross, SO QUd Te, pp. 159-77. 
41 Surveys of English liturgical music are given in Caldwell, THe Ox1joxd istomy ofEUILSA Msic,i Spink 
(ed.), THe BacRWELEistommy os 访 B1itaizz iii; SpinK, Restoxatioz CUthed1al MUWSIC. 
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Large-scale non-cozCe1txat 如 wrTiting 


The polychoral idiom had been gaining ground throughout the second half 
of the sixteenth century, particularly in Italy where it grevw from antiphonal 
beginnings within Vespers in the Veneto to the preferred medium through- 
OUt Italy for Vespers psalms, Magnificats, Marian antiphons,jlitanies and many 
motetsbytheearly16oos.Southern Germany,too,sawitflourish underLassus 
in Munich and at the Habsburg courts under composers Such as Alexander 
Urtendal，Philippe de Monte (1521-16o3) and Jacobus Handl (155o-91). 
Anthologies such as the three volumes of Erhard Bodenschatz?s ForieIz1 
Series published in Leipzig (16o3, 1618, 1621), or the four volumes of Prozzj- 
tkLNi NS2C1 published byAbraham Schadeus in Strasbourg ffom 1611 to 1627， 
ensured a constant flow northwards of Italian models, in particular by Roman 
and Venetian composers.These anthologies wereused by Catholicand Protes- 
tant churches alike，both sides of the religious divide finding in the poly- 
choral style the ideal combination of sumptuous sonority and clarity of text- 
Setting. 

In Rome, members of the postPalestrina generation all wrote music for 
two, three and four choirs as a matter of course. Churches, convents and lay 
confraternities multiplied and created a competitive market for musicians to 
help celebrate patronaland other majorfeasts.The Church?sincreasing control 
of lay confraternities enrolled them as key players in the propagation of the 
faith and thus encouraged them in this competitive environment. National 
churches, particularly S. Luigi dei Francesi，S. Giacomo degli Spagnoli and 
9S. Maria dellAnima (respectively, French, Spanish and German) - all situated 
close to the Piazza Navona - Strove to outdo each other in the magnificence 
of their processions and festal Masses and Vespers. It was the same in other 
major centres.The printed market catered largely to the need for double-choir 
Settingsi those for three or more choirs remain available only in manuscript 
SOUrces,with a fewexceptions such as Francesco Soriano?s Psajzi etiottectzfor 
eight,twelveand sixteenvoicesand continuo(Venice,1616);this givesthefestal 
repertorycomposed byhim foruseatStPeters,thebuilding ofwhich hadbeen 
completedin 1615.Fortheearlypartofthecenturythemostsignificantsources 
forthis musicin Rome are the two sets ofpartbooks copied, probably by Felice 
Anerio, for the private chapel of Duke Giovanni Angelo Altemps, an unusual 
example ofa non-clerical patron With an obsessive interest in Sacred music.4 
A large manuscript collection formerly belonging to the basilica of S. Maria 
in Trastevere gives further evidence of a substantial repertory of polychoral 
music covering theremainder ofthe century,especiallyofparts forextra 7z1e10 
choirs (see belov). Much has not survived,especially where the Mass Ordinary 


42 Couchman, “Musica nella cappella di Palazzo Altemps a Roma2”. 
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Was concerned: archival sources would imply that three and four choirs of 
musicians regularly attended Roman festal Masses,butcomparatively fewsuch 
Settings SUrvive. Essentially, this was ephemeral music, composed for the day 
and retained only by the Maestyro for his own use. However, another composer 
who did publish two triple-choir Masses was Soriano?s successor at St PeterS， 
Vincenzo Ugolini (C. 158o-1038). His Missa "Quae estzsta (1622) parodies his 
own motet, and the movements are Scored as separate sections, tutti scoring 
alternating With reduced-voice groupings taken across the three choirs:43 


TO7ie ele1so1 12 VV. 
Christe Eleison SSSAAA 
Kyrie Eleison 12 VV. 
CUoxia 

Etin terra paX 12 VV. 
Domine fili SSSA 
Qui tollis peccata 12 VvV. 
Cryedo 

Patrem omnipotentem 12 VV. 
Crucifixus TITTBBB 
Et resurreXit 12 VV. 

Et iterum SSSAAA 
Etunam sanctam 12 VV. 
011CtLS 12 VV. 
Hosanna 12 vv. (in canon) 
Benedictus SSSAAA 
Hosanna II 12 VV. 
4912s Dei 12 VvV. 


Performance PracticeinRomeandelsewhereinvolvedtheconstruction ofplat- 
forms on opposite sides ofthe nave,each with atleastone group ofsingers (and 
Sometimes two) and with a portable organi the Italian word co7o applied as 
much to the platform as to the singers on it. Instrumentalists could also form 
part of these choirs. In addition, coxe 达 built over arches could be used when 
Permitted by the architecture of the church.44 The practice of adding 7izzezo 
choirs, already in use in the late Sixteenth century, was to expand consider- 
ably in the seventeenth.47 These doubled the music of other choirs so that a 


43 Dixon, “Liturgical Music in Rome>,i: 154. 

44 As, for instance, at Giovanni Francesco Anerio>s first Mass in the Gesu in 1616, when the use ofthe 
newly constructed coxe 帮 was notan Unqualified success; see the report ofthe ambassador from Urbino in 
the4rwisi 必 Roa 10 August1616, quoted in G. Gigli, Diario 7o7t4No (26o7-167o), ed. G. Ricciotti (Rome， 
1958), p. 37. 

45 O?Regan, Roman Polychoral Music>. 
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Piece written for, say, six real choirs could be performed by twelvei this was 
most likely the case, for instance, at St Peters in the late 162os when Paolo 
Agostini was reputed to have had twelve choirs representing the twelve apos- 
tles (including one in the balcony of the dome).46 Music was conceived for 
four/five oreight/nine basic parts and then, depending on the size ofbuilding 
and availability of musicians, tutti sections could be reinforced by the addi- 
tion offurther choirs doubling the existing parts, perhaps with some rewriting 
Or transposition. Charlotte Leonard has recently reported on a large cache of 
12bie10 Vocal and instrumental parts Written in mid-century Breslau to Sup- 
plement two of Andreas Hammerschmidtbs publications.47 Jean Lionnet has 
insightfully explored what he called "hidden polychorality”: a shorthand prac- 
tice of publishing or recording in manuscript Pieces for five voices (SSATB) 
Which were, in fact, meant to contrast two solo sopranos in one choir with a 
7121e10 SATB choir, the second soprano partin the five-voice scoring including 
both solo and simpler tutti writing.48 

Bymid century, Roman composers such as Benevoli, Mazzocchi, Foggiaand 
Graziani had developed the Roman polychoral idiom into an impressive but 
flexible medium for settings ofVespers psalms, Magnificats, Marian antiphons 
and festal psalm-motets such as "Jubilate Deo”. On the whole, Roman com- 
posers preferred to write for choirs with the same clef-combination in contrast 
to northern Italian composers,who exploited the contrasts available from mix- 
ing high and low clefs (e.g., CUizavete and czavi Natya10. Later in the century， 
Roman composers such as Francesco Berretta, Ercole Bernabeiand Paolo Petti 
continued to provide large-scale music for patronal feast-day celebrations. 

In Venice, the posthumously published SymiajpoNiae Sac7Ue . .10ey SecW11- 
dk (1615) of Giovanni Gabrieli (d. 1612) contain pieces both with cozceztato 
elements and without. This trend was also sometimes found in Rome, most 
notably in Paolo Tarditi?s eight-voice Psajlj， MaGINtjcat CGIUUtLO7 0Nt21o- 
Ni 040 yesbeyas (Rome, 162o). Gabrielirs use of formal designs in a number of 
these pieces - ABB or ABAC schemes, for example - showed the way for later 
composers, as did his exploitation of what Jerome Roche has called “tertial 
harmonic juxtapositions”;49 both can be found in his extremely affective “O 
Jesu mi dulcissime”.7?2 Viadana gave detailed performance instructions for his 
own four-choir settings in the foreword of his Sapzti 4 9U4 克 0 co1i， op. 27 


3 


46 Dixon, "The Origins ofthe Roman “Colossal Baroque””. No mnusic for twelve choirs survives in the 
musical holdings ofthe Cappella Giulia, but there areanumber of settings for six. 

47 Leonard, “Hammerschmidt's Representation in the Bohn Collection >. 

48 Lionneb “Les musiques polychorales romaines”. 

49 Roche, No7 太 Ttalia CHCR MUWSIC i 切 e 49e ofMozteyerdi, p. 115. 

go The 1615 setting is published in D. Arnold (ed.), GiovaMNi Gabyieli: ojexa oO10li0; iii, "Corpus mensura- 
bilis musicae”, 12 (American Institute of Musicology, 1962). 
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(Venice, 1612); these match similar recommendations by Michael Praetorius， 
also based onnorth Italian practice.52 Viadana?sfour groups consisted ofa choir 
of five solo voices,a cabjela choir ofat least sixteen singers with instrumental 
doubling,ahigh choir with violins and cornetts and three voices on the lowest 
three parts, and a low choir with cornetts, trombones and bassoons, and vio- 
lins doubling its top part (normally in an alto range) an octave higher. ChoirI 
Should sing with the main organ and be directed bytheyiaestyo,with Choirs III 
and IV accompanied by separate organs playing in high and low registers. 
Viadana states further that Choirs III and IV are optional: the music will work 
as Well with Choirs Iand II only, or extra choirs can beadded to bring the four 
up to eight. His writing contains many parallel octaves which he excuseson the 
groundsthatthesearemore gracefulthantherests,imitationsand syncopations 
Which other composers employ to avoid them. This flexibility of performance 
Practice is entirely characteristic of the entire polychoral repertory, though 
Roman composers on the whole managed to avoid consecutives. 

Protestant composers made use of similar resources. In Dresden，Schiitz 
directed the largest Protestant musical establishment, that of the Elector of 
Saxony, Johann Georg LI, from 1618 to 1657; a number of detailed musical 
Service-lists Survive. His Psajzez Davids of 1619 contain psalm-motets writ- 
ten largely for two choirs, one of solo jzvoy 让 and the other 4a cajjpelia on the 
north Italian model. Like Viadana, Schiitz also included parts for two orthree 
名 rther optional choirs. We are also fortunate in having a detailed description 
of the Lutheran Communion service celebrated at the dedication in 16o7 of 
the octagonal St Gertrude”s Chapel in Hamburg, recently reconstructed by 
Frederick Gable. The music, under the direction of Hieronymus Praetorius 
(156o-1629), who together with his son Jacob (1586-1651) contributed much 
to the German polychoral repertory, included items for two, three and four 
choirs. This highly important account, which appeared as part of a now-lost 
Sermon bythe Hamburg pastor Lucas van Collen,is worth quoting extensively 
in Gable?s translation: 


Alittle before seven our school cantor began to sing the [hymn] "Veni Sancte 
Spiritus” in chant. After that was sung the Introit 'In nomine Jesu” in eight 
parts by Bandovius [Pierre Bonhomme]. Next followed the Missa subey .Dexs 
MTe7eat1110sti also in eightparts,bytheexcellentcomposerOrlando [Lassus; 
the Mass was in factbyArnold Grothusius based on Lassuss motet]. Instead of 
the sequence, 4Uepiia [Cantate Domino”] by [Jacobus] Handl was sung, com- 
posed for twelve parts, butin three choirs. The firstchoir was sung bythe boys 


51 Roche，No7 太 Ttzliat Chacp MUSic 训 he 49e of Moiteyerdi, pp. 118-19; 工 . Grossi da Viadana, Sa 
QIUU 幼 0 cpo11 ed. G. Wielakker, "Recent Researches in the Music of the Baroque Era", 86 (Madison, WTI， 
1998); M. Praetorius, St&INQ MUNS1CU1 3 VOlS (Volfenbiittel, 1619; repr. Kassel, 1958). 
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and musicians in the chancel, the second by cornetts and sackbuts, the third by 
the organ. Both these choirs were placed on special Platforms, in the corners of 
theoctagonal chapel...Afterthesermon,'O Gott wir dancken deiner Giib was 
begunfromthepulpit.Afterashortpreludeplayedbytheorganist,bywhichthe 
Pitch was given, the whole congregation sang the chorale in unison. The other 
parts were played polyphonically by the organs, cornetts and sackbuts, and so 
it was completed. Then the usual blessing was spoken from the pulpit. After 
that was sung “Herr Gott dich loben wir” which Hieronymus Praetorius, OUT 
church organist, composed for sixteen parts in four choirs. The first choir was 
Sung, the second was played by cornetts and sackbuts from a special platform， 
the third by string instruments and regals from another place, the fourth by 
the organ. In this way the boys intoned the usual melody and the Sanctus Was 
repeatedthreetimes.Followingwassungthe'Cantate[Domino]in eightparts， 
bythesame HieronymusPraetorius,bythechoir,organs,cornettsand sackbuts 
all together. To conclude, 'Seylob und Ehr mit hohem preiss” was sung by the 
congregation, choir, organ and instruments. 了 2 


Apartfrom the congregational singing ofthe two German chorales,this report 
could almost be describing a Catholic service in southern Germany, or indeed 
afestal mass in Rome or Venice (though only the Kyrie and Gloria of the Mass 
were Sung, in accordance with current Lutheran practice in some areas). As in 
these centres, ljarge numbers of singers and players were brought together for 
major festal celebrations. The climax of the service, aurally and visually， was 
the four-choir setting of the German 72e Dex， Herr Gott dich loben wir,a 
compositional tox7dejoxce with spatial separation ofthe fourhighly contrasted 
groups.The polyphonybriefly breaks offearly in the settingfortheboys:triple 
Plainchant intonation of 'Heilig ist unser Gott'. 

The accession ofthe Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand II in 1619 broughtto 
Viennaarulerand court which werealready steeped in musicwhile Ferdinand 
was Archduke in Graz. Educated by the Jesuits，Ferdinand was fired with 
CatholicReformation zeal while in Italyasayoung man, which led to his vigor- 
OUS prosecution oftheThirtyYears War. He favoured Italian composers forhis 
Propagandistic music, especially the Venetians Giovanni Priuli and Giovanni 
Valentini (d. 1649). A manuscript compiled at Graz in about 161o (Vienna， 
Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek，Musiksammlung, Cod. 167oz) contains 
twelve Masses for 16, 17 and 26 voices in multiple choirs by Priuli and other 
coOmposers associated in one way or another with Venice. In his 1621 MiSsae 
ZU4tiho7 for eight and twelve voices, Valentini included a twelve-voice Missa 
Digam 如 Domie” based on Giovanni Gabrielirs eight-voice motet. Steven 
Saunderss recent work has underlined the importance of both composers for 


52 Gable (ed.), Dedicatiox SeVice 7 5 Gertrades Chabje/ p. viii， 
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the transmission to Vienna ofcontemporary Italian styles. This was continued 
by Valentini*s successor as Kajelieistey, the Veronese Antonio Bertali (16o5- 
69). Ferdinand IIs son and grandson, Ferdinand III and Leopold I, both com- 
posed sacred music for use in the court, seeing it as part of their total commit- 
ment to the Catholic cause. 

In France,twovolumes ofPyecesecclesiasticaebyDu Caurroywere issued just 
after his death in 16o9. Written for up to seven voices, many are polychoral 
Pieces with three voice-parts in one of the choirs. Influenced more by Lassus 
than by Italian models, French composers such as Valerien Gonnet, Jean and 
Valentin de Bournonville and Charles d?Ambleville wrote Masses and motets 
for equal choirs until Nicolas Forme, Du Caurroy?s successor at the Chapelle 
Royale，established the contrast of a je 引 cp of four voices and a g1QN4 
cpaeeof five. In Spain the re-publication by Victoria of a compendious col- 
lection of his polychoral music in Madrid in 16oo provided a model which 
matched the new; lighter religious atmosphere under Philip III after the aus- 
terity of Philip II. Because of Victorias long association with Rome, he was 
influential in transmitting theRoman dialectofthe polychoral idiom to Spain. 
It was taken Up by composers such as Juan Bautista Comes (C. 1582-1043) in 
Valencia who leftfive Mass Ordinaries fortwo and three choirs,as well as avery 
largenumberofsuccessful psalms,Magnificatsand motets in thesameidiom.53 
Joan Cererols, who spenthis life at the monastery of Montserrat, Wrote poly- 
choral settings in all the major liturgical genres: Masses, psalms, Magnificats， 
Marian antiphons and hymns. His twelve-voice Missa de batzla, loosely based 
on Clement Janequin?s chanson, continued a Spanish tradition from Francisco 
Guerrero and Victoria. Comes and Cererols are but two of a large number of 
Iberian composers working in the non-compicertato polychoral idiom in the sev- 
enteenth century. Miguel Querol has listed atleast 67 composers of polychoral 
liturgical music and vernacular ViUazcicos working in Spain,almostall ofthem 
littleresearchedupto thepresent.54In Spanish coloniessuchasPuebla,Mexico， 
composers Such as Padilla also produced a considerable body of double-choir 
liturgical settings and VANcico5. 

The English decazz/cazpto7is tradition had some features in common with 
the Continental polychoral idiom, but the alternations between the two sides 
remained quite Spaced out, and, most Significantly, when they sang together 
they either doubled with the same music or combined into an undifferenti- 
ated polyphonic texture. The scoring ofeach side - in five or six parts usually 
with two countertenor parts per side - could, however, lead to considerable 


53 本 B. Comes, Masses, ed. G. Olson, 2 vols, “Recent Researches in the Music ofthe Baroque Era", 96, 99 
(Madison, WI, 1995). 
54 M. Querol Gavalda (ed.), WMzfsica ga77oca esjajiola ii: Po1joxztz /ipb9ica (Barcelona, 1982), pp. ix-x. 
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variety in sub-groupings, as in the mostambitiously conceived Service setting 
of the century, Thomas Tomkinsxs “Great Service for ten parts, or the same 
composers full anthem for twelve,'O praisethe Lord:. Under CharlesIand his 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Laud, a crusader for elaborate liturgy and 
ritual, cathedral worship became more devotional. At Durham, for instance， 
John Cosinxsappointmentaschaplaintothebishopin 1624PpProvedacatalystfor 
greater musical elaboration and provided an opportunity for William Smith to 
producelarge-scaleanthems such as“O Godwhich hastaught fornine voices in 
various combinations plus a five-voice tutti.57 Under Charles II, Chapel Royal 
composers developed the symphony-anthem (see belovw); the Catholic JamesII 
ignoredtheAnglican Chapelafterhis accession,bringing Innocenzo Fede from 
Romein1686to directthe choir ofhis separate Catholic chapelatVWhitehall.56 
OfFede?ssacred music,onlyadouble-choirsetting ofthe psalm'“Laudate pueri 
SUrVives. 

Italian influence reached Poland and，by way of the Ukraine，as far as 
Moscow. The accession to the Polish throne of Sigismund III Vasa in 1587 
accelerated a process of Romanisation of the Polish church and its liturgical 
music.A stream ofRoman-trained composersincludingAnnibale Stabile,Luca 
Marenzio, Vincenzo Lilius, Asprilio Pacelli, Giovanni Francesco Anerio and 
Marco Scacchi transplanted both large- and small-scale compositional styles 
to the East. Pacelli (157o-1623) moved from St Peters in Rome to Warsaw in 
16o3 and remained until his death. He published his Sacxrae caNtio1&S, 5-10, 12， 
16, 20 Vv. (Venice, 1608), and polychoral Masses for eight ten, twelve, sixteen 
and eighteen voices were issued posthumously in Venice in 1629. Lilius edited 
an important collection of polychoral motets by members ofthe Polish Royal 
Chapel, Melodiae sacraein 16o4.Among native Polish composers ofpolychoral 
music were Mikolaj Zieleftski who may have studied in Italy, and whose O1e 六 
tio7iad . . .COM MaGNica 7, 8, 12 vv. (Venice, 1611) follows Venetian practice 
in using high and low choirs. Later composers such as Marcin Mielczewski 
(d.1651)and Bartiomiej Pekiel introduced coxzcexta 如 elements into their poly- 
choral music. The idiom reached Moscow via Ukrainian musicians in the reign 
of Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich (1645-76) and led to a unique fusion with older 
Russian church music traditions in the polychoral service music and sacred 
concertos of Vasilii Titov.37 Titov also published a three-voice setting of the 
complete versified Russian psalter in 168o. 


55 W. Smith，Pyeces，Festal PSajjts， 0N0 TE1Se 4)1 太 ets, ed. J. Cannell, "Recent Researches in the Music 
of the Baroque Era", 135 (Middleton, WI, 2zoo3). Technically this and similar pieces could also be seen as 
Verse-anthems with solo verses for a variety of voice combinations alternating with tuttis. 

56 Corp, “The Exiled Court of James II and James IIT. 

57 Dolskaya-Ackerly "VasiliiTitov and the“Moscow>”Baroque:. 
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Small-scale writing: the cozcejto ecclesiastico 


Traditionally the origins of the cozcezto ecclesiastico have been ascribed to 
Lodovico da Viadana (c. 156o-1627), Whose CeNt 如 co1NCe] 衣 ecclesiastici op. 12 
(Venice, 16o2) certainly played a crucial role.58 Viadana claimed in his fore- 
wordtothatpublication thatthe main drive behind his innovation was a desire 
to provide music tailor-made for institutions with only limited numbers of 
Singers who had been in the habit (particularly in Rome) of just leaving ouUt 
Parts of existing polyphonic pieces. There is evidence, however, that smaller- 
Scale settings were in 人 act 包 voured by Roman cabpjpelle in the late sixteenth 
Century， especially at the German College, where Asprilio Pacelli issued his 
four-voice CHpo7ici jsalpji1 etMotecta in 1599-16ooj; these are small-scale co1ce] 记 
inall butname.?59 Viadana?ys north Italian contemporary Gabriele Fattorini had 
Preceded Viadana by two years with his Tsacvi cozce] 放 for one and two voices 
and organ in 16oo.6o 

Whatever the priorities of origin, the technique ofwriting for small groups 
ofvoices quickly becamea major compositional tool which spread throughout 
Europe. In Rome, the chiefearly exponents were Agostino Agazzari (C. 158o- 
10642)，the highly prolific Anerio brothers，Felice and Giovanni Francesco， 
Antonio Cifraand Giovanni Bernardino Nanino. Their earliestexamples effec- 
tively reduced thenumber oflines in music still conceived contrapuntally, and 
used the organ to complete the harmony. Indeed the bassWs ad o17901WM Part 
fnctioned generally as a basso Se&gUexte, doubling the lowest-sounding voice 
exXcept in those motets written for solo voice. In these last, there is an inde- 
pendent organ bass,but this still tends to function like an Untexted vocal part. 
The same was true in northern Italy: Robert Kendrick has counted 29 Prints 
ofsmall-scale coxzce 衣 there in the first decade ofthe century;61 13 were issued 
by the printer Filippo Lomazzo in Milan, including an anthology of Coxzce7 旋 
li Live7si ecCellextissi0i ato7i, 2-4Vv.(16o8) compiled by Francesco Lucino and 
containing works by Giovanni Paolo Cima and Giulio Cesare Gabussi, among 
others. These co1ie] 必 ,tooy Stuck largely to the sixteenth-century contrapuntal 
tradition, as did the Vicenza-based Leone Leonis Sac7t jioji Mote 志 Qidole; te 扩 
4&0U4 妨 0700(Venice, 1606) orthe Benedictine nun Caterina Assandra?s Mote 始 
4adie etteyoci(Milan, 16o9), dedicated to the Bishop of Pavia, where she had 
been born. 


58 Roche, Noz 太 Ttaliat CHC2 MMSiC 2 切 e 49e ofMoxzteyerdi pp. 51 储 

59 O?Regan，'Asprilio Pacelli，Ludovico da Viadana and the Origins of the Roman Coxzcert 如 
ECClesiastic0”. 

6o G. Fattorini,7Tsac7icoxtce7 丰 adleyocbed.M.C.Bradshaw,'EarlySacred Monody”,2z(American Institute 
of Musicology, 1986). 
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The publication of Monteverdirs 161o Vespers marked something of a sea- 
change,its fourcoxzce] 加 ,orantiphon-substitutes,showingtherangeofpossibil- 
ities available. "Nigrasum>isamonody,asisthefirstpartof'Audi coelum>,the 
latter punctuated by echoes and rounded off by a dance-like six-voice section， 
Presumably in response to the text which begins “omnes hanc ergo sequamur? 
(So let us all follow her); "Pulchra es is a strictly structured duet in AABB 
form; "Duo Seraphimy? displays some uniquely virtuosic Written-out ornamen- 
tation. At a Stroke, Monteverdi pushed forward the boundaries, and the chal- 
lenge was taken up particularly by Alessandro Grandi (1586-163o), who was 
MonteverdisassistantatStMark's,Venice,from 162oto 1627beforeleavingto 
take charge ofthe important S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo. Grandi was a pro- 
lificpublisher ofhis music, and his small-scale motets cover the whole rangeof 
voices andvoice-combinations. Jerome Roche has charted Grandi>sadaptation 
of more formaljlised structures and his development of extended melody over 
increasinglyindependentand varied bass lines. As the idiom was adopted for 
more extended psalm-settings, refrain structures and ground basses became 
popular ways of providing unity. The competing demands of vocal virtuosity 
and the expression of the text were addressed in Ignazio Donatirs didactic 克 
SeCo1td0 1ibyo de Mote 坟 4Voce Sold, op. 14 (Venice, 1636). 

In 162os Rome, the most significant composer of small-scale settings Was 
Giuseppe Giamberti, whose comprehensive series of Vespers antiphons show 
avaried and imaginative approach to the text.63 Here as elsewhere by mid cen- 
tury,thesmall-scalemotet,especiallythatforsolovoice,becamemoreextended 
and moved closer to the secujlar cantata in structure. Bonifazio Graziani, 10e- 
Stbo at the Jesuit Chiesa del Gesu (1648-58), was the genre?s chief exponent， 
publishing a steady stream of Sacrae cajNptio1pes Mote 坟 and 47tjoze which had 
an influence well beyond the city due to northern reprints and manuscript 
copies. As Susanne Shigihara has pointed out, the solo motets show a move 
人 from strophic structures, with a regular repetition of arioso and aria elements， 
toaless predictable alternation of recitative,ariosoand aria,relying on motivic 
relationships forunity.64Triple-time aria sections became more prevalent, too， 
withanemphasis on extendedandliltingmelodiclines.Duets increased in Pop- 
ularity and followed the same trends. 

The bestknown Roman composer at mid century，Giacomo Carissimi 
(16o5-74), also made widespread use of unifying structural devices in his con- 
Siderable number ofmotets for the full range ofvoice combinations. Working 
at the Jesuit German College, he, too, made use of extended texts compiled 


62 Roche, Noy 太 Ttaxliaz Ca0cR MtC 态 e 49e ofFMoiteverdi, pp. 63-4. 
63 Dixon,*Liturgical Music in Rome",i: 25of 人 ff 64 Shigihara, "Bonifazio Graziani. 
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from a variety of sources;i excerpts from Scripture are combined with newly 
Written texts of a highly affective nature. Typical is “OO vulnera doloris” for 
Solo bass and continuo: the opening words and music, referring to Christ>s 
wounds,areadded asarefrain totheend ofeach line oftext. Such Passion -and 
passionate- texts werean importantconcomitantofEucharisticdevotion. The 
same growingstructural coherenceisfound throughoutnorthern Italy:Robert 
Kendrickss recentpioneering work on Milan,for instance,has drawn attention 
to the small-scale works of such mid-century composers as Antonio Maria 
Turati, Gasparo Casati and Francesco dalla Porta. As for Pope Alexander VIDs 
attempts to curtail the solo motet in 1657, favouring the polychoral idiom 
instead,there is sufficient surviving music to suggestthat they were honoured 
as much in the breach as in the observance. 

The small-scale label can be extended to cover Sacred music for four to six 
Voices with or without obbligato instrumental parts. Here the emphasis was 
on textural contrastin an ever-changing landscape ofvocal groupings,asin the 
psalm “Laetatus sum: 人 om Monteverdis 161o Vespers. The extended psalm 
texts, often without So much scope for word-painting or afifective rhetori- 
cal devices, provided a challenge which was more easily met with the large- 
Scale coNcejtato approach discussed below. However, not all institutions had 
Such resources, and composers who did rise to the challenge included Ignazio 
Donati, who added some psalms to his Mote 碾 coilcezta 丰 4CWIU2e esSeiy0Oc(Milan， 
1618), and the Venetian Giovanni Rovetta in his SaDt coNcezta 丰 4 COUIU2 etsei 
V0oc of1626. One ofthe most successful was another Venetian, Giovanni Anto- 
nio Rigatti, whose Messa e SQUNi b01te co1tcexta 丰 of 164o, for three and five to 
eight voices and two violins (dedicated to Emperor Ferdinand IIJD), and Sapoxi: 
le1S1d1 Co1tbie 好 芒 diveSigezeidicapiof1646 (for one to four voices, partly 
with instruments and partly without) have been described by Jerome Roche 
as moving towards coherent musical structures involving refrains, ritornel- 
los and ground basses.65 Roche has drawn particular attention to a setting of 
the psalm 'Nisi Dominus” which is written over a ground bass consisting of 
the descending (majon tetrachord; Rigatti specifies a high number oftempo 
changes within this regular format, in response to the words. In a rubric to the 
Piece,healsoemphasised flexibility oftempo:'the opening ofthisworkshould 
be grave, with alterations of tempo in appropriate places as I have advised in 
thesingers"and players” parts, So thatthe textis matched by as much feeling as 
possible”. The words are further underlined by imaginative harmonic touches. 

Apart from psalms, the few-voiced compcertat 如 style with textural contrast 
Was particularly appropriate for dialogue texts which came with an inherent 
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Structure; much of this music was not strictly liturgical, although it could 
find a place as an antiphon-substitute at Vespers or as afinal motet. In Rome， 
dialogues were particularly associated with confraternity oratories, and with 
COmposers active at the German College such as Ottavio Catalani, Annibale 
Orgas and Carissimi; as they became more extended, such dialogue-motets 
were effectively indistinguishable from mini-oratorios.66 Dialogue elements 
areunderlined by contrasting solo and groups ofvoices in Virgilio Mazzocchi>s 
four-voice (ATTB) "Filiae Jerusalem” 位 om his Sacmi Joxes, 2-4 vvV. ,op.I(Rome， 
164o), which is set in what is effectively a series of recitative- and aria-like sec- 
tions.67Thechoice oftexture(in particular,thesolosections)isalso determined 
by the use ofthe first person or by shifts of register in the text: 


Filiae Jerusalem . . . Alto solo 
Quo abiit . . . Tenor duet (triple time, with prominent 
parallel thirds) 

Quaesivi illum . . . Alto solo 

Formosam vidimus . . . ATTB 

Adjuro vos .. . Bass solo 

Vox dilecti mei . . . Alto solo 

Surge Propera . . . ATITB 


Earlyin the century, instruments simplysubstituted forthe lower voices, play- 
ing lines that were vocally, rather than instrumentally, conceived. This is the 
case, for example, in Viadana?s “Repleatur os meum for alto, tenor and two 
trombones found in his 7 texzo Upbyo de coNce) 让 ecclesiastict， op. 24 (Venice， 
16o9), or Schiitz?s "Fili mi, Absalon? (Symtzbpomiae Sac7ae, Venice, 1629) for solo 
bassandfourtrombones.Instrumentswerealsousedin dialoguewith voices,or 
to accompany voices in dialogue.Again, Monteverdi may have Kick-started the 
use ofidiomatic writing for high instruments in the 161o Magnificat for seven 
Voices and six instruments, featuring pairs of violins, cornetts and recorders， 
as Well as low instruments. Thereafter the most common scoring was for a 
pair ofviolins, with composers such as Alessandro Grandi and Orazio Tarditi 
leading the way. Theviolins provided ritornellos or sz1oxzie, as in Monteverdis 
well-known setting of "Beatus vir of 1641 for Six voices and two violins (and 
optional trombones), which also relies on both a ground bass and a textual 
refrain, “Beatus, beatus vir . . .” ('Blessed, blessed [is] the man who fears the 
Lord?), to achieve maximum coherence. 

In Lutheran Germany the Small-scale sacred cozcerto, whether in Latin OFr 
in the vernacular, provided an ideal medium for taking the chorale away both 

66 O?Regan, 'Sacred Polychoral Music in Rome'”, pp. 26o 任 ; Whenham, Dxet azd _ Dialogxye 态 妇 e 49e of 
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位 om its monodic roots and from its strongly imitative Presentation in the 
chorale-motet. Johann Hermann Schein (1586-163o) was one of the first to 
look to Italian models (the coxzce 帮 of Pacelli and Viadana were often reprinted 
in Germany in the first decade ofthe century and had a very great influence) in 
his OpeUaxova: GeisticperCocerte1l .QUFitalGtiscHe TvyeNtox CON1zo1N2t 3-5VV. 
(Leipzig,1618;asecondeditionappearedin 1627).SamuelScheidt(1587-1654) 
atHallehad studied with both Michael Praetoriusand Sweelinckand produced 
his own fusion oftraditional German and newer Italian cozce) 帮 .The composer 
who did mosttoestablish the Italian styles in Germany, however, was Heinrich 
Schiitz (1585-1672), who had studied with Giovanni Gabrieli from 16oo to 
1612 of 1613, and who paid a further visit to Venice in 1629 while searching 
for Italian singers for the Dresden court chapel. His two volumes of Kezze 
Jeisticpe Cotcerte(Dresden,1636,1639)setpredominantlyOld Testamenttexts 
in German tobesungatthe Gradual ofthe Mass. For voices and continuo only， 
these certainly reflect the Straitened circumstances of court chapels during 
the Thirty Years War, but the pared-down medium also allowed a flexible 
response to the text. On his second visit to Italy，Schiitz got to know the 
music of Monteverdi and Grandi, and while there, he published his Latin- 
teXxted yt 加 poziaesacae (Venice,1629) foroneand two voicesaccompanied by 
various combinations ofinstruments. Back in Germany, Schiitz published two 
further volumes ofinstrumentally accompanied SyMatbjpomiae Sacyae in 1647 and 
105go, this time with German texts. It was in adapting Italianate styles to the 
German ljanguagethatSchiitz perhaps madehis mostsignificant contribution， 
allowing the Lutheran Church to exploit the 名]ll range of contemporary vocal 
and instrumental idioms in its liturgy. 

Schiitz became increasinglyfrustrated at the Elector Johann Georg Ps indi 
ference to his Kabpele while refusing to allow the composer to retire. Wait- 
ing in the wings was the Electors son who succeeded as Johann Georg II in 
1657. Unusually interested and gifted in music, Johann Georg II cultivated 
Italian musicians and composers, both as prince and as elector. On succeeding 
his father, he appointed the castrato Giovanni Andrea Bontempi(1625-1705) 
and Vincenzo Albrici (b. 1631) as joint Maesti 到 cabbpela with Schiitz; there- 
after it was the music ofAlbrici and of his successor, Marco Giuseppe Peranda 
(c.1625-1675) which dominated atDresden.68 Schooled in the Rome of Caris- 
simiand Graziani,the Italiansbroughttheextended small-scale motetb with its 
compilation texts centred heavily on what Mary Frandsen has called an often 
almost erotic Christocentricism, its use of unifying structural devices and its 
tonally directed harmony. This they combined with a typically German use of 
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instrumental sinfonias. The resulting "concertos with aria" in which a strophic 
aria wWas framed by two concerted movements can be seen to have laid much 
of the groundworkforthe later German cantata. Typical isAlbricis Christmas 
CONCejtb "Benedicite Domine Jesu Christe" (C. 1661) for two Sopranos and bass， 
accompanied by two cornetts and a bassoon. Three verses of the hymn “O 
Jesu nostra redemptio: are sung by each of the soloists in turn, sandwiched 
between instrumental ritornellos. This is preceded and followed by atutti ren- 
dering ofthetext'Benedicite,Domine Jesu Christe,benedicitevirginisfructus， 
benedicite fili aeterni Patris unigenitb (Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ . . .7 
and the whole is prefaced by an instrumental sinfonia. 

InEngland,thedevelopmentoftheverse-anthemsuppliedtheneedsfilled on 
the Continentby the small-scale cojzceyto. Growing outofthe consortsong,the 
Small-scale verse-anthem alternated contrapuntal sections for one,two orthree 
Solo voicesaccompaniedbyorganorviols,with moredeclamatoryhomophonic 
Sections for the tutti. In tutti sections the soloists either were silent or merged 
intothefullchoir. In Orlando Gibbonss“This is the record ofJohn>,thelargely 
homophonictuttirepeats the secondhalfofeach ofthethreeversesforthesolo 
couUntertenor， who is accompanied by imitative contrapuntal lines for four 
Viols or organ. Verse-anthems Were also astaple of English liturgical and para- 
liturgical repertories after the Restoration, where they were often expanded 
into the symphony-anthem (See belov). 

Music to Latin texts had all but died out in the Anglican church after 16oo， 
butthe Catholic chapels ofQueens Henrietta Maria and Catherine of Braganza 
had some need for it, often reflecting strong Italian influence. Richard Dering 
(c.158o-163o),aCatholicwhohadstudied in Italyandthen workedinBrussels， 
was appointed organist to Henrietta Maria in 1625, for whom he wrote two- 
and three-voice co1pie] 让 which proved very popular eveny it is said, with Oliver 
Cromwell. Matthew Locke, also a Catholic, combined a number of positions 
atcourtincluding thatoforganist to Queen Catherine, for whom he may have 
Written his Latin motets for two to five voices with two violins in the most 
Up-to-date Italian stylei these might also have been composed for private use 
by Catholic families or in Oxford colleges. The most extended ofthese, Audi， 
Domine，clamantes ad te for five solo voices and two violins (or viols) and 
bass viol alternates largely homophonic SSATB sections with short aria-like 
solos and duets (plus sinfonias and a ritornello), all composed very much in an 
Italianate style.69 

French composers were slow to adoptthe small-scale cozcexta 如 idiom until 
the Belgian-born Henry Du Mont (5C. 161o-1684) published his Caztzca Sac7a， 
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2-4vVvv.,in Paris in 1652,thefirst French bookto haveafigured basso continuo 
part. Composed for two to four voices and dedicated to damies yeUgieyses, they 
Provide great freedom ofchoice, with alternative Vocal tessituras and QQ ZEO1tt71z 
instrumental parts. These were close in style to the immediate postPalestrina 
Italian model. Du Monts later 加 et Motetk, as the genre came to be called， 
are more extended, in line with mid-century Italian developments, and they 
include a number of dialogues. Under Louis XIV, the main liturgical position 
of the 加 e 引 Motet was during the Elevation at the Low Mass which Louis pre- 
ferred. Texts such as “OO salutaris hostia” or 'O sacrum convivium: dominate 
the small-scale compositions of later seventeenth-century coOmPposers Such as 
Lully,Robertand even Charpentier,who did notholdan official position atthe 
Chapelle Royale. Small-scale motets by Italian composers were also regularly 
performed in France:amanuscriptcollection ofPetiksMiote 好 etElEoatiopsdeMAM. 
CU1i5S1N12 de ZU deRobe 册 de DotillisetFoyggiah2;3)470MX etgUe1GUeS101eS0VEC 
desyiolols was copied in 1688.7" Out of72 motets, 32 are by Carissimiand 7 by 
Francesco Foggia, with only loeachbyLullyandRobert.Outsidethe Chapelle 
Royale, the e 引 Motet enjoyed great popularity, particularly at convents and 
institutions with only a handful of singers available. Charpentier left nearly 
5oelevation motets for small forces, composed mainly for the Jesuit church of 
Saint-Louis in Paris. At the royal convent-school of Saint-Cyr, near Versailles， 
founded by Madame de Maintenon in 1686 for daughters ofthe impoverished 
nobility,， Guillaume Gabriel Nivers wrote and compiled a large manuscript 
collection, particularly of jetits Motetk for the Sa dl Sazt SCeN1e1t 坟 a devo- 
tion which combined homage to both the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed 
Virgin.， 


Large-scale co1Cejtzt 如 Settings 


The incorporation ofsmall-scale cojpceztxato elements into the polychoral idiom 
openedupabonanzaofcompositional possibilitiesfortheseventeenth-century 
composer: itisno coincidencethatasthe centuryprogressed,thenon-cozce7ztat 如 
polychoral motet receded in importance in favour of large-scale cozce7tat 如 
Pieces. The best-known early example is Giovanni Gabrielis "In ecclesiis pub- 
lished posthumously in his 9SyMabjpomziae Sac7Uae . . .LOey secUd2s (Venice, 1615). 
Four soloists (SATB) alternate and combine with a cajbjela SATB choir and 
two three-part instrumental groups. What is most significant is that each 
of the solo parts (including the bass) singly and in small groups sings lines 
which need basso continuo support,whiletheinstrumentsplayanindependent 
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Sinfoniainthemiddleofthepiece.AnaheAiiarefrain recursfivetimes to provide 
formal unity, and by varying the vocal and instrumental texture, it articulates 
the structure, building up to a glowing climax. 

In Rome an isolated early example, the Magnificat 72ytiz to11 by Giovanni 
Maria Nanino (1543/4-16o7),was copied posthumouslyintoasetofpartbooks 
in the Cappella Giulia. The distribution of the verses is as follows: 


1 Anima mea . . . ChoirTI(SATB) 

2 Etexultavit . . . Choir I(SATB), Choir II (SATB) 
3 Quia respexit . . . SSA 

直 Quia fecit . . . Choir II (kopordoxze) 
5 Et misericordia . . . B, violin 

6 Fecit potentiam . . . Choirs I, I 

六 Deposuit . . . Choirs I, I 工 

8 Esurientes . . . BB, violin, cornett 

9 Suscepit . . . SSAT (organ txc6 

10 Sicut locutus . . . AA 

11 Gloria Patri SSATB (organ txc6 
12 Sicut erat Choirs I, I 工 


The soloists are drawn from across the two choirs. The verses are marked o 仁 
位 om each other by barlines (except the first and second, and sixth and sev- 
enth), producing a sectional style of composition that came to be described 
as“concertato alla romana” When used by north Italian composers,， in con- 
trast to their more continuous copcetato procedures. Having a break between 
Verses was particularly suited to sectional texts, and to performing situations 
With considerable spatial separation, as in Rome where such large-scale writ- 
ing remained more Strongly tied to liturgical needs, particularly for Vespers. 
In Venice, the needs of the state often took precedence, with the production 
of dazzling motets for major state feast-days a priority. In other respects, too， 
RomeandVenice differed. Rome-based composers preferred to write forequal 
choirs, while their north Italian counterparts combined both high- and low- 
cleffed groups. Naninoxs Magnificat is a rare Roman example of a piece with 
Surviving instrumental parts: Unlike Venetian composers,Romans seem not to 
have written out such parts, though archival sources testify that instrumental- 
ists commonly performed. Players mostlikely improvised from the vocal parts. 
Thishastheeffectofmaking Roman musiclook dull on paperin comparison.7 
However, even without instruments the result could be a sonic extravaganZa， 
as Andre Maugars suggests when describing (in 1639) a Roman Vespers in the 
Dominican church ofS. Maria sopra Minerva: 


71 Dixon, Cozcertat 如 ala 7o710t0 and Polychoral Music in Rome”, p. 133. 
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The church is very long and spacious and there are two organs placed high 
Up, one on the left and the other on the right of the high altar; alongside 
these two choirs were placed. Along the nave there were another eight choirs， 
four on one side and four on the other, raised on platforms eight to nine feet 
high, equidistant one from the other and opposite each other in such a way 
that everyone could see everybody else. With each choir there was a porta- 
tive organ, as was CUstomary, and this should surprise no one, since one can 
find more than 2oo of these in Rome，whereas in Paris one can hardly find 
two in tune with each other. The 74estyo-composer gave the beat to the first 
choir, which contained the most beautiful voices. With all ofthe other choirs 
there was someone who did nothing else but watch the main beat of the first 
choir and relay it to his own group, so that all of the choirs sang to the same 
beat without delay. The music was polyphonic, full of beautiful melodies and 
a large number of pleasing solos. At one time a soprano from the first choir 
Sang a solo, to which those of the third, fourth and tenth choirs responded， 
at another two, three, four or five voices from different choirs sang together， 
yet again, all the singers from the different choirs sang in turn, one after the 
other. Occasionally two choirs sang togetherand then another two responded; 
at other times three, four or five choirs would sing together, followed by 
one, two, three, four or five solo voices. At the Gowia bati all ten choirs sang 
together. 


This quotation mirrors similar descriptions in other places,especiallythatby 
the English travellerThomas Coryat, whovisited Venice in 16o8. Similarly, the 
birth of the future Louis XIV in 1638 was the occasion of a major celebration 
by the French community in Venice at the church of S. Giorgio, with music 
for Mass and Vespers by the Maestro 必 cabbela ofStMark's,Giovanni Rovertta 
(d.1668).InthefollowingyearRovettapublishedhis WMessaesaDoi cozce7tzti,op. 
4,forfiveto eightvoices and the two violins which, by mid century, had effec- 
tively replaced cornetts and trombones in church music.73 Like Monteverdi>s 
101oprint,RovettascontainsaMassOrdinarysetting,thoughherein cozcertat 如 
styleand withoutthe SanctusandAgnus in accordance with some north Italian 
Practice; Rovetta also provides twelveVesper psalm settings,including mostof 
thoseneededfor majorfeast-days,andaMagnificat. Hewasnotalonein wfiting 
CO1Ce1tat 如 Mass settings: Grandis Messa co1pcerta 好 Was published posthumously 
in 163o, also without Sanctus and Agnus, with varying solo, full choir and 
instrumental groupings. Francesco Cavalli (16oz-76), organist at St Markss， 
also published a Messa cozcefta 如 in 1656 Which is conceived on a grand scale 
for one choir of four soloists and a second choir of soloists and ripieni, with 
instrumental ensemble. The Gloria begins as follows: 

72 Itranslate the textin Lionnet Andre Maugars:. 


73 G. Rovetta, Messa, eSaONi CONUCe1ta 纺 01. 了 (639), ed. 工 . M. Koldau, > vols, "Recent Researches in the 
Mnusic ofthe Baroque Era", 109-1o (Middleton, WI, 2oo1). 
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Gloria in excelsis Deo， AT solo (Choir ID) 
Gloria,， Tutti 
Gloria in excelsis Deo， SAT solo (Choir JI) 
Gloria Tutti 
in excelsis Deo， ATB solo (Choir ID 
Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra paX Tutti 
hominibus bonae voluntatis. 
Sinfonia 
Laudamus te. Benedicimus te. SAT solo (Choir ID) and ATB solo 
Adoramnus te. Glorificamnus te. (Choir IDi tutti 
Gratias agimus tibi propter magnam Tutti 
gloriam tuam. Domine， 
Domine Deus, Rex coelestis, Deus ATB solo (Choir ID) 
pater omnipotens 
2 万 . 


Key phrases are repeated by different vocal groups. The major sections are 
divided off by instrumental sinfonias, while other sinfonias and ritornellos 
also divide the parallel phrases of text which occur in the second half of the 
movement. Here, as Usual in coNpCe1tat 如 Settings, Vocal textures are carefully 
Orchestrated to match the text， 

RobertKendrickhas described the changeswhich tookplaceon theappoint- 
mentofIgnazio Donatias7MiiaestrodicabbpelaattheDuomoin post-plagueMilan 
in 1631.74 Donati already had a considerable reputation for cozcertato wWrit- 
ing, which he brought to setting the Ambrosian liturgy on the Duomoxs three 
major feast-days;75 introducing large-scale cozcertz 如 psalm-settings with a pair 
oftrombones to doublethealto and tenorlines. HisAmbrosian Vespers psalm- 
complex "Deus misereatur nobis pits a six-voice Choir I(SSATTB) against a 
five-voice Choir II (SSATB) and two farther four-voice choirs (each SATB)， 
i.e., nineteen parts in all. All four choirs have the same clef-combinationy as in 
Roman practice; also typically Roman is the opening for four solo sopranos， 
taken from Choirs Iand II. Untypical ofRome is the considerable doubling of 
parts between the choirs in tuttis in the manner of Viadana, so that there is， 
for instance, only one actual bass line.A composer who generally avoided such 
doubling by using contrary motion in bass lines was the Milanese nun Chiara 
Margarita Cozzolani. RobertKendrick has noted how the psalms in her 41 
&0 如 .. .Mi0te 大 ,etdialogjpi (Venice, 165o) are imbued with the cozce7txto Style， 
giving all the voices florid solos and duets while using largely homophonic 
tuttis containing close antiphonal exchanges between the choirs. Cozzolani 


74 Kendrick, THe Soxtds ofFMilazz chap. 9. 
75 3 May (Finding of the Holy Cross)，8 September (Nativity of the BVM), 4 November (S. Carlo 
Borromeo). 
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brought a wholly individual approach to her psalms which has prompted 
Kendrick to label them sajwi biza71 in the sense of 全 shionable”.76 Most have 
refrain or da-capo Structures, achieved either by inserting repetitions of the 
opening verse into later Sections or by anticipating the doxology, as in her 
“Dixit Dominus”.77 She set the Vespers psalms most commonly used for feast- 
daysin theRomanrite,presumablyforliturgical performanceatS.Radegonda， 
one of Milans convents famous for the quality of its music in this period. 
More mundane settings，meanwhile，were being composed for use at the 
Duomo in Milan by Giovanni Antonio Maria Turati (16o8-5o) and his succes- 
Sor MichelAngelo Grancini (16o5-69); a considerable number oftheir works 
Survive in manuscript in the cathedrals archive. 

Italian sacred music in the second half of the century has received relatively 
lessattention from historiansthan thatofthefirsthalf. Opera, oratorio and can- 
tata coOmposition undoubtedly occupied an increasing amount of composers” 
time, as ithas the attention ofhistorians,butsacred musicin all the main styles 
continued to be written,adopting much fromthelyricism ofthese other forms. 
At St Mark's, Venice, for example, Giovanni LegrenZi (1626-9o) presided as 
Vice-W4esto (1681-5) and Maestro (1685-9o) over a very large ensempble of 36 
Voices and 43 instrumentalists. He had had a distinguished career in centres 
Such as Bergamo and Ferrara, and he wrote in all four styles described here， 
publishing small-scale coxzce] 放 and psalms as well as large-scale co1zCejtato Set- 
tings,includinghis ac ejestoicozcetti: MESS0eSQON10 de co (Venice, 1667); 
his non-compicextato polychoral works remain in manuscript, One of Legrenzi?s 
violinists at St Mark's was Giovanni Battista Vivaldi, father of Antonio whose 
compositions forthe Pio Ospedale della Pieta continued to develop these styles 
in the early eighteenth century. At S. Petronio in Bologna, Maurizio Cazzati 
(1616-78),theaestodicabbpelafrom1657to1671andmostfamousfordevel- 
oping instrumental music, published an enormous amount of liturgical music 
in all ofthe current styles, much of it on his own printing press. His time in 
Bologna was dogged by one of the century”s numerous polemics over coOrrect- 
ness in 5 妈 /e 0NtC0 Writing: one ofthe Kyrie movements from his Messa e S4OMNT 0 
CWlIUe V0C1, 0p. 17 (Venice, 1655) was attacked by two colleagues in S. Petronio， 
Lorenzo Perti and Giulio Cesare Arresti, on the grounds of its misuse of mode， 
but Cazzati vigorously defended himself in later publications.78 In Naples， 
composers such as Pietro Andrea Ziani (1616-84) and Francesco Provenzale 
(d. 17o4) wrote sacred musicin avariety ofstylesforusein the royal chapeland 
other institutionsi the arrival of the young Alessandro Scarlatti (166o-1725) 


76 Kendrick, Celestizl Sire1s, p. 339. 77 Ibid., pp. 339-4o. 
78 Schnoebelen, Cazzatiys. Bologna”. 
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in 1683 broughtto Naples a major composer with considerable experience in 
Roman churches, whose sacred music was to run the gamutofstyles,including 
a Tevitalised S 友 Le 01z 帮 CO0. 

In France Jean Veillot activein the 164osand 165os,wasthefirstto establish 
the role of instrumental syMibpomies in polychoral music, the instruments also 
doubling the voices in tuttis. This helped lay the ground for the g7iN4 Mote 训 
the major form oflarge-scale church music during the reign ofLouis XIVi; the 
performance of a gaNt4d Motet began at the start of a Low Mass (which Louis 
Preferred and in which none of the liturgical text was sung) and continued 
until the Elevation, when one or two jetiks Motetk were sung. Towards theend 
of the Mass, a setting of "Domine, salvum fac regem>,a prayer for the king, was 
sunginarestrainedand often contrapuntal style. Starting with HenryDu Mont 
(C. 161o-1684), every French composer wote g101N4s Motetk, the generic title 
COvering notjust motets butalso Vesper psalms, litanies and settings ofthe 72 
De and of the Miseyeye.7? Perhaps the best-known example is Jean-Baptiste 
Lully's Miserere of 1664 set for a be 址 cpuexy of five soloists (SSATB), a 9I10N4 
co offive parts (SATBarB),and a mainly five-part string ensemble (attimes 
thetopviolin line divides).Much ofthegyaxzdpotetrepertoryisratherpompous 
State music, in Which the King of Heaven is equated with the King of France， 
but in the hands ofa non-court Composer such as Marc-Antoine Charpentier 
(1643-17o4) it could display a keen sensitivity to the texb as in his “Salve 
Regina” for three choirs and instruments composed for the Jesuit church in 
Paris. Apart from Lully, the most important composer of .g1a1N45 Mt0te 好 Was 
Michel-Richard deLalande(1657-1726),who continuedto developandexpand 
the genre Up to his death. But Du Monts "Dum esset Rex' is one ofthe finest 
and mostcomplexexamples in terms ofscoring.Copied into aChapelle Royale 
Imanuscript for use in 1677, it is thought to have been composed earlier. It 
is set for a solo e 垃 cpuexy (SATBarB), a 9I1U1td cpaex(SATBarB), and a four- 
part instrumental ensemble. The text is largely compiled from the Song of 
Songs and the scoring is carefully chosen to reflect it, particularly its dialogue 
elements.89 

On his return to London in 166o from exile in the French court, Charles II 
encouraged French musical styles. This led to the creation of the "symphony- 
anthem?8! based on both the gapd Motet and the verse-anthem, in which 
Soloists, full choirs and instrumental groups take their turn. John Evelyn was 
unimpressed, claiming that the genre was "better suiting atavern or playhouse 


79 Anthony, Preztcp Ba7ogWe MMSic, p. 218. 

8o H. Du Mont Gods Motets, ii ed. N. Berton (Versailles, 1995), PP. 57-95. 

81 This is the usual term. Caldwell, THe OxX1jora 页 sto7y of BlGLisH Msic, i chap. 1o, prefers “orchestral 
anthem >. 
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than a church”.8> Samuel Pepys, on the other hand, found Matthew Locke”s 
“Be thou exalted, Lord” to be 'a special good anthem:. Performed in the Chapel 
Royal on 14 August 1666 to celebrate a naval victory over the Dutch, the 
Piece opens and closes with a tutti setting of the last verse of Ps. 21 for triple 
choir and string bandi; this frames the rest of Ps. 21 (The King shall rejoice?) 
Set for various combinations of voices and punctuated by instrumental sin- 
fonias. In the works of Pelham Humtfrey, John Blow and Henry Purcell the 
Symphony-anthem reached new heights, particularly in the music composed 
for the coronation of James II in 1685. John Caldwell has drawn attention to 
Blow;”s “God spake sometimes in visions” composed for this occasion, in which 
Blow builds up a coherent Structure by carefully controlling the length and 
weightofcontrasting sections.Onthe otherhand,CaldwellfindsPurcellbs “My 
heartis inditing, written for the same occasion, rather overblown and long.83 
That, however, may have been precisely the point: pomp and circumstance 
was the main purpose of much of the grandest music composed throughout 
Europein theseventeenth century.Likethelavishlyconstructed platforms,the 
elaborate decorations, the costumes and wigs, this music was ephemeral and 
not made to last, except perhaps as a memorial ofthe occasion. Purcellbs other 
Symphony-anthems are less brash: they include a number written to exploit 
the extraordinarily wide range of the bass John Gostling, particularly "Those 
that go down to the sea in ships?.84 

The approaches to setting Sacred texts that emerged in Italy around 16oo 
Proved durable throughout the century, particularly by way of their fusion 
into the large-scale cozcertato idiom with instrumental participation. By the 
end of the century the ste aptico, now a genuinely retrospective contrapuntal 
Style，could also form part of that fusion， applied to Particujlar sections of 
teXxt SUch as the “Crucifixus” of the Credo or certain verses of psalms. The 
increasing sectionalisation of such settings, beginning with the coxzcextato ajax 
7O70N4 Style of psalm-setting，prepared the way for the large-scale motets， 
Masses and psalms of the eighteenth century with their separate movements. 
Italian dominance also proved very long-lasting,though interaction With local 
dialects and traditions could modify it considerably, as in France, Englandand 
Lutheran Germany.85 Just as Italian, and particularly Roman, Baroque church 
design was copied overand overagain in Europeand beyond, so thelarge-scale 
music written for these churches was also widely imitated, proving especially 


82 Caldwell THe Ox1pxd Fisto7Dy ojENGIUSA WMSic 主 515. 

83 Others take a kinder view ofthis piece; see Spink, Restoxatioz Cuthedral Msic, p. 161. 

84 Holman, 互 exz77) Pxyce 凡 PP. 134-5. 

85 Webber，Nox 太 Gem10NE CHa1CR WSIC 访 切 e 49e of Boxtejade,， stresses the continuation of Italian 
influence on north German sacred music through to the end of the century. 
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useful in reinforcing the century”s absolutist tendencies in both Church and 
State. 

Only a fraction of the liturgical music written in the Seventeenth Century 
has been reviewed herei rather, a series of snapshots has endeavoured to give 
the favour of the variety and flexibility which composers brought to bear on 
Sacred texts.Allover Europetheproduction rate was phenomenal,and much of 
this music was never published, particularly after the relative decline in music 
Printing in the 163os. Outside of the major centres there was an equajlly active 
liturgical musicallife in cities and towns, in convents and in monasteries, much 
of which has gone Unrecorded or Unresearched up to the present. While this 
music might not have reached the artistic heights or the monumental qual- 
ity of that wfTitten for princes and popes, it nevertheless uplifted, educated 
and brightened the lives of millions in a century Where these lives were often 
blighted by religious and political strife. We are still overly reliant on Stud- 
ies of a limited number of major institutions and of composers judged to be 
canonic; much work needsto be done in librariesand church archives through- 
ouUtEuropeand the New World before we mighthave anythingapproachinga 
comprehensive knowledge of seventeenth-century liturgical music. 
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Devotion, Piety and commemoration: 
Sacred Songs and oratorios 


ROBERT 工 . KENDRICK 


To study the vast amount of sacred and spiritual music outside the liturgy 
as a part of the great efflorescence of religious expression in seventeenth- 
century Europe (not to mention its outposts in the Americas and in Asia) 
is to encounter a fascinating repertory in a little-known context. From a 
“top down' perspective, historians have marked the century as one wherein 
Structures became increasingly formalised, the distinctions between Christian 
churches became more marked, and belief systems were rigidified,all in a pro- 
cess called (for northern Europe) confessionalisation?.: Whether or not one 
adheres to the historiographical truism of the "crisis of the seventeenth cen- 
tury”, it is clear that the destruction wrought in central Europe by the last 
major conflict to be waged, at least nominally, on confessional grounds - the 
Thirty Years War (1618-48) - as well as the increasing difficulty in reconcil- 
ing religious and empirical knowledge (a problem provisionally bridged,ifnot 
Solved, by Descartes) had a real effect on sacred music，whether directly OF 
indirectly.? 

Yet crisis and separation were not the whole story. In all the traditions - 
Calvinist, magisterial Protestant (Lutheran and Anglican), Roman Catholic - 
the century was characterised by one or another form of a turn towards 
interiority: the believers personal relationship with Christ his or her internal 
ilumination, the reality of sin, the vanity of the world, and the possibility for 
redemption. The best-known manifestation ofthis trend was Franco-Spanish 


I wish to thank Benjamin Brand, Tim Carter, Alexander Fisher, Kasia Grochowska, Metoda Kokole， 
Arnaldo Morelli， Piotr Pobniak, Anne Robertson, Louise Stein,，Stanislav Tuksar and Michael Zell for 
their help. Abbreviations used below include: DKZ = 人 K.Ameln, M. Jenny, and W. Lipphardt, Das dextkschpe 
Karcpetlied: KiSche GesaNttaxsgabe derMelodietvol.i) pt.1,T2yzetcp1lisderDrcle," REpertoireinternational 
des sources musicales”,B/VIII/I (Kassel etc., 1975; indexed. M. Jenny, Kassel etc.,198o]); RRAMBE 一 “Recent 
Researches in the Music ofthe Baroque Era" (Madison, later Middleton, WD). 

1 TheideaoflinkingthephenomenontostateformationinearlymodernEurope,developedbyVWolfgang 
Reinhard and Heinz Schilling, has generated an enormous literature; for one summary, see Schilling, “Die 
Konfessionalisierung von Kirche, Staat und Gesellschaft". 

2 Forone view ofthe effect ofthe'crisison the chorale repertory asaturn away 位 om Luthers practice， 
See Kemper, “Das lutherische Kirchenlied in der Krisen-Zeit des frihen 17. Jahrhunderts”. 
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Quietism, finally condemned but not entirely cowed by Pope Innocent XPs 
decree Caelestis bustor (1687). Similarly，“pre-Pietist” streams in German 
Lutheranism, and even the “metaphysical bent of English religious poetry， 
bear witness to the lasting effect of this piety, in part as a last flowering of 
the devotio Mode7t0 and in part as a reaction to the new epistemologies and 
political strife.3 The difficulties in religious knowledge,and the century”s con- 
flicts, also led to the creative resurgence of mystical (ie., non-scholastic) the- 
ology adhering to orthodoxy to greater or lesser degrees, and many teXts Set 
to music (notably dialogues) partake of these forms and methods ofdevotional 
thought. 

For all that the confessions were drawing apart (and the religious and ter- 
ritorial map of Europe was stabilised by the Peace of VWestphalia in 1648)， 
men and women still did not define themselves completely in terms of one 
churchys identity. It is precisely "high-culture” music that provides some of 
the best examples of how the common heritage of the Latin Bible (especially 
Such keybooksasthe SongofSolomon)and the personalised spirituality men- 
tioned above were able to circulate, especially in domestic settings, across the 
COonfessions. The best-known case is that of Heinrich Schiitz?s 1625 CQN 刀 ON1ES 
S4C702, Which contains texts of pseudo-Patristic and Protestant heritage, and 
is dedicated to an Imperial counsellor who had converted from Lutheranism 
to Catholicism. But no less telling are the ways in Which the coUleqyiz MUSiCL 
of Dutch burghers sang Latin works written by both Catholic and Lutheran 
coOmposers along with Genevan psalm settings.4 In the 164os, amateurs in the 
heartland of Swiss Calvinism, Zurich, wasted no time in acquiring the recent 
moteteditions of the Milanese cathedral organist Michelangelo Grancini.; In 
So doing, they rewrote the original Marian Or Sanctoral texts, Unacceptable in 
their confession, into a personalised Christological language (Similar to the lit- 
erary style being set by the leading Italian motet composers, Gasparo Casati， 
Giovanni Rovetta, Orazio Tarditi and Francesco della Porta). Such contrafact- 
ing was also carried out by Matthias VWVeckmann when transcribing Italian and 
German pieces into a manuscript perhaps for his own use in Dresden, finished 
in Hamburg in 1647.4 


3 The presence ofthe Rhineland mystics in two Protestant figures is traced in Ingen, "Die Wicederauf 
nahme der Devotio Moderna bei Johann Arndt und Philipp von Zesen'. 

4 FEor individuals” ownership of musical editions, and the coUeqix Msica in the northern Netherlands， 
See Noske, MMSiC B1idg1I Diided Relgiols ,让 22-7. 

5 The copy ofGrancinizs 71sesto bro de sacmi cotce] 丰 Qie te egUa 纺 0700 op. 12 (Milan, 1646) now in 
Zurich, Zentralbibliothek, shows such rewritten texts clearly. 

6 Forthe case of Liineburg, Ratsbiicherei, Musikabteilung, Mus. ant. pract. KN 206, see Silbiger, "The 
Autographs of Matthias Weckmann”. 
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This flexibility ofthe musical expression ofbeliefinvolves the anthropologi- 
cal categoryofreligious behaviourand experience,an ideanotsimplyreducible 
to a "devotion' separable from the rest of life.7 Sacred music was made across 
a range of ritual or habitual activities outside the prescribed liturgy, and the 
Space - coOrporate OF personal - in which the art was to have its effect was 
also variable. The domestic context Was central to much of the repertory, put 
other locations included monasteries, convents and the residences of single 
extended families in addition to the more familiar burghers houses of Protes- 
tant northern Europe.8 Music structured time sacrally, as in the case of the 
(Sometimes complex) continuo songs in ]. H. Calisiuss domestic Lutheran 
breviary, 47dicptge 甩 CNS-KZcpe odey 4UJjjNte1M1G 2201 Gote1gReit (Nurem- 
berg,1676; DKZ 1676?9), the contents ofwhich were assigned to different days 
and hours of the week. To judge from the number of printed editions, the 
demand for such music was high in seventeenth-century Europe, whether for 
personal (domestic and/or recreational) use or for corporate (processional OF 
festal). 

The repertory took various forms. At one end of the scale were motets 
to Latin texts Which circulated from Italy northwards and were also set by 
Protestant composers; at the other were the vernacular traditions (devotional 
monodies,caNZoNettesbi1ttka1ioriaxtde:a2s Si1itleps; geisticpeZLieder Viaxtcicos)， 
Butanother characteristic ofthe centurys musicwas the possibility for aspects 
of "low? culture to appear in a fairly stylised context. This is evident in the 
motets on the 加 ma, Or bagpipe drone, written in the later Seicento by com- 
Posers as diverse as Francesco Provenzale in Naples and Isabella Leonarda 
in Novara. The combination of sacred and secular texts could also be found 
in composers” “secular” Song publications: half of Francesca Caccinis PrzNO 
jbyo dee Mkticpe (Florence, 1618) is made up of settings of devotional texts， 
and Tarquinio Merulas lullaby ofthe Madonna to the Christ-Child, "Hor ch>e 
tempo di dormire' (printed in his secular CUo ectzbitato et ati cab1icC1 
4&70ce sold;Venice, 1638), is another setting that underscores the cohabitation 
of high and "low? elements in the repertory. It sets Mary”s presentiment of 
Chrisbs Passion as a set of strophic variations over a Simple two-note bass 
figure (A-Bb):9 


7 For the role of personal experience in seventeenth-century German Catholic devotion, see Holzem， 
“Bedingungen und Formen religioser Erfahrung im Katholizismus zwischen Konfessionalisierung und 
Aufklirung”. 

8 Perhaps most useful for musical practice is Veit, "Die Hausandacht im deutschen Luthertum>, which 
considers how such devotion served corporate ends (e.g., by structuring the year) and also personal ones 
(e.g., in individual song "treasuries). For wider (but not musical) perspectives, comparative studies are 
found in Sarti, Exyobe at 有 omte (see esp. pp. 125-6 on instruments in the home); Kertzerand Barbagli (eds)， 
Fajlzb 工 大 太 Eazty Modemt Ti71125. 

9 The metrical variety ofits declamation is discussed in Leopold, 477zodo Oo pp. 265-7. 
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Hor chye tempo di dormire， 
dormi, figlio,e non vagire， 
perche tempo ancor verra 
che vagir bisognera. 

Deh, ben mio, deh, cor mio， 
fa la ninna ninna na . . . 


[Novw that it is time to sleep, / sleep, my Son, and donxt cry, / for a time will 
come/ when crying will be necessary. /Oh, mylove,oh,myheart, /sing "Ninna 
ninnana”...] 


But no matter what its literary register, the devotional music of all the confes- 
Sions Was characterisedbythe century”s passionate concern with the overriding 
themes of spirituality: the sense of sin and the transitoriness of life; penitence 
and conversion; the questfor Divine 刘 umination and the personal union with 
Christ the Redeemer. The interiority ofEuropean spirituajlity found one of its 
best expressions in music.l 

Amidstthevariety ofChristian genres,itshouldalsoberememberedthatthis 
era also witnessed the first surviving printed polyphony for Jewish use, Prob- 
ably both liturgical and domestic: Salamone Rossis So145 of solo1oN (Venice， 
1022). Rossis edition came at the same time as polemics among Italian Jews 
Concerning the suitability of polyphony for devotional music.!1 His volume 
was only one visible sign of the flourishing musical life of such communities， 
at least where they were tolerated (in Holland, Provence, Poland, and some 
Italian and German states).32 


Rhetorics and teXxts 


It has rightly been observed that in no epoch have texts been so implicated 
in generating musical structures as in the seventeenth century.23 Part of the 
Search for personalised devotion and for a resolution to the epistemological 
crises Was a marked change in the forms and vocabulary of sacred art and 
literature as a whole,!4 and the texts for music high and 'low” showed the 


10 The best overview of Catholic music is in Bianconi，WMaWsic 访 胡 e 9eyetteeNt 太 CejztujJ，PP. 119-33; 
See also Braun，Die Mi des 17. Japzjpa0tdey 必 ,pp. 228-37. The stimulating reflections on the ideology 
and aesthetics of the Italian repertory in Stefani, Mzxsica e 7eLgioze NeLPTtalia gayocca, pp. 187-231, remain 
invaluable, despite the authors binary structuralist approach. 

11 Forasense ofthe polemics, see Harrin, So7O1Ne Rossi, pp. 201-19. 

12 The evidence is assembled in Adler， Za ztiGgWNe MUNSICQLE S0VUNB CNS GUNELGUES CONDNNGNEES JWiyES E1 
1Obe UNX XTTP eof XTTTP Siecles. Adler also provides scores of Carlo Grossis Caztaztz ebgyaica (possibly 
written for a Jewish confraternity in Modena) and Louis Saladin?s Caztticxjt (for a circumecision rite in 
Southern France). 

13 Chafe, Moxzteverdi2s ToNUALZQNIUQIe, P. 6. 

14 Fortheuse ofemblematics and iconicity in Seicento still-lifes, see Pozzi, "Rosee gigli per Maria”; for 
the centrality of Jesuit rhetoric in the French Golden Age, see Fumaroli, Ze de Eloyxexce, pp. 343-91. 
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change. The nevw principles of text construction - the emblem (concetto in 
Italian), constructivism, parataxis - and the sheer intensity of the vocabulary 
andthethemes (Sin,redemption, Marian intercession,thesufferingofmartyrs) 
led to the creation ofsome remarkable settings， 

Gradations ofall kindsareto befound in both Latin and vernacular texts for 
music. Thatboth languages weresungas partofdomestic or personal devotion 
isevident from those (largely Italian) musical editions that mix the two,akind 
Studied insightfully by Jerome Roche.25 The clearest case is the even mixture 
in a print based on the poems ofthe abbot Angelo Grillo (Livio Celiano), the 
codifierofanewaestheticin Italian sacred poetry:16 Mote 过 etyaad1jiga1icavatida 
leboese sacye del17yeyeretd.Mi0 bad1e 41gelo Gilo(Venice, 1614), with monodic 
SettingsbyGrillorsfellowBenedictine monk Serafino Patta,workingin Emilia. 
Patta>"s vernacular pieces are glosses on the preceding Latin motets, and they 
giveasense ofthe meaning ofthese standard items for men and women of the 
time. 

As in other musical genres, Italy led the way, and motet texts from the 
peninsula began to change dramatically around 1625, with a move away from 
biblical or liturgical passages towards a freer centonisation (again notable in 
texts derived from the Song of Solomon) and theuse offirst-person pronouns. 
Theshiftisevidentinthemotetbooks ofcomposers(Merula,Rovetta) working 
in the wake of the establishment of the genrexs norms by Alessandro Grandi 
(1586-163o) and Ignazio Donati (C. 1567-1638) in the previous decade.One of 
Merulas duets ffom his Zibyo secozdo de”coxzce] 丰 Si11itali, 2-5VV.(Venice, 1628) 
Shows the new Christological fervour, ending with an Unanswered question: 


OboneJesu,etdulcisspesanimae meae,apericormeumadvulneratua,utquan- 
tum me diligis cognosciam. O Jesu, o amantissime Jesu, amator mei, desidero 
te millies. Mi Jesu, quando venies, quando me laetum facies? 


[O good Jesus, and sweet hope of my soul, open my heart to Your wounds, so 
that I may know how much You love me. O Jesus, O most beloved Jesus, my 
lover, Idesire You greatly. My Jesus, when will You come, when will You make 
me happy] 


The goals ofsuch settings related to the famoustriad ofrhetorical goals, doce7e- 
delectaye-WOVeye;ofwhich obviouslythelastwas mostsuited to music*s powers. 
Indeed, the classic passages of Athanasius Kircher (in his WMzsxIGIi 2007Ve7SQL 
of 165o) on the force of Carissimis music refer directly to the moving of the 
emotions. Rhetoric, however, also influenced the music and words of motets 


15 Roche, “On the Border Between Motetand Spiritual Madrigal. 
16 For Grilloys centrality, 广 not absolute priority, in the formation of the new aesthetic, see Focking， 
Rite SaC1e2200d die GeESe des ga10cRe1l St pp.155-61. 
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onastructurallevel (byway ofdisbositio, zeztioand parataxis),aswellasonthe 
more immediate level of 'rhetorical figures” codified by German theoretician- 
composers and discussed elsewhere in the present book. 

Rhetoric had no meaning without a public. In semi-public venues (orato- 
ries, processions), music functioned as a parallel to sacred oratoryi in Private 
devotion, it was connected with prayer. From the Viennese Abraham a Sancta 
Clara to the Portuguese Antonio Vieira, the century was filled with virtuoso 
Preachers.The'“moderateconceptualist Paolo Aresi,aleading practitionerand 
theoretician ofsuch oratory in northern Italy, compared music to the word of 
God, sweetened and made perceptible so as to steer the will of the individ- 
ual to divine command.!7 For the Catholic world, the affinity between music 
and prayer Was debated and discussed in PartV of Grazioso Ubertis dialogue 
Coxztrasto MUstico (Rome, 163o).18 Uberti resolved the objections to the use of 
musicin personalprayerbypointingtotheuseofthevoiceasaneXxternalexpres- 
Sion and stimulant of internal devotion, and of song as one of the most per- 
fectand regulated forms ofvocal communication. Taking Boethius>s tripartite 
division of jxsica as a guide, the dialogue suggested that MUNSiCL 15t2011eNtZLN 
(ie., that ofvoices and instruments) was not only useful in prayer, but served 
also to raise the soul to God, and to rouse the mind and the heart. 

Commentators from the magisterial Protestanttraditions expressed similar 
Sentiments, albeit shorn of the scholastic terminology. In the preface to the 
fourth volume ofthe 忆 liscpe Zieder(Liineburg, 1642; DKZL 164227) by Johann 
Rist (16o7-67) - the first collection of texts meant for musical setting by this 
centralfigure in seventeenth-centurysacred German poetry-theauthorlinked 
the simplicity that he (together with his musical collaborator, Johann Schop) 
had sought in the songs directly to a sense of the inner self: 


As for the melodies, once again in this volume I have preferred the plain; and 
Iasked my esteemed friend Johann Schop to set them simply and intelligibly， 
especially those whose difficult tunes are not pleasant to learn . . . I have con- 
Sciously and industriously desired to give them such simplicity (underneath 
Which, as wise people know, therehidesahigh andalmostunbelievable arb, as 
Ihave wished to seek and encourage the pleasure ofnotthe outerbutthe inner 
Person.79 


Ifthere was one biblical source whose vocabulary and themes (in Latin OFr 
the vernacular) united all the confessions, it was the Song of Solomon (the 


17 P.Aresi, Dela tribgoiazioze edeisxoi7itedi(Tortona, 1624),pp.15-16,discussed in Ardissino,TLBaxocco 
e isSacr0, p. 334. 

18 G. Uberti, CoNtyrasto MUSico, ojeya dilettevole (Rome, 163o; repr. Lucca, 1991), p. 109. 

19 本 Rist (and J. Schop),， ialiscpe Zieder (Liineburg, 1642; repr. Hildesheim, 1976)，“Vorrede an den 
christlichen Leser, sig. A8. 
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Canticum Canticorum or the Canticles), with itsallegorical text capable of dif 
ferent kinds of meaning depending upon the exegetical tradition adopted by 
an author.2?2 For Protestants, for example, the interpretation ofthe passionate 
love between the Canticles male and female spouses (Sponsus/Sponsa) tended 
towards the personal relationship between Christand the believer, or between 
Christ and the Church. In Germany, Martin OPpitz?s paraphrase of the Song 
of Solomon (SajomoO1N des egyeiScpel 天 Oles opes ZLied, Breslau, 1627) mixed 
metres and genres,employing a more exotic vocabujlary than the one thatthe 
poet had used in his hymn cycle on the annual Epistles and in his psalm para- 
Phrases.21 This remarkably variegated text inspired several composers,among 
them Schiitz (the three settings preserved in manuscript' SWV 441, 451 and 
452) and Johann Erasmus Kindermann (Comcexztols SaLomio1is, a collection of 
duets published in Nuremberg in 1642). The last major appearance of such a 
Protestant collection was in Philipp von Zesen?s paraphrase Sajo7tO1NS des ep1e7- 
SCHENKO111GESIeiStiCHUe TYDAL-Ustoder opesFied(Amsterdam,1657;DKZL165729)， 
with melodies by Schop. Lutheran Canticles settings could also serve wedding 
Ceremonies.” One of the longest such pieces produced, the nuptial dialogue 
“Meine Freundin, dubistschon?byJohann Christoph Bach (1642-17o3; Organ- 
ist in Eisenach and an older cousin to J. S. Bach), seems to have borne hidden 
Personal meaning for its composer.23 

TheuseoftheSong ofSolomon in Catholic motettextsalsoblursthebound- 
ary between the 'liturgical and the "non-liturgical.2?4 In many cases, the love 
of the two Spouses referred directly to the relationship of Mary and her Son， 
and thus the music functioned as part of Marian devotion. But in so far as 
Such pieces were sung at the Elevation of the Mass, they were also a musical 
Personalisation of a ritual moment, meant to prepare the believer for union 
with Christ in the reception of the Eucharist. On the other hand, the same 
goal of fusion with the Redeemer was an integral part of individual devotion， 
and thus it supported the Private performance of such pieces. One of Orazio 
Tarditis solo motets, "Descende, dilecte mi in hortum meum2 (in his Mote 万 
&70Ce Sol0, 1 IUU1to jbyo, Venice, 1648) is an excellent example: its text (which 
opens'“Come,my [male] beloved,into my garden?)isacollageofslightyaltered 
Canticles verses referring to such union, all in the literary voice ofthe Sponsa. 


20 For some ideas on exegesis and musical reflection, see Kendrick, “Sozet yoOxX ta 2 QUNTIOUNS ME15>. 

21 The 名 ndqamental study of the German devotional song repertory is Scheitler, Das Jetzs 妈 cpe Zied 7 
dexkcpe Barocls See pp. 18o-91 for the innovativeness of Opitz?s paraphrase ofthe Song of Solomon and 
for details of its musical settings. 

22 As in the case of Melchior Franck's nineteen settings for five, six and eight voices published in his 
Geistiche Gesbt8 2014 Melodeyel (Coburg, 16o8),ed.W. Weinertin RRMBE 7o (1993).Von Zesen?s verse Was 
Setagain in 1674 by the Bern cornetto player Johann Ulrich Sulzberger. 

23 Wollny, "Johann Christoph Bachs Hochzeitsdialog Meize Pyez0td22， 02l 0istSCRO10. 

24 Dahlenburg，The Motetc. 1550-1630”. 
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Thus it could function both as an o7ati0 CNte CO11N1NILIONENL and as a more gen- 
eral mark of personal Christological devotion. Such ambiguity was typical， 
as Serafino Patta?s 94c17 CONttC0，1-3 VV. (Venice,，16011) showedi set ouUt as a 
Cycle, its verses were capable of Marian, personal or monastic (maleand female) 
interpretation. 

Asimilar flexibility characterised Marc-Antoine Charpentiers (d. 17o4) two 
major works based on the Canticles，the dramatic motet "Nuptiae Sacrae” 
(H.412;1683-5)andthe motet-cycle QUatora11lttetjestates(H.335-8;16085). 
The former, a large-scale piece for soloists, chorus and instruments (written 
for the singers of the composers patroness Mlle de Guise,among them Char- 
pentier himself), replicates the Song of Solomon?s characters and divides its 
chorus into twoi thelatterssmall-scale Italianate motets assign favourite Can- 
ticles passages to each season of the year, in a pattern possibly inspired by the 
Benedictine breviary, which apportioned selections from the book to various 
months; 让 the composer was Writing for Benedictines male or female, there 
Wasalogic to these textual choices. 

Although vernacular Canticles settings were often linked to Protestants， 
and Vulgate verses to Catholics, the spectacularly beautiful Song of Solomon 
motets in Schiitz?s first book of Symijpompiae sacrae of1629 show theflexibility 
of the Latin text here seemingly related to the individual soul"s search for its 
Redeemer. Similary,the21 Italian-language paraphrases writtenand setby the 
Olivetan monk Pietro Orafi (C4a CaNtica, 2-5 VV., Venice, 1652) Tecall both his 
orders musical traditions and the special place of the Canticles for cloistered 
men and women， 

Justasthetradition ofSong ofSolomon settings dated back to the sixteenth 
century, another long-standing genre that Witnessed its final flowering in the 
early partofthe seventeenth was thespiritual madrigal. In Italy,itsrhetoricwas 
conditioned bytheinnovations ofAngelo Grillo:theanti-Petrarchan mixing of 
rhetorical levels, the personalisation of devotional focus, and the frequent use 
ofsurprise conceits or similes. For the young Philip III ofSpain, the expatriate 
MilaneseviolinistStefano Limido composedacycleofsettingstotextsbyGrillo 
published as Re9gi cozcezt 帮 Si1itla1 5-6 vv. (Milan, 16o5g; the edition also con- 
tains Castilian devotional settings). In a more traditional scoring for domestic 
use,Oliviero Balliss Cawzzojette ato10Se sbittta1adtreyoc(Venice,16o7)ismade 
up almost entirely of settings ofcabjitoi and passages frfom Petrarch2s 77i0N 太 .25 
Moremodern textsare instead found in Marcantonio Torniolis CaNZozette Sb27- 
ilali ad te yoci (Venice, 16o7), which sets a cycle of Christological meditations 
人 fom Grillo>s Pietosi 4d 记 友 ,the 包 vourite collection ofthe new sacred rhetoric. 


25 Ed.R.Tibaldi(Crema, 2oo1). 
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In those centres which witnessed a retrospective turn in the early Seicento 
(Rome and Milan), the spiritual madrigal and sacred contrafacta continued to 
hold strong sway. But at the beginning of the century, the three-voice reper- 
tory was one of the first formats for settings of the new poetics of Grillo and 
Giambattista Marino: Agostino Agazzari"s First and Second Books of 7za4d1- 
人 ale 绩 4 te yoci (Venice, 16o7), and a Marino cycle in Francesco Bianciardi>s 
CuwzZONette sb1ithal ad te yocl (Venice, 16o6), in addition to the Tornioli vol- 
ume mentioned above. This scoring shareda common public with the popular 
Latin ticztia forsanctoral or Christological devotion,notablythose ofAntonio 
Mortaro: pieces from his three-voice 94crae Ca1ztio1es (Venice, 1598) were often 
reprinted in German anthologies by Protestant and Catholic editors, together 
with three-voice works (conceived with basso continuo) by Lodovico Viadana 
andthe Roman Antonio Cifra. 

The most extensive settings of sacred vernacular texts in Rome are found 
in the three volumes by Giovanni Francesco Anerio (c. 1567-163o), the Sema 
ZIM1ONICU，1-4 VV. (1617)， the massive 7Eatyro QIONICO Sbi1itale 必 Mad10011 0 
CNe; SeD Sette, eto 如 0c (1619),and the Rie Sac7e CONUCe1tate 0 do te etGUUt 
to y0C (1620).26 With this series, Anerio set an astounding number of pieces 
of Oratorian inspiration, identifiable both by the devotional focus and by the 
popular (not "high>?) tone of the poetry: the Sema 4711ONiCU contains three set- 
tings, two multipartite, of words by the leading Oratorian Agostino Manni， 
and its five Latin-texted duets are almost all Marian in address. The pieces 
range from strophicsongs through cozcextato madrigals to dramatic dialogues. 
Anerioxs achievement was remarkable in its sheer scope，but was further 
removed from the new Grillo-inspired poetry which was the catalyst for new 
musical procedures in central and northern Italy. 

Thelastprinted examples ofcoxzcextat 如 spiritual madrigals were produced by 
theRoman-influenced Giovanni Pietro Biandra-his7Ljp7zjjiolipb7odead1igale 纺 
4&2010; doie teyoci(Venice, 1626), with settings ofRinucciniand Marino among 
others-andbytheNeapolitan Oratorian priestScipione Dentice,a member of 
the religious order most central to sacred vernacular music. Dentice?s remark- 
able Second Book (164o) offour-voice Spiritual madrigals'in stile recitativo” (a 
late appearance of the designation) includes cozce7tat 如 pieces for saints, Mary， 
and Passion devotion, a Sign of the sophisticated practice of the Oratory in 
Naples.2 Outside Italy, the form had a few late examples, the most obvi- 
ous being Johann Hermann Schein?s 7S7aels B71ztLezt (Leipzig，1623). This 


26 Hobbs, "Giovanni Francesco Anerio?s 7T24atyro QIONiCO Si1it0je 下 MU01GU1P; Smither, 4 万 isto7y oj tje 
Oratoyio,i 118-26. Filippi Sea ZioNicas and "Spiritualita, poesia, musica”. An edition of Anerio”s Sema 
QHONiCQ (ed. D.V. Filippi is forthcoming in RRAMBE. For Anerio”s dialogues, see below. 

27 Martin, “Scipione Dentice'. 
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collection of settings based on Old Testament texts displays some of Schein>s 
most innovative techniques,simultaneously a worthy tribute to the traditions 
of the spiritual madrigal and a harbinger ofthe future. 

The influence of sacred rhetoric was evident in the newly published (if not 
new in practice) Scorings of songs for solo voice and duet with continuo. 
One of the first volumes of Florentine monody in this genre was Severo 
Boninizs Mad1igal e ca1l20N1 sbitd . . .04032014 70ce Soia (Florence, 16o7), con- 
taining virtuosic and highly affective settings of devotional texts (to Saints) by 
Marino and by Crisostomo Talenti, thus linking these musical innovations to 
the new rhetoric perhapseven more directly than was the case for secular song. 
Indeed, Marino?s own display and defence of his conception of sacred literary 
creationy,his pseudo-sermons published as the Diceie sacye of 1614,took music 
(人 after painting) as a symbol of Chrisbes suffering on the Cross.23 Such texts 
of the new religious poetics were also set in the small-scale madrigal and aria 
repertory: Antonio Cifra produced two sacred volumes after the success of his 
Secularscpejzi(Scpe1zisac11, TI-4VV. ,Opp.22and25,Rome,1616and1618); while 
Pietro Pace used stock basses in his two books ofscjpeyzieta7ie si1itka1(Venice， 
1615, 1617).”9 The practice of casting Sacred texts in common formats for sec- 
ular song can be found in the works of the important Turin-based composer 
Enrico Radesca di Foggia,whose7TgxUit 如 byo delecaxzzojzette;Mad1ig00eta1iea 
te,02010 etadeyoci(Venice,1617) wasexclusivelydevotedtoreligious poetry. 

Later in the century, a Special kind of vernacular text in northern Italy Was 
the moral sonnet or (latern moral cantata. Its best-known examples are the five 
pieces which introduce Monteverdis Sema Mo7aje e siitzale (Venice,， 164o- 
41). Such pieces firstappeared individually, then were gathered into volumes 
of captzte si1itali e MO7Ul from the 165os onwards. Perhaps the most inno- 
vative edition of this type was the first Domenico Mazzocchis WMzsicpe Sac7e 
eMO1 0 10 de e te yoci (Rome, 164o), containing monodic multipartite 
Settings ofsonnetsand ottave 7iM1le. Its sacred poetry,including verses by Marini 
and Claudio Achillini, also featured Giulio Rospigliosixs brilliant Christmas 
parody of Tancredirs ljament in Tasso?s Ce7Us4ajejtMe jberat, Giunto alla cuna' 
(CHaving arrived at the crib: for 'Giunto alla tomba", i.e.，tomb>). The solo 
cantata tradition extends through Maurizio Cazzati7s CaNtzt 如 MO7Q1 e SiNtL0 
4& 10Ce Sold, 0p. 20 (Bologna, 1659; dedicated to a Milanese nun) to Giacomo 
Antonio Pertizs CaNtat 如 e MO700 e siita1 0 2000, et ddile 7y0c op. 工 (Bologna， 
1088). Extended three-voice pieces were published in Mario Savionizs Cozce7 龙 
MO1U1 e Sb11itlal 4teVocrext 帮 (Rome,166o),and Savionialso contributed 


28 G. B. Marino, "Dicerie sacye"e TuStbage degD00t0cett ed.G. Pozzi(Turin, 196o). 
29 Rorke, "The Spiritual Madrigals of Paolo Quagliati and Antonio Cifra". Even Pace?s secular book of 
1613 contains a dialogue between a sinner and Death. 
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to a closely related subgenre with his Mad1igal MO70 e Sbi1itlali ad cotgUe VOC 
COCe1tz 丰 (Rome, 1668).Amixedvolume ofmoral and spiritual madrigals with 
other songs was also published by the young Maria Francesca Nascimbeni 
(Soon to become a nupn) as CU1ZON1 e ML11GU1 MO1QN e StLQ1E 0 2000， de e te 
700 (Ancona, 1675). One of the distinguishing features of these Mo7aje texts， 
WwWhether classic (Petrarch) or newly written, was the studious avoidance ofany 
mentionofGod (oreven thesupernatural). Instead, the pieces concentrated on 
af 人 amiliar trinity ofthemes: transience, vanity and the deceitfulness ofappear- 
ances. In contrast, the si7itolale texts often made explicit reference to Catholic 
doctrine. 

That such works were not confined to Italy is evident in one of the young 
HenryPurcelljsmoststrikingdevotionalpieces, "DO,TDPmsickoflife” (Z.14o,from 
about 1677), to words by the early seventeenth-century Sacred poet George 
Sandys. Sandys paraphrased verses from another Key text for seventeenth- 
Century interiority, the Book of Job (chap. 1o), and Purcell scored his set- 
ting for a vocal sonority (TITB) which seems to have connoted gavtitas for the 
coOmposer. The pieces grinding dissonances and passionate solos render it one 
ofthe best examples of its kind, a late-century cxztatiz Moxale in all but name. 

Yetthe most innovative endeavours of the century occurred not in received 
poetic or musical forms,， but in new ones: Italian canZonettas，French airs， 
and the most recent German chorales (with their newly emerging metrical 
Structures). National traditions had different forms: in Italy, Zie szitxaL ip 
France，contrafacta of the az de co or zz de tbjpi in Protestant Germany， 
the new kinds ofdevotional (and normally extra-liturgical) poetry spawned by 
Opitz formal and metrical experiments. This new poetry had a much harder 
time penetrating the congregational hymn repertory in various German cities， 
but it inspired several composers,among them Schiitz.39 


Occasions 


Asociologyofseventeenth-century devotional musichas yetto be written.One 
important principle is that musical genres cannot Simply be reduced to social 
class, and thus some of the vernacujlar sacred pieces discussed in this chapter 


3o Oneshould keep in mind the essential difference between collections ofsacred songs (9ezs 刀 ce Ziede 力 
for domestic or informal use, and church (and city-specific) hymnbooks, even though repertory may be 
shared therein. The standard edition of German Lutheran hymn texts is Fischer and Tiimpel, Das dexkscje 
EVQ1NGELSCHe KiCHetlied desT7. Ja11p0tde1i forearlier collections, see Wackernagel, Das dextkcpe Kiycpexlied 
VON Cer iltestel Zeitb1 ZU .419G desXTVTTL Jpatde 几 .Catholicsongbooks (including polyphonic editions) 
are discussed and listed in Biumker, Das PCtholische deNkCcHe Ki7CHe1ied 2 SeEDe 911GWEISEN VON GE7L 太 NNeste7 
Zeite1l 0i5.9&9E1 Blde dessSiebzejottelt Japyia0tdex, Which also includes the tunes for many hymns. According 
to Scheitler, DasJeizstlicpe Zied, pp. 172-8o, Opitz found no reception in congregational hymnals, and the 
texts of Simon Dach (ibid., pp. 2o6-7) gained only slow entry thereto. 
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ranged from the top to the bottom of society. The tradition of royal piety 
continued from before: the Marian/Cross devotion of Emperor Ferdinand II， 
a direct outgrowth of the traditional Habsburg themes of the 力 etas QUStI- 
4c0, had remarkably direct expression in the motet production of his Italian 
Kabelmeister Giovanni Valentini (1582/13-1649).31 For the Spanish branch of 
the 包 mily，Limido?s spiritual madrigals mentioned above would have been 
joined by waxzcicos and motets. At the end of the century, the great drama- 
tist Jean Racine had his Caxztigxes sbi1itieA (1694) set to music and performed 
in the presence of Louis XIV by the female pupils (dezoiselies) of the royal 
Convent-school of Saint-Cyr; the music heard here was probably by Jean- 
Baptiste Moreau (1656-1733).32 Another kind of private sacred music for roy- 
alty was the Christmas carol practised at the London and Oxford courts of 
Charles Ibefore and during the Civil War.33 In 1648, Henry Lawes compiled a 
collection thatboth commemoratedhisbrotherVWilliamandwasfurthergeared 
towards the beleaguered sovereign?s Private taste: the CHpoice Psajjtes consisted 
largelyofsettingsbythetwosiblings(3oeach) ofSandys?s psalm paraphrases.34 
Even during the Commonwealth, John Wilson?s Psajteyizt ca1otWM (London， 
1657) represented a posthumous musical tribute to the king?s devotions. 

Sacred music in noble or ecclesiastical households was performed, like secu- 
lar music, especially "at the hour of recreation? (CAPpoxa 到 7icyeazio1e), as Fabio 
Costantini put it in the dedication to Cardinal Pier Paolo Crescenzi (1572 一 
1645),Bishop ofOrvieto,ofhis secularanthologyZ22zx7at 如 cot0 07MNONCX(OTVi- 
eto, 1622).35 In the case of Giovanni Angelo Altemps, Duke of Gallese, patron 
ofthe importantRoman composer Felice Anerio (C. 156o-1614)andhimselfan 
amateur coOmposer the music books keptatthe ducal villa in Frascati and pre- 
Sumablyusedforinformal music-making included motetsbyAnerio,madrigals 
byRuggiero Giovannelli, Marenzio and Orazio Vecchi,andthe 1618 edition of 
Cifrays Scjpeyrzi sac11.36 In 16oz, the Milanese composer Orfeo Vecchi (C. 1553- 
16o3) linked the domestic prudence of the noblewoman Ippolita Borromeo 
to her practice of music, as noted in his dedication to her of his collection of 
Marian madrigal settings，ZZ do yestita 下 Sole, co10U10 好 码 Stele, calcaNte 如 
104 (Milan, 16oz).37 A special case ofdomestic musical piety is found in those 


31 The classic study of Habsburg piety and sacred music is Saunders, Cy05s 9WO7 ON14 TI. 

32 For the repertory, see Favier,'Les cantiques Spirituels savants", which supersedes Boulay,， “Les can- 
tiquesspirituelsdeRacinemisenmusiqueauXVIIe siecle3;Bert'Lamusiqueala MaisonRoyale Saint-Louis 
de Saint-Cyr. 

33 Pinto, “The True Christmas”. 34 A. Robertson, “Choice Psalms”. 

35 The anthology includes works by Giovanni Francesco Anerio, Fabio Costantini and Frescobaldi; see 
了 Paquette-Abt, 人 A Professional Musician in Early Modern Rome”,ii: 6o3-5. 

36 According to an inventory (5C. 162o) now in Chicago, Newberry Library，see Couchman，'Felice 
Anerioxs Music for the Church and for the Altemps Cabjpela", pp. 438-48. 

37 Kendrick, THpe Soxtds of Milat, p. 185. 
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Patrician institutions of the Catholic world dedicated to contemplation, the 
male and female monasteries. The inscription of Aquilino Coppinis second 
volume (Milan, 16o8) of contrafacta of Monteverdi"s (and others>) madrigals 
to Sister Bianca Lodovica Taverna at the Augustinian house of S. Marta in 
Milan is well known, while in the same city the Benedictine organist Serafino 
Cantone (5. 1565-5C. 163o) attempted to preserve a standard form of the previ- 
ous century, the madrigal comedy, in his 4cadejlita jesteyvole coNUce1tz 妈 05Sei yoCt 
(Milan, 1627). Designed specifically for recreation, this cycle uses the genre?s 
Standard procedures (quodlibet citations of classic pieces, imitations of ani- 
mals and instruments, solmization puns) in a musical narration ofthe physical 
and spiritual journey of five monastic characters Up and down Mount Etna in 
Sicily. 

At the other end ofthe social scale, the average French or German peasant 
wouldhavelearned,byear,thehymnssung in an oratoryorin churchi itshould 
alsobe remembered thatthe “downwardtransmission ofRoman jpszboxdomito 
the confraternitymembersofSardinian villagesalso seemstohavebeguninthis 
period.38 In between therelaythe great marketfor devotional music: patrician 
and middle-class households, but also (in the Catholic world) confraternities， 
Schools of Christian doctrine, oratories, and educational institutions run by 
religious orders.Thus in early seventeenth-centuryAugsburg, Eucharisticand 
Marian confraternities sponsored music on major feasts.39 

For much of Catholic Europe, religious orders were central to vernacular 
musici in Italythe mostobvious caseis the Oratorians,the institutional patrons 
and transmitters ofthe /axda repertory old and new.42 The editions by Anerio 
and Dentice mentioned above highlight music?s vital role, using more or less 
complexforms,in thepropagation oftheordersmessageofthejoyous renunci- 
ationoftheworld.OnemotetbyCristoforo Caresana (C. 164o-17o9),preserved 
in the orderxs Neapolitan library, typifies this well, beginning with the famed 
biblical quotation “Vanitas vanitatum . . .” (Ecclesiastes 1: 2): “Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity; neither is the eye satisfied with what it sees, nor the ear with 
what it hears, for all is vanity . . . Despise riches, and you will be rich; abandon 
glory, and you will be glorious; neglect rest, and you will find it.241 Caresana 
Sets this as an extrovertly happy duet, with repeated notes over a four-note 
OStinato bass Which serves Simultaneously as emblem (the endless cycjlicity of 


38 The interaction between written and orally transmitted polyphonic recitation formulas is brilliantly 
discussed in Macchiarella, 及 友 6oboxrdoxze Ja tadiziote orale e tradiziole SCxittz, pp.243-87. 

39 Fisher, Maxsic ad ReLgioWs Texztitb) 太 Coxtte7-Rej7atiot 4UISb209， PP. 163-9. 

49 Arnaldo Morellis now-classic study，93L texzjio MtONCO esp. pp. 67-73, shows how a largely late 
Cinquecento repertory was preserved in manuscripts associated with the Vallicella. 

41 Caresana's motet is preserved in Naples, Biblioteca Oratoriana dei Gerolamini (Filippini); there is a 
recording in F. Provenzale, Tesjyo, Opus 111, OPS 30-210 (1998). 
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worldly desires) and structure, and concluding with a repeat of the opening 
Section in a manner which recalls the norms ofthe instrumental canZona. The 
openness of the Oratorians to such diverse aesthetic impulses was of central 
import in the creation of new vernacular repertory. In a far less urban setting， 
the manuscriptwritten byaPauline Priestin northern Croatia in 1644 (now in 
Zagreb, National and University Library, R 3629) contains Gregorian chants 
and Croatian and Latin songs for the major feasts of the church year and of 
the order, as well as for Passion and Marian devotion.42 Thus informal musical 
devotion ran through all the classes and castes of European society, serving to 
link them into acommunity ofbelief. 

Similarly, occasion and environment were not coterminous with form. The 
major genres ofthe century - solo motet chorale, dialogue, Viaxcico (and the 
parallel 计 not related caztio Matalta in the Southern Netherlands), psalms or 
their paraphrases, nogels - all had uses in and out of the liturgy. Published 
pieces could be heard even in the most intimate settings, those for a single 
Singer-lutenist or two musicians, an ensemble that the Dutch polymath and 
amateur coOmposer Constantijn Huygens used for the pieces included in his 
Patjodia sacra etjojatla (Paris, 1647). Huygensys settings of psalm verses were 
performed bythecomposerand his favourite pupil, Utricia Ogle Swann.VWhen 
Huygens sent the English musician Nicholas Lanier a copy of his edition on 
20 January 1654, he also invited him “ifyou will bee so good to us one day， 
as to come where you may heare My Lady Swann and me make a reasonable 
beat bict about Some lessons of this Booke. The Psalms she mostloveth and 
doth use to sing are named here in the margent, as allso some of the Songs” 
(Cnine settings are listed in the margin).43 Huygensxs simple binary or da-capo 
Structuresusethestandard gestures ofwzajjpoa (sequential repetition)andlocal 
chromaticism to reflecttheir personalised texts.The combination ofsongsand 
psalms reflects how, for men and women across the confessions, the psalter 
was the literary compendium of the human experience of the sacred. To sing 
its texts Was to express both the personal and the universal. 

Especially in northern Europe, domestic situations constituted the major 
part of the market for printed editions ofgeisticpe Zieder. Lutheran Germany， 
relatively literate, provides the best case of such prints, mixing sacred songs， 
choralesin monophony OFKaztiozalsatz(ie.,four-voice homophonic settings)， 
and more complicated pieces. In Lutheranism,，the spaces Used for domes- 
tic devotion (reading or Singing) were clearly designated, in contrast to the 
more numerous ritual loci of Catholicism, and the sense of making residential 


42 Pavlitspi Z00mt 记 1644, ed. 区 .Kos etalL. (Zagreb, 1991). 
43 Huygenss Patjodia sacra et 加 rojzxia has been edited byE Noske (Amsterdam, 1958; 2/1976); for the 
letter, see Worp, "Nog eens Utricia Ogle en de muzikale correspondentie van Huygens”. 
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domainssacredis evidentinthepresentation ofmusicaleditionsformulated for 
use in 五 xxs1NSiR.44 Anumber oftitles referred to such space, ranging through 
the century 位 om Bartholomaeus Gesiuss CH1isticpe 有 GaUb- 2000 Tc8-MSiC0 
(Wittenberg, 16o5/DKZ 160o5?4) to Tobias Zeutschners MUWSiCaLiScHey 01NS5- 
dtdacptelstesZepet (Breslau,1667/DKTE 166751).Thefirstlarge-scale collection 
of this kind was the four volumes of Johann Staden?s 再 QUSSsNMUSiC Geistcper 
Gesiigy (Nuremberg, 1623, 1628; DKI 162328, 16>816), and the daily practice 
ofhouse musicwas reflected in another collaboration between Ristand Schop， 
ZONEN 2010 90 纪 21Ge7 CHyistel 0QLLG1icpe Fat 太 (Liineburg，1654/DKZ 
1054?4). The clearest link between domestic and psychological intimacy Was 
made in thetitle ofJohann Heermann?s Deyo 帮 USica CO1015: 五 US- 014 e7Ze115- 
Musica (LeipZig, 163o/DKZ 163o25; a collection of texts only). In the Catholic 
centres of southern Germany, several editions mixed a domestic destination 
with the more common occasions of procession and pilgrimage, as in the 
203 texts and 135 melodies of the 4t 20t0 MeWe Gezsticjpe, QURerieseye Ges 才 
(Wiirzburg, 1628/DKT 1628?%8), the publication of which was supported by 
Bishop Philipp Adolf von Ehrenberg.43 Much household devotion in north- 
ern Europe seems to have taken place on Sunday, the one day of the week 
devoted to rest and recreation. The psalms and sacred songs of Lutheranism 
both reinforced the themes of the biblical readings of the day?s liturgy and 
Provided opportunities for personalised choices ofdevotional themes.The day 
after Christmas in 1669,the German Lutheran poetSigmundvon Birken noted 
in his diary thathe celebratedtheliturgyathome,singing Christmas songsand 
his own version ofPsalm 1o3.46 

The domesticlocusalso raises the central issue of gender in these non-public 
venues. One of the more striking aspects of informal sacred music in almost 
all Europe is the role of women. From the dedicatees of French Catholic edi- 
tions ofcontrafacta,totheinvolvementofGerman princesses in poetic-musical 
academies,to the cloistered processions of Italian nuns, female participation in 
the repertory Was centraland cannotbe overlooked.The''feminisation ofpiety” 
typical of the century had one of its best reflections in music. On a personal 
level, the testimony of Sister Maria Francesca Piccolomini in Siena, miracu- 
louslycured ofherafflictions justbefore playing thetheorbo ona Marian feast， 
reveals the ways in which informal sacred music could show personal devotion 
and advance a woman?s own standing inside the cloister; the dual use both of 


44 Greyerz, "Religiose Erfahrungsriume im Reformiertentum . 

45 This edition (formerly in Dresden，Sachsische Landesbibliothek - Staats- und Universitats- 
Bibliothek, Musikabteilung) is probably lost; it is cited in Biumker， Das Patholische dextscpe Ki7cpetlied， 
i 271, ii: 72. 

46 Scheitler, DasgeisticpeZied,p.4o4;SeealsoKroll(ed.), DieTUIebtcperdesStgN22010VOUBI7Re11i 520-21. 
For the general practice, see Scheitler, DasJeistcpe Tied pp. 9o-99. 
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Sentiment common to nuns and of personal expression is evident as well in 
the choice of texts set by Lucrezia Vizzana (1590-1662) in her ComzO11Z1tEN 契 
JUNSiCQl de MO0te 坊 CONCe1tatiQ 3210 egUVOcCVenice, 1623).47 In France, the first 
volume ofsimple two-voice vernacujlar settings ofChristmas and Marian texts， 
No etcaNtigUes 11itie1S SU esMSteEyes de NU01SS0tCe de Noste setg11et1y (Paris， 
1644)，was dedicated to the abbess of Saint-Anthoine des Champs in Paris. 
The piety of such Protestant noblewomen as Sophie Elisabeth of Brunswick- 
Liineburg, an occasional pupil ofSchiitz, resulted in the 6o or so sacred songs 
and motets that she composed in the middle decades of the century.48 In the 
COUrse of her career， Sophie made progress as a composer, setting many of 
her texts (including a few by her stepson, the important poet Anton Ulrich of 
Brunswick) forherprivate devotion; Some ofthe texts reflectherown Calvinist 
COnvictions. 

Oneofthemostpersonaleffectsofmusicwasrapture,anditalsoseemedoften 
linked to gender. Musical ecstasywas more evidentin the Catholicworld,espe- 
ciallyamong those contemplative womenand men engaged in personal music- 
making, although the sounds of Milanese nuns Or Roman motets seem also to 
have induced sentiments ofa similar kind in northern Protestants. Perhaps the 
most famous Italian visionary was the monasticized former courtesan Cate- 
rina Vannini of Siena (1562-16o6), whose mystical abduction while singing 
(presumably /axde or ca1t201ette 11itka00) fascinated Cardinal Federigo Bor- 
romeo and made its way into the Prelates writings on 'true and "false female 
ecstasy.49 Less famous nuns, such as Vizzana， Piccolomini，or the Milanese 
Angela Confaloniera, echoed some of the issues present in Vanninirs case: the 
lack ofa connection between rapture and specific musical genres, the suspen- 
Sion ofphysical fatigueand the presence of'automatic behaviour during musi- 
cal trance, and the occurrence of the phenomenon during personal Spiritual 
recreation. 

Yet these roles included more than just performers. In the Catholic world， 
the importantrole offemale sanctoral intercession (notconfined to Mary) gen- 
erated a wave of Marian music, as seen in such books as Johannes K 民 huen”s 
Za1iaNUNL ebit 太 aa (Munich，1638/DKZ 1638")，which contains sacred 
Songs in German dedicated to the Virgin and other female saints. In the first 
halfofthe century, the positing ofMary Magdaleneasamodel forall penitents 


47 For Piccolomini, see Reardon, 互 ob Couco7a [Ti 动 1 Sacyed TY pp. 98-122; for Vizzana?s textual 
choices and musical settings as responses to her personal and social situation, see Monson,， Dise1lpodied 
Jices,pp.92-13o.An important collection ofvernacular monody, Paolo Quagliati"s4712 帮 alo1705iSbi7itxa 
(Rome, 1617), was dedicated to Sister Anna Maria Cesis in S. Lucia in Selci. 

48 Geck, Sobjpie Elisapbge 雪 刀 eyzo9g1zl ZU BJNUSCWE 杂 000 Ze00O (6T3-I67G) 06 MSIEerzy1. 

49 Her case is discussed in Kendrick，Celestial Sirels, and more extensively in Reardon, 互 o0 Coco 
TTitpiz Sacred TYZU, pp. 104-8. 
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(ie.,all Christians)resulted in some strikinglamentsand dialoguesinwhich she 
Was given voice, including Luigi Rossixs extended and passionate "Pender non 
Primavide'" (in Oxford, ChristChurch, Mus. MS 998, 任 . 79-92vV),Kapsberger?s 
“Dolcissimo signore” (from his Lp7o secozdo dazie basseggiate (Rome, 1623)， 
Frescobaldi>s Madaaleza alii croce (from his Pio 007o da1ie MUNSiCa1 Florence， 
163o) and Domenico Mazzocchi?s double-choir Dialogo dela Maddaleza (pub- 
lished in his Sacxrae cozcextatozes of1664, but probably written much earliemD).59 
In this last piece, probably composed for a Roman oratorio or confraternity， 
the Magdalene who searches for Christ(using language derived from the Song 
ofSolomon) is used as a metaphor for the questofall Christians. An analogous 
procedure is found in a dialogue by the Milanese Benedictine nun Chiara 
Margarita CozZolani (in her S40N1 4 0ttio yOc1 coONCe1tz 丰 . . .MO0t 统 et dl0qg1 
op. 3, Venice, 165o), reflecting her own foundation of S. Radegonda and also 
its Urban musical public.? 

Images that clearly depict informal sacred music are often hard to identify， 
all the more So given that the archetypal patroness of music,， St Cecilia, was 
Shifted early in the century from being the protectress of exclusively sacred 
works to being that of all music. One of the most striking representations 
of professional musicians，however is a depiction of the saint with music- 
making companions commissioned by the Neapolitan Coxzlg7egazioze det7MUNS1C1 
de Reale Cabbpela iSaz 好 Cecilia (and its organist Giovanni Maria Trabaci). 
Trabaciand his colleagues entrusted the work to the painter Carlo Sellitto,and 
it was placed in 1613 on the saint's altar in the now destroyed church of Santa 
Maria della Solitaria (it is now in the Museo di Capodimonte in Naples). 隐 
Although the music being performed is not identifiable, the organ-playing 
Saint looks up to heaven in a standard pose, while her colleagues (obviously 
representatives of the musicians” guild) sing, play chitarrone or theorbo and 
violin,and lookvariouslyatthe music,atthe audience,andupwards.Notonly 
the chiaroscuro but also the relative humility of the figures mark the work as 
one of the century”s best corporate representations of musicians involved in 
the sacred. 

Other depictions run the range from the individual to the 包 milial. The Zzxt 刀 
Player engraved by Ludolph Biisnick in Calvinist Miinden (163o) sings 人 fom a 
Latin-texted motet book, while the epigraph underneath mixes two different 


5o G. Frescobaldi, 47ie7xsical Ubb7zU0 esecotdoed.C.Gallico and S. Patuzzi, 'Girolamo Frescobaldi: 
opere complete"，7 (Milan，1998)，ppP. 12-13; MazZzocchi，94cyae CO1Certatio1eSs，ed. W. Witzenmann， 
“Concentus musicus", 3 (Cologne, 1974). Dentice”s 164o collection featured two Magdalene pieces. 

51 Seethe'“Dialogo frala Maddqalena,e gliAngeli nella Resurettione di N. S."in C. M. Cozzolani, Motet， 
ed.R.IL.Kendrick, RRAMBE 87 (1998), PP. 227-36. 

52 The most accessible reproduction is in F. Petrellixs entry on the painter in Whitfield and Martineau 
(eds), Paizatipt7 训 Nables Jowl CUVL0910 如 Gio7da1l0, p. 245. 
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psalm verses.53 The theological eclecticism andthevariedsources ofthe textare 
entirely typical ofsolo motets throughout Europe. Different kinds of families 
and differentconfessions were also represented.Girolamo Martinellis portrait 
of4 Coxzcext7 Cas4a5a2241(Carpi,Museo Civico)showsfivemembersofafamily 
in their future vestments - two of the three women are depicted as nuns (one 
the conducton) - collaborating in performance.54 

A middle-class Dutch Mennonite family, that of David Leeuw (1631/2-- 
1703), was portrayed at music-making in one ofthe last paintings ofthe Ams- 
terdam painter Abraham van den Tempel (1671). Remarkably, the music can 
be read: apallet (Lo Spensierato",or "The Thoughtless Man?) ffom Giovanni 
Giacomo Gastoldirs Buie 友 4 tre yoci (Venice, 1594), in the form of a double- 
texted Dutch sacred contrafactum ('VWatisvan ysmensenleven) published in an 
Amsterdam edition ofc. 1657.5 Two ofthe 包 mily”s daughters, the eight-year- 
old Corneliaandtheeighteen-year-old Maria,sing parts,whilethe twelve-year- 
old Weyntje plays harpsichord, and the only son, Pieter, plays bass viol. The 
Portrait obviously displays the qualities of 包 mily harmony enacted through 
music, with the simple verse on Christian life intendedasakind ofmotto,sung 
in consort so as to Unite and identify the group:“VWhat is there in human exis- 
tence / (Which God has given to each person) / beyond that which is driven by 
His spirit /and raised so as to strive /for eternal life> The scene is a remarkable 
tribute to the staying power of a sixteenth-century Italian repertory in a Very 
differenttimeand place.The use ofa simple trzczzUNt as the musical emblem of 
this ideology again resonates With the other domestic sacred music produced 
in this format in Italy and Germany, as discussed above. 

Domestic settings did not exhaust the venues for vernacular Of eXtra- 
liturgical(Latin-texted)settings.Themajorityofritualoccasionsforpolyphony 
Outside the formal feasts prescribed by liturgical books was to be found in 
Catholic, and not Protestant, traditions: celebrations of Marian Or sanctoral 
feasts (city protectors), Eucharistic or Passion commemorations,local peniten- 
tial or annual processions often involving the more or less musically elaborate 
projection ofalitany text.56 Here,Marian litanies provided a frequentoccasion 


53 Reproduced in Braun, Die MUWSiR des 17. Jpyjpz0tdey 必 , p.232, which also comments on the image and 
its textual content. 

54 <http://www2.comune.carpi.mo.it/musei/sito/civico/3frame.html> . 

55 The melody was identified by A. Teensma，and the painting is discussed and reproduced in 
了 P. Fischer, "Mnusic in Paintings of the Low Countries in the 16th and 17th Centuries, pp. 105-9, also at 
<http://www.rijksmuseum.nl/collectie/zoeken/asset.jsp?id=SK-A-1972&clang=en>. Seealso Thiel et 4/， 
411 切 e Pazjztzlgs of 切 e RRBRSMNSeWNL z 41N1sterda11，pP. 534-5. The edition of contrafacta in question is 
Gastoldis Ballettemt jstgp om 恕 209e1e1sbele1...(Amsterdam,c.1657);anearlieredition (1628) contained 
a different contrafactum . 

56 On music for one Eucharistic practice, see Smither，“The Function of Music in the Forty Hours” 
Devotion of 17th- and 18th-Century Italy”. 
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forthe performance ofpolyphony. The century sawadiffusion ofa single stan- 
dard text associated with the major Italian shrine ofthe Santa Casa di Loreto 
(itselfthe site ofan important musical cabbjpela, closely linked to Rome, as Was 
the whole pilgrimage site). After the Vatican mandated its use, it became pop- 
ular in all of Europe, normally linked to Saturday Marian devotions. In Paris， 
Charpentier wrote his nine settings (Zitajies de Vierge) for varied ensembles， 
in one case (H. 83) for the private chapel of Mlle de Guise, and in others pos- 
Sibly for the Jesuit church of StLouis, with a few (linked to settings ofthe De 
ojiopadis) also for fanerals.57 

Litaniesalsofunctionedin morepublicvenues. Majorcivicprocessions to the 
Bolognese shrine of S. Luca were accompanied by the singing ofthe formulaic 
petitions,both in chantand in figured music.58 In Germany, Catholic devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin included the performance of the litany in Munich and 
Augsburg.A. H. Brunner in Bamberg composed a group of vernacular glosses 
onMary”s appellationsfoundinthelitany,presumablyforusein extra-liturgical 
CoOntexts.5? Brunner followed it with 64 German songs for Eucharistic adora- 
tion (EUCHa11S 友 0e Qivi10-A201U0N0e ebU0e ...0de1SeabjiscpeTQ1E-MWSic Frankfurt 
am Main, 1692; DKZ 1692?:). In all of Catholic Europe, litanies were used to 
ward off the plague and other disasters, to invoke the Virgin?s protection of 
individual and corporate bodies, and to mark sonically the routes of sacred 
geography. 

The function of music in the delineation of sacral space also included other 
kinds of petition formulas, such as the sanctoral texts Sung on the Greater 
and Lesser Litany days (25 April and Ascensiontide). In Rome, the sixteenth- 
century traditions ofthese processions continued, providing employment for 
many city musicians.6o Local saints, protectors or symbols ofa given city were 
also musically commemorated, ranging from St Januarius in Naples to the 
massive cult of St Charles Borromeo in Milan.6: One case ofvernacular sacred 
SOng generated by devotion to Borromeo can Serve to represent a far wider 
Catholic practice of celebrating Specific occasions. On 11 November 101o， 
the confraternity of Lombards living in Rome organised a massive PToces- 
Sion to move (from St Peters to their national church of S. Ambrogio, now 


57 Cessac, MU1C-411tDie CHUZe1tiem p. 124; M. A. Charpentier Ne 9et10S oftje Titanlies de Ja Tie1ge 
ed. D. C. Rayl, RRAMBE 72 (1994). 

58 The basic study on the Marian and sanctoral litany is Blazey，The Litany in Seventeenth-Century 
Italy”; see pp. 97-11o for Rogationtide and other litany processions to S. Luca. 

59 Brunners collection is 7T2XkSCU-MaTiQNNSCpe Ziedej berjede Titl der Zax1etzliscHe Tiey， 2-4 VV. 
(Bamberg, 167o; DKI 167o16). 

6o O"Regan, "Processions and their Music in Post-Tridentine Rome'”. 

61 For a musical procession in the war-torn autumn of 1638 which exhumed Borromeos body and 
paraded it through the streets of his city so as to implore peace among Christian princes, see Kendrick, 7Ne 
301W1d5 ofAMilat, pp. 142-5. 
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SS.AmbrogioeCarloal Corso)thetenbanners representing thesainbs life that 
had been used in his canonisation ceremonies on 1 November.6z The parade”s 
participants ranged from cardinals through members of most male religious 
orders in Rome to young boys dressed as angels, and it took the styrada jabjale 
fom StPeterstothe JesuitChiesa del Gesuandthenup theCorso. Itwas punc- 
tuatedbysome seven different musical ensembles, ofwhich the third (between 
the monks and the confraternity members) sang "various motets, hymns, and 
xxzde sjijitali with great tunefulness and sweetnesS:. 

Such marking ofspace,however,tookonaspecialedgein thebi-confessional 
cities ofthe Holy Roman Empire. In early seventeenth-centuryAugsburg,and 
as partofalarger self-assertion ofthe citys Catholic minority,the Good Friday 
and Corpus Christi processions Were extended to Protestantneighbourhoods， 
accompanied by motets and German Catholicsongs.63 Under Jesuit influence， 
the vernacular songs taughtand transmitted among the citys Catholic popula- 
tion reflected the great intensity of Eucharistic and Passion devotion, and they 
began to serve Some of the same function that they always had for Protestant 
communities: confessional identity. 

Similar issues are evident in the songs taught to children and students， 
especially in northern Europe. A_ now-lost Catholic hymnal, the 47sSse7jesejle， 
CQtjoliscjpe,getsticpeKiycpngesibg (Cologne, 1623/DKZ 1623?4) described part of 
its purpose thus: “This small book is meant also to dravw small children, with 
their innate desire to sing (likeasmall bird with alittle pipe), to Christian chil- 
dren”s doctrine; thus they, like young nightingales, can learn heavenly songs， 
andhave something goodto ponderandtosayand singattheir dailywork,and 
to chew on heavenly matters like sugar or honey in their mouths, and thereby 
not bring the plague-like poison of secular songs over their tongues”.64 NOot 
for nothing was music an essential part of education in northern European 
Schools.65 

Thatthe century wasa golden age for hymnals and vernacular songbooks is 
evident also in the lesser-known European traditions. In Denmark, the voice 
and continuo settings of Thomas Kingo?s two-volume 4axxzdeHge SIe-Roo7 
(Copenhagen, 1674, 1681) form the first canonical group of Danish vernac- 
ular hymns after the Reformation. The Transylvanian convert from Ortho- 
doxy, Ioan Ciianu (1629-87), a Franciscan, provided a massive collection of 
Hungarian and Latin Catholic songs, the Caztiozale catholiczM (1676)，with 


62 “Relatione sommaria della solenne processione 人 atta nella traslazione de istendardi doppo la canon- 
ijzazzione di S. Carlo Borromeo . . . da la Chiesa di San Pietro a quella di SanPAmbrogio giovedi alli 11 di 
Novembre ... 161o" (Pesaro, Biblioteca Oliveriana, MS 1644, 任 21-32). 

63 Fisher, Moxsic ad Religioxs JaeNptitb) 矿 Coxtte-Rejp7tatio1 4WUIS020G, PP. 232-4, 258-61. 

64 Biumker, Das dexksche Ra 如 oliscpe KeHextlied, ii 62. 

65 Butb Msic Edxcatioz QU 太 e 4ioFPez 加 7t01tCe zf 太 e GemN0N BU109MNe, PP. 12-51. 
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Marian, sanctoral and penitential texts.66The different confessional traditions 
in Bohemia are represented on one hand by the three Catholic publications of 
Adam Michnaz Otradovic(c. 16oo-1676),andontheother bytheretrospective 
hymn compilation and collection ofthe lastbishop ofthe Bohemian Brethren， 
Jan AmosKomensky(Comenius),theKazciozdl, published in Dutch exile(Ams- 
terdam,1659).67 Michnarxs 1647 collection ofsimplefour-part Marian hymns in 
Czechwasaimedatboth sophisticatedand provincial musicians;itvwasfollowed 
by a book of two-voice Spiritual songs in 1653, and in 1661 by another hyman 
collection for saints” days.68 The firstedition of Croatian devotional songs for 
Catholic feasts, both texts and music, Was Athanasius Georgiceus?s (Atanazije 
GrgiceviG@ Pisxii207N0yNQGUCVie,NLOSVEbETCJVESEDJe CiSVEIUJOQiSCHiGSUOXe1e:1 
RaROSeUO1I0NeSECNOU0SOMNIMQIUSbid (Songsforthe mostimportant, most 
holyand mostjoyous feasts ofthewholeyear,which can besungwith the organ 
and one voice”; Vienna, 1635); the first Slovenian hymns (also Catholic with 
music were printed in Matija Kastelec's Byatovspe gxIUNiCe (Graz, 1678). Genres 
and generations mixed as well: a seventeenth-century Slovakian manuscript 
(now in Lipany, Lutheran Church, no shelfmarlo contains monophonic Latin 
hymns, Kaztiozal settings, and contrapuntal pieces on Latin, German, Slovak 
and macaronic texts.69 In far-off Riga, Carolus Pictorius published the first 
Finnish-language hymns in his Sioista Ja OHdUst Btos (1622).72 

In the case of Poland，despite (or perhaps because of) the massive re- 
Catholicisation ofthe country, the production ofvernacular songs and hymns 
for Calvinists and Lutherans Was conservative, with many reprints ofthe stan- 
dard editions; the Lutheran hymnal of Piotr Artomius (published in Torun， 
with multiple editions between 1596 and 1646) matched the popularity of the 
Calvinist KazcyoUal issued in Danzig (Gdanmslo, similarly reprinted from 1633 
to 1700.71 The Catholic repertory was small, with simple hymn-settings by the 
coOuUrt musicians Diomedes Cato and Francizkus Lilius appearing in the first 
halfofthe century, and a few sacred songs in miscellanies.”” Most polyphony 
Seems to have been focussed on Latin liturgical settings for coOUIt. Thus 让 


66“. .elies Fazdjotal Ra1ta1l S200904001 . .KGJoN1 71105 Captiotale Catholicx1 ed. P. P Domokos 
(Budapest, 1979). 

67 There is a partial edition in J. A. Comenius, Kaztcio1dl, ed. O. Settari (Prague, 1992). 

68 For the Marian volume, see A. Michna z Otradovic, CesRd za7icotsRd ixzipa, ed.J Sehnal, 'Compo- 
Sitiones”, 1 (Prague, 1989); Michna?s two-voice songbook, Zoxtxza Lespd (Prague, 1653), has been edited by 
本 Halek and M. Horyna (Prague, 1984). 

69 Rybaric, “Zur Frage des sogenannten “slowakischen”Bestandteils in dem mehrstimmigen Gesang- 
buch aus Lubica”. 

7o Haapalainen, Ca1olxs PictoyizlsRse1z SUONIENRIELiSetyi77etyUOdELtZ 1622. 

71 Seethelists in Poniak, Msica CAIUG boloNiC0: Re110S011S iii: PiEsjli/ So19S; Pozniak, RejertkarzolsRiej 
IOMNZJJRI WOREOLE1 WEj0Ce 及 ELESGI1SU. 

72 Krakgw, Biblioteka Jagiellofska, MS 127/56isan anthology,ed.J.Golosand J. StszewsKkias WMz2zyCz1e 
Sa7er01ZXTTTWiebx (Warsaw, 197o). Catoxs hymns appeared in RytbtOy LacDtspie dzim1ie SZtzc211e (区 rakOw， 
1600). 
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remains Unclear whether Polish song was the catalyst for a new polyphonic， 
partlydomestic, genre ofRussian sacred pieces,the az 加 which began toappear 
in the seventeenth century.73 


National traditions and innovations 


The existence of a ritual language (Latin) for the Catholic liturgy Provides a 
clearerdemarcation forextra-liturgicalrepertoriesinmodernlanguages.Allthe 
various genres, and their linguistic sub-types, had their roots in the previous 
century (or earlier), but the stylistic range of music subsumed under a single 
generic label was broad. 


Ttxb 


Not surprisingly, the chief centres of production were Rome and Florence. 
The generic and often traditional ljabels applied to Italian collections - /xde， 
CO1NZO1N1 SIUtL00 01ie sbit - mask subtle differences in style, occasion and 
audience.74 The Scel 如 下 axde sbijitkaii published in 1657 by the Florentine 
Noferi Monti and dedicated to the confraternity of S. Benedetto il Bianco， 
contained some 30o pages of textsi the compiler noted that he had included 
ancient /yde fallen into disuse. But the collection?s second part contains far 
more modern pieces in canZonetta and afia forms, sometimes with the tradi- 
tional "cantasi come ..." rubric (to be sung to the tune of . . .?) for contrafacta. 
Some of these were wWfitten for the confraternity”s pilgrimage to Rome in the 
Holy Year of 165o, and to Loreto in the following year. One of the four pieces 
forwhich musicis included is anothertexton theharmful vanities oftheworld 
(le nocive vanita del mondo?), dedicated to St Philip Neri，“Dove ne 名 ggi 
errante,incauto pie> Its message ofrenouncing the world showshoweven the 
newer layer ofthe /axde repertory continued to transmit Nerirs philosophy of 
Christian optimism, and its penitential message is underscored by the shifts to 
fiat pitch regions, especially in the B section: 


Dove ne 名 ggi errante, incauto pie， 
Per ritrovar 计 ben ove non e? 

Riedi, non seguir pih gloria mentita 
Sempre seco alle pene 计 L mondo invita. 


[Where do you flee, lost, o heedless foot, / seeking good where it does not 
exist? / Return, and do notfollow false glory, / for the world always invites to 
Sufferings.] 


73 Oneearly source is in O. Dolskay (ed.), ji7itxalSo1G5 zi Seyetteexz 太 -Ce1tJ RMSSi (Cologne, Weimar 
and Vienna, 1990). 

74 Mischiati, "Per una bibliografia delle fonti stampate della ljauda (1563-1746), has now been updated 
and expanded in Rostirolla, Za VCxUda sjiyitxaje ja Cizgxe e Seicejtt 如 . 
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One edition which is set entirely to polyphony is the Cazzoxzet 妈 e sbittha1 
e MO1Uli 1-3 VV. (Milan, 1657) for the oratory of Chiavenna, in the Italian- 
Speaking part of the Swiss Confederacy, with texts of an explicitly religious 
and generally moralising stamp. As recent research has shown, it was probably 
compiledbyan Italian Oratorian as partofa projectto introducetheorder into 
the city,another mark ofOratorian influence.75 It reworked secular canZonet- 
tas,Stockbassesand traditionaltunes,and its rangeofperformance possibilities 
is underscored by the note that the three-voice pieces could be performed as 
Solos or duets as necessary. The collection?s musical eclecticism, and its open- 
ness to 'secular originals,werealso entirely in keeping with Neris "optimistic” 
use of the most popular materials in the service of the orders message. Its 
dialogues between various characters (such as angels and souls) are of special 
importance: there is even one betweenan angeland a musician shown the path 
to "good music-making by divine inspiration. 

Simplicity was not only an aesthetic goal butalso a pedagogical necessity in 
the case ofone ofthe largest European cities, Naples, with a massive plebeian 
population: the printer (Tarquinio Longo) of the Zodz， e caNZoNette sita1 
3 vv. (Naples, 16o8) noted in its Avvertimento primoy that one of his desires 
Was that “the axde should not be so beautiful, elaborate, and far from com- 
Imon Speech [zioN_jsse7o tto ya&GIjpe; 018jiciose, SG d01d7 co ONtale] that 
they could not be both sung and understood, not only by common people 
but also by children and women?. For this reason, he used wiiazee and other 
tunes, Sorting the 4oo pages of texts by verse-type and providing some 26 
model djie, thus avoiding the“cantasi come . . .” rubric. A series of /Czxde 
glosses on the Pater Noster explicated the text memorised by every Chris- 
tian, literate Or not, while topi for the articles of the catechism ('per la prosa 
della Dottrina”) gave both teachers and students a musical way to learn the 
items by heart. There is no better example of the function of song in teach- 
ing, transmitting and propagating the basic elements of belief to an Urban 
public. 

While sharing a similar title, the Zaxde sbitta1, 1-6 vv., produced twenty 
years later by Giuseppe Giamberti and published in his place ofemployment， 
Orvieto, highlights the stylistic diversity of the /ixda repertory. It consists of 
1ie, nominally compiled for the Saturday Marian services in the provincial 
cathedral, but probably originating at least partly in Roman Oratorian circles. 
The duet entitled 人 Anima inamorata di Cristo (The Soul in love with Christ) 
Shows the Style: 


75 Moretti, "LOratorio filippino di Chiavenna e la pratica del“contrafactum>” nelle“Canzonette spiri- 
tualie morali” (1657)”. In an excellent study, Moretti discusses the sources ofthe melodies and basses Used 
forthe strongly Neri-like texts ofthe collection. 
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S?acceso ha del suo foco 

Christo Giesu ;1 mio core， 

come v[ujoi ch?altro ardore 

in me, senso crudel, ritrovi loco? 


Se damor saggio e forte 

io son legato e vinto， 

in altri lacci avvinto 

non saro mai, ne Sciormi puo la morte. 
Dunque, mia vita, lieta sempre sarai， 
mentre Unita Starai 

con vivo affetto alla bonta infinita. 


[Ifenflamed with his fire /Jesus Christhas made my heart, / how can you desire 
that another flame, / o cruel sense, should find a place in me /1 .../Ibya 
wiseand stronglove/Iamboundand vanquished,y/ in other snares never / w 记 
I be trapped, nor can death frighten me. / Thus you, my life, will always be 
happy, / while you stand joined / with warm emotion to Eternal Goodness.] 


Like any good aria，Giambertirs works by building to a simple climax. The 
Second strophe is a variation of the first, and the closing duet uses suspensions 
and contrast to match its verbal ideas. 


ZNCE 


Vernacularreligiousmusicin Francehasbeen magisteriallydescribedbyDenise 
Launay.76 One striking feature ofthe repertory is the contest between confes- 
Sions in the widely diffused metrical psalter. The Calvinist texts by Clement 
Marot dating back to the 154os continued to representa pole ofattraction for 
the whole century. The settings of these texts by Claude Le Jeune (d. 16oo)， 
distributed among the four-voice cantus-firmus settings from 10o1 (Zes ce]1t 
CGIUQNte 力 Se01011eS de _ David, 4 VV.)， the PseaW1eS e1 VE1S MeSW1eZ, 2-8 VV. (Paris， 
106o6) and the almost complete set of imitative ticztia (three books of psalms 
published in 16oz, 16o8 and 161o), remained popular.77 The metric flexibility 
of Le Jeune?”s settings had greatinfluence on contemporary audiences,and the 
European durability of the 16o1l volume is revealed by the Dutch-language 
edition of 16064. 

In imitation ofthe success of Marot's work, the various “Catholic” versions 
of the psalms - the early paraphrases by Philippe Desportes, and the more 
popular texts by Bishop Antoine Godeau (16o5-72) - received a number of 


76 Launay, Za NSigWUe 7eLgieWSe 2 PC2. 

77 C. Le Jeune, Zes ceNt clIUQNt jseaz1E5 de David G6o7) ed. A. H. Heider， Recent Researches in 
the Music of the Renaissance”, 74-6 (Madison，WI, 1995). Editions of the other two publications are 
forthcoming from the Centre de Musique Ancienne of Tours. See also His, CUaxde Ze Jeze, pp. 89-94. 
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musical settings. Godeau”s verses were set byvarious figures in mid century.78 
At the simplest level, there were the easily sung tunes (again plagiarising the 
Genevan psalter) ofArtus Aux-Cousteaux (Paris, 1656) and Antoine Lardenois 
(Paris, 1655). At the other extreme, Henry Du Monts settings ofthe bishop?s 
paraphrases - found in his Mesiaxlges, 2-5 VV. (Paris, 1657) and 4z1s 9UUtye 
bu16es (Paris, 1663) - are far more serious and contrapuntal. 

InatypicallyFrench way,thepolitics ofconfessionalism hadanimpactonthis 
repertory.Godeauhadhimselfbeen inspired to writethesetextsbythe practice 
of the Protestant community of Antibes, in his provincial diocese of Grasse: 
“Those whose separation from the [Catholic] Church we deplore have made 
the version [of the psalms] which they use 包 mous for the sweet melodies, to 
which learned musicians adhere when theycompose them.Toknow them [the 
tunes] by heart is for them a mark of their communion.79 Ironically enough， 
Godeausown Catholicpsalm textshadto bewithdrawnin 1686 whentheiruse 
by Protestants forcibly converted after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
became an embarrassment to the French Church. 

ThustheFrench repertorydeveloped withinamore orless politicallyandlin- 
guisticallyunified nation (in contrastwith Germany), with a clearlyhegemonic 
Catholicmajority whose musical activity,however, had to catch up with thatof 
itsopponents.Forthis reason,andalso because ofthetraditional independence 
of Gallican Catholicism, religious orders took on a leading role, not least the 
Capuchins. The attractions of the Huguenot song repertory also meant that 
the Catholic production ofvernacular music was more overtly polemical in its 
anti-Protestantism than was the case in Italy or even Germany. 

The other factor which tended to channel sacred music into a predictable 
direction was the popularity ofthe az de coxj. Thebulk ofvernacular Catholic 
editions was comprised of polyphonic or monophonic contrafacta of the lute- 
Song repertory, of greater or lesserfidelity to the originals” verbal or affective 
content. The Jesuits led the way in sponsoring the rather different editions 
of contrafacta early in the century. Zes yosS1g1106 sji1itlek (Valenciennes, 1616) 
featured dialogues and had a clear pedagogical benti its two-voice musical 
Settings by Peter Philips boasted clear and singable simple counterpoint. The 
monophonic Za biexse 4loxe 好 (Valenciennes, 1619) and Za desjoWile dh4e9g 夫 如 
(Paris, 1629) targeted "libertine” secular airs as well as Protestant oOpponents， 
and the more ambitious Odes cpyestiexles (Paris, 1625) included a wider range 
ofdevotional subjects in its four- and five-voice settings.89 


78 This discussion relies heavily on Launay, ZZ NS1gWe 7eLgiexSe e1 PCe, pp. 324-45. 
79 Ibid., p. 325. 8o Again, Isummarise ibid., pp. 18o-274. 
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Later in the century，greater aesthetic pretensions became evident in the 
Catholic repertory, seen first in the vernacular settings of Etienne Moulinie 
and Du Mont.The formers treatment of two Biblical paraphrases by Godeau， 
the Canticles of Mosesand oftheThree Boysin the Flaming Furnace,appeared 
in his Mesaxzgqes de sujets cjyestie1s, 2-5 vV. (Paris，1658).8: The latter motet 
is a close-woven three-voice contrapuntal work,， while the former is a mas- 
Sive eighteen-section setting for five voices，varying strictly contrapuntal 
approaches with more modern ones. It is one of the largest and most strik- 
ing pieces in the French vernacujlar repertory; whether Moulinie wrote it for 
his employer, the cathedral of Saint-Just in Narbonne, or for another (possi- 
bly purely aesthetic) purpose is not clear. Marin Mersenne singled out these 
two texts in his 囊 C7loNie 2001Ve1SeUe (Paris, 1636-7) as particular challenges to 
compositional ingenuity. 

In the preface to the first book ofhis Zes ai7s sji7itxek (Paris, 1672), BEnigne 
de Bacilly set himself the task of rescuing the genre of the sacred air from the 
disdain and suspicion in which the repertory, chiefly comprising contrafacta， 
was held. In the hands of Bacilly and Francois-Nicolas Fleury (4zzxs si7itek 0 
dexbja1ties,Paris,1678),theform becameatext-sensitiveanaloguetotheazzde 
Atjatits moment ofclosing glory, afinal step in the process of 'aestheticising 
this originally unpretentious genre. Attheend ofthe century, a similar raising 
of the level of vernacular sacred music is evident in the settings of Racine”s 
CattigUes si1itleks,the onlytextby the dramatistwWritten explicitly for musical 
treatment. The four poems were crafted so as to be capable both of orthodox 
and of Jansenist interpretations (the latter in line with Racinexs own educa- 
tion and leanings): the praise of charity (a standard Catholic theme, butalso a 
defence against attacks on Quietism), the happiness ofthe just individual, the 
Christians complaints about conflicts in the inner self, and the vanity of the 
world.Inaddition to Moreau?ssettings,thetextswWerealso puttomusicbyJean- 
Noel Marchand and by Pascal Collasse,whoseapproaches compensated forthe 
evident monotony of Moreau;s. Collasse used a quasi-operatic variety of teX- 
tures and declamatory styles, while the contrapuntal intensity of Marchand?s 
treatment sets him apart from the others.8 Another important publication 
in the same genre (but on different texts) was Claude Oudot's Stxjlces cjyes 
e]111E5S， 2-4 VV. (Paris, 1692), whose popujlarity extended into the eighteenth 
Century. 


81 Ibid., pp. 363-5; E. Moulinik: MesjaNges de SUjets czetiels (658)， ed. J. Duron (Versailles，1996)， 
PP. XxXix-XXXx. 

82> Favier，*"Les cantiques Spirituels savantsy，pP. 195-205 (Moreau)，206-19 (Collasse)，251-64 
(Marchand). 
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7He SoUt 太 e71 Netle7ia1ds 


In the Dutch-speaking but Catholic Spanish Netherlands, volumes of con- 
trafacta werealso produced,amongthemthe5lpiecesin SalomonTheodotus”s 
et Payaid0ys der geesteljcple el ReycRe1jcple LoFSaU19e1 (0S-Hertogenbosch,， 1621; 
with reprints Up to 1638). In order to serve Catholics in the Calvinist United 
Provinces, the missionary Christiaan de Placker (1613-91) produced the sim- 
ple "cantasi come ...-like texts ofhis Byiaxl9elsc-jeexWe17CR .. .0 02 eVya1GELIE1 
dey Sopdugel (Antwerp, 1667i; the second edition of 1682 includes melodies 
borrowed and original), another testimony to Catholic musical devotion on 
Sundays. But the most important indigenous genre was the caNtio NUtx0ta a 
piece sung within or outside the liturgy at Christmas or Epiphany.83 It first 
appeared linked to yet another late medieval tradition, the /of (Marian praise 
Service) on Saturday, which was essentially like the Italian or Spanish “Salve” 
Service. Some of its first texts were therefore in Latin, but the form increas- 
ingly employed vernacular (Dutch) texts, stanZaic and simply written in their 
Praise of the Christ-Child or of the mystery of the Incarnation. Its form also 
gradually increased in complexity, with couplets or half-refrains added to its 
refrain structure, while its musical style seems to have moved from a more 
polyphonic texture to one emphasising the priority ofthe outer voices. In one 
ofthe few cases ofinfluence between national vernacular genres, the ctto also 
Seems to have paralleled some ofthe structural features ofthe wiiaxzzcico, at least 
in the couplet structure of Pedro Rimontes (1565-1627) 尼 Pa1taso esba7jolde 
MUL1UOULeSy VIANciCos, 4-6 vv. (Antwerp, 1614).84 


Ce ONQ 友 e Not 友 e111 Netleia1ld5 


The first striking feature of the vernacular German repertory,， Lutheran OF 
Catholic, is its extent. The authoritative modern catalogue (CDKZ) lists more 
than 2,ooo printed editions between 16o1l and 17oo (more mustbelosb.There 
must have been a large musically literate public, and a continuous market. As 
noted above, domestic settings (especially in Lutheran Germany) must have 
played a major role. The interplay of simple monophony,， Kaxztioxzalsatz and 
more ambitious Settings is also evident, as some editions contained all three. 
TheLutheran repertorywasconditionedbytheunquestioned presence,cen- 
traltothe confession?sentiresel 信 expression, ofa'classic?repertory:thechorale 
melodiesand tunes crafted by Lutherand Johann Walther in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This repertory was Small and resistant to change or addition. Under the 


83 Rasch，De Catio1es MGtRLNGe2 el NEt RE7RELGRE UNZIERIEVEN zi 02 ZidelRe Nederiatdet gedz1etde de 
Zeye1tiejde ee This also provides a host of information on other paraliturgical music and on church 
music as a whole in the Spanish Netherlands. 

84 Ibid., p. 136. 
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Pressure of the calamity ofwar, and of the general uncertainty ofthe mid cen- 
tury, however, the technically conservative but affectively audacious textual 
Style of Paul Gerhardt made its mark in the German hymn repertory, albeit 
not without opposition.85 Gerhardbes highly personalised chorale texts were 
Systematically disseminated by way of the musical settings of Johann Criiger 
(1598-1602). The latters tunes achieved popularity through their relatively 
diatonicand conjunctlines, in combination With Gerhardt"saffective imagery. 

Not all hymnodic innovations were accepted universally, and the issue of 
Which chorale would beadopted in a given town clearly depended on local cir- 
cuUmstances. Johann RudolfAhleys tunes, for instance, Were notalways widely 
adopted in the cities ofhis native Thuringia.86 Overall, there is a strong sense 
ofthe struggle between tradition and innovation in the chorale repertory,and 
of several different poeticand musical projects to intervene in it, such as Risbes 
瑟 MliscpeZiedersetby Schop,and thevarious melodiesforGerhardes Ceistricpe 
ddacpte by Criiger and others. 

Ristand his collaborators hold a central position in German devotional song 
viewed on the broadest scale.87 Between 1643 and 1664, the poet published 
no 人 wer than eleven song collections, canonising a "moderate” Baroque style 
of syntactic complexity but restrained imagery. These texts moved their com- 
poserstoavarietyofsolutions,rangingfrom Schop?ssimplicity totherhythmi- 
cally ornamented, melodically irregular, and sometimes harmonically adven- 
turous settings of Christian Flor in the two volumes of the Nexyes MUSIRQLiSCHeS 
Seelezbaadis (Liineburg, 166o, 1662; DKT 166o27, 166228).88 Flor actually had 
to defend his practice in a letter to the poet printed in the preface to the sec- 
ond volume, also furnishing a group of skeletal versions of his melodies. The 
complexity ofdomestic sacred song is quite evident. 

Beyond the chorales, the repertory of devotional song was marked by well- 
known names such as Heinrich Albert (16o4-51), whose settings of poems by 
Simon Dach and others in his Byster THeil der47iet oderMelodeye (Konigsberg 
[Kaliningrad], 1638) mixed the secular and sacred. Lesser-known figures such 
as Christoph Werner (C. 1619-165o) and Georg Weber (5. 1615-after 1652) 
WwWorked in and around the Baltic cities. One of Webers publications，9iebe7t 
THetile Wopbiecpextdeyr Fepbe1s-FNcpte ezes 7ecpt Go 矿 e19ebeNe1t 瑟 eJZe1l - issued 
Serially (Konigsberg, 1648-9) and then collectively (Danzig,， 1649) - gives a 


85 The contested acceptance of Gerhardt (along with the melodic appeal of Criigers tunes) is detailed 
in Jenny, “Paul Gerhardt in der Musikgeschichte”. 

86 See H.J. Moser's preface to the revised edition of Ahle?s 4xsgyew6plte CesaNlGSWe7Re, “Denkmailer der 
Deutscher Tonkunse, i/5 (Wiesbaden, 1957). 

87 For Rist, a poet with a keen musical ear (he was himself an amateur performern, see Scheitler， Das 
Jeistlicpe Zied, pp. 230-71. 

88 Kremer, "Der “kunstbemiihte Meister””. 
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Sense ofthe stylistic range of German sacred song in the middle ofthe century. 
Its 82 items are divided into seven volumes, of which the first three contain 
Simple four- and five-voice hymns for daily devotion (avwakening, work, meal- 
times), annual events (Church feasts, the Passion) and hourly piety. The fourth 
combines motets and solo songs,and the higheraims ofthis and later volumes 
areevidentin thefigural poetry thatintroduces them (for example, a'staircase 
ofdevotion?isatextshapedlikeaflightofstairs).Thefifth includes Eucharistic 
hymns (The soulbs hunger and thirst for Chrisb), the sixth (On Love?s time， 
Or on Spiritual love? adumpbrates the Song of Solomon?s idea of Christ as the 
Soubs Bridegroom in cantatas for solo voice with strings, while thelastvolume 
contains musicforagood Christian death.VWebernoted thatinstruments could 
be used to substitute for lower vocal parts, and indirectly suggests that hymns 
Imust have been sung quickly，given that, he says, the motets need a slower 
beat.89 

Anexampleofthe sophistication ofthis motetstyleisthesecond piece in the 
fourth volume, a five-voice setting (with continuo) of a typical text (with the 
heading 'Seelen-Seufzer nach Jesu Christo>; “Soul-sighing for Jesus Christ7): 


Bist nicht du, du theurer Schatz， 

Mier verlassnen miiden Seelen 

Noch ein sanfter Ruhe-platz， 

Wenn mich Kreuz und Triibsal quelen? 
Du bist ja mein starker Thurm 

Fir der Feinde Trutz und Sturm. 


[Are you not always, o precious treasure, / for me (a lost and tired soulD, / a 
SwWeetresting-place /when crossand sorrowafilict me?/ Yes,youare my Strong 
tower / against the attack and storm of my enemies.] 


The Catholic repertory, the uses of which have been noted above, obviously 
laboured underthe pressureto respond to the popularity ofLutheran chorales. 
Itsliturgical usealsofluctuated,giventhatsynodsin differentpartsofGermany 
decreed widely different purposes for these sacred songs. The MainZz CaNtxil 
of 16og allowed for vernacular settings at seven places during Mass, and the 
Miinster orders of 1677 even permitted the substitution of Ordinary items 
by German songs.9" But an earlier order from Miinster in 1655 gave only the 
Elevation as a permissible location for vernacular music, a policy rather more 


89 G. Weber, Siebge THeile WoHiiecpetderLebge15-PNCcpte ezzes7yecht Goe19ebe1e1l 21Ze11 (Danzig, 1649)， 
iv: 243:“Diese 5. Stimmigen [as opposed to the chorale-like pieces in the first three parts ofthe collection] 
bediirffen nun eine langsamere Mensur. See also ibidq.,iv: >8o:'Auch in Mangel der Singe[-stimmen] kann 
man hier wie in den anderen 5-Stimmigen den Cantum allein singen lassen / die anderen Parteyen aber mit 
Instrumenten als Viol. di Bracien oder Viol. di Gamben . 

9o The Miinster orders are given in Biumker, Das Ratholiscpe dexkscHe Kircpelied, 证 14-19，. 
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characteristic of most diocesan decrees in the century. Issues similar to that of 
local Protestantusage wereevidentin an edition aimed atthe Catholicenclaves 
in northern Germany, the Nozd-Ste11s FUNpye7 ZU1 SeelgRe 让 .PSalte7bcp 22011 
GebyUUCR dey teUtSCReN NatoN WUd 2 SO10e7peit der Noxdlitdeyer (Amsterdam， 
1671; DKZ 1671957).The seventeenth centuryalso Witnessed ariseinthequality 
of Catholic song collections. The Catpoliscp Cesa1g-Bxc of Nicolaus Beuttner 
(Graz, 16o2/DKZ 16o2953; with eleven editions until 1718) incorporated the 
compilers own notation of orally transmitted tunes, as well as his reworking 
ofsome earlier melodies in the interest of metric clarity.91 Italso drevw on the 
Lutheran heritage of song, despite its appearance in the midst of the fierce 
re-Catholicisation of Styria led by Beuttners Jesuit patrons， 


Sbp011 PoztIUQL CNd 如 e 471e11C05 


The sheer size of the waxzcico repertory, the major (if not the only) form of 
Vernacular sacred song in Spain and its American empire, renders the genre 
one ofthelargest (ifleaststudied) ofany in Europe.9 Itis also one ofthe most 
interesting. Many ofthe occasions with which the wiiaxzcico was associated had 
to do with the corporality ofChrist- Christmas,EpiphanyandCorpusChristi - 
and this sense of the Saviour's humanity seems to have carried over into the 
texts and even the musical settings in yet another mixture of high? and lovw” 
Styles. Other venues for its performance included the professing of nuns (an 
Ooccasion for much music also in Italy, although it was Sometimes banned)， 
and other major Marian feasts (the Immaculate Conception，Visitation， 
Assumption). 

The theatrical and literary nature of the texts rendered the form one of the 
most thematically and structurally “open” in European literature. TiWajctcos 
could feature dialect (Asturian or Galician) or indigenous languages (in the 
Vanctico Neg1o), providing an obvious way of incorporating native peoples in 
the colonial sacred repertory.93 They could also use unusual or striking Poetic 
conceits, and employ a wide range of musical styles. Their various Structural 
elements - tozada, yesbo1sidjl, Cobjas (respectively, the "tuneful A section, the 
COntrasting B section and the successive StanZas) - Were also open to manip- 
ulation and recombination. Thus some of the earjliest seventeenth-century 
examples, those of Juan Bautista Comes (1582-1643) for Valencia， feature 
Simple responsory (ABCB) form, while later composers such as Diego Duron 


91 See the postface to N. Beuttner，'Catholiscp Gesa19-BUc12 (6o2), ed. W. Lipphardt (Graz, 1968). 

92 Laird, TDWa14ds 4 istojy oj 加 e Sba11151 TINLCiCO. 

93 For examples by Gaspar Fernandes and Juan GutiErrez de Padilla，see Stevenson，“Ethnological 
Impulses in the Baroque Villancico”. 
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(1653-1731) combined the sections in freer ways. The genre even Saw Such 
Structures as Strophic variation.94 

The inventiveness and fertility ofyiWaxcico texts are evident, as well, in the 
poetic output of the major authors ofthe latter part of the century. The focus 
On Specific occasions, and the immense popularity of the genre, meant that 
intertextuality was a coOnstant in the words, as poets recalled, re-used, and re- 
circulated parts Or wholes of other Viaxcicos, even across continents.95 The 
ways in which asingle poetic conceit normally governed a given text is evident 
in Matias Ruiz?s (. 刀 . 167o) "En la circel de Belen>, in which sinful humanity 
is compared to the population of a Prison all released by the Nativity, with 
the remainder ofthe text working outthe opening image.9%6 Furthermore, the 
innate theatricality ofthe Christmas and Epiphany scenes Was clearly evident; 
the genre thus became a Way both to enact Catholic beliefand to forge a com- 
munity, often (as in the Americas) for audiences of heterogeneous social and 
racial backgrounds.Thesheerrangeofhuman experience included here,which 
isunparalleled in any other genre ofvernacujlar sacred music, can be seen in the 
allegorical figures and personalised references found in the works of Manuel 
de Leon Marchante (1631-8o). 

The major Spanish composers also employed a wide variety of forms. Most 
ViUaxtcicos are setin triple time,and the shorter sectionsemployakind ofarioso 
that has nothing to do with Italianate styles and structures. Like much other 
Iberian music,yzWaxucicosalsoemployed modal/tonaltypes ffom earlyin the cen- 
tury.Comesssettingsarestilllargelysixteenth-centuryintheirpitch structure， 
but they range from unaccompanied solo song to polychoral settings.97” The 
links between earlier settings and madrigals are evident in the works of Mateo 
Romero and Cristobal de San Jeronimo, and continued in the works of Ruiz 
and Cristobal Galin. 

The popularity of the Viaxzcico also crossed the political divide between 
Spain and Portugal after 164o, as the Portuguese repertory included almost 
exclusively Spanish-language pieces. The melomane Portuguese King Joio IV 
collected some 2,3oo of them, while the Coimbra sources studied by Manuel 
Carlos de Brito include largely Castilian-texted Viaxzcicos, albeit with some 


94 As in the anonymous 'Con el sayal que se viste' for St Clare, found in the ViUaxzcico sources from the 
Portuguese monastery ofSanta Cruz in Coimbra; see M.C. de Brito (ed.), Filaxlcicos dosEcxiOXVTTdo7ostezro 
de Suittz Clz de Coib1ya "Portugaliae musica", 43 (Lisbon, 1983), PP. 1-11. 

95 Some texts by the Zaragoza poet Vicente Sinchez (1643-8o) find echoes in the Mexican Sor Juana 
Inks de la Cruz (1651-95), as noted in Laird, TDWQ1ts 4 瑟 isto7my of 如 e Sbalis1 Viatcico, pp. 156-7. On Sor 
Juanaxs production of and relation to, ViULatcicos, see also Stevenson, "Sor Juana Inks de la Cruz?s Musical 
Rapports”. 

96 Laird, Towards & isto7y oftjpe Sbaxisj Tcico, PP. 92-6. 

97 本 B. Comes, Obas et LeNGUU 7010Ce, ed. 本 Climent Barber, 4 vols (Valencia, 1977). For an overvicwy， 
See Laird, TOW4Nds 4 Bistomy oftpe Sjpa1lis1 Tillaxtcico, pp. 69-97. 
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“patriotic” Portuguese pieces, as well.98 Tiancticos travelled quickly to Spanish 
America. Ofthe widespread examples in Guatemala, Mexico and Peru, perhaps 
themostobviouslyinterestingarethesome5osurviving settingsoftheSpanish- 
born Juan Gutikrrez de Padilla (c. 139o-1664),， Maestro de cabia of Puebla 
cathedral from 1622 Until his death. His works combine the typical local and 
ethnic forms and references (gallegos, “negrillas?， jacaras)). Even such a piece 
as the six-voice Christmas 7o701NCe “De cardmbano el dia viste?, starting with 
a Series of straightforward strophes, bursts out into florid polyphony for its 
final praise of Mary: 'At seeing her the benevolent heavens celebrated her with 
tendersongs,distichsjlike pearlsforabridal chamberthatBethlehem dedicated 
to her, honouring a magnanimous God?.99 


BIGL0NL 


As in other countries, domestic sacred song had a long tradition in England， 
even ithe canonical consort-song repertory Seems to have come to an end 
by the 163os.!2 Hymns and metrical psalms (or paraphrases) were WTitten 
throughoutthe century. Butthe devotional song,a rough counterpartto Some 
ofthe Italian and German genres mentioned above, found its major expression 
across a divide of some three generations: the work of Henry Lawes (1596- 
1662) at mid century, and the chamber works of Henry Purcell (1659-95)， 
circulating in manuscript and in John Playford?s two-volume 五 Z71MtON1Q S4C10， 
017.Dmie 瑟 NS0NdDialogxes(London,1687,1693).!21 John Wilson?sPsajte7zz1 
CQ10L001UM1 for three voices, Was inscribed by its composer, an Oxford professor, 
to God, to the memory of King Charles Iand to the Anglican clergy. Its ded- 
icatory poem by Henry Lawes provided a clear link to royal musical practice， 
The volume?s texts, Written in the king?s voice, refer directly to his downfall 
and musthave been arranged after 1649. The opening piece begins by charac- 
terising Charless death as castigation (possibly also referring to the actual act 
of beheading):“Thou, Lord, hast made us see that pious thoughts / Of future 
reformation for past faults, / Nor satisfy thy justice nor prevent / Always the 
Strokes ofjustpunishment.The remaining27songsusethelanguage ofpsalm 
Paraphrases in delivering their penitential message. 


98 For Joio IV?s collection, see the Priytezra jazte do idex da joyaria de Msica ... (Lisbon, 1649), cited 
in R. Stevenson, XUaxzcicos 加 ortxgWeses, "Portugaliae musica", 29 (Lisbon, 1976). For Coimbra, see de Brito 
(ed.), Viacicos do sEcxloXTTTado Mosteiyo de Sa 如 CUZ de Coi11b1a p. Xvii. 

99 R. Stevenson (ed.)，CHyistrias MMSiC ol Ba1oyNe Mexico (Berkeley, 1974)， pp. 8o, 124-8. Stevenson 
also edits other examples, and provides contextual information . 

100 Forthe sixteenth-century origin and use ofthe practice, see Milsom, “Sacred Songs in the Chamber. 

101 ForPurcell,seeFortune,"TheDomesticSacred Music,esp.pp.72-4on'“O,Pmsickoflifementioned 
above. For the roots of Purcells early sacred songs in the vernacular tradition, see Holman, 刀 e7177) Pxyce 几 


PP. 47-58. 
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The relatively limited compass of domestic sacred music (Lawes, Wilson， 
Richard Derings Latin motets for Queen Henrietta Maria”s devotion and 
chapel) prior to the Restoration has often been discussed by scholars. It is 
therefore all the more surprising that the young Henry Purcell would turn to 
theseforms (in some 35 pieces)atseveral points in his career,and attimes when 
hewasexperimenting with traditionand innovation.Afirstattemptjustbefore 
168o seems tohave been sparked bythe psalm paraphrases ofJohn Patrick, and 
Purcell responded with a series ofthree- and four-voice works which exploita 
Single affect and frame soloistic verses with imitative ensembles. These inter- 
esting but somewhat monochromatic works were followed a few years later 
by experiments in solo song, normally on freer texts by Cowley, Nahum Tate 
and others; some of these appeared in the first volume of Playford?s 五 zj110- 
Ni0 S4CJU and possibly compensate for the decline in the composers Anglican 
liturgical production under James II. These pieces are characterised by local 
eftects (which are sometimes striking),and normally respond to the increased 
afifective contrast in the texts by way of levels of dissonance or modal con- 
trast. A third group of three pieces appeared in the second volume (1693) of 
the Playford anthologyi these are the most obviously theatrical. They are also 
the ones in which moralising intentis most clouded: Nahum Tates THe Blessed 
T913 Exbostiatiot and Purcells setting focus on Mary”s grief at her Child 
lost in the Temple, while 'In guilty night? devotes most of its energy to the 
Witch of Endor. Some of this music was written for personal or familial use， 
but the existence ofa wider market is clear in the two volumes ofthe Playford 
Series. Their content is also different, as the autochthonous pieces (Humfrey， 
Blovw) in the first give way to greater international variety (Bonifazio Graziani， 
Carissimi) in the second. 


OUkSide EU1obe 


Far from the middle-to-high culture of Europe, devotional music played an 
important role in the spread of Western ideologies. Much of it was linked 
to Catholic missions in Asia, Africa and the Americas. But the ways in which 
remote parts of Europe could seem just as alien were evident in the produc- 
tion of hymn-tunes and songs for missions in Brittany. Here again, an other- 
wise'unmusical order, the Capuchins, was centrally involved. One missionary 
manual from 17o2, studied by Launay, gave detailed instructions for the use 
of vernacular music - litanies and cttigUes si1itlek - in dramatic ceremonies 
Such as the 人 Address to the Cross as well as in the catechism.loz Simpler and 
easily memorisable melodies were obviously essential in this context. 


102 Launay, ZX7MNSi1gWe7elLgiexse eatCe,pp.345-9.Forthe waysin which missionaries in rural Europe 
operated under similar hostile conditions as on other continents, see Chatillon, THpe ReUgioxz of the Poo7. 
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Music in the overseas missions Was also part of the eftorts of the religious 
orders, first and foremost the Jesuits，Franciscans and Dominicans. Some- 
times polyphony was linked to feast-days and major celebrations, such as the 
Pieces performed in thePhilippines forthebeatification ofIgnatiusLoyolaand 
Francis Xavier in June 1611.23 Theseincluded motets,yiaxctcos and liturgical 
items, but also native genres (Indian? dance and song). Similar syncretism fol- 
lowed in Manila for the ceremony of the "defence? (a very Spanish idea) ofthe 
Immaculate Conception in 162o. Thus mission music also could involve the 
Synthesis oflocal culture with Catholic devotion,a phenomenon mostevident 
in the Jesuit missions in Paraguay, Bolivia and Brazil. Jesuits and Franciscans 
working in Brazil produced Portuguese contrafacta and newsongs in the Tupi 
and Cariri languages,largelyfor didactic purposes as native peoples were evan- 
gelised. At the Mughal courtb the playing of organs, wind instruments, and 
Vocal music for feast-days, was part of an unsuccessful mission to the North 
Indian empire. 


Domestic motets and vernacular dialogues 


The devotional, ideological and pedagogical use of vernacular sacred music 
acroSs Europe is clear, at least in general outline. The question remains， 
however, of whether and how Latin-texted pieces might have functioned in 
the same sorts of ways. Two rather different pieces, by composers born in 
the sixteenth century, may serve to 刘 ustrate the point, Schiitz?s five-section 
Setting of a text compiled largely from the Meditatioxs of pseudo-Augustine， 
“Quid commisisti, o dulcissime puer?, occupies a prominent Place in the 1625 
Ca1N 友 ON1es S4C1Ue for four voices (nos. 4-8).!o4 As with some of Grilloys poetry 
Setby Tornioli, the words contemplate the innocence ofthe Christ-Child,and 
the textis carefully structured as a passage from meditation to conversion.The 
first partasks the question, addressing Christ, ofthe Infants lack of guilt; the 
Second provides the answer, moving to personal reflectioni the third works 
around the binary contrastofhuman sin and Chrisbes unmerited suffering; the 
fourth is a catalogue of Chrisbes virtues, leading to the first direct Scriptural 
quotation; and thefinal partlimns the Christian?s resolveto sufferand besaved 
(Calicem salutaris accipiam? in imitation ofthe Saviour. 

Schiitz cast the piece in a tonal type reminiscent of the penitential conno- 
tations of E-final pieces. All but the fourth section begin on E, and all butthe 
last move elsewhere, setting the various psychological progressions of the text 


103 Theseexamplesaretaken from O?Malleyetal. (eds),7THpe7esxi.This collection containsthefollowing 
Usefulessays: Bailey, “THe Ty7xtjh-Spomwi9AMizyo2;Castagna,“TheUseofMusicbytheJesuitsintheConversion 
ofthe Indigenous Peoples of Brazil; Summers, "The Jesuits in Manila'”. 

104 The new edition by H. Volckmar-VWaschk，Nexe-Scpztz-4Wsygabe, 8/9 (Kassel etc.， 2004) Provides a 
reliable text at the original pitch; for this motetb, see pp. 17-45. 
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by shifting modal centres. The norms of the co1certxto motet - Short phrases 
repeated (QU4apasis) and developed, alternating with declamatory sections - are 
combined with clear rhetorical sectioning.The climax ofthefirst section is the 
combined motives for the double question “Quae causa mortis / quae occasio 
tuae damnationis? ('Vhat is the cause of death, / what of your damnation27). 
The introduction of first-person subjectivity in the second section leads to 
faster motion and to melodic reminiscences of the opening (Quid commi- 
Sisti, o dulcissime puer echoed by "“Ego tuae mortis meritum2; "VWhathave You 
done, o Sweetest young boy . . . I have earned Your death>). With its funda- 
mental contrast, the third section is clearly the fulcrum and conceptual heart 
ofthe piece,and so its recall of “ego?and its double counterpointing ofsubjects 
make perfect sensei after two sections that have concluded on A and C, the 
thirdxs move to the furthest reaches of cotxs ds on B is also no surprise. 
The first selfquestion of the texbs speaker in the fourth section (CQuid tibi 
retribuam pro omnibus quae retribuisti mihi2; “Vhat shall I give back to You 
for all that You have given to me?) is a direct Scriptural quotation (PSs. 115: 
12),and the sudden arresting ofthe musical pace and the temporary return to 
the modal world of E marks the beginning of the conversion experience. As 
mightbe expected for resolve, the final section remains firmly anchored in the 
World ofE-cadences, also recalling the melodic subjects ofthe firstand second 
Sections ("vota mea reddam tibi Domine”; 'I will render my prayer to You, 0 
Lord7). The piece ends with a reference to the personal song of eternal life (et 
misericordias tuas in aeternum cantabo"; 'and I will sing of Your mercies in 
eternity), set to another double subjectb repeated in the longest anaphora of 
the motetand recalling the initial motion ofthe first parttowards A. 
IfSchiitz?s piece displaysalarger-scale kind ofpersonalisation,a motetfrom 
perhaps a decade later by Ignazio Donati involves the direct speech between 
a Christian and the soul. The seemingly discontinuous text of “O anima mea， 
narra mihi stands in a long tradition of late medieval spirituality (for exam- 
ple, as articulated by Henry Suso) while evoking the fragmented vocabulary 
of a contemporary saint, Maria Maddalena de Pazzi.1o5 The piece is found in 
Donati?s7lsecozdo Upbyo deMote 二 04Vocesold,op.14(Venice, 1636),acollection of 
Solo motets explicitly designed for the training of 'figlioli>and 'figliole (older 
children or young teenagers), or nuns, and it appears in a kind of appendix，, 
after the standard texts setand ordered by voice-type at the beginning of the 
book.Othertexts setinthis same sectionuse literary conceits:anecho dialogue 


105 Forexamples ofsuch mystical speech, see M. M. de Pazzi, Selected Revelatioxs trans.A. Maggi(New 
York and Mahwah, 2ooo), for example at pp. 24o or 246 (from Pazzis Dialogxyes). Susoxs mystical language 
wasalsoevidentin thetenors ofGuillaume de Machaut's motets; seeA.W.Robertson, GUNMe de MacHaztt 
Cd Reij1S, PP. 96-102. 
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for solo voice between the soul and God (Quid agit, Domine?), and a Chris- 
tological piece based solely on vocal assonance (Pete, pete etagam2). 工 hatthis 
text should appear in a collection aimed partially at young nuns (and in one 
composed by Donati, who owed his appointment in Milan at least in part to 
Federigo Borromeo, the great SUpporter of female religious, their music and 
their mysticism) seems no accident. 


O anima mea, narra mihi, obsecro, dulcidinem contemplationis tuae. Quibus 
afuentdelitiisnonaudis,nonloqueris,raptaesneadilectotuo[? Ofelixzanima， 
quo abiisti, nuntia mihi. 

[O my soul, tell me, I beg you, the sweetness of your contemplation. To those 
who abound in delights you do notlisten nor speak; have you been enraptured 
by your Beloved? O happy soul, let me know where you have gone.] 


Thepiece,inthree clear sections,employsvocal melismasas structural markers， 
together with the exploration of registers and modal octaves in the voice partb 
and a sense of progression away from its final in order to make its effect (the 
Setting is in the transposed Hypodorian mode in caatos Moliis ie., plagal, with 
afinal on G). Each ofthe statements is rounded offbyalong roulade (contem- 
plationis, '[esl]nea'",'nuntia),ofwhich thefirsttwo are repeated and extended 
at higher pitch levels (zajpoxa), While the final one is the longest (two bars) 
andthus provides climax.Theexordium exploresthehigher pentachord ofthe 
modal octave (9' -4d) plus its extension (up to 广 ), while the question descends 
to the lowerlimit () ofthe octave at the mention ofChrist who has abducted 
the soul (dilecto tuo7). The opening also cadences on the final, G, while the 
question goes first to D and then (to reflect the soulbs ultimate remove) Bb; 
the briefthird part functions as a return. The essentially balanced structure of 
the piecefinds its climaxin this lastsection, wherethe melisma simultaneously 
Serves pedagogical and rhetorical ends. 

The importance of dialogues is clear from their irruption into even the solo 
motetrepertory,as in the case ofDonatirs bookand others early in the century. 
As a genre, dialogues had a history in the sixteenth century, although most 
pieces so designated were either secular or liturgical.1o6 Of all the new cen- 
tury”s modes of mystical understanding, however, the dialogue as a heuristic 
means (for turning away from sin, resolving crisis and conflict, or achieving 
understanding) had an unparalleled weightin spiritual thought.:o7 Quite apart 


106 The Latin repertory has been studied in Noske, Sazt 帮 0Nd 9001e15; Smither “The Latin Dramatic 
Dialogue and the Nascent Oratorio>; Smither, 4 isto7y ofthe Oratorio,i.Smither has also edited vernacular 
dialoguesin O7ato7ios oftpe7Ttaliaz Bazogze,i:4xztecedeNttofthe Oratoxio:Saced DraaticDialagxes TI600-1630， 
“Concentus Musicus”,7 (Laaber, 1985), pp. 235-501. 

107 Certeau, ZX&jpbe7NO05tgxe,pp.216-25,Underlines the centrality ofthe genre to mystic discourseand 
its contribution to the waning distinction between divine and human orao. 
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位 om any teleological perspective on the genre as the precursor of the oratorio， 
this special quality seems to have generated composers” choices. Dialogues Set 
the most varied kinds of discourse, from Biblical (or Apocryphal) stories to 
colloquies ofthe soul with Christ(or, in some Catholicversions, with guardian 
angels). Because of their stress on psychological change, they were attractive 
to both Protestants and Catholics, and Latin dialogues were set throughout 
Europe for almost the whole century, only tailing o 位 towards the end in the 
wake ofturns away frfom the medium in devotional literature. Hereas well, the 
mystically charged interchanges ofthe Song of Solomon provided a language 
ready to beemployed in Marian, Christological and sanctoral pieces. 

The influence ofthe dialogue was also manifest in Vernacujlar settings. Their 
message of resolved conflict or conversion had a special relevance to oratories， 
Schools (Protestant and Catholic and domestic venues. Besides the numer- 
ous dialogues in the Italian caNzozettz sijitzale and axde editions mentioned 
above, and even in the cantata repertory, they also appear in Anton Ulrich of 
Braunschweig's 豆 Mteliscpe Zieder (1655j; the Christian Soul and its Spouse, a 
paraphrase of Song of Solomon 7), Michna?s Zoxtua ceskd (Adam and the angel 
after the Fall), and other sources too numerous to mention here. In a conjunc- 
tion ofthenewGerman poetics,the dialogue,theSong ofSolomon,and music， 
the Zittau organistAndreas Hammerschmidt(1611/12-1675) included twelve 
Selections ffom Opitz?s version ofthe Canticles in his Cezs 奶 cpey Dialogyex dde7 
7Hpei 1-2 vV. (Dresden, 1645); this followed quickly upon the first volume， 
Dialogi odey Gesj1icp 2W1SCHeN Gott200d ete7G160ige1 Seele1,2-4VvV.(Dresden， 
1045). 

The major Roman venue for the form was the Oratorio della Vallicella, but 
although the dialogue thus shared an institutional context with the later Latin 
Orvernacular oratorio,itshouldnotbeviewed merelyas its Precursor.The dia- 
loguerepertoryis evidentin Giovanni Francesco Anerio?s Sema 071ONICU(1617) 
and most Spectacularly in his 724&tro QtONiCO sbittlale 到 MUd11G41 (1619); Sev- 
eral other vernacular dialogues were published by Cifra and Quagliati, among 
others. In best Oratorian fashion, the twelve extremely elaborate dialogues 
in Anerios 1619 volume concentrate on moments of individual conversion， 
obedience or decision, taken largely from the Old and New Testaments. The 
Old Testament stories range from Adam and Eve to David and Goliath, while 
the final piece in the volume, '"Eccone al gran Damasco”, expands on the story 
of St Pauls conversion.lo8 Its militarisation of Sauls character (by way of the 
coicitat 如 geleeinaninstrumental compa 如 Metto) immediatelylinks the setting 


108 Smither (ed.), O7ato7ios of the Ttzliat Bazoqxe,i 422-69. 
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to the topic of martyrdom, an important theme in contemporary devotional 
life. And the addition of an entire Christian side of the dialogue (by way of 
Ananias, represented by a double choir to match the scoring for Sauls fellow 
Persecutors earlier in the setting) provides a series ofmusically marked charac- 
ters With whom thejlistener could identify. In its length and resources,"Eccone 
al gran Damasco is theatre indeed, not so much in prefiguring the oratorio as 
in providing a staging-place for the real battle, that of Christ for Sauls soul. 

There was nothing of quite this weight in the Protestant repertory，but 
the themes of dialogues remained similar. One of Georg Webers portrays the 
encounter between the Christian soul, sick ffom sin, and its Bridegroom in a 
Setting for soprano (Soul, bass (Jesus), two violins and continuo:199 


[soxl] Du ewiger Lebens-Held， 

Mein Breutgam und mein Seelen-Schatz， 
Wilkommen, willkommen sey deine Liebte 
Dafdu nicht verschmahest, mich hoch Vertriibte 
Besuchst das Herz, den Siinden-Platz'! 

Aus lauter Gnad als diers gefillt 

Erlaubst du so was Angst Zerschollt. 


[1esxs:] Duarme Seele, du 

Geliebte Braut von Ewigkeit， 

Ich horte dein Schreyen - dein Weh ohn' mafsen 
Da wallte mein Herze - nicht kont ichs lafsen 
Ich mufstesehn dein grosses Leid， 

Dich trosten, dier helffen schaffen Ruh” 

Und eilend so dier sprechen zu. 


[(soxl) You, eternal hero of life,/ my bridegroom and soubs treasure, /letYour 
love be welcome, / since You do not disdain me, the troubled one, / but visit 
Imyheart, thatplace ofsin,/outofgrace,since it pleasesYou,/You permit that 
which destroys fear .. . 


(1esxs:) You poor soul, you / beloved bride for all eternity, / I heard your cries， 
your pain beyond measure,/ and myhearttrembled,Icould notavoid it,/ butI 
had to see your great suffering, / comfortyou, help you find peace, / and speak 
while rushing towards you .. .] 


Weber structures this emotive text as declamatory strophic variation 
109 “Der seltene Flug und kurze Verzug, oder das Gesprach bey der unbeschreiblichen freuden-reichen 


Erscheinung Jesus, des allerliebsten Himels-Breutgams, in der Siinden-kranken Seele', no. 3 in Pt 6 of 
Webers Siebge THeiie WopiriecpetderZebe1S-Fzicpte etites7echt Go 比 e19ebee1t 瑟 e7Ze1 (1649). 
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Oratories and oratorios 


Unjlike other sacred genres arising in the seventeenth century, the oratorio 
has always enjoyed serious study, if only on the basis of the later examples of 
the genre: given the centrality of Handels works to both German and English 
musical cultures ofthe nineteenth century, it is no surprise that early scholars 
Would look back for precedents. Here, again, the broad trends of the music 
have been masgisterially outlined.+9 In the wake ofthe revival of seventeenth- 
century Opera oratorios (largely Roman and Neapolitan) have also recently 
found their way into the early-music performing repertory. In that sense, the 
genre needs little emphasis as to its importance. Rather, the task for future 
research is that of detailing the specific circumstances of oratorio production 
and patronage， examining its music analytically (beyond simple formal tax- 
onomy), and in the broadest view, obtaining a sense of its importance in the 
religious, aristocratic and civic ideologies which it seems to have served. The 
most insightful scholarship has focussed on its place of origin, Rome,:1 and 
on some northern Italian centres as well as Naples.112 

Althoughthereismuch discussionabouttheparametersoftheterm,theearly 
oratorio can be described, if not defined, as an extended sacred composition 
With characters (Sometimes also with narrator and chorus), to be sung in an 
oratory or similar location chiefly during Lentas an exemplification ofa moral 
point. The centrality to the genre of Passion meditation and sermonising is 
clear, with the music drivinghomethepointofrepentancebymeans ofpositive 
Ornegativeexample.13 Mosttexts involve atleastthree characters (with female 


110 See Smither, 4 矶 isto7my of he Orato7io. For an Up-to-date overview, see the entry by G. Massenkeil 
and 本 Riepe in the new MGG: Sacpteil vii (区 assel, 1997), cols 741-58. Speck， Das itxliextiscpe O70to7iz011 
is a new account of the repertory from the viewpoint of the interaction of poetry and music. The latest 
bibliography is Smither, 人 A Survey of Writings since 198o on Italian Oratorio of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries”. 

111 AndrE Maugars (Resbpoxse Jite 4 20 CW1iENX SU 2 Se de 17MNSiGUe CTtzlie (1639) trans. H.W. 
Hitchcock (Geneva, 1993), pp. 9-12) describes performances of“une histoire du vieil Testament, en forme 
dune Comedie spirituelle", clearly some kind of oratorio, at the Oratorio del Crocefisso in Rome in the 
late 163os. For Roman oratorio, see the following texts byArnaldo Morelli: TLtexmzjio atONC03 Alessandro 
Scarlatti maestro di cappella in Roma ed alcuni suoi oratoriP; "II THeatro si7itxale e altre raccolte di testi 
Per oratori romani del Seicento?; “La circolazione delloratorio italiano nel Seicento”. On Roman style， 
See Witzenmann,， “Zum Oratorienstil bei Domenico Mazzocchi und Marco Marazzoli. The study of the 
genre has recently been advanced significantly by the essays in Franchi (edq.)，Peyxco7si deLPoxatorio 7o7t010. 
For a catalogue of the entire repertory， see Franchi，Dyzamz7lat01Gi0 7O710N0. Some of the earliest orato- 
rios (by Pietro della Valle, Francesco Foggia, Bonifazio Graziani and Marco Marazzoli) are reproduced in 
H.E. Smither (ed.), THe 7taliax Oratoxio, 165o-18oo,i(NewYork, 1986). 

112 ArnoldandArnoldq,7He Oratoxioz Texticei Besutti,'Oratoriin corteaMantova:traBologna,Modenae 
Venezia"; Cafieroand Marino,*Materiali peruna definizione di“oratorio”aNapolinel Seicento”;Crowther， 
7TNpe Oratozio zi Modepa and THe Onatorio zi Bologjtai Hill, Oratory Music in Florence”. One recent study has 
Shown the patterns of patronage by one Bolognese confraternity in the last decade of the century, linking 
its sponsorship ofGood Friday performances to Lenten devotional themesi see Riepe, Die 47cicoNHjate7mtitz 
码 5. Ma1ia dela Mox 妇 太 Boloq140. 

113 Botti Caselli, "Parafrasie meditazioni sulla Passione nelloratorio romano del Seicento”. 
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roles normally played by men or boys) and consistofroughly goo lines. Typical 
of the mid-century style, much of the writing is in declamatory recitative， 
With space for ensembles and choruses; as the century went on, and again as 
in opera, there was a growing division into recitative and aria, with a closing 
chorus. Although some of the early (and Latin) examples are in one part, the 
majority of the repertory is constructed in two parts, which were normally 
Separated by a sermon. 

Oratorios came in diftferent languages and had different associations in dif- 
ferent geographical areas. The situation is clouded by problems of genre and 
of attribution.There areessentially two different views ofthe oratorio?s roots， 
one which stresses its links with the long tradition of musical dialogue and 
S4C1e Jabb1eSe1lta21011 and one which emphasises the differences between dia- 
logue and oratorio.14 Depending on this view, some of the sacred dialogues 
discussed above may or may not be viewed as (proto-)oratorios; similarly, the 
Work sometimes described as the “firse oratorio, Emilio de Cavalieris Rd- 
ese1lta2i01e 下 4111J10, et di Co1bo, Staged in the oratory linked to S. Maria in 
Vallicella in Rome in February 16oo, might better be seen as a S4C7U 7Qbb1e- 
Se1lta2i01e, Or a particularly Oratorian kind of counter-Carnival sacred opera. 
In terms of attribution, the number of Latin oratorios credited to Giacomo 
Carissimi (16o5-74) ranges from eleven to fourteen,， although contempo- 
rary SouUrces apply the term “oratorium: to only five such works (none by 
Carissimi).115 

Even when the genre was treated by theorists, problems are apparent. The 
veteran librettist Arcangelo Spagna (C. 1632-1726) prefaced his collection of 
thirteen O7ato7i, oVe7o Melodyap1XS0C1 (Rome, 1706) with a “Discorso intorno 
a glOratorip codifying his own practice, dating back to 1656: the abolition 
of the test 如 (narratonD, the use of exclusively real (not allegorical) characters， 
and the adherence to the Aristotelian unities.116 These trends were far from 
universal in oratorio texts, however, and no musical settings of Spagna?s teXts 
SUrvive. No less troublesome is the other issue normally used to distinguish 
Oratorios from other dramatic genres, that oratorios were Unstaged. While 
most oratorios clearly were performed withoutsets, costume and acting,Ssome 
variously combined all three in difterent degrees,:l7 and the obvious question 


114 To oversimplify, these views are represented respectively by Smither (4 瑟 istomy ojthe Oxatoyio) and 
by Noske (Sazzt 帮 14 Si01e1S); See also Dixon, “Oratorio o motetto>. In Sicily, the term “dialogo" was used 
until the end ofthe centuryi see Buono, "Forme oratoriali in Sicilia nel secondo Seicento”. 

115 For contemporary manuscripts (in Bologna, Civico Museo Bibliografico Musicale) using the term， 
See Jones, Tjpe Motets ofCaxissi1ii 112. Forattributions to Carissimi, see ibiq.,i: 118 (11); Dixon, Cayisszz117， 
p. 33 (12); G. Massenkeil, MGCCG: Persoietteiu iv (Kassel, 200o), col. 207 (13 oOT 14). 

116 A. Spagna, OUto7ii oOVe7o Melod1UaNWT S0Ci (Rome, 1706; repr. Lucca, 1993). On Spagna?s aesthetics， 
See Sarnelli, "Percorsi dellhoratorio per musica come genere letterario fra Sei e Settecento'”. 

117 For an early eighteenth-century example, see Smither 4 Bistomy ojtpe Orato7io,269. 
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of when a “staging: might or might not be a staging is rendered complex by 
the use of some kind of scenic apparatus even in oratory halls and the like (a 
backdrop, a cloud machine etc.). It is a moot point whether it is worth trying 
to make distinctions within this broad field (for example, among dramatic 
motets,oratorios and sacred operas) on the basis ofcontent, function,location 
and mode of presentation. 

Many oratorios in Latin were associated with the renowned Oratorio del 
Santissimo Crocefisso in central Rome (the confraternity associated with this 
institution would sponsor such performances into the eighteenth century). 
The Italian-text variety was almost contemporaneous in its origin; among 
other works with claims to precedence, the two librettos written by Francesco 
Balducci(1579-1642)towardstheendofhishighlychequeredjlife,Zajedeand 元 
tioz 帮 (published in hisRzxzre,Rome,1645),deal respectively with theAbraham 
and Isaac Story and with the Coronation of the Blessed Virgin (a version of 双 
tiot 帮 was setto music by Carissimi, the only surviving musical record ofthese 
two librettos). The theme of Marian praise is also present in the first musical 
Piece referred to as an "oratorio" by itsauthor, thetraveller, polymath and ama- 
teur coOmposer Pietro della Valle (1586-1652): his Per 1 Jestz deUt SaNttiss2M0 
j0t1icatiole,asdialogo in musica written forRome in 164o.18 The vernacular 
form would have far greater diftusion and cultural impact over the course of 
the century. The connection to the Chiesa Nuova (S. Maria in Valicella) and its 
Oratory (constructed by Francesco Borromini) was importantbutby no means 
exclusive. Outside these two sites, important Roman venues (all for vernacular 
oratorios) included S. Girolamo della Carita, S. Maria delBOrazione e Morte， 
and S. Maria della Rotonda. 

The association of oratorios with Lent (therefore countering the eXcesses 
of Carnival) and with a penitential message remained constant, at leastin mid 
century. Even 让 their performance did not induce a definitive change of life 
(ONietNoia) in their audiences (as opposed to the sixteenth-century idea of a 
Single conversion evident, for instance, in the biography of Ignatius Loyola)， 
the conclusions to be drawn 位 om them could be drastic. Carissimi?s Jepte， 
for instance, may have elicited Kirchers enthusiasm not only for its moving 
music butalso for its lesson (taken from Judges 11: 29-4o). This story of filial 
murder (Jephte vows to sacrifice to God the first being he sees should he be 
granted victory in battle, who turns out to be his daughtern was shaped by 
the anonymous librettist into a narrative with added (non-Biblical) affective 
dialogue between Jephte and his daughter, and a long closing lament with the 
youth of Israel (Plorate, filii Israel, plorate, omnes virgines . . . lamentamini?; 


118 Ibid.,i: 174-85. 
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“Weep, children of Israel, weep, all ye virgins . . . lamenb) with a memorable 
Setting for the daughter solo and then for the whole ensemble. 

Although this may seem an odd story for Lent, it resonated with a partic- 
ularly Roman search for extreme (4g1s) sanctity found in sacred oratory and 
represented also in the Barberini sacred operas of the 163os, with their heroes 
and heroines (StAlexis,StEustachius) brilliantly characterised bythelibrettist 
Giulio Rospigliosiand setto musicby Stefano LandiandVirgilio Mazzocchi.A 
closerlookatKirchers-and Carissimis -worldboth complicates and clarifies 
the meaning.The foremost Catholic Biblical exegete ofthe century,the South- 
ern Netherlandish Jesuit Cornelius a Lapide (1567-1637), was teaching atthe 
Collegio Romano, one of the two Jesuit seminaries in Rome (the other Was 
the Collegio Germanico, where Carissimi was based). In his commentary on 
this passage in Judges, and in a way Proper to his order, Lapide duly weighed 
the divided Patristic opinion on the holiness or sinfulness of Jephte's vovww， 
finally deeming it 'imperfecty because of its good intent but wrong means， 
and hence typical ofthe Old Testament, a stage of salvational history that the 
Passion had overcome (which explains the suitability ofthis oratorioys theme 
for Lenb.:9 Lapide gave the killing of the daughter (omitted in Carissimis 
Jebjpte) ac'tropological (spiritual) meaning as equalling the individuals morti- 
fying his or her soul for God. He then listed eight ways in which Jephte was a 
forerunner of Christ ending with the daughters sacrifice prefiguring Chrisb's 
Sacrifice of His flesh and humanity. As for the "many years: that the daughters 
of Israel would mourn the daughter after her death, Lapide paralleled their 
long-lasting weeping to the collective grieving of the Church，expressed by 
singing the Lamentations of Jeremiah during Holy Week to mourn the sins of 
the faithful. Thus the text and music of Carissimis Jebppte united the idea of 
penance, the imperfection of humanity, the perfect sacrifice of Christ prefig- 
ured by His forerunners,and the collective griefofthe Church to be expressed 
later in the Lenten season. In Seicento Rome, Holy Week witnessed the full 
panoplyofmusical expression, from chantthrough polyphonyto monody.The 
long anaphoric calls of lamentamini with which the oratorio ends linked a 
historical past to a ritual future by way of a performative present. 

Thetoposofsacrificerunsthroughtherepertory,both Latinand Italian,with 
the Abraham and Isaac story particularly prominent (Balduccis Za jede, Caris- 
Simirs4b7apamtl et7saacyandahostofdialogues).Like penance, sacrifice restored 
the natural order of the universe, and its musical enactment became increas- 
ingly central to the representation of religious and social ideologies. By the 
]last decade of the century, however, Italian oratorios covered the whole range 


119 C.aLapide, CoztENt21iS 2 170SWNe, Todicz111 RU 太 .. . (Antwerp, 1653), pp. 153-6. 
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of salvational history, ffom Adam (Carlo Donato Cossoni's Z 4damzo, Bologna， 
10663; the music is losb, thefirst sin after the Fall (Cain and Abel,thesubjectof 
oratorios by Carissimi, Bernardo Pasquini, Alessandro Melani and Alessandro 
Scarlattb, through various Old Testament figures, a restricted number of New 
Testament personages, early Christian martyrs, medieval urban saints, all the 
waytotheLastJudgement(Carissimi?s 7xudiczzop extrel20103; GiuseppeCavallos71/ 
人 idizio 1Ve1Sale, Naples 1681; Bernardo Sandrinellis oratorio with the same 
title, Venice, 1684; and Charpentiers Extyrel201t DeiJUdiciNi for Paris, H. 4o1). 
Often performed during Holy Week, the oratorio enacted some of the funda- 
mental values ofa community just at the moment in the ritual calendar when 
its salvational act was commemorated. 

In their range of themes,， oratorios could also embody civic and dynastic 
Pride. Thus an early Modenese oratorio, Antonio Ferrari"s St CoNta1do dPFES 如 
(1677), commemorated a sainted forebear of the ducal house. This piece suUrT- 
vives in manuscript placed at the head of a series oforatorios collected by, and 
performed for, Duke Francesco II d?Este, and with such pieces as Alessandro 
StradellasZa st1N0 (1681),the Modenese courtbecame the mostinnovative 
centre for oratorios in Italy. Other oratorios could praise a patron (in)directly: 
a recent study of Prince Livio Odescalchi (1658-1713) - the nephew of Pope 
InnocentXIandamajorsupporter ofthe arts -jlists some 41 works with direct 
orhidden political references produced inandaroundRome duringthesecond 
halfofthe century.29 There could also be other contemporary resonances: the 
Victory of the Christian forces over the Turks near Vienna in 16083 was ljauded 
in oratorios such as Alessandro Melanizs Coiia Zppbatttt 如 (Rome, 1684; based 
on the story of David and Goliath)21 and Giovanni Battista Bassani?s Za MO1t 刀 
delsa dalbietoso st 态 agio (Ferrara, 1686). 

Because of its centrality to articulations of spiritual identity, and also its 
adaptability,thevernacularoratorio seemsto haveenjoyedaflourishing growth 
in Italy in the last quarter ofthe century. Regujlar performances of oratorios in 
Bolognaand Lucca date fromaround 166o,while Ferraraand Brescia Witnessed 
annual performances from the early 167os onwards. The Venetian Oratorians” 
experiments in thatsame decade, with works byGiovanni Legrenzi(1620-9o)， 
failed for lack of funds, and the genre moved to the Ospedale dei Mendicanti 
and Ospedale della Pieta in the 169os.22 To be sure, some cities did not host 
regular oratorios Until the new century (for example, Genoa and Turin), but 
many others Up and down the peninsula - and whether or not the seats of 


120 Franchi,'I] principe Livio Odescalchie Poratorio “politico>. 

121 Broom, Political Allegory in Alessandro Melanirs Oratorio Coiia Capbatttto”. 

122 The continuity with Oratorian practice elsewhere is underlined in Steffan，'L?oratorio veneziano 
tra Sei e Settecento”. 
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ducal courts - began annual series of oratorios in the last two decades of the 
Century (Palermo，Cremona and Ancona in 1678; Milan，Mantua and Siena 
from about 168o; Parma and Naples ffom 1685). Choices of plotand character 
could be geared to serve as models for Specific audiences (e.g., in academies 
or educational institutions).123 The oratorio also extended its reach into non- 
penitential contexts, with performances during the Christmas season;124 and 
also for Marian feasts. 

As we have already seen in the case of Carissimirs Jeppte, the continuing 
growth of the genre raises questions of its location within the theological 
debates of the time. Perhaps it is too much to read subtle Quietism into 
the patient suffering of the title-characters in Alessandro Scarlattis (166o- 
1725) first vernacular oratorio, 49a7 ed Faele esiiati (Rome, 1683; libretto 
by Giuseppe Domenico de Totis). Yet Scarlattis two settings of the story of 
Judith and Holofernes, Za Cixditta (Rome, 1693, 1697) - the first in heroic 
mode and the second far more introverted and focussing on Psychological 
issues - Showhowthe same Biblical episode could generate completely differ- 
ent emphases.25 A generation earlier, Queen Christina of Sweden'?s commis- 
Sioning ofSaztdiessio (Rome, 1675; music by Bernardo Pasquini, and libretto 
by Pietro Filijppo Bernini, the son of the sculpton inevitably evokes the par- 
allels between the queen and St Alexis, both offspring of noble lineages who 
abandoned everything for religious convictions (at least nominally, in the case 
ofthe queen)and wholived in marginalised conditions. Similarly, the choice of 
martydom as a subject for oratorios had obvious resonances for contemporary 
notions of Christian heroism,:26 while representations of gender performed 
important roles in identifying the different kinds of virtues and agency allot- 
ted to male and female protagonists， 

Some of the most striking oratorios are to be found among the examples 
of the genre by Alessandro Stradella (1639-82).:27 His six oratorios demon- 
StrateawWidevariety ofliteraryapproachesand musical styles,ranging from the 
introspection ofthe three on early Christian and medieval figures (9. Czovi]O0 
CH1i5osto1110,， 59. Editta, 9. Pelagia) to the more extrovert Biblical pieces (Este7， 
3. CGI1OVGNNT Ba 纺 St, ZX.9US0NN0). 9. CIOV0NT BatSt4 (Rome, 1675),dealing with 
the patron saint of Florence and written for the church of S. Giovanni dei 
Fiorentini in Rome, and Za SS (Modena, 1681) are both examples ofthe 
genre in which sexuality (and not simply gender, or simply female sexuality) 


123 An excellent example is provided by the Collegio de Tolomei in Siena; see Lorenzetti， “Naturae 
fonzioni nell>oratorio di collegio”. 

124 Marx,““'... da cantarsi nel Palazzo Apostolico>”; Gianturco, “Coxztzte sbi7ita1i e MO . 

125 Dubowy, "Le due"Giuditte”di Alessandro Scarlatti. 

126 Kendrick,，“Martyrdom in Seventeenth-Century Italian Music'. 

127 Gianturco, 4/essatd1o Stradelix, pp. 187-206. 
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wasanimportantpartofthe plotand the characterisation.128 In all these works， 
however, the mixture of contrapuntal sections (madrigali), duets and trios， 
and solo writing imparts a richness and diversity not always to be found in 
other contemporary examples. 

The oratorio spread from Italy. Charpentier, who studied in Rome, took 
the Latin-texted model back to Paris, and his works written for various venues 
theretakeastheir pointofdeparture (ifnotarrival) Roman practices ofthe mid 
Century.19 His longest oratorio is also the one closest to its Biblical source: 
J12ditjl sme Betjxlia Upberat (H. 391) again accentuates interior psychological 
characterisation (notable in therondeau setting oftheheroine?s prayen,a char- 
acCteristic shared by the large-scale martyrological drama CaecWia yzGIo et7l01t7 
4H. 397)， 

Asubgenre of the oratorio intimately bound to royal devotion and to the 
place of its performance was the Passion sejoicro of the Habsburg court in 
Vienna.l32 These were particular emblems of the jietas UStriacai they Were 
performed during Holy Week, either on Thursday in the dowager Empress 
EleonoraGonzaga?schapel,oron FridayintheHofkapelle.Forboth,therewere 
Scenicelements:the Thursday performance took placearoundasimulacrum of 
Chrisbs tomb (hence the genericlabel),and forthe Friday one, the courtarchi- 
tect and designer Ludovico Buracini provided a painted backdrop related to 
the oratoriorstheme.Moreimportant, theirlibrettos by coUItpoets (Francesco 
Sbarra and Nicolo Minato), and sometimes by the composer Antonio Draghi 
(1634/5-17oo) and even by Emperor Leopold I (ruled 1658-17o5), Provide 
complex allusions to, and allegories on, the Habsburg devotion to the Cross. 
Their music,normally provided by Draghi,who was coOUIFEKabjeAieistej, mixed 
recitative, arioso and full-fledged arias.13: The pious and musical Leopold Ps 
Support for the sejolicro - he sometimes composed them himself - was crucial 
to a genre which would last into the new century, even after Draghis death. 
However, the prestige ofthe seolcro did notimpede the production ofLenten 


128 See the analysis of Susanna?s opening aria, focussing on tonal markers of eroticism and attraction， 
in McClary, Cozve7zztioUQ1 Tisdojt, PP. 9-21. 

129 The chief study remains H. W. Hitchcock'”s pioneering“The Latin Oratorios of Marc-Antoine 
Charpentier”. 

130 For its origins at mid century，see Saunders，"“The Antecedents of the Viennese Sejpolcyo for a 
Somewhat differentaccount,see Seiferb “TheBeginnings ofSacred Dramatic Musical WorksattheImperial 
Court of Vienna”. The documentable performances are listed in Seiferb Die Ober Qt TYiexer Kaise7o 厂 2 
IT7. Jp7ja0tde 凡 While Bletschacher, Rabbpyeseta2io1e Sac70, provides an introduction to the genre and also 
Some librettos. For the overlap of the seoicxo themes with contemporary Italian poetry, and for the use 
of Passion images, see respectively Girardi, "Al sepolcro di Cristo" and Zane, “Oratorii al SS. Sepolcro e 
immaginario barocco". Sadly, M. Gouloubeva?s otherwise excellent Tjpe Goriicatioxz of Bibperor ZeoboldT 访 
Jilge) 9jectacle, ON1d 7T2xtomits discussion ofthe seoicxi and oratorios altogether. 

131 Schnitzler,"The Sacred Dramatic MusicofAntonio Draghi.Itissymptomaticofthe state ofresearch 
onthis genrethatonlytwo oftheessaysin Salaand Daolmi(eds)，vQz&elxzovo Cayio, gxUeldivizo Oo consider 
Draghi"s sacred works, and neither from a musical standpoint. 
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and Advent oratorios for Vienna and Prague: Draghi wrote 16 (Compared with 
his 26 seolc7). 

In Germany, Schiitz?s jisto7iae for Easter (1623; SWV 5o) and for Christmas 
(5. 166o, published in part in 1664; SWV 435) take their point of departure 
他 om Renaissance models (unaccompanied recitative in the former; z 恕 71edi- 
like sections in both). Butboth are setapartfrom other works in the Protestant 
tradition by virtue oftheir musical complexity in the concerted sections. Late 
in the century, the one partially extant work by Dieterich Buxtehude (c. 1637- 
17o7) in Libeck that bears some similarity to the oratorio, his Die Bocpzetdes 
Zu7M1ES (we have the text but not the music), would seem from its libretto to 
have been very interesting in musical terms. This draws on the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins (also with quotations from the Song of Solomon) and 
was performed as the 4bpexzdjtWSiR on two Advent Sundays in 1678.13? Other 
examples in Protestant Germany, in Latin or in the vernacular, seem to have 
more to do with the dialogue tradition, and the oratorios impact in Germany 
would be delayed until Reinhard Keisers (1674-1739) working of the newly 
codified genres ofopera and oratorio for the Hamburg public around 17oo. 

Part of that codification was due to the oratorios of Alessandro Scarlatti， 
and although he was less prolific here than in operas, the range of his works 
in the genre, and also the nevw approaches to the subject-matter, suggest that 
a new era Was at hand.133 Among his oratorios Written before 17oo, two of 
Several Latin-texted ones for the Roman Oratorio del Santissimo Crocefisso 
SUIVive (S4NSON VDUdicatils, 1695; DaVidis UON0 etyicto7ia, 1700).The vernacular 
Pieces were wTitten on commission variously for Rome, Naples and Modena. 
They engage with Old Testament heroines (Hagar,， Judithb)， again St Mary 
Magdalene (CTL t 太 optj deha gata, Rome, 1685), virgin martyrs (St Theodosia 
and St Ursula), and the Passion vievwed via the Addolorata (CT dolo7z di Maxzia 
Se1lb12e VE1911E,， Naples, 1693). These topics include a wide range of dramatic 
Situations,includingthepatientsufteringofHagar,thedecisionformartyrdom 
ofTheodosia, the penance of Mary Magdalene,and the strikingly different put 
hardly passive heroism seen in the two settings of the Judith story. The stress 
on female agency is notentirely new, butit is now much in the foreground. 

Scarlatti brought to the oratorio a greater homogeneity in terms of aria 
forms - the da-capo aria dominates, though not exclusively - plus a nevwv Sense 
of instrumental virtuosity reflecting the aftect of the textual moment, and a 
limiting of contrapuntal sections to the conclusions of the now-standard two 
parts or to moments of high dramatic tension. The two settings of Za Gdittx 


132 Snyder, Dieterich BMXtepade, pp. 6o-62. 
133 Poultney, "The Oratorios of Alessandro Scarlatti; Morelli, Alessandro Scarlatti maestro di cappella 
in Roma ed alcuni suoi oratori. 
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(the1693 onetoalibretto by Cardinal Pietro Ottoboniand the 1697 setting to 
one by Pietro?s father, Antonio) provide some ofthe bestexamples.134 Despite， 
as We have seen, their different focus, they are linked by subtle intertextual 
references, they each have cantata-like features such as the interruptions ofthe 
lullaby meantto put Holofernes to sleep,and theyalso contain difficult instru- 
mental obbligato parts used for Purposes ranging 人 om deception to divine 
invocation (as with 'Non ti curo, o libertap and “Tu che desti in the 1697 set- 
ting). The closing ensemble ofthe 1693 setting, 'Alle palme, alle gioie”, is also 
particularly striking as it promises heavenly rewards after the tribulation of 
earthly life. 


The end ofthe century 


For vernacular sacred and spiritual music, as in many other fields, the final 
decades of the seventeenth century marked a codification of past styles and 
a decisive turn in aesthetics. In the case of the Italian repertory, the three 
editions of the Florentine priest Matteo Coferatirs collection Co7zojza 必 Sac1e 
CQNZO1D 0 UNde sbitta1 (1675,， 1689, 171o) represented the end of the great 
anthologising tradition. Coferatis firstedition contains some 283 texts, some 
ancient (i.e., from the fifteenth century on) and more new, about a third of 
Which were given monophonic tunes (tenor clef) while the rest had “cantasi 
come..."indications.The second edition dropped some oldertextsandadded 
dialogues and even an Alarm-bell for sinners” (a simple pentachord up and 
down). Coferati also transposed pitch levels and 'regularised metres, another 
example ofthe standardisation of vernacular repertories typical of all Europe 
in an age of increasing rationalism. The mixture of ancient and modern in 
Coferatis collection, however, represents the last innovation in a repertory 
whose social base was currentlybeing undermined by mercantilism,and whose 
propagation through the religious orders was irretrievably damaged by their 
decline. 

The other decisive change at the end of the century was the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes and the consequent dispersal of the French Huguenot 
community. The vernacular traditions of 7iatd-siecle France were profoundly 
changed by this event, In Germany, Gerhardbs innovations Were accepted in 
Partb often on a local level, but the major codifications of Pietism would not 
arrive Until the new century. The profile ofvernacujlar sacred music began to 
bealtered significantly. In Catholic Europe,and exceptforthewiaxzcico, itwas 


134 Dubowy，'Le due“Giuditte”di Alessandro Scarlatti. I also draw on two Unpublished papers: 
Tcharos,'Alessandro Scarlattirs Two 1zuaditijs,and my own 'Intertextuality in Scarlattixs Cambridge [1697] 
Ciditt>. 
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marginalized and channelled into the hymn repertory, only to be revived at 
the end ofthe eighteenth century in Emperor Joseph IIs church reforms as a 
Vehicle for liturgy. In Protestant lands, the new century saw a canonisation of 
the standard hymns, and a shift in creative energy towards the new cuUrrents， 
amongthemPietismand English Methodism.TheLutheranchoralehadalready 
undergone a process of "de-modalisation” and rhythmic 'levelling?.:35 An age 
ofindividualised creativity in vernacular repertories was OverT. 

But the great flowering of devotional song in the seventeenth century Sug- 
gestssome widerimplications for cultural history. The sheer size ofthe output 
reveals the spread of musical ability both geographically and socially, includ- 
ing artisans，city-dwellers, and other "middle-level social layers. The range 
of musical expression of devotion went far outside the ritual prescriptions of 
liturgy, underscoring the centrality of religious thought to personal and cor- 
porate identity. For example, the real battles, on a local and national level, in 
the Lutheran tradition might lead us to question the monolithic nature ofthe 
chorale repertoryand to re-emphasiselocal practice.Inaddition,theenormous 
number of solo and ensemble devotional songbooks suggests that for all the 
Symbolic weightofthe hymns and their role in articulating confessional iden- 
tity, the actual musical experience of ordinary Lutherans was far wider than 
Scholarship hasrealised(apointthatvan den Tempelsfamily portrait, discussed 
above,couldunderscoreforthe Mennonites). Similarly,the diversityand activ- 
ity of Catholic song might call into question the traditional anthropological 
explanation of Catholic Baroque art as an attempt to overwhelm the senses of 
an essentially passive audience; rather, the /axde, hymns, chaconnes and song- 
Settings Underscore the initial point of this chapter, namely the remarkable 
Similarities in musical activity, atleaston a personal level, across different con- 
fessions in seventeenth-century Europe. 
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Image and eloquence: secular song 


MARGARET MURATA 


In ceremonies such as a Mass of thanksgiving or the performance of a royal 
birthday ode, the music embraces the aims of the event as a whole, whether 
trumpets are playing simple tattoos or the best Soprano warbles the verse of 
the court poet. Such public displays could proclaim and reinforce political and 
Social hierarchies in many ways, at the very least by confirming the prestige of 
theemployer-patronsofthosewhomadethemusic.Yeteveninthelargestcities 
of Europe, such public performances would have been fairly rare occasions. 
What of more ordinary and personal music-making: the servant singing as she 
Washes linens, or the Dutch merchantxs wife at her keyboard? Samuel Pepys 
singing Carissimi to his guitar, Or castratos singing love-duets in a palatial but 
Private performance? What we call secular vocal music comes from all social 
classes and includes traditional songs, popular songs,and music to the newest 
poetry; music written down as well as music learnt only by ear; tunes sung 
to oneself sung with friends or accompanied by a professional instrumental 
ensemble. 

General surveys have tended not to explore such diversity in seventeenth- 
Century music-making and have typically been content to open the new cen- 
tury by calling attention to a shift from singing in parts to accompanied solo 
Song. For the period roughly between 158o and 162o one finds comparisons 
drawn between the "old: unaccompanied polyphonic madrigal (and its pre- 
Sumed emphasis on counterpoinb on the one hand, and on the other, the solo 
madrigal with continuo accompaniment (and its presumed homophony). But 
both belong to the same fairly refined repertory for the literati and musically 
literate. For many composers in these years, having to choose between coun- 
terpoint and homophony, Or between polyphony and monody，was neither 
Selfevident nor necessary. hese decades witness the peak production of the 
Italian canZonetta in three and four parts, the major manuscript collections of 
Spanish 7omt4Nies (predominantly in three parts), and nearly twor-thirds ofthe 
Prints of ais de co whose predominantly homophonic textures appeared in 
various scorings from five or six voices to lute airs or monophonic melodies. 
In England,airs weresung in four parts,to Written-outlute accompaniments， 
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or even in duet with just a bass viol.: Giovanni Girolamo Kapsberger (C. 158o- 
1651), an Austrian noble and theorbist in Rome, published one volume of 
five-voice madrigals with continuo in 16o9, seven ofvillanellas for one to four 
Voices between 16l1oand 164o,and onlytwoofsolo arias,in 1612and1623 (the 
latter also containsfive duets).The non-madrigalian genres,furthermore,were 
not uniformly 'lighe in tone (nor, for that matter, were madrigals uniformly 
Serious). Orazio Vecchi (15go-16o5), in particular, extended the subjects and 
exXpressive range of the canZonetta, and composers set Strophic canzonetta 
Verse as musical madrigals, just as madrigal texts could be treated as Strophic 
canZonettas.” Equally, solo aria styles of the 164os show up in the latest poly- 
phonic madrigals.3 Such diversity, from individual composers, within Print 
anthologies, and even in individual works，was far more common than we 
might think. Monteverdirs Seventh Book of madrigals of 1619, given the title 
Cowicerto, contains continuo madrigals and other varied types of compositions 
(such as a variation-duet over a Romanesca bass) for one, two, three, four and 
Sixvoices.Althoughnothingisintheold-fashioned five-voice texture,only4of 
its 29 pieces are Solo songs. This volumeespeciallyinfluenced the composition 
of few-voiced secular music with continuo in Germany. The French appear to 
have become acquainted with continuo Practice only in the 163os;i the first 
Ballard publication,however, in which all the compositions required continuo 
bass was a 1647 Print by the Italian-trained Dutchman Constantijn Huygens 
(1596-1687), containing Italianate settings of Latin, Italian and French teXts.4 

Surviving scores, moreover, hardly give a complete picture of seventeenth- 
century singing. In most compositions with or without continuo, any line OF 
linescouldbemade moreorlessprominentthan theothersbyinstrumentation， 
and any line could be rendered more audibly soloistic by a singers embellish- 
ments. Instrumental accompaniments, whether notated, improvised, or both 
notated wd improvised upon in performance, could bevariously contrapuntal 
OFr chordal depending on the rhetorical or expressive needs of the moment. 
Melodies in themselves, of course, have always passed from singer to singer， 
without need of notation. In short, musical styles, textures and modes of per- 
formance did not conform to tidy or stable categories, despite their appParent 
uniformity in the sources. This is also true of sixteenth-century secular reper- 
tories. But given the greater variety of seventeenth-century Song, it is Useful 
to keep in mind thatalternativegexzyes ofbezj71i0Nce may have had more signi- 
ficance than different genres ofsong erse, or than any one version of a work. 


1 As in W. Corkine”s Secotd Boob of4y1es (London, 1612; repr. 1977). 

2 Assenza, Zu CUZOUetta da17570 011675, pp. 172-3，227-57. 

3 Whenham, “Aria” in the Madrigals of Giovanni Rovetta”. 

4 C. Huygens, Patjodia sacra etjyo1fzia (Paris, 1647), ed. FE. Noske (Amsterdam, 1957; repr. 1976). 
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Atany time, “domestic singing - whether in a farmhouse, couUntry manor OF 
Urban apartment - is perhaps the most widespread kind of music and also the 
kind most subject to simplification as well as elaboration. Thus we are con- 
Cerned with performance practices that depend as much on social context as 
on musical genre. 


Social contexts of secular singing 


万 sto7icalevidelce 


Because singing'in Private doesnotrequire expenditure each time 让 happens， 
thehistorical evidence forit is scattered and of necessity incomplete.The main 
SoUrces comprise documents, wordbooks, scores, visual depictions and verbal 
descriptions. Evidence such as household account books or notarial records 
tends to provide information about the well-to-do. We can know the number 
andnames ofchamber singers retained bytheKingofFrance,forexample (five 
toeightatmid century),butthis doesnottell uswhattheysanginhis chambers， 
Such as Latin prayers at meals.The household ofone Roman cardinal (Cardinal 
Montalto) numbered around 17o individuals cz7ca 1613. It included a soprano 
(wife of a composer-in-residence), a castrato and two basses. Research in this 
casehasmatchedup scores with musicians,yieldingsome idea ofwhattheymay 
have sung for their patron, although notwhen or under what circumastances.” 
Notarial documents in Paris reveal the kinds of people who privately studied 
lute, organ and singing, including a printers son, a parliamentary lawyer, a 
priestand alord.6 Instruments thataccompanied singing, such as spinets,lutes 
Or guitars, appear in the inventories of women?s dowries and in the wills of 
thebourgeoisie - notaries, doctors, grocers, a tax collector, a master pewterer. 
Collections of scores are also sometimes noted in inventories of the estates of 
the civic elite. These were the kinds ofindividuals with the income and time 
to enjoy music as a leisure activity. 
Thelivesofclasseslowerinsocietyarenotoftenreflected in contractsregard- 
ing property and services. Printed wordbooks and broadsheets that offer only 
WwWords to melodies that people already knew, as well as manuscript copies of 
Song texts, provide evidence of more popular repertories and of a much vaster 
oral culture. Devotional and secular poems are often side by side, both equally 
Part of "popular music. Printed and manuscript wordbooks may also include 
chord-symbols for guitar accompaniment. Several volumes of the words to 
Over 4oo Italian “canzonette musicali were published by Remigio Romano 


5 Hill, RomaiN Mozody， CUtatz, ON0 Obe1a 万 ol 友 e Circles 010U1d CU1di0L MoNtzlto,i: chap. 5. 
6 Jurgens (ed.), DocxNteNttS CUiUEer CeztralCcONCEPUCNE PHistoiye de 1 25192Ue, 证 7o-71. 
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between 1618and 1625. Bycomparingthose texts provided with guitar chords 
byRomanowiththemusicalscorespublishedelsewhere,SilkeLeopoldhascon- 
cluded that'singing to the Spanish guitar atthis time seems to have taken place 
on what was the mostlow-brow level ofmusical practice .. .in which the only 
important part of the musical composition to survive was the tune”” In the 
asgUeado style of guitar accompaniment (strumming across all strings), chord 
formations are limited by available fret-positions and so are often 'inverted? 
OF reconstituted with respect to prevailing norms. But amateur hands from 
all social classes propagated a large repertory of such tunes that were heard 
accompanied by rhythmic strumming. This strong characteristic of perfor- 
mance Would have overridden lapses in harmonisation, as indeed it still does. 

Manuscriptsthatservedaspersonalcommonplacebookscan reveal the reper- 
tories ofamateur performers,especiallyofwomen.The'“SongbookofLadyAnn 
Blount (dated <. 165o-6o) with songs in English,，French and Italian, or the 
“Virginal Books (dated 1656) that belonged to Elizabeth Rogers, preserve rare 
examples ofdomestic repertories.8 Such anthologies often include songs with 
religious texts, just as one finds in contemporary wordbooks and collections 
of poetry. Many volumes of Italian canzonettas and cantatas likewise include 
“Spiritual or penitential pieces without distinguishing them from surround- 
ing love-songs. Fifteen ofthe solo songs in Elizabeth Rogerss manuscript are 
marked “vocall lessons”. Songs also appear in lesson books for guitar and lute 
Pupils. 

Some manuscripts belonged to professional singers; others are anthologies 
made by or for music-lovers. The castrato Marc?*Antonio Pasqualini (1614- 
91l), for example, left a large number of his autograph volumes of cantatas to 
the family of his patron, Cardinal Antonio Barberini the younger (who died 
before him). Some ofthe scores ownedbyAndreaAdami (1663-1742),another 
papal singeranda memberofthe Arcadian Academy, have sumptuous bindings 
embossed with an Adami device, indicating his high economic status. A thick 
but visually far less impressive manuscript is the densely copied anthology 
owned in 17o3 by “The Right Honorable Henry Roper, Baron of Teynham.? 
It contains nearly 9o Italian cantatas and opera arias from 5. 164o-8o, some 
copied from published music. The bulk of sources surviving in manuscript， 
however are professional copies which may have been for the use of specialist 
Singers or made for interested collectors. Most Italian chamber cantatas Were 


7 Leopold,*Remigio Romano”s Collection of Lyrics”, p. 57. 

8 London, Lambeth Palace MS lo41 (Blountb; facs. in 了 . B. Jorgens (ed.), ElGUisp so, 160o-1675 (New 
Yorkand London, 1986-7), xi in G.J.. Callon (ed.), 9o79S Wit THeorbgo (Ca. 1650-1663) “Recent Researches 
in Music ofthe Baroque Era", 105 (Madison, WI, 20oo). London, British Library,Add. MS loo37 (Rogers); 
人 acs. in Jorgens (ed.), ENGUsA So19, 16oo-1675, ii ed.C.J. 上 Cofone (New York, 1975). 

9 NowParis,BibliothzqueNationalede France,Res.VmcMS77iitwasonceownedbyHenryPrunieres. 
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disseminated only in manuscript and never saw publication. This may be an 
indication of the exclusivity of the repertory or a _ recognition that few were 
qualified to perform them well. 

Printed music was largely destined for a commercial market of educated 
amateur performers. Between 16oo and 1664, nearly one hundred imprints of 
French zs de co appeared. These volumes were certainly not destined for 
the royal courb which commanded performances,notscores. In London,John 
Playford began a series of popular anthologies and tutors in 1651 that were 
revised and reprinted into the eighteenth century. Scores could also be pro- 
duced as "luxury” books that sought in their dedications the favours of old or 
nevw patrons. Fortunately, such prints sometimes became collectors: items, to 
Which we owe their survival as library copies. On a modest scale, occasional 
compositions could be printed singly, as commemorative Souvenirs: Heinrich 
Albert's'Alle die ihr freyen wole (All who wish to celebrate)), a short strophic 
Songinhomophonyforfive voices in celebration ofawedding,hasatitle-page， 
apageandahaljfofmusic, and the words for eight strophes, with a final page 
bearingdedicatorypoems.lo Morechambercantatas did begintoappearinprint 
in the latter part of the century, largely by composers with relatively indepen- 
dent careers who did not owe exclusive service, or their compositions, to their 
patrons. In 1682, the Bolognese music publisher Giacomo Monti indexed the 
112Vvolumeshehad published,ofwhich alittle overhalfwere sacred.:+ The cat- 
egoOry 'canZonette' listed fifteen items, including cantatas by Maurizio Cazzati 
(1616-78), Giovanni Maria Bononcini (i; 1642-78), Giovanni LegrenZi (1626- 
9o)andhispupil Giovanni Battista Bassani(c.165o-1716).Bycomparison,only 
abhandful of the more than 6oo cantatas by Alessandro Scarlatti (166o-1725) 
ever appeared in Print four ofthem in Bassani?s volumes of168o and 1682. 

Paintings often render quite accurate images of musical instruments. 
Singing, however, is typically shown in genre Scenes”, that is, realistic depic- 
tions that were subjectto allegorical interpretation. Although particularly cul- 
tivated in Dutch painting, genrescenesdrewuponacommonEuropean know]- 
edge ofemblems and parables.2 One Subject shows well-dressed youths and 
Shabbierfolkintaverns,innsandbrothels,with musicand drink. Bare-breasted 
women singing with fancily dressed men playing lutes, gambas or fiddles not 
only connoted excess and licentiousness, but together were Understood as a 
Scene from the Biblical parable of the prodigal son (then a common subject of 
School plays). Two paintings ofpeasant weddings from the 166osbythe Dutch 


10 H.Alberb Recpte 瑟 ey1UN-K2ISEOEJ HOCUzeiticpet BEpyet-Pyemde1 de25.. .ermtCH1i5t 加 太 Popjet .1004... 
DJsxlexz StageWU1 (Konigsberg, 165o); 伺 cs. in 92M 友 CHe GelegepeitsRo1tjos 让 OUeN (Stuttgart, 2001). 

11 Mischiati, zdic2 catalog1ie ViSidegli editomie brai7SiCa1italiazi pp.264-7o, items 66-8o. 

12 Austern, “For Love'sa good musician> 
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Painter Jan Molenaer have been shown to be related to a popular song Printed 
in 1622 that disapprovingly describes their riotously drunk celebrations with 
singing, gambling and dancing.The song "Boeren-Gezelschap:(The company 
ofpeasants") warns pious gentlemenand burghers to keep away.13 The caption- 
poem to a French engraving ofa sad-faced, well-dressed lutenist explains that 
he sings from lovesickness.As an emblem,the portrayal ofa man with a similar 
exXpression and clothing adds to the message of a painting such as Hendr 让 
Terbrugghen?s ZUte Playey 0U4 Sz9er (1628), in which the man with the lute 
turns his eyes Upward and away from the singing woman of easy Virtue who 
Stands athis shoulder. As in the case ofthe French lovesick lutenist, he may be 
thinkingnotofthesinger,butoftheonehetrulyloves.Thepaintingthus warns 
Women who are inclined to say'“no? notto drive men to more than playing on 
their lutes， 

Written descriptions ofsinging may be eye- or ear-Witness accoOUnts,SUch as 
entries in diaries, although these can tend to be uninformative. After hearing 
the king's mistress at a concert given at the home of the Master of the Mint 
in December 1674, John Evelyn simply noted in his diary that MIrs (Mary) 
KnightaformerpupilofHenry Lawes,'sung incomparably,and doubtless has 
the greatest reach ofany English woman; she had been lately roaming in Italy, 
and was much improved in that quality”. Scenes in plays, fiction and poems 
often offer more vivid portrayals. Jace ofNewberie byThomas Deloney (who in 
real life was a silk weaver and wrote broadside ballads) has a scene in a cloth 
包 ctory where the women who are carding and spinning sing a known folk 
ballad.!4 But imaginative writing often presents exaggerated stereotypes and， 
as in paintings, concisely drawn emblems. In English drama the balladmonger 
could be a comic figure Or one feared and despised.25 In a magical moment 
in Cervantes”s DOo1 QUixote (part 1, chap. 43), the guests at an inn， who have 
retired to their rooms, listen enraptured by a muleteers song, not knowing 
that the singer is really an Aragonese capbuleyo. A popular 7o74Ncio by Juan 
de Salinas, published in 16og, capitalises on the common association of music 
with seduction and on word-plays between making music and making love.It 
mustbereadfromanerudite perspective(Salinaswasuniversity-trained)rather 
than a populist one. “La moza gallega" (The girl ffom Galicia> has been taken 
advantage ofby aocito "que canta bonitoy tafie guitarra" (ayoung fellow who 
“Sings well and plays the guitar?), who had stopped atthe inn wphere she works. 
Weeping bitterly because he is about to leave without her, she appears to be a 


13 On Molenaers "Peasant Wedding (Museum of Fine Arts, Boston), see Weller, Ji Miej1se Molelae] 
Paitterofrthe_ Dutch Goldez 49qe, pp. 171-76. 

14 Smith, THpe 4coxstic Tord of Eapy Modemt BUGIUNtd, pp. 17o-73， 

15 Wiirzbach, THpe Rise oftje ENGIUSH Street Balad, p. 242. 
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Stereotypical warning to women notto believe the words oflove-songs.16 Her 
lament repeats the refrain line “ijMal haya quien fia de gente que pasaD (Voe 
to those who trust passers-by!); and just before he leaves, the traveller sings a 
different song refrain to her, "Isabel,no llores; no llores,amores: (JIsabel, don2t 
cryi don'tcry, mylove),towhich headds,'IfnowinyoureyesIseem tarnished， 
thereare others whoareworse'.!7 Duringherlament,the girldescribesherfirst 
SeXual experience in a text full oferotic double meanings. Seduced by singing， 
as it Were, She is trying to use the same means to retain the man?s attentions. 
She does not succeed with respect to him, but perhaps she has affected others 
Who have heard her song. As a self-satisfied recitation of a stereotyped male 
behaviour, the 7om4NCio warns against its own kind ofsong duplicitously, for 
it, too is intent on conquest. 

General discussions ofsingingalso tend to havelittle practicalapplication to 
performance. They can, however, reveal the social attitudes and anxieties that 
Were associated with both popular and literary music. It is not surprising that 
then, as now, popular singing - by Molenaers peasants or the Galician girl - 
Was often seen as dangerous, providing an impetus for moralistic discourse. 
Writing in 163o,the Italian essayist Grazioso Uberti describes Street Serenades 
as the cause of many evils 'that do not yield much good harmony”, especially 
When they cause jealous husbands to become angry: 


Behold, all ofa sudden, a relative comes out, or the husband; and even some- 
times the rival. Whoever it is makes a huge fuss and interrupts the concert. It 
gets noisy, it comes to arms. Sometimes rocks get thrown at the musicians， 
the instruments get dropped，with people running this way and that. Oh， 
what kind of beautiful effect do these serenades make?18 


To this Uberti contrasts a "bella serenata: that soothes the cares of a poor， 
Worried father. His examples represent two commonly encountered views of 
Secular music-making. In one, it is primarily a behaviour which either can be 
Socially disruptive and harmful, or can cement social harmony and keep those 
Who are performing out oftrouble. The otherviewjudges the effects of music 
as Sound, with its ability either to rouse or to soothe listeners and performers， 
as When a child falls asleep to the nurse”s song and the regular creak of its 
cradle.:9 Like Uberti, the Englishman Henry Peacham prefers to value music 
for its potential beneficial effects. 


16 “PensE queel amor -yfe que cantaba, / supiera rezado - tenerlo y guardarla” (1]. 25-8); J. de Salinas， 
Poestgs jz0110110s, ed. H. Bonneville (Madrid, 1987), PP. 1o9-13. 

17 From ]1. 91-7: 'y si me desdoras, - otros hay peores”. 

18 G. Uberti, CoNtyrasto MUsico, obea 必 Lettevole (Rome, 163o; repr. Lucca, 1991), PP. 136, 14o. 

19 Steinheuer， “Faye IC DO10N0TN02， 
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Ifall arts hold their esteem and value according to their effects, account this 
goodly science [ofmusic] notamong thenumber ofthose which Lucian placeth 
without the gates of hell as vain and unprofitable . . . it gives delight and ease 
to ourtravails,itexpelleth sadness and heaviness ofspirit, preserveth people in 
concord and amity, allayeth fierceness and anger, and lastly, is the best physic 
for many melancholy diseases.?29 


Like Peacham, Ubertialso expresses the worrythatan interestin musicmaybe 
“vainandunprofitable”.He considerswhethermusicisaseriousenough pastime 
forprofessional men ofdistinction and.I7avztas.After citing ahost ofexamples 
from antiquity, he concludes that music is Coiltzts Magista, ateacher ofwhat 
it means to be civilised. He also discusses whether, correspondingly, women 
Should sing and make music. A doctor devoted to music might seem merely 
neglectful of his profession; for a woman, however, music-making reflects on 
her honesty and chastity.”: Singing can exposea Woman to admiring gazesand 
the desires of others, but Uberti concludes that within the home it is honest 
recreation. 

Anumber of seventeenth-century prints and paintings show a young man 
withaluteand a (literate) woman ofhis class either singing or peering intently 
ather music. As an allegory of hearing, such a scene represents music-making 
as a form of communication and agreement, in addition to representing the 
pleasure of'true harmony. For Uberti, making music in itselfdoes notmakea 
woman Wanton,butwantonwomen- courtesans,forinstance-canusesinging 
andplayingtocharmanddeceive men.Thuswhenwomenareportrayed playing 
the lute, the instrument can often be read as an emblem of lust unless there 
is other evidence to suggestan alternative reading.22 As with the emblematic 
depictions ofpopular music-making,moralising images do more than suggest; 
they also assume an essentialist vievw of character in relation to social class that 
makes what the singer sings more or less immaterial. This “code” of musical 
communication is relatively simple. We need not know the melody of the 
entrancing Song heard atthe inn in Doxz QUixote. Its effect on the noble guests 
Upholdsthesocial order,becauseitissungbyacxapaleroandnotbythemuleteer 
the listeners think they are hearing. Itis thetransparency ofthese assumptions 
thatmakesitdifticultto bridgethe gap betweenseventeenth-century discourse 
aboutmusicand the music itself. Weneed nothearthesong ofthe Galician girl. 
She is now wanton, and so her melody will seduce. A trained voice, moreover， 
can add the deception of artifice to singing. For a moralist like the Dutchman 


20 In 7Tpe Co1tjjete Getiemajt chap. 11 (OfMusic); see H. Peacham, 7pe Cotjjete GeNte011 THe TU 太 
of or Timtes ON1d THe 4toF2itg 加 ozdoz ed.V.B. Heltzel (Ithaca, NY, 1962), p. 116. 

21 Uberti，Coztrasto NiC0O，pP. 67-73. For an English translation of this section，see Strunk，Sox1Ce 
Readillgs i1 Masic Histo Revised Editioz iv: THe Baroqgxe Era, pp. 85-7. 

22 Craig-Mcfeely, “The Signifying Serpent". 
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Jacob Cats (1577-166o) songs were even more "WwWicked' 这 they were well sung， 
Something he thought worse than reading bad books.”3 Fear of musics ability 
to seduce or corrupt its listeners was (indeed, is) not based just on aspects 
inherent in specific compositions themselves, but was inseparable from the 
COntext of a performance, the social value ofwhat was being sung,the sexand 
abilities of the singer or Singers, and the essential nature of the performing 
voice. It is Salinass clever, learned conceit that keeps “La moza gallega" from 
being a'“wicked song”: erotic, yes，but base, no. The greater the technique， 
the less the message is to be trusted; professional performance belongs to the 
ilusionistic (or deceiving) realm of the artful. 

“The Nightingale",an English ballad published as a broadside in 1633, puts 
Socialclassandsinginginasimpleperspective.?4Thecity'“gallantsrofHyde Park 
and Tottenham Court are invited to leave their usual haunts and to come and 
listen to the nightingale (stanza 1). CouUrtiers walking in the woods (Stanza 2) 
'fancy best / the nightingale?s Sweet breast as the bird strives to make "music 
fit for a king”. While the nightingale sings "jug, jug”, the ”prentices, in con- 
trast, Simply carry on, taking their pleasures in the same woods (stanZza 4). The 
nightingales song, performed as a refrain after each stanZa, does not itselfever 
change,buteach social classhasa differentrelation toit.Theupperclass attune 
their refined ears, and the gallants are to emulate them. For the lower orders， 
birdsong is as much a partofnature as their own mating instincts. Between the 
StanZas of the courtiers and the apprentices, however， 


The Citizens would fain 

hear Philomels sweet strain， 

but that they fear 

when they come there， 

the curious constant Note to heari; 
and therefore they refuse 

and will not use 

the woods ifthey can choose. 


The social analysis in this ballad is more than folk wisdom. We shall see in the 
nextpart ofthis chapterthatthe moral issuesattached to musicapplyexactlyto 
the increasinglycultured 'citizens oftheupperbourgeoisie,even to those who 
had risen to high ranks within the Roman Church or to families with newly 
Purchased titles of nobility. For them, high culture was a matter of making 
choices. Discussions of music-making as honest or dishonest recreation are 
aimed at them, not at "prentices. Such discussions also sought the definitions 


23 Kyrova, "Music in Seventeenth-Century Dutch Painting", p. 35. 

24 Simpson, THpe Byitisp Byoadside Balad ad 刻 Wasic, pp. 511-13; recorded by the Camerata Trajectina 
in Jacobg yal ECR OU DUAL So0195 of 太 e Code 49ge, Philips Classics, CD 442 624-2 (1994). There is also a 
Setting ofthe same tune in Elizabeth Rogerss Virginal Book. 
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and limits of gentility - that is, the extent to which their social betters could 
orSshould beemulated - with differentarenas and boundaries for 'honesbe men 
and for virtuous women. Peacham warns against excessive addiction to trivial 
pursuits. With regard to music-making, he restrictsa gentleman to “no more... 
than to sing your part sure and at the first sight withal to play the same Upon 
your viol or the exercise of the lute, Privately, to yourself .2 In so doing, one 
might develop the assured ear of a courtier, or at least protect oneself from 
behaving in public like a prodigal son. 


Edocatioz oety CQNd SO1I 


Men of letters such as Uberti and Evelyn, and the proliferation of learned 
academies and salons, were the crest of a wave of increasing literacy that had 
beguninthepreviouscentury.Bythemiddle ofthe sixteenth century,theteach- 
ing of Latin grammar, dialectics and rhetoric had been adapted to instruction 
in modern ljanguages in new petty and grammar Schools, colleges and charity- 
endowed institutions. Although education differed from country to country， 
theaims ofthe newestablishments had much in common.“Founded,endovwed， 
administered,and staffed bythe notable bourgeoisie,these schools,concludes 
George Huppert, “were to accomplish what wealth alone could not': they were 
to teach the bourgeois to live nobly”.26 

Accompanying the new literacy was a movement to transform poetry in 
modern ljanguages through emulation of Classical literature. In France, the 
debates of a literary group called the Plkiade produced Joachim Du Bellay?s 
De1jexce et istatioz de 人 atgue jatfoye (Defence and 刘 ustration of the 
French language?) in 1549. It argued that French could become a vehicle for 
Serious,eXxpressive poetry by followingancientmodels - as Italian Renaissance 
poets had already done -and by becoming 'iustrated” (that is, adorned) with 
Classical figures of speech. A similarly inspired movement influenced poetry 
in every modern ljanguage, which directly affected secular song. In France, the 
7OX de we transformed into the az de co. In Italy, the already-achieved Lati- 
nate Style was deemed 'classic, or worse, "pedantic>，so modern poets exper- 
imented with increasing knowledge of ancient Greek. The Plkiade and Greek 
varieties of forms and mixed metres led Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1638) to 
newy gracefully deft Italian lyrics. Musical settings of his verses would deter- 
mine the break between sixteenth-century canZonettas in music and those of 
the seventeenth century.2 In Spain, Classical erudition led to difficultand her- 
metic poetry by writers such as Luis de GongorayArgote (1561-1627) and the 


25 Peacham, 7Ne Comtjlete Gexztiem011 ed. Heltzel, p. 112. 
26 Huppert, Zes goz01Geo1IeNttiSHoNO1125  P. 60. 
27 Assenza, Za CQ1ZO1etta dx171570 41615,pp. 67-8. 
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literary sect of the cxlteraz0s,28 whose poems did not lend themselves well to 
musical enhancement. The ideas ofthe Plkiade influenced Martin Opitz, who 
modernised German poetry with his Bycj yo der Dexkcpex Poeterey (Book on 
German poetry", 1624). Heinrich Alberbe Andreas Hammerschmidt and com- 
posers at the court of Dresden from Caspar Kittel (16o3-39) to Constantin 
Dedekind (16z8-1715) all set his poems to music. 

Subjects such as eloquence (elocxtio) and elocution (7oz2Wttiatio), further- 
more, Which were not new to Humanistic education, were also now brought 
to bear on the vernacular. Eloquence derived from the use of rhetorical figures 
of speech. Highly “eloquente texts, such as Elizabethan and Jacobean poems， 
needed effective elocution, or delivery, in order for listeners to grasp their fig- 
uresand make senseofthem.Tothis sameend,al993 bookbyRobertTofttries 
to teach modern singers to deliver the poetic tropes and figures that'educated 
people in early seventeenth-century England, including singers, would have 
studied?.2? When the early Italian monodists so strongly emphasised how the 
mew music should deliver words,they weretalking about musical 丸 7o71UItt4O 
for the new Italian poetry. 

Butjustas some poems in Italian, French,and English were set with scrupu- 
lous attention to their musical delivery, there were also quantities of poems 
Written to fit pre-existing music. These contrafacta existed within single gen- 
res, SUch as the az de cox1, the broadside ballad or the German strophic Zied， 
Or across genres (e.g., Caccinis solo song Amarilli, mia bella” rendered in four 
Parts to a Dutch texb.3" Writing poetry to already existing music also crossed 
language barriers, high and low genres of song, and the secular and religious 
Spheres.Acourtlyariabecameapopularaxda; aFrench popularsongaGerman 
chorale;aSpanishtuneaFrench azdeco.31Theabilityto compose contrafacta 
wasausefultalentinthesalonsofParis,wheretheenjoymentofairswasahighly 
Social form of entertainment. As Lisa Perella notes: 


Creating words for music was a “divertissement similar to many games (jeux?) 
inthesalon.Writingcoxbletkforazs(additionalversesforpre-existing melodies) 
was apparentlya popular pastime, one often depicted in contemporary fiction- 
alized portrayals . . . Indeed, the composition of these song texts provided a 
vehicle for social mobility.3” 


28 Its manifesto was the Ziberz0Us de emuditiozezoeticx(1611)byLuis Carrilloy Sotomayor(1583-161o). 

29 To 人 ft，“7T?01e 如 ) MUsicRe 如 如) jazt p. 1o. Toft's approach needs to be balanced by Fischlin，“The 
了 Performance Context ofthe English Lute Song”, PP. 49-55. 

30 See Rasch, "The Editors of the Ziye sebtieme". For the broader fortunes of Caccinirs song, see also 
Carter '“Giulio Caccinis 474710 Mia el 

31 Thelastcaseis documented in Durosoir,Z2aizdecor et Emalce,p.8o,with respectto PierreGukdron's 
“Lepremier jour que je veP 人 fom his second book of4zrxs de coxy (1612). 

32 Perella，'Bknigne de Bacilly and the Recyeil des 06s beatX Ye15，GU1 OU est MIN 0 Cupt of 1661?， 


PP. 247-50. 
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Other kinds of'borrowing” between song repertories included translations of 
SOng texts from one ljanguage to another, or the use ofa metric model to create 
anuUnrelated text(e.g.,Dutch to German, or German to Danish). Some ofthese 
Songtranslationshavebecomeclassicsofpoetryintheirownlanguages.Textual 
COntrafacta, however, could also be sung to melodies different from the tunes 
oftheir models. 

In short, everyone in the seventeenth century with a pretence to culture 
versified in his orher native tongue. Many were prolific,many facile. For some， 
their sheaves of poems represented pastimes to be shared with like-minded 
friends;i others sought with them noble patronage and entry to higher social 
levels.33 Poetising was also seen as a Waste of time. Jonathan Dewald notes 
“the appearance of a new Social type in seventeenth-century Paris, the young 
man of good family whose love of poetry had drawn him out of respectability 
and into a literary career.34 Few sought publication，which was to expose 
Oneself to public scrutiny or，worse, to accusations of intent to gain. Thus 
many collections of poetry and, similarly, of poetry for music were Printed 
posthumously or asacommon phrase putit "atthe insistence ofothers". Peter 
Walls has observed that 'the vast majority of poetry set in the [English] lute- 
Song volumes is anonymous, and it seems that lyrics may have been given to 
composers by people whose social status meant that they would have been 
embarrassed by any publicity their literary efforts might have brought.37 Yet 
there was Some kind of market for, and even respect for，poetry to be set 
to music: texts for 41s de coxy, for instance, appeared in Benigne de Bacilly?s 
“collection of the most beautiful poems set to music” of 1661, and those for 
Italian cantatasappearedin posthumouspublications oftheirauthors”collected 
Verse. Poems were produced in a wealth of genres: heroic and satirical epics; 
Pithy distichs and epigrams; freer lyric verse such as the Italian madrigal and 
canZonettai German poems with numerous strophes.The Englishman Thomas 
Campion, who was both poetand composer, took the trouble to note that one 
of his songs was in the form of a Sapphic ode, and defended his short airs by 
comparing them to the poetic genre of the epigram (of which he published a 
WwWholeboolo.“Lighe poems,satiric poems,classicforms such asthesonnet and 
experimentalverseallresulted in differentsortsofmusical settings.Theintense 
production of poetry during the entire seventeenth century is the necessary 

33 In TheTyz 太 ofoxr7Tzes(1638),however, Henry Peacham declaredq,*Ihavenever gained onehalfpenny 
by any dedication [ofa book] Ihave ever made . . . So thatI would wish no friend of mine in these days to 
make further use of English poesy than in epitaphs, emblems, or encomiastics for friends.” See Peacham， 
THe Comtblete Getiemi01l ed. Heltzel, p. 192. 

34 471toc7Uatic Exberie1ce QUd he O17191105 ofModemt Citye, p. 177. 

35 Walls，'London，16o3-49?，p. 289. Dewald, 47istocratic Exjeriexce Qtd he O119105S of Mode7t CHL- 


te, pp. 182-5, also cites evidence of the importance in France of the distinction between writing and 
publication . 
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context for much of the diversity and quantity of secular vocal music of the 
time. 

Education also broughtlike-minded mentogether.Ihavealready mentioned 
Heinrich Albert (16o4-51), a man from a family of civic officials who read law 
andwasasoldier beforehe choseto beamusician. In 1645 he published twelve 
Short vocal trios with basso continuo Under the title MsSicaLiscHe KZ7OS-ENtte 
(A musical pumpkin-arbour), which referred to a sort of pumpkin pergola 
under which he and his friends in Konigsberg wrote short poems (Sjp7cjpe) 
on the feetingness of life as they watched the vegetation change with the 
Seasons.36ThatAlberespartsongs were notintended for popularconsumption 
is apparent in external aspects of his publications. Each piece in his first four 
volumes of47iezp odeyr Melodeye1 (1638-41)bearsaLatin title.Albertsetthefirst 
StanZza of "Mein Urtheil widerrith es mir (My judgement disagrees with me7) 
in just eleven bars.37 It takes all of its eleven strophes, however, for the poem 
to bear out its Latin caption 'Jllicitum frustra Venus improba vexat amorem” 
(Vanton Venus stirs up illicit love in vain7). In Parisian salons and in Italian 
and German-language academies, the titled mixed with educated commoners 
ofhigh social standing.This was particularly the case in those major European 
Centres, SUch as the Republic of Venice or the free city of Hamburg, that had 
no cOUIt in the technical sense, but where academies or similar gatherings of 
the cultured could provide the 'society" in which chamber singing ofa literary 
nature could be enjoyed.Oneexample is the Venetian Accademia degli Unisoni 
ofGiulio Strozzi,atwhich some ofthe performancesbyBarbara StrozZi(1619- 
77) would have taken place. 

Against this rising tide of educated commoners, old noble families sought 
to distinguish themselves from their social inferiors. Despite the increasingly 
literate population, in France one mark of distinction remained the ljanguage 
itself, with the best French usage determined not only by the vocabulary but 
also bythe manner ofspeaking heard at court. It was inculcated in aristocratic 
households, in the bosom of the family, along with proper gender roles and 
the distinctive skills such as etiquette and foreign languages thatwereessential 
for social interaction among peers. The very wealthy placed their sons as pages 
in the households of their social superiors with this kind of acculturation in 
mind.38 Noble youths who boarded at colleges and academies were attended 


36 Msicaliscpe KbS-ENtte (Konigsberg，1645; Tepr.， Stuttgart，2001); ed JJ M.， Miiller-Blattau， 
“Birenreiter Editions”， 6o9 (Kassel and Basle, 1932). Selections have been recorded by Cantus Colln on 
Deutsche Harmonia Mundi HM/IOM 9o6-z (1988). 

37 Ed.E. Bernoulli in "Denkmailer der Deutscher Tonkunsb i/12 (Wiesbaden, 1958),no. 16A (no. 16B is 
aversion for two sopranos and continuo). 

38 In France, pages appear to have been maintained by their own 人 包 milies, not by their patrons. Louis 
XIV had 76 royal pages in 1669,and 9l in 168o. 
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by private tutors who could teach skills not oftered in institutional curricula， 
including writinginthevernacular,dancing,musicalperformance,fencingand 
drawing.Duringthecourse ofthe century,instruction inthese subjectsbecame 
increasingly available in colleges themselves. 

Attheend ofthe sixteenth century, the social and linguistic divide between 
the nobility of the sword and the educated classes became a matter of pub- 
lic polemics and was well entrenched by the mid seventeenth century.39 This 
divide was reinforced by the founding of separate academies for noble sons 
that emphasised military curricula and which were intended to counterbal- 
ance the increasing roles of the so-called nobility of the robe'” in govern- 
ing the state. Riding, fencing and dancing formed the "trivium> of studies 
in most French academies，well fortified with the kind of geometry use- 
名] in siege warfare. The first in France was founded in 1594.42 In 1036， 
a_ year after Cardinal Richelieu created the Academie Francaise，he estab- 
lished the Academie Royale for 'the young nobility”. Its programme included 
history and biography alongside the usual subjects with military applica- 
tions. The proliferation of such academies in France was centralised under 
the 910N4 ccOer in 168o. In Germany，the earliest Collegium Illustre in 
Tibingen was quicklyfollowedin 1598 bythe Mauritianum in Kassel,founded 
by the Landgrave Moritz of Hessen，patron of Heinrich Schiitz (from the 
beginning, it taught noble pages and the boys of the cajjelia togethenD. For 
nobles attempting to maintain their class, then, learning for its own Sake was 
not especially encouraged， except for sons who would pursue ecclesiastical 
Careers， 

It is easy to see that the musical tastes ofthese nobles might differ from the 
obsessions of those immersed in rhetorical invention and modern poetry. An 
early example of music for the military caste comes from two musical prints 
of 16o5 and 16o7 by the professional soldier， “gentleman? and amateur viol 
player, Tobias Hume. 'Idoe not study Eloquence”, he wrote to his readers in 
both volumes, "or professe Musicke,although Idoelove Sence,and affect Har- 
mony. My Profession being, as my Education hath beene, Armes, the onely 
efteminate part of mee, hath beene Musicke; which in me hath beene alwaies 
Generous, because neuer Mercenarie." In addition to a “Souldiers Song” and 
an ode to tobacco ("Tobacco, tobacco, / sing Sweetly for tobacco, / Tobacco 
is like love), he wrote a programmatic and descriptive 'Hunting Song to be 
Sung to the Bass-ViolD which“was sung before two Kings, to the admiring 


39 Dewald, 47zstocratic Exjperieytce 0Nd the O1719105 of Modemt Cxlttye, pp. 192-8, also sees this divide as the 
divergence of personal writing (on the part ofnobles) from formal (by the educated). 
40 Motley, O1 Becomilg 4.Petcz 47istocya chap. 3. 
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of all brave Huntsmen2?.4: The Italian poet Giovanni Filippo Apolloni was a 
Widely posted professional soldier before he was seriously wounded and had 
to change careers. He became a courtier and court librettist who nonetheless 
hated court politics, which he expressed in several satirical texts for cantatas. 
As for dancing,it is well known that social dancing in the noble style became 
increasingly important during the century, reaching its height at the French 
royal courtand Spreading to major and minor courts across Europe. Although 
around 16oo there were singers ofnoble birth who performed professionally - 
FrancescoRasiinFlorenceand Mantuacomestomind-inthecourseofthecen- 
tury,thefigureofthenobleman as poet-singergavewayto themoreachievable 
ideal ofthe excellent dancer. 


Patyro14Ie 


Nobles broughtup more to lead cavalry and dance than to write poetry could 
with ample resources still cultivate the arts in a distinctive manner, that is， 
through patronage. High-ranking nobles with private chapels could call upon 
their singers for secular entertainments. Castratos closely associated with the 
Baroque cantata in Rome, such as Marc?Antonio Pasqualini or Andrea Adami 
(both mentioned earlierm), were in the first place singers in the pope”s Private 
chapel. As the best church and chamber singers alike increasingly began to 
appear in theatrical entertainments, the situation reversed. When the alto- 
castrato Siface (Giovanni Francesco Grossb) was taken on by the Duke of 
Modena in 1679 for his operatic and chamber singing, he was given a nom- 
inal appointment in the Duke;s private chapel. 

A well-endowed household without a Private chapel could still include 
musically able servants or retainers. The amateur model is provided by the 
third Lord North, who employed a professional organist in his household in 
Cambridgeshire. His grandson Roger North recalled that the "old Lord had 
the [music] masters” set his poetry, "and then his grandchildren, my sisters， 
must sing them2”. The household made music together three or more times a 
Week, with the sisters accompanied by "the servants of parade, as gentleman 
Ushers,and the steward,and the clerk ofthe kitchen>.Consortsongs with viols 
as Well as keyboard and instrumental music were Specifically composed for 
these occasions,especially for performance in an outdoor pavilion thelord had 
constructed.42 Roger North recollected how, in the course of the seventeenth 


41 工 Hume, 7Tpe First Pait of4y1es: Petcj Polish ad Others (London, 16o5; repr. 1969), and Cabjptaize 
es Poetica1l MMSsicRle (London, 16o7; repr. 1977); ed. S. Jones, "Prattica musicale", 2 (Winterthur, 198o). 
The preface and song texts are given in Doughtie (ed.), Zics omt BlGLisp 4i7s, pp. 197-9,284-5,287-9. 

42 See Roger Norths "Notes of me' in Wilson (ed.), Roger Nor 太 OU WMSic, pp. 9-123; See also Strunk， 
SOWCe Readil9S 说 WUSIC istom Revised Ediot iv: THe Ba109We BE, PP. 89-92. 
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century, there came to be less and less music-making at home, as his peers and 
their children gravitated to London and became accustomed to hearing profes- 
Sional concertsandmusicofadifficultyamateurscouldnotmaster. Households 
with many professional musicians in service usually had them as retainers OF 
tutors,who lived separately.The English composer Henry Lawes,forexample， 
taughtthe children ofthe Earl ofBridgewater,to whom helater dedicated sev- 
eral volumes of music. The most active patrons ofvocal chamber musicusually 
also had regular channels to poets,composersand even music copyists. Beyond 
this, one can also find expenses for the long-term training ofsingers as well as 
payments for such minor but necessary items as music paper and replacement 
Strings. 

From the sixteenth century on, then, despite the courtly ideal of a noble 
Singer-poet,thehistory ofsecularsonginthehandsofnobles becomesahistory 
more of patronage than of practice,involving the cultivation and maintenance 
of professional singers, male and female. Coupled with the tendency of couUrt 
records to predominate in the surviving documentary sources, and with the 
prominence ofcourt composers,this phenomenon has led to alopsided vision 
of secular music in the seventeenth century, making this music seem almost 
CO-eXxtensive with aristocratic culture, even though an academy education and 
COUrt culture in itself did not particularly encourage vocal chamber perfor- 
mance. In courts, furthermore: it is difficult to discern performers” duties 7 
CNMeE1 as Opposed to their singing in various kinds of court spectacle, such as 
plays, masques and ballet. We usually do not know how much cpamzper music 
was actually commanded by individuals such as the Duke of Savoy, the Duke 
of Saxe-VWeimar,orthe Princess ofRossano. In this regard,itis also difficultto 
match surviving scores to documented or hypothetical chamber performances 
at COUTb Or even to place them within the extended libraries of music copied 
for certain patrons. Gordon Callon reports an exXcerpt from a letter of 1619 
that describes three stages of one post-prandial entertainment for a gathering 
of nobles and diplomats (all men). First，the musicians of the Queen of 
England oftered "french singinge" (music not specified). In another space, the 
menheardan'Irish harpp,avioll,andmr.Lanyer,excellentlysinging&playinge 
on the lute”. This was followed by a play presented in a third chamber.43 人 
comic depiction of entertainment in royal chambers is Marc-Antoine Char- 
PentiersZesziaisi1s de Yersatilles (H.48o) ffom theearly 168os.44 The figures of 
La Musique and La Conversation argue with each other, because Conversation 


43 Sir Gerrard Herbertto Sir Dudley Carleton, 24 May 1619, quoted in N. Lanier, THpe Comtjjete TD1Rs， 
ed. G.J. Callon, "Boethius Editions", 11 (Hereford, 1994), P. X. 

44 Ed.R. Blanchard (Paris, 1974); recorded on CHpazjpettiej: Lesziaisiys de Teysailles, Les Arts Florissants， 
Erato o63o14774-2 (1996). 
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cannot stop talking, much to Musique”s exasperation. Comus tries to Soothe 
things with chocolate and wine, jams and pastries. Le Jeu (Gaming) tries to 
divert them with cards, dice, backgammon and chess, but Musique demands 
Silence and Conversation chocolate, which shuts her up, but only for a short 
while. 

Noblewomen could retain female singers in their households.The mores of 
the time also looked the other way when noblemen courted and kept women 
Singers- butnot on their palace rolls. Novw, as then, we are reliant on rumour 
and the occasional lawsuit to know about 'illicie relationships, and we can 
only speculate on whether the mostfamous women chamber singers ofthe age 
werehonestlysupported,hadanafifairortwothatitwould havebeenfoolish to 
refuse,or werein factcourtesans.Atcourtandinthelargernoblehouseholds,it 
was common to provide women singers with suitable husbands. Some women 
continued to perform after marrying; others appear to have retired. In the first 
third of the century, singers of renown such as Adriana Basile and Leonora 
Baroni were, like their sixteenth-century coUnterparts, typically heard only in 
Private performances, of which there are few reports. After the 163os, opera 
provided more public opportunities for women singers to be heard and seen 
(and also gossiped aboutb). 

The patronage of chamber singing was thus an aristocratic activity with 
multiple motivations - the conspicuous consumption expected of the class， 
the expectation of having the means for domestic music-making, concerts OF 
lovers on command, and, in some cases, the desire to foster Specific kinds of 
rareormodern music. In mostinstances,the music thatwas sung on command 
Was newWly Written Or at least recent. In this，patronage varied little in the 
Seventeenth century ffom the practices of the sixteenth. 


Repertories 


Theenormous variety of secular music in the seventeenth century drew on the 
even Wider range of contemporary verse forms and poetic styles. In each lin- 
guistic region,however, repertories wereon the whole quitelocal. Repertories 
coming under cross influences were also local phenomena, such as the English 
andFrenchtunesinGermanandDutchpopularsong,ortheinterestofOxford- 
London composers in French and Italian artmusic. Within vocal repertories,it 
Was the character of pieces thatwas generally recognised, rather than technical 
aspects of musical composition. Designations like cl2o7Netta and ct 好 如，OF 
even Ce, Were loose. Furthermore, while the Florentine Stile 7azj7eseltxti0 
remained one of the defining styles of the period, emphasis on it by modern 
historians has obscured popular music, the continuation and transformation of 
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Songsaccompanied bylute and guitar, the cultivation ofduets,trios and larger 
ensembles with varying kinds of instrumental participation, and also social 
Partsongs. Little falls readily into genres, a word that implies distinctions of 
taxonomythatdid notworrythosewhosangorheard gleesand serenatas.45 The 
word 'Trepertories, moreover, implies sets of individual compositions shared 
by definable populations of performers and listeners; but except for a patron 
trying to keep his Private musicas exclusive as possible, evidence to match spe- 
cific repertories to classes ofsingers,oreven to individuals, is hard to come by 
and is largely anecdotal. This chapter on non-theatrical secular vocal music can 
of necessity discuss only a few principal categories ofmusic for singing, rather 
than complete repertories, and does not venture into Unsettled questions of 


typology. 


PobzUia7 So19 


With elegies, sad songs,and mourning lays， 
While Craig his Kala would to pity move， 
Poor brainsick manl! he spends his dearest days; 
Such silly rhyme cannot make women love. 
Morice, who sight ofnever savw a book， 
With a rude stanza this fair Virgin took. 
(William Drummond of Hawthornden) 


Perhaps the wickedest of"wicked songs,to use Jacob Catss phrase, were pop- 
ular songs, although those who objected to them were more concerned with 
their subjects -love,lovesicknessand goodthighs-and the situations in which 
they were sung, than with particular musical attributes. Singers and singing 
may be seductive, but no melody more so than any other. Moreover it is diffi- 
cult to know much about most of the tunes that were in the oral repertory at 
a given moment. Modern research can Sometimes match formulas or tunes in 
Surviving 'folk' music to historical song texts, as has been the case with several 
Elizabethan ballads. Sometimes popular tunes were incorporated into notated 
polyphonic pieces and thus preserved. Conversely, a melody from composed 
polyphony could become popular and take on an existence independent of its 
original setting.Anairthat Marc-Antoine Charpentier wroteforaMoliere play 
became a French noal, known in English as the Christmas carol "Bring a torch， 


45 Acatalogue of1662 for the Venetian music publisher Alessandro Vincenti (Mischiati, 7zdic2 catajog 订 7 
ELViSidegli editoxie brai7lUSiCaliitaliati pp.213-41) lists the following “genres among the title-pages of 
published vocal music with chitarrone, theorbo, harpsichord, Spanish guitar "or other similar instrument: 
CQ1iE，CQ1NZO11Ete，CONCE1 瑟 Cial0gHi TecitatpnD MU01UG01 SCHe12D SCe2i 7ecitathi Unaccompanied polyphonic 
madrigals are listed in a separate section. Some titles, however, are clearly old stock. 
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Jeanette Isabelle".46 Tunes re-used with new texts could change function， go 
人 from the street to the stage, 人 fom profane to religious sentiment. Some of 
the most re-used melodies were notunique tunes atall, but melodic formulas 
to Standard harmonic patterns. As in any other period, we also find popular 
Songs With music of a kind associated with dancing, oractual dance-songs.The 
puritanically minded could doubly fault these. 

Seventeenth-century Spanish 7omiMNCes illustrate the elusiveness of popu- 
lar singing. In the sixteenth century, 707M0NCes and ViaNctcos had diversified 
from the expressive range and styles of their earlier courtly existence. The 
Sung, narrative 707101CEs retained a tradition of chivalric love Stories, but also 
came to incorporate more popular language and characters. The nevwv 7o7t01Ce， 
as characterised by Louise Stein， “developed its broad appeal through refer- 
ence to the everyday and the true-to-life. The popular borrowed element may 
be an entire pre-existent tune, a refrain，or simply a popular saying，rustic 
exXpression, or topic from popular lore.247 Such elements moved across generic 
and social barriers. A _ court composer could work a commonly known tune 
into a polyphonic arrangement; the arrangement might then be inserted into 
a play - perhaps with altered text - and given a new, oral diffusion. Stein 
notes that 'the best songs of this repertory” that have survived are mostly in 
manuscriptcollectionsfrom thefirsthalfoftheseventeenth centuryand are by, 
or arranged by, coUrt composers. Numerous prints and reprints of their texts 
Prove their popularity. Jack Sage reports that 'thousands of so-called 7o7tzi1tces 
for three to six voices and accompaniment are extant and makes the observa- 
tion that ballad texts sometimes appear with symbols for guitar chords over 
the words.48 Strummed guitars could have accompanied solo performances 
Or reinforced the harmony of a vocal ensemble, whether that harmony Was 
generated "by ear or from notated parts. The many 7o741NCes Sung in plays 
Staged in the public comales of Madrid would have been heard accompanied 
by a group of guitars, presumably with a number of stanZzas that would make 
them more like lyric songs than narrative ballads. In the typical manner of 
popular music，both “traditional and newly composed tunes persisted and 
Were disseminated in the same way, becoming one and the same repertory， 
WwWhether they were performed as tunes only or With improvised or Written-Out 
Parts. 


46 Hitchcock, “Marc-Antoine Charpentiers Vocal Chamber Music', p. 58. 

47 Stein, 90o195 of Mortalk， Dialogxes of the Gods, pp. 46-9. Fifty sources of Spanish secular music are 
cataloguedinherAppendixI(pp.354-6o),including nine cawxzcioxzeros. SeealsoJ. Etzion (ed.),THe "CuzCcioze10 
lesSabloza1a2(CriticalEditio2) (London, 1996). 

48 “Romance,i Spain?, in S. Sadie and J. Tyrrell (eds), THpe Nem GTove Dictiota1J OFM2Sic CNG MMSICIGNS: 
Revised BEditio1，29 Vols (London, 2ooo), xxi: 571-3. For other discussion and music examples, see Hill， 
及 ONLN MOo1O0d CON 如 ONQ Obe1G 广 友 ee Circles a1001d Ca1dit01AMoNtalto,i 69-75 (and EXx. 3-3， 3-4). 
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LiketheSpanishyomzijlcesdisseminated in 如 jiegyossyeltos,thewordstoEnglish 
Street ballads have been preserved in printed broadsides and broadsheets. Bal- 
ladmongers sold their sheets in the open air, singing newly written texts to a 
repertory ofcommon tunes. The balladmongerin Brathwait's TYNizMi2ies (1631) 
has 'one tune in store that will indifferently serve for any ditty . . . His workes 
are lasting-pasted monuments upon the insides of Country Alehouses ... He 
Stands much upon Stanza?s, which haltand hobble as ljamely as that one legg?d 
Cantorthatsings them.?49 In their heyday, theseephemeral ballads were much 
disparaged,butbyaround the middle ofthe seventeenth century, ballads iftnot 
balladeers were received with greater acceptance.?2 Indeed it appears that in 
the course of the period, the street-ballad went from being Primarily a living 
Practice to becoming a subgenre of written Verse, to be collected and anthol- 
ogised. (Samuel Pepys's continuation ofJohn Selden?s collection forms one of 
the great legaciesi it is now in Magdalene College, Cambridge.) The banning 
ofpublic ballad-singing during the Commonwealth (from 1649) no doubthas- 
tenedthissecondarydevelopment.Newtunes,however, continuedto beadded 
to the repertory, so that a theatrical song by Purcell might quickly be reborn 
as a political parody.? Ballads made up about tworfifths of the songs in the 
1728 Beqgga1jxs Obera,sungalongside more modern music by composers such as 
Purcell, Handel and Giovanni Bononcini. Musical broadsheets also existed in 
other countries. In many German-speaking areas, FUUIUGtter with songs are as 
often devotional or morajlistic as satirical or newsworthy and thus are notpre- 
dominantly secular. Obviously secular broadsheets, however, appear in Dutch 
genre paintings set in inns Or With peasants. They can be seen, for example, in 
Six paintings byAdriaen van Ostade (161o-85). 于 

ThesingingofItalian ottzve7iieisoneimprovised genreofpopularmusicfor 
Which there existboth historical and modern traces.Rhymed,eight-line ottxvax 
7 StanZas With eleven syllables in each line are “made up on the spot. The 
StanZas are Sung freely to recitation formulas rather than to distinct tunes of 
fixed melodicor metric character.Theliteraryand oraltraditions ofsung ottave 
1711e are COnsistently 这 obscurely intertwined from the fourteenth century UP 
to Giambattista Marino”s lengthy 4doxze (1623), the last major literary epic to 
provide material for the ?byovisato1. Other poetic epics that were and con- 
tinued to be sources of stories and characters were Ariosto?s OUatdo jyioso 
(1516) and Torquato Tasso”s GeWsajejtMie Liberat (1581). Giovanni Kezich 


49 A. H. Lanner (ed), 4 Citical EdioU OF Ricpard Bratyaits “THizies (New York and London， 
1991)，pP. 151-2. For later collections，including Pepyss，see <http://emc.english.ucsb.edu/ballad_ 
Project/index.asp>. 

50 Wiirzbach, THe Rise of 如 e BILL Sbeet BaUad, p.250. 

51 Spink (ed.), THpe BacpEL BistomDy oFMasic zz B1itat iii: THe Sevexzteexz 太 CexztxjJ, PP. 3-13. 

52 Brednich, Die ZiedbpxBlizistiR il FUUIOUttdesT5.015 7. Ja0tder 洗 ,ichap. 8,and see p. 321. 
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argues that the popular practice that we know of from historical evidence 
developed along with increasing literacy in rural Italy in the Sixteenth cen- 
tury, but it divided from - or was denied - new Sources by the climate of the 
Counter-Reformation. Improvising poets from the countryside or the moun- 
tains, however, were broughtto courtduring the seventeenth century,and the 
following century saw “an explosion of the art of improvised poetry” among 
commoners and educated academicians alike.53 Singing narratives in ottav4 
7M0 COntinued well into the twentieth century and has its echoes in Italy even 
today. 

Thez7zooyears ofa continuous practice ofsung poeticimprovisation in Italy is 
of particular interestfor seventeenth-century musicbecause ofthe non-metric， 
recitational nature ofsinging ottxve and the question of its relationship to the 
rise of Florentine monody. Furthermore, notated models for singing ottxave 
appear in late sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century SOUrces of solo Vocal 
music.(Thesepresenta freely declamatorystyle,butonemorefixedin itsrhyth- 
micnotationthanonehearsfrom modern-dayimprovisers.)Newcompositions 
With several ottave written out in variation also appear in vocal anthologies of 
thefirsthalfofthe Seicento. In 1965 Paul Collaer suggested thatfolktraditions 
had served as a ready inspiration for the 'inventors” of yecitay cotajzdo.34 John 
Walter Hill has more recently summarised the attempts to connect the rise 
of early Baroque Florentine and Roman solo singing to late sixteenth-century 
musical formulas (4Nie) for reciting poetry, albeit to the urban music of Naples 
and Rome, not to the music of peasants.55 Kezich>s overvievw of improvised 
ottxye 71Me SUpports Hillxs line of investigation, since we cannot presume that 
oral tradition in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries constituted a purely 
'folk' practice, much less imagine that such Practice would have been adopted 
directly by scholars searching for models ofancient Greek monody.56 Rather， 
by the later sixteenth century, the 'oral tradition? was probablyalready a setof 
diversified practices that permeated Italian society so that whatever Was heard 


53 开 ezich, Tboe 帮 cotadili, pp. 115-18. In his chap. 4, Kezich also offers a useful social history of the 
Ottava 7210. 

54 Collaer,'"Lyrisme baroqueettradition populaire”;Agamennone, “Cantar Pottava>,pp.187-8. Musical 
transcriptions ofperformances recorded between 1964and 1984are in Kezich,7zjpoe 帮 coztaditz pp.201-18. 
Agamennones musical model for each quatrain consists of two line pairs. The first line descends from a 
Tecitation tone to the tonic followed by a second line ending on the step above the tonic. The third line 
ends on the fifth scale degree or a similar open tone, followed bythe lastline, which closes to the tonic. In 
each quatrain, the first line is typically the longest, the second shorter, the third the shortest; the final line 
approximates the second in duration. Melismatic line closures appear to be the norm. 

55 Hill, Romzi7t Moxzod Cattztz, ad Obexad 廊 oNl e Cycles a10014 CU1QNQL MONtalto, pp. 6o-65. 

56 Kezichys view CTboe 刀 coztadili pp. 35, 1o7-9) is that cta7 ottxye was adopted by street entertainers 
and wandering minstrels towards the end ofthe Middle Ages and became a courtly and classicised genre in 
theurban centres ofthe earlyRenaissance. Ivano Cavalliniexploresin his“Sugliimprovvisatoridel Cinque- 
Seicento" the contextoutofwhich 'the newimprovisersemerged towardstheend ofthe sixteenth century， 
tying their strophic performances to ostinato bass patterns. 
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in Neapolitan villas sounded different from ottxye in public hostelries of the 
Tuscan Maremma. 

Thereisalsothequestion ofaccompaniment.None ofKezich?shistorical wit- 
nesses from the seventeenth century on mentions the presence ofinstruments 
orsingingin parts;noristhisapparentin photographicevidenceofmore recent 
performing practices. The social aspect of cajzta7 ottave in the countryside, in 
人 fact lies in contests ofunaccompanied solo improvisation, with poets invent- 
ing and answering Stanzas in alternation. In the eighteenth century, Goethe 
heard two Venetian boatmen loudly singing "Tasso" and Ariosto” to each other 
from opposite ends of the gondola in which he sat. At one point they were 
answered bya gondolierin another boat. In modern Italy, singing ottxayve seems 
to have remained strictly solo and monophonic. Professional ballad-singers 
in medieval and Renaissance times may have sung to a lute, but we do not 
know whether the instrument doubled the singer, played heterophonically， 
OF executed some kind ofindependent accompaniment. Seventeenth-century 
notated models and compositions are harmonised, whether they are in the 
form of polyphonic art settings executed with lute or in rougher renditions 
with chordal accompaniment on instruments such as the guitar. This suggests 
performance options parallel to thosefor Spanish 7o74Nices: chordal harmonisa- 
tion,ifcourtlyorurban,and otherwise,monophony.Fromatleastthesixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, sung ottaye 7e demonstrate the remarkable 
extent to Which elements of "high culture” in Italy were - and remained - 
common across Social classes, but with diftering musical manifestations. Any- 
one could improvise text and music for ottave within the oral tradition. Any 
WwWfitten-out poem in ottxzye could be performed by singing one ofthe 'arie per 
cantar ottave rime'"included in countless printed and manuscriptcollections of 
the period (along with similar models for sonnets and 如 72Z4 110). In a stylised 
Vein, a coOmposer such as Kapsberger could set a newly written, single ottxvax 
Stanza as refined chamber music, to be sung while he realised a continuo part 
on theorbo. Domenico Mazzocchixs dialogue for four voices on the Olindo 
and Sofronia episode ffom Ce7ysajetMe jberatz, however, suggests a different 
COntext:anacademic,unstaged,dramaticadaptation ofcourtpractice ofatleast 
5o years past57 A tenor embodies the role of the poet Tasso (as narrator and 
SingsTassoxs original ottave overan 'aria de sonettD.(Formanyofthe ottave,the 
continuo line is omitted in the 1638 print, probably because the bass formula 
Simplyrepeats. Howeverthereisamoreflorid,lessnarrative section wherethe 
continuo shifts to the Romanesca bass.) The parts of the other characters are 
freer in different modal areas, but with a similar harmonic flavour. Chamber 


57 In Mazzocchiss Dialog 太 esSo1e 碾 os 契 25Sicd (Rome, 1638; repr. Bologna, 1969). 
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Works like Mazzocchirs and Kapsberger”s, however, did not preclude rustics 
from being invited to court. Kezich places the Tuscan shepherd and popular 
poet Giovanni Dionisio Peri (1564-1639) at the Florentine court of Grand 
Duke Cosimo II, and Benedetto di Virgilio (16o2-67) improvising ottave on 
Saints” lives at the papal court.58 It seems impossible to say, however, whether 
the Mazzocchi performance would have resembled the shepherd?s in any way， 
or whether Di Virgilio sounded more like Mazzocchi pretending to be Tasso 
or like a present-day coztadito improvising. 


SOCzQL NMNSZC 


We have already seen family members and the domestic sta 任 of Lord North2?s 
household making music at home. In paintings and engravings，scenes of 
domestic music are typically portrayals of upper-middle-class families that 
emphasise wealth, leisure and harmony. One easily imagines consort Songs， 
the socialised counterpart to the lute ayre, being performed early in the cen- 
tury in England. In his compendious MSGi4 2tVe1Sals of 165o, the Jesuit 
Athanasius Kircher named 'arias and villanellas as Private 'house and "coun- 
try?music, describing strophicmusic in two,three,orfourparts with repeating 
Poetic lines. He may have been thinking, for example, of Johann Nauvwach2s 
72Ukcpe Viaelez (German villanellas, 1627) thatincluded settings ofpoems 
by Martin Opitzi the three-part “villanellas” in Johann Scheins volumes of 
ZHUSicd bosca1eccid (1621,， 1626, 1628); or the villanellas of Kapsberger, men- 
tioned earjlier and published in Rome. Although Werner Braun has called 
Heinrich Alberts partsongs from 'a pumpkin arbour, mentioned earlier, a 
“loomyemblem of Konigsberg camaraderie",Alberts largely syllabic settings， 
Simple imitative wfiting and diatonic harmonies recall the earlier English can- 
Zonet, with occasional rhythmic touches ofthe Italian scpexzo. In an engraving 
on the title-page ofAlberbes 165o 47e1, three men wearing hats Sitata round 
tablein agrove.Theysing from scores,and thereisawine carafe on the ground 
and at least one drinking glass.?9 

Peacham?s admonition to “sing your part sure: reminds us that, at least in 
northern Europe, amateur part-singing remained an aspect of male sociability 
well into the middle of the century. A French priest and his nephews in Paris 
were to be taught to sing "all kinds of az1s de cox, ffom printed books as well 
as not printed, to beat the measure . . . to know how to sing their parts from 


58 Kezich,7Tjpoe 丰 coNtzdili) pp. 44-5. 

59 Braun， Cozcordia disco1s, p. 100. The entire title-page ofthe 165o print is reproduced in H. Alberb 
47iel, vol. 2, edq. 上 E. Bernoulli, rev. H. J. Moser， Denkmailer der Deutscher Tonkunse, i/13 (Wiesbaden， 
1958),p.241.Afourth man sits apart. Braun (Cozco7dia disco1s", pp. 1o1-2) interprets the groups ofhuman 
figures in the engraving as emblems ofAlbertes social music: music for weddings, camaraderie and burials. 
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open books”and also to make lute intabulations and compose similar pieces in 
three and four parts.6o English catches and partsongs are well known, with a 
constant tradition of publication from the sixteenth century into the 107os. 
Ian Spink has sensibly sorted outthe generic differences among these kinds of 
Social music, which are more differences of character than of form: 


A catch tended to be humorous or bavwdy, a canon moral and sober， while 
a round might have a folk or traditional origin . . . The terms glee，ballad 
and ayre . . . are applied to freely composed partsongs in from two to four 
Voices. But again one detects a difference in character. Most glees (So called) 


arelight-hearted and 'gleefulD,ayres are usually more serious and ballads havea 
3 61 


traditional folk flavour>. 
Composers of serious music did not necessarily stay away from more ribald 
texts. William Lawes (16o2-1645), who served the king, made a gift volume 
forone Richard Gibbon which contained lyric songs and pastoral dialogues as 
well as a good number of drinking-songs. Among them is “The catts as other 
creatures doe', featuring a trio of Street toms (who sing "meow” in chromatic 
Slides), and another trio wishing Ahealth to the no[rjtherne Lasse” with its 
recurring phrase “she that has good eyes has good thighs (based on Sir John 
Suckling).2 NicholasLanierstriosYoungandsimplethoughIamy/Ihaveheard 
of Cupids name'” (in his THpe Secozd BooR of 4yyes coNtaztt2tGg asto7al dialagNes， 
London, 1652) has a suggestive text spoken froma girbs pointofview. Yetone 
can imagine the humour of a performance by two 'falsettists and a bass, who 
by the sixth stanza would all declare，“Yet no churl or silken gull / Shall my 
virgin blossim pull.53 

Spink has observed that many English partsongs appear to be arrangements 
ofsolos. This indicates a need for polyphonic 'lighe music for amateur perfor- 
mancethatappearstohaveoutlastedthevoguefororiginal,moreliterary,music 
in parts. In fact, the contents ofsome seventeenth-century “madrigal prints by 
Henry Lichfild or Francis Pilkington are more like partsongs than the earlier， 
morechallengingElizabethan madrigals.(Theamateur Lichfild appearsto have 
composed his pieces, published in 1613, for the 人 family ofhis employer, a Lady 
CheyneyofToddington.)Asimilar demand may have sustained thethree-voice 


6o Seethecontractbetween MasterJean DelinandAndrE Barral, priesb 9 October 164o,givenin Jurgens 
(ed.), DoczteNts dl MUEer Ce1ztral coOUCemUGNE PHistozyre de ZNNSigze, ii 36, 455-6. 

61 Spink, EUGUsA SoU9 oj Dowiaad 如 Piyce 几 pp. 135-6. 

62 Both songs are in London, British Library, Add. MS 31432 (respectively, 任 22V-23V and 21V-22); 
包 cs. in Jorgens (ed.)，BGIUsA So19, 让 .They are edited in W. Lawes, CoUlected Tocal Masic eq. G. 本 Callon， 
“Recent Researches in Music of the Baroque Era", 121, 4 Vols (Middleton, WI, 20o2), ii: 8-9, 1o-12 (for 
possible references to actual persons in "The catts”, See ibidq., PP. Xxi-Xxii, note 8). 

63 Lanier, THpe Comtblete TToyps,ed. Callon, pp. 11o-11. Seealso ibid.,pp. 183-4, where Callon notes that 
the literary source is Thomas Campion?s Fourth Book of airs (1618). 
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“madrigaletto" in northern Italy. Melchior Franck incorporated older popular 
tunes in polyphonic arrangements in his Op2xsScULL eticpey 014 Qtey Rexte7- 
Ledlezt (Nuremberg, 16o3) and Newmes teWNtScpes MMSUCQLScHes 1O1icpes CoNViV221 
(Coburg,1621),and many other German partsongsarearrangements offoreign 
melodies. Chronological precedence among polyphonic and homophonic ver- 
Sions and putative monophonic oral repertories is tricky to establish and was 
undoubtedly oflittle concern to those who sangany ofthem. German student- 
Songsalsobelonginthis category;liketheEnglish partsong,theyrunthrougha 
similar range ofpopularflavours togetherwith an emphasis on drink.%4 Schein， 
who wrotehis own texts,published his TezW-K7ittzez oftrios(16o9) whilehe 
wasalawstudentin Leipzig;his Stxdeztez-Scpjtalss offive-partmusicappeared 
in 1026 after he became cantor at the Thomasschule there. 

The French azdecox,jlike Italian ottave 72peyvaried in modes ofperformance 
and in function.Georgie Durosoir classifies the polyphonic- usually original - 
Versions of French airs as “musique savante, the lute-accompanied versions as 
their means ofdiffusion,and the monophonic prints issued between 16o8 and 
1028 as destined for an even larger public for whom the airs may have already 
become a partly "oral repertory.65 First written for the French royal court， 
61s de coxy continued to be produced by court composers until mid centurvy. 
Their prestige as coUrt entertainment clearly encouraged their dissemination 
and imitation beyond royal chambers. Pierre Guedron was loath tohavehisairs 
in print,butthe publisher Ballard flattered the king into backing their release. 
Outside the courtb the airs were not just vehicles for listening enjoyment OFr 
amateur music-making. Inseparable from the mixed company of the Parisian 
salons, with their games and playful competitiveness, the airs were an element 
of a participatory sociability in thatamateurs also wrote and discussed them in 
these gatherings. Those who could not write new music - Durosoir”s “unoc- 
cupied courtier, urbane abbot, the sentimental and idqle ladies man2?66 - wrote 
new texts for existing airs. Cleverness and wit counted, although technically 
the exercise was little different from the versifying of balladeers. 

Indeed, given the French preoccupation with the ljanguage of the court the 
poetic texts were the principal focus ofthe air. In his Z2axtide VieN caNtey (AT 
of singing welP, 1679), BEnigne de Bacilly, a composer and singing-teacher， 
gave ScrUupulous attention to 7O1WNN40, With separate articles on single vow- 
els and certain consonants. Heemphasised that French airs should conform to 
their lyric poetic forms, restricting the repetition of words and phrases, even 


64 Harper, "Gesellige Lieder, poetischer Status und Stereotypen'”. 

65 Tazzrde coxr et PiCe, pp. 200-201. Durosoir also points out that the "Tepertory” was determined by 
what the publisher Pierre Ballard chose to Print. 

66 Durosoir, Za MUsigUe VOCLe oJB1te CU XTTTesiecle, p. 67. 
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这 he himselffelt that this restriction impeded French composers. With repe- 
titions, he observed, the Italians could create a "grand air” with only four short 
Poeticlines. But grandness was not the goal ofthe French air. Bacilly discussed 
common criticisms of airs, beginning with 'it is too long”: 


Those who wish to speak ofan air with scorn . . . never fail to say 'that it is too 
long,and thatitis an entire historyi thatitis bjizarre,or thatitis commoni that 
it is made up of bits recalling or borrowed from a thousand other airs; that 站 
Sounds like plainchant, especially a Lamentation of Jeremiah. That its Words 
are flat, and it has neither salt nor sauce, to use their termsi that the words 
Sound rough,orelsethatitis iazU&exzlez drab,asonesays-toofussy.And that 
计 the words were made to fit the air, all the credit should be given to the one 
Who wrote them and applied them to the air so welli in short, that the melody 
does not suit the words as well as the original ones did, and that it does not 
express the meaning of the words well; or, speaking on their terms, that the 
musician has notwellunderstoodthethoughtofthe poet."Thereitis,theusual 
language ofthesejudges,whethertheir concerns come from ignorance or from 
malice . . .67 


This list of critiques emphasises the strong forces of convention that made 
achieving a'perfecbe salon air quite difficult and that eventually ossified the 
form. But Bacillyxs comments also indicate the general interest in airs in a 
milieu of lively, if narrowly focussed, social discourse outside of the coures 
private enjoyment of this music. 

Other French airs are songs in the metres and binary forms of social dances. 
Thesinging ofgavottes,sarabandesand menuetsas'“very prettyand very enter- 
taining little songs (etits 4z17s，jMt Jolis & Jot dextissas)58 reinforced the 
common culture of French courtiers to which the men and women ofthe salon 
aspired or 包 ncied themselves to belong. A separate French repertory of social 
music are is 4 boze (drinking-songs), which are by no means to be thought 
ofas only tavern music. The Duke ofOrlk6ans, brother ofLouis XIII, favoured 
this type of air and was obliged by Etienne Moulinie, who served him from 
1628 to 166o. Moulinie's Third Book ofazys de coxr (1629) includes eight with 
tablature forlute.The male conviviality ofthe dukes milieu is also reflected in 
Moulinie's airs in Spanish and Italian that call for guitar accompaniment. 


SO1GS 011 .005S 力 Qtte1115 


Improvising over various Standard bass patterns Was one of the most charac- 
teristic Baroque ways of making music. Many Such patterns surfaced in the 


67 B.de Bacilly, DCxtde biet cuttep QUGNENE CO0UdiSCOWNS IUi SEEd27Egpo115e0UCCcritgUe decetraitzt(Paris， 


1679j; repr. Geneva, 1993), PP. 99-1o0o0. 
68 Ibid., p. 98. 
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Sixteenth century, and the most distinctive were formulas with the symmet- 
rical phrasing of dance music, such as the duple-time 轴 assa11ez2Z0 (It.) and the 
triple-timepaand cpacopa,tousetheiroriginal Spanish names. Pasacalles(Sp.) 
on guitar, in contrast, Were associated with vocal music from the start, Serving 
as preludes, postludes or interludes, they were the least formulaic in progres- 
Sion, mode, and bass line. In the seventeenth century, they had migrated to 
Supporting vocal lines and generating songs themselves. Other patterns asSso- 
ciated with vocal improvisation，such as the Romanesca and RMII1ero，two 
Italian names for basses that frequently accompanied ottave 71e (and other 
fixed poetic forms), were also not tied to dance phrasing. Rather than fixed 
reiterations of brief bass figures, as with the ciacco1pa (It), or of two comple- 
mentary phrases as in some folias, a series of related phrases (with or without 
repetition) would form the bass for a single vocal stanza. The whole would be 
repeated for subsequent stanZzas, while the vocal line varied. (Such vocal pieces 
have sometimes been termed “strophic-bass” compositions, but this modern 
designation also includes free basses not on standard patterns.) By the seven- 
teenth century, this entire repertory of bass patterns was already in the hands 
and ears of both professional and amateur performers of the Spanish guitar， 
for which chord-symbol notation appeared in the 159os.69 Songs on common 
bass patterns appear in numerous Italian printed sources into the 163os, and 
theyarealso found in earlyopera. Vocal musicusing such formulasthus ranged 
人 from tunes in the oral repertory to cleverly sectional co1tce] 恬 , elaborate Sets of 
Vocal variations, emblematic ljaments in cantatas, and Latin motets. Together 
they do not form any single repertory: some are tidily strophic, others require 
high vocal virtuosity as a cyclic variation form spins out. Developed and trans- 
formed, varieties of ostinato music became transnational, expressive musical 
emblems in their own right. 

One patently popular example is the well-known English tune 
“Greensleeves?，whose Strains were generated by the 加 usS4a11E220 CCO and 
Romanesca basses. John VWard has traced its instrumental versions in the sev- 
enteenth century, as well as different contemporary texts for the tune, which 
Was better known then as “The Blacksmith”.72 The Neapolitan lutenistAndrea 


69 In 1596 Joan Carles Amat (d. 1642) Used numbers to represent chords on the five-string guitar; 
Italians Used letters (Cjzbet 如 notation) from about 1595. For the sources for and development of the 
Cigcco10 ba5SS0CUgLia and.jplia, given in chronologically ordered complete pieces, see Hudson, THe Folia, 如 e 
SU1Ib01N0 态 e PassacQug1ia， ad 太 e Chacot1e. John Hill has also shown that the early monody repertory is 
included in text anthologies with chord symbols for guitar (Romt0Nt Mo10d，CaNtztz， 0N10 Obera 态 ol 太 e 
Czrcjles aotld Cadi10LMoatzlto,i: 169-72).This phenomenon is to beinterpreted as the "higher? social level 
at Which guitars are being played rather than as new-style, composed monodies entering the repertorices of 
a "lower” class of musician . 

7o Ward,'And Who but Ladie Greensleeves?>, pp. 197-9, gives a classified chronological list ofversions 
for the seventeenth century, including numerous “Substitute” song texts. 
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Falconieri providesa composed example ofan 'aria sopra la ciaccona' in a popu- 
lar vein with his“O vezzosetta dalla chioma doro? (in his Zzb7o 71lo 必 WeAe 
4&.1. 2. l 3 y00 Rome, 1616);71 it is a strophic villanella for tenor, bass and 
Spanish guitar. Such ostinato idioms, still with their popular flavours,， were 
taken into the new music being composed for the Italian courts and patri- 
Ciates. Stefano Landizs “Tamai gran tempo e Sospirai mercede>, published in 
1027 with symbols for guitar accompaniment, opens in a declamatory style， 
like an ottava 714 performance over a RUOIiero bass.” Complaining that the 
Woman he loves has turned to others, the singer then declares that he is now 
over her and shifts to a mocking cxccoz4 with a folk-like refrain alluding to his 
pecker: 'I don't want you, you know, for the blackbird has flown and passed 
overthe Po. Hurry,hurry,and seehim go!" Ateach repetition ofthe six stanzas， 
the ciacco1pa Section intensifies the singers wounded pride at the same time 
that its popular flavour makes his feelings a matter for amusement. One cir- 
cumstantial irony must be noted: Landi likely wrote the song for his former 
pupil Angelo Ferrotti to sing at the Savoy court in Turin, and Ferrotti was a 
Castrato. 

Standard jussacagl for guitar comprised four-bar harmonic cycles that 
closed each time on a tonic chord. One exceptional version, however, trans- 
formed into an ostinato bass that sinks to a dominant (e.g., Am-Em6-Dm6- 
EM, resolving to Am to begin the cycle anew). Frescobaldis “Cosi mi disprez- 
Zate?” appears to be the progenitor of this variant in vocal music (Florence， 
103o). As a simple four-note pattern, the bass pervades the lovers complaint 
“Usurpatortiranno”,a'cantada" byGiovanni Sancespublished in his Caztazde... 
Zib70 Secolldo, bazte 胃 0 (Venice, 1633).73 Sances offers 51 repetitions of the 
OStinato, with a free, recitative interruption between Statements 46 and 47. 
Like Landis czaccompa refrain，the cantata by Sances is not far from its gui- 
tarisbs milieu. The poem consists ofeightquatrains.The triple-time melody is 
Song-like and largely syllabic, but musically through-composed. As in Landi?s 
aria, the singer is fighting jealousy and declaring his constancy to a generic 
“Lilla", wpho has taken another lover. The singer is just a woebegone, guitar- 
strumming chap,nota bereft shepherd ofthe secoxzda jatica. His vocal line has 


71 Hudson, 7Tjpe Fojia, heSa1abga1td 友 e Passacaglia) ad 切 e Chacotteiiv: 12; Tecorded on Ciaccot4: XIioit 
dela ptsica7elPitalia de16oo, Ensemble Anthonello, Symphonia sSYol187 (2oo1). 

72 S. Landi, secoxtado Libyo da7zie MUSiCai (Rome, 1627; repr. Florence, 198o), pp. 14-15; for a modern 
edition, see Murata “Singing” “Acting”and“Dancing”in Vocal Chamber Music of the Early Seicento”， 
ex. 9. It is recorded by L?Arpeggiata (dir. Christina Pluhar) on Ste1Bxzo ZaNdi: oO ItVeLtt20O10 .5 
Alpha ozo (2oo3). 

73 Hudqson, THpe Folia, he SU10b01N 友 e PassacaIUia， 0N1d 态 e CHaco11e, iii: 35-40; Tecorded on CioyaO 
Sa)CeS, Sarah Pillow (sop.) with Steven Player (guitanD, Gaudeamus CD GAU 193 (2ooo). The word-form 
“cantada" is likely a Venetian locutioni see Cecchi，“Le “cantade a voce Sola”(1633) di Giovanni Felice 
Sances; Leopold, 417Modo dOxo 让 26o-82. 
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awkward moments,almost in parody ofspontaneous improvisation; his insis- 
tent 70sgUeado strumming is a surrogate for love. Eleanor Caluori observed 
that in his cantatas LuigiRossiused this sortof ostinato in "verses emphasizing 
immutability, obsession, constancy, perseverance, endurance, or firm resolu- 
tion".74 Constancy is also the emblem invoked in the "major-mode” version of 
the descending,stepwise ostinato in Nicholas Laniers“No moreshall meadsbe 
decksd with flowers" (a sonnet byThomas Carew).75 But no ostinato figure in 
itselfdefinesawork,andnotall descendingtetrachordsareemblems oflament: 
rather, their emblematic significance needs to be 'readasacomponentof and 
in the context of; the musical portrait as a whole. 

The transformation of guitar-style usacalles into transcendental，lyric 
expressiveness is best known from theatrical music. A chamber twin to the 
了 Pur ti miro / Pur ti godo: love-duet that ended one version of the opera 
ZNCO170U1L02101e 友 Pobbjea is Michel Lamberes yecit 'Vos mespris chaque jour 
me causent mille allarmes” (first published in 1679).76 With the same descend- 
ingtetrachordinthesameG-modeasthe duetfromtheopera,thechambersolo 
takes pleasure in thetendersighs oflovespurned. Itis fframed bya7itoxtele of 
nine ostinato Statements with two violins in gentle imitation above.Theyfloat 
the image of the singers dreams, and the air itself seems more to emerge OU 
oftheir musicthan toaddress the beloved.Another chamber solo tingedbythe 
theatreisal1681 setting ofthelyricmonologuethat closesthefirstactofPierre 
Corneilles play Ze Cid. Marc-Antoine Charpentier set three of Corneille?s six 
StanZas for the title character.77 The declamatory firstand third stanZas frame 
atriple-time, highlyexpressive ijsejiexxona'basseobligke".Written outonly 
once,thebass isan extension ofthe stepwise descending 如 assacaglia bass,which 
repeats Under a vocal line freely set in French “chaconne? rhythms.78 

Another Sances cantata from his 1633 volume addresses anotherfickle Lilla. 
In'Ecosidunque,oLilla*heuseseven,descendingoctavescalesasaground-bass 
figureto setafive-stanza declaration ofmale constancy.7?9 This compares nicely 
with Henry Purcells setting of Katherine Philipss “O solitude, my sweetest 


74 Caluori, THpe Cutatas of7Z2W9i Rossi,i: 83 (and ex. 72). 

75 Laniersmelody survives with different basses,one called a'ciacono”.The ground-bassversion is from 
Playford?s Select4yes atd Diazlogzxes...thesSecotd Booe(London,1669),where itis titled "Loves Constancy?; 
See C. MacClintock (ed.)，THpe Solo So19, 158o-I730 (New York, 1973), ppP. 146-8; Lanier，7He Comtjje 如 
JWoxls, ed. Callon, pp. 3o-34, 169-7o. It is recorded by Julianne Baird on 7Hpe ENGIjisp Txte So19， Dorian 
DOR-9olo9 (1988); and by Paul Agnew on ero wd Zewtden Metronome CDMET 1lo27 (1999). 

76 From Lamberes 4z7s 4 2102 克 7D7 et Tbarties (Paris, 1689), pp. 186-8;i it was also included in XXT7 
Ze azzsde derentks athexsadexxbarties (Paris, 1679). 

77 The three airs (H. 457-9), originally published in 1681 in the MercxyealaNpt (January-March), have 
been recorded on CHha7mbezitier: Zes jaisis de Tersailles, Les Arts Florissants, Erato o63o14774-2 (1996). See 
also Hitchcock，'Charpentiers Vocal Chamber Music'. 

78 The pattern is G-F-Eb-D, extended by C-Bb, to which is added a cadential C-D-G. 

79 In Leopold, 477Mzodo 0O1 大 0 证 105-11. 
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choice", dated 1684-5(Z. 4o6).8o Purcell fills out its ciaccoxza framework to cre- 
ate a Similarly stepwise, though rising, ostinato bass (C-D-Eb-F-G-Ap plus a 
cadential G-F-G-C). Compared to the equally stepwise and suave blandish- 
ments of Sancess singer- Silke Leopold calls the Italian vocal line an ostinato 
in an ostinato”8: - Purcelbsvocallineiseloquence itselfin its irregular rhythms 
from French yxect and the angular intervals of Italian soliloquy. The widely 
travelling line fullyexpresses the unspoken cares thathave driven the singer to 
embrace her lonely state. 

In these few examples of pieces built on standard bass patterns, the Vocal 
lines maintain a consistent melodic style, despite some melismatic passages 
Or interrupting declamatory sections. The vocal phrases are constantly vary- 
ing,but neither they nor the stanZas they create are Presented Primarily as 
formal variations. In the first decades of the century, less simply repetitive 
basses underpinned vocal stanzas that were more Systematically varied stanZa 
by stanza, a genre parallel with instrumental sets ofvariations. Virtuoso exam- 
ples abound. In Sigismondo d?India?s ottava 7 setting "Dove potro mai gir 
tanto lontano” (in his Ze Ustcpe，Milan，16o9),8z the vocal cascades for two 
SoOpranos overaRMg9giero bass saturate the amorous text, investing everypair of 
lines with a material sensuousness only suggested by its conventional rhetoric. 
The accumulation ofmelismatic writing goes beyond elocwtio, beyond the cre- 
ation of a siren?s song. Ippolito Macchiavelli (1568-1619) was a composer in 
the service of Cardinal Montalto in Rome. His “Venutoe pur quel lagrimabil 
giorno” also sets pairs of poetic lines to a RUIgiero bass, for a total of eight Xp0D 
Stanzas, or ja] 性, of equal length.83 The first emphasises a narrative tone with 
Slow repeated declamatory tones. Subsequentbpay 必 focus on different types of 
figures and melismatic 轴 assag91. The fifth, for example, shows offtrills; in the 
last continuous 轴 uss4ag91 draw out each halfline. In all this music performed 
by professionals and sung for their patrons, momentary sound becomes a pal- 
pable object oftreasure, likea Baroque mirror framed with ]Juxuriant curves of 
gilded, scrolling acanthus leaves， 

One finds the export ofthis genre in Caspar Kittels 47zeN 2000 CNtZte7 1 太 
TI.2.3.20104 了 .SUNLENS0N1OEDEJGIe1Hilegtejtl 00550CON1D1U0O,Op.1(Dresden;,1638).84 
Kittel was a theorbo player who had spent 1624 to 1629 in Venice, returning 


8o THe7THeateropMzsic, or4CHhoiceCoiectiotofthe NeWesta1d Best9019S92009 Qtthe Cox 记 QUdPUOLCTHeate15， 
4Yvols (London, 1685-97), iv: 57-9; 包 cs. in R. Macnutt (ed.)，Mzsic .Or ZLot1doN Btertaitlelt 坊 1660-18oo， 
A/1 (Tunbridge Wells, 1983). 

81 Leopold, 417zodo Ofeo5i 270. 

82 S.dqIndia,Ze7MtWsicpeaz00edeyoc2Lbyi 卫 7TeTY(16o9-23),ed.J.Joyce,* Musicherinascimentali 
Siciliane>, 9/2 (Florence, 1989), PP. 99-1o06. 

83 Venice, Conservatorio di Musica Benedetto Marcello, MS Torrefranca 25o, 任 17-21; in Hill, Romza7 
Moxzody CoNtatz, OU0 Obera. 太 ol 丰 he Ciycles 01OUW10 CONdNUQL MONtzlto ,证 25-30. 

84 Ed. W. Braun, "Pratica musicale", 5 (Winterthur, 2000). 
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to Germany with Heinrich Schiitz, with whom he then served in Dresden. 
He used a RXI9g1ero bass to Set Opitz2s "Kombt, lafstuns ausspaziereny for bass 
Soloist and continuo. (The bass pattern is identical to Macchiavellis.) After a 
Simple opening stanza in which the singer doubles the continuo, five more 
StanZas ofier strings of dotted figures, fast repeated notes, and turning and 
Scalar ji5ss4g91 oveT a tWo-octave vocal range. These are justified by the poetic 
COnceit. Birds are free, buteven ifthe lover learned to sing like abird, his love 
would not hear him. To be freed from his pain, he must be caught. Kittebs 
other "cantatas include another RXg9gieo for two tenors, a “Passeggiata: for 
Solo tenor and a Romanesca for two sopranos. 

Although neither follows through as a consistently ostinato composition， 
the “Rondeau sur le mouvement de la chacone? and a “Passacagle in the 4z7s 4 
dexxbpa1ties(1669)byJoseph Chabanceau de La Barre combine ostinato compo- 
Sition with the French practice of varying second strophes. Both present their 
bass patterns in instrumental introductions. “Si crest un bien que Pesperance? 
(the “Rondeau . . .) has the tender 3/2 stateliness of the French noble style.85 
Its ostinato Pattern is not the Italian ciacco1p4 bass, but a descending stepwise 
scale in C major that sometimes turns at the F to move to the dominant and 
Sometimes extends down the whole octave. The short version appears in the 
instrumental 7itox7mtele and, again Unusually, in a second 7itoxmtieAe that pre- 
cedes the return of the second half of the air. This leads to the vocal refrain 
eN 701deal, embellished, as is the entire second couplet. The long version of 
the ostinato bass supports the voice in both halves ofthe couplets, which adds 
an emblem of constancy beyond that of the refrains. Liberal 7-6 suspensions 
mark suffering sweetened by hope,， or “esperance tinged with “souffrance>. 
With a sarabande rhythmic figure marking the vocal line, the Spanish cpaco7pia 
and French cpaco7je arehardly recognisable as cousins. 


Strobpic Jo7o115 0U0 VC7iCO1 


Strophic settings form a major part of the early seventeenth-century vocal 
repertory, ranging from the popular to what might be defined as "are-song. 
In his Ze NUove MUsicpe of 16o2, Giulio Caccini included both madrigals and 
arias, the latter being defined more by having poetry in several stanZas than 
by their musical style (e.g., as triple-time dance-songs). Also called canzonet- 
tas, the new Strophic songs had variety in phrase lengths and an expressive 
grace that reflected the literary influence of the poet. The problem with any 
Simple strophic setting,however' is thatthe music invented forthefirst stanZa 


85 本 Chabanceau de La Barre, 4i7s Q dexx ajties avec es Seco1Nd5 cozbje 帮 el 2M22UEiON (Paris, 1669; repr. 
了 Paris,，1992), sig. Bl1V-B3T recorded by Jean-Paul FourchkEcourt on 4z1s de co Glissando CD 779 o13-2 
(2ooo). 
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of a poem may not very well suit the content of the second and subsequent 
StanZas. In an Italian, French or Spanish poem, the word stresses in later stan- 
Zas mightevenbein different metric positions. Such mismatches between teXt 
and music might or might not be smoothed over in performance by means 
ofinflection,adding judicious embellishment or even singing later stanZas as 
OUtright variations. 

The vocal variations associated with pieces on formulaic basses remind us 
that the ability to ornament was the mark of a certain level of competence in 
singing. Johann Nauwach?s'Asterie mag bleiben wersie wilP, from his Texkcjpe 
NieAeN MEI. 2.2014 3.St1eN (Freiberg, 1627), is a bipartite Viaxzela with 
clear, Short phrases for two sopranos mosty in parallel thirds. He published 
its fourth and last stanza passeggiata”, With both voices still largely in parallel 
thirds but with additional quick, decorative flourishes. Printed singing tutors 
explain the simplestembellishments butalso admonish that not everyone has 
the throat to execute them well, much less the discernment to spout them 
tastefully. Giulio Caccini set the Principles for the "correcb use of embellish- 
ments in the prefaceto hisZe NUove7MUWSicpe (16o2).These would serve as criteria 
for good improvisation or good composition for the rest of the century: use 
embellishments only where warranted by the text and at important cadences. 
The German Volfgang Michael Mylius advocates the same in his 1685 treatise， 
although the style he had in mind was probably as much French as Italian.86 
In the refined environment of the az de cozy, being able to embellish second 
Strophes proved one?s knowledgeofits special musical languageand,ideally, of 
onesability in elocution, for properly placed embellishments could bring the 
'air ofthe first strophe into a closer relation to the words ofthe second. Few 
models exist forembellishing azzs de coxy proper before 1643,;87 although per- 
Sonal manuscript anthologies sometimes preserve Samples of ornamentation 
practice. Three Sources of mid-century English court song in Italian, French， 
andEnglish haveembellishments written outfortheirprivileged users.58 In the 
106os,composersalready mentioned such as Lambert Bacillyand Chabanceau 
de La Barre published their airs with ornamented second strophes. Bacilly”s 
treatise on Zatde biex cajtter(1679)also addressed the partisans and critics of 
embellishment in French singing. He pointed out that singers who embellish 
poorly were the ones who caused critics to say that diminutions ruin words. 
“Variations are made more than ever, he tells us, as long as they suit the text.89 


86 Butt MsiC Eucatio td he 4 or Pez 加 71l0NCe 访 如 e Gemi01L Ba1091Ue, pp. 14o-41. Here Butt also 
Surveys instruction in ornamentation in German tutors across the century. 

87 See the summary of the views on embellishment of Mersenne, Jean Millet and Bacilly in Durosoir， 
Zaizrdecoet yatie,pp.311-25;forthelater French repertory,see Massip,Z2aztde bietl cpattem pp.247-61. 

88 In Callon (ed.), 9o70S Witlp THeo7po. 89 Bacilly, Z2Qxtde ie cpazte PP. 205-27. 
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Except possibly for the French air, ornamentation in strophic vocal chamber 
music from the last third of the century probably resembled contemporary 
operatic practice, whether the sections to be ornamented were complete stro- 
phes,refrains or'attheend ofcentury, da-caposections in arias.Earlier Practice 
and the advice of Mylius suggest that embellishments added in performance 
continued to retain the character ofthe melody, rather than transforming it in 
the excessive manner of the early eighteenth century. 

Poems notin strophicform could betreated as iftheywere, in ordertoelicit 
(or compose) embellishments on the opening section. Certain fixed poetic 
forms were typically divided into pa 凡 : the eight lines of a stanza in ottav4 
7MN0 could be split into two- or four-line groupings,， or a Sonnet into two 
quatrains and two tercets. The second and subsequent ba 家 would then be 
Subject to variation，even though the separate musical sections might cover 
unequal numbers of poetic lines. (A three-line azte could simply repeat its last 
line to vary a fourth musical phrase.) Sometimes only the vocal lines would 
vary; Sometimes changes also occurred in the basso continuo part. Musically， 
this procedure has been called “strophic variation? whether the bass line is 
a Standard ostinato pattern or a freely composed bass, whether the original 
poem itself is strophic or notb and whether the 加 au 才 of Strophes have quite 
Similar musical shapes or veer off into fantasy. Up to about the middle of the 
Century, embellishment on a more modest scale is frequently found, and was 
Certainly expected, in the second and later stanzas of canZonettas OF ariettas. 
The original melody may have a syllabic, “walking? style and perhaps may even 
be lightly ornamented itself; it may also contain a declamatory passage with 
little melodic profile of its own. Melodic variants in the subsequent StanZas 
typically do not dramatically change the rhythmic or expressive character of 
the basic model. Caccini himself pointed out that he used 思 assag91; more in 
“those songs [that are] less expressive? (ZUeLLe MUWSiCpe MeN0 41etbirose).292 In this 
class are the hundreds of strophic Italian pieces for which prints usually give 
Only the texts ofsubsequent stanZas. 

Strophic pieces for which the composer writes out moderately varied stan- 
Zas often prove to be subtly nuanced musical readings of their poems. With 
StanZas thathave subsections in different styles and metres, the whole with all 
its varied strophes can have the breadth ofsomething both through-composed 
and coherent.Aluminous example is Luigi Rossixs treatment of the four stan- 
Zas of the poem “Precorrea del sol Puscita” by Domenico Benigni.91 A lover 
has spent a sleepless night alone, tossing and turning in Cupid?s treacherous 


90 G. Caccini, preface to Ze 71UOVe MUSiChe (Florence, 16o2; repr. New York, 1973), p. [ij]. 
91 Caluori, 7Tjpe Caowttatas ofFTUG1 Rossi, i ex. 72; ii no. 148. 
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Seas. After a brief declamatory half-phrase，twelve passacaglia-like bars in a 
fuidtripletime begin to capture in musictheemotions suspended in thatbrief 
moment between sleeping and wakefulness. The aria-style shifts to a florid 
recitative conclusion that itself moves from dark to light. These stylistic con- 
trasts remain in each StanZza, as do the basic pitches of the continuo line. The 
Vocal line, however, changes pitch, rhythm, contour and phrase lengths, while 
retaining a few distinct melodic and harmonic markers. In the course of the 
four stanzas the listener experiences an intimate view ofa hopeful soul caught 
in the unpredictable undertows of love. 

Strophic arias fom theatrical works are often mixed with chamber compo- 
Sitions in manuscripts, where much of the chamber repertory after 164o lies. 
They have yet to be separated out in many instances because their styles are 
Similar,ifnotthesame.Acaseinpointarethe75 moraland politicalb arias with 
instrumental ritornellos by Philipp Heinrich Erlebach, published in 1697 and 
1710. Partly because oftheirhighly strophicnature (many with up tofive or six 
StanZas), they have been discussed as rare examples of German courtly cham- 
ber musicas it “developed?after Heinrich Albert. However, 6o ofthem, despite 
their multiple strophes, are now known to have come from stage works.2” 


TByie 妇 QtdV0tce 区 MUQQNNGULONd CO 妈妈 


At the beginning of this chapter, I noted that although the unaccompanied 
polyphonic madrigal and the solo madrigal differed in musical texture, in Italy 
the audiences for both were the same literary and musical elites. This was in 
partbecause both drewupon the same bodies of Italian poetry: classics such as 
the fourteenth-century poems of Petrarch and his later imitators, newer non- 
Strophic lyric verse, and excerpts from, or imitations of courtly pastoral plays 
(especially Tasso's 47zta and Guarinirs 7 pastor jido). Poetry for madrigals 
Was consistently in freely rhymed lines of seven and eleven syllables. Com- 
posers even set more regular forms such as sonnets and ottave 7Me in through- 
composed madrigal style. 

VWhether in polyphony or in solo writing, by 16oo musical settings of such 
Verse aimed both to express and deliver the words artfully and originally. The 
polyphonic madrigal could realise this through an ever-changing variety of 
Styles, harmony, rhythm, and textures that included, by the 162os, solo pas- 
Sages and duets. Solo continuo madrigals could employ changing speeds of 
declamation, varying senses of metre，plain as opposed to florid lines, and 
the Strategic shaping ofvocal registers and range. Instrumental passages could 


92 B. Baselt, “Erlebach, Philipp Heinrich, in S. Sadie (ed.),，7He Nemw Gyove Dictioza1y oOjpera, 4 Vols 
(London, 1992), ii: 68-9. 
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名 nctionas contrasting'choral textures in concerted works.AnairbyDowland 
Or Bossset, in contrast oran anonymous polyphonic7yomizce,would tend to be 
more uniform. This uniformity, in addition to the strophic repetitions, makes 
airs and 7o710NCes more like "Song to us. By comparison, it is often extremes of 
exXpressive means and not form or texture that mark a piece as “madrigalian >”， 
be it 'Cruda Amarilli, che col nome ancora> set for five voices by Marenzio in 
1595,Or by Monteverdiin 16og,orthe same textsetby Sigismondo dIndia for 
one voice and theorbo in 16o9. Although formally it is a strophic aletto, we 
hearThomas Weelkes's“O Care, thou wilt despatch me (16oo) as madrigalian， 
not only because of the expressive dissonances it borrovwed from the madri- 
gal but also because its divergent moods exaggerate each other by reflection. 
The same impulse to exploit expressive variety may juxtapose recitational and 
Song-like passagesin many solo pieces ofthefirsthalfcentury.Ve shall seethat 
in these solos, such variety often bears the extra responsibility of articulating 
the progressive stages of the poetic discourse. 

Notonly did seventeenth-century polyphonicand solo madrigals setsimilar 
Poetry. Both also frequently set poems in the first person (T) that directly 
addressanotherperson orpersons.ClassicistValterJohnson callsthis Principal 
form ofancient Greeklyricthe 'I-You” stance and distinguishes it ffom poems 
in Which the poet Speaks to himself or addresses non-persons in a meditative 
manner(sSuchasbreezes,birds,hisownheart,etc.).'I-Youpoemswerewhatthe 
Greeks termed "monody”.93 By the seventeenth century, this type was not new 
in either French or Italian poetry but part ofa chronologically broad genre of 
lyricthatalso differsfrom narrativetextsinballad style,aswellasfrom dialogues 
and dramatic monologuesi it could also be found in strophic poetry. “Do you 
think Ilive>”Guarini asks of his “dear love in Marenzioys five-voice setting of 
“Credete voi chP Viva in his Nozo Libro de Mad1iga1 4 cgUe VOL (Venice, 1599). 
Twineverletyoufree me from this tyranny?exclaims an ensemblebyAntoine 
de Bogsset.294 The accompanied vocal solo,it could be argued,adds an element 
of the natural, or verisimilar, to the musical delivery ofsuch poems. Although 
neithersetsan'“I-You? poem,John Dowland”slute-song'Flow,mytears"(16oo) 
Sung by one singer will seem more subjective than Weelkess pallet 如 “OO Care， 
thouwiltdespatch me?(16oo)sungbyfive:wedonotperceive Weelkesssingers 
as five wretched individuals commiserating with each other. Not surprisingly, 
Caccinixs madrigals and arias in Ze MUove MIWSicpe almost consistently adopt 
'I-You' structuresi they dominate the solos in Peri?s Ze ya7ie MUWSiCpe (1609). 
(When Peri presents the second type ofsubjectivity, in which the poet talks to 


93 Johnson, Tje Taea ofomic, p. 3. 
94 "Jamais nauray je le pouvoir, from Bosssebs 572 Ziyye dazzs de co az 人 5barties (Paris, 1626), in 
Durosoir, Tai de coxr el Fa1lce, p.395. 
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himself'itisthroughPetrarch sonnets,notcontemporarypoetry.)Themonodic 
Mad1ga0 di diversi autoxi of 161o by Francesco Rasi, another member of the 
Florentine circle, have the same 'I-You” stance in solo madrigal, arietta and 
Sonnetsettings.Theappeals,questionsand complaints ofthese poems,though 
perennial to the human condition, were predominantly conditioned by the 
literary genre, irrespective of the musical forms in which they were set. 

The diffusion of monody did not preclude two, three or five singers from 
continuingto speakasasingular'“Tinmadrigalsand canzonettas.'I-You?poems 
dominate Monteverdixs Fourth Book of polyphonic madrigals (16o3) as they 
do contemporary books of monody.95 In his Mad1igali 9Ue77ie11 et 0NO10S1 of 
1638, Monteverdi calls for eight singers to sing the first-person text，'Ardo， 
avvampo, mi struggo, ardo: accorrete: ('I burn, I catch fire, Pm consumed, 
burn: run?).9%6 Its long opening section in thecoxzcitato style mimics the clamour 
and excitement of a fire, a fire brigade and onlookers, amplifying the heat 
of the poebes desire. Like an engraving, the music develops the madrigal as an 
emblematicillustration aswellas ifitwere captioned'“Theloverseekstoquench 
the fires ofhis passion”,in the mannerofHeinrich Alberes Latin tags orone of 
Menestriers epOLeies jassio0122.297 The polyphonic, texturally diverse madrigal 
re-presents its poem by a series of musical extrusions, an “ex-pressing” of its 
figures that in totality creates an objective rendering that can be scanned and 
read. Rhetorical figures are its components, which the composer has realised 
in a three-dimensional musical space. How could composers give Up such a 
Successful way to exXpress this poetry, illustrating its ilustrations? 

Indeed the capacity ofpolyphonic settings to handle 'I-You” poetry is partly 
due to the rhetorical role of the 江 in such poems. Johnson emphasises that 
we must suspend our post-Romantic expectations of lyric subjectivity when 
considering the Greek ,forGreeklyric "is notmere CeHipisboesie (poetry of 
feeling?) OF Biepbis0iR (poetry of experience”). Concerned with “describ- 
ing the reality ofthe inner passions and with deliberating on their nature and 
meaning", Greek lyric offers acriticism of human passion that will indicate 
Which passions are to be embraced and which are to be shunnedi the pur- 
pose of this demonstration is the education of the hearer.98 It is in such a 


95 Of the twenty madrigals in Monteverdirs Fourth Book of madrigals (16o3), four texts come from 
Guarinis play 了 ipjastorjidoi three mix narrative and direct speech; and one ottayva 他 om Tasso?s Ge7xs4LeNtN1E 
Upberata is purely narrative. The others are “TI-You' addresses, of which in only two does the poet address 
himself Monteverdirs Fifth Book (16o5) sets many texts drawn 人 fom 11 zastorjiao. 

96 Margaret Mabbett suggests that this scoring may be associated with performance for the Viennese 
cOUIE See her "Le connessioni stilistiche tra POttavo Libro di Monteverdi ed il madrigale aviNttIQ1de a 
Vienna>, p. 82. 

97 C.-F. Menestrier, Z2QMt des EUEN1ES OU S 2115E1g1e MO zba1 es jig10es e Je de Phistote 全 de 人 
Mat1e (Paris, 1684; repr. Mittenwald, 1981), pp. 159-69. 

98 Johnson, THpe Idea of7omic, pp. 6,35, 3o, 31. 
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deliberative, even accusative, mode that many of the 'selves of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries speak. Johnson observes that not only do “TI-You” 
poems outweigh the other types of lyric at the outset of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,butalsothattheexpression in them is closerto ancientlyricthan to Poetry 
oftheeighteenth century orlater. Such rhetorical comparisons help adjust ouTr 
他 ame of reference with regard to the huge quantity of earlier Baroque music 
about lovesickness, flirtation and sexual desperation, whether it comes from 
the mouths of courtiers or of idealised shepherds. And who is the audience 
for an 'I-You: poem? For often in love poetry, it is the absence of the "you 
addressed that prompts the poem. Johnson clarifies: 


By focusing on what he has to say, on Why he is saying it, and on the person 

Jor whom - not so much 如 whom - he is saying it, the speaker discovers the 
exact, the proper, form for his own character as speaker . . . By discoursing， 
describing, deliberating, he becomes himself.99 


In polyphonic madrigals,that selfis inventive, energetic,and as verballyadept 
as the composer can demonstrate. Whatever the specific moods expressed， 
in the madrigal the displays itself. The vocal solo, in contrast may give 
the physical illusion that the inner self rather than the selfs eloquence, is 
Shaping the utterances;i but the emergence of that "selfP in a typical 'I-You” 
poem still depends on a dialectic of poetic discourse rather than transcendence 
OFT revelation. Selfexpression in the solo presentation may thus seem more 
laboured, circuitous Or coy, as the centripetal energy of the madrigal is，as 
it were,， compressed and forced into delivery by a single melodic line. The 
audience for both, however, still consists ofthose viewing the , rather than 
being the You. 

“The public representation of interiority>，Daniel Fischlin perceptively 
observed of the English lute song，'is rife with tensions between the conven- 
tions ofexternal display and the hermetic dissimulation of Private contempla- 
tion".o? In the modern style, the musical means for “moving the passions” did 
not eXist in the abstract' orjust in the words,orjust in 7o7UItt40. They were 
always dependenton the poetic forms in which they could be expressed and on 
the social settingsin which thoseexpressions could be shared. Shifts in musical 
Style within solos can signal the stages of the discourse; they also provide the 
means for playing with andagainstexpectations ofstyleand expression.lo: The 
tensions between "social and "private” account for much of the archness and 
Sel 信 consciousness of vocal solos, which also developed various artful modes 
both to distance self-expression and to deliver it with deftness and Surprise. 


99 Ibid., p. 31. 100 Fischlin, The Performance Context ofthe English Lute Song”, p. 61. 
1o1 Freitas, "Singing and Playing”. 
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These included in-jokes ofexteriorizing witand satire,and the use oftheatrical 
impersonation to permit "direct emoting. 

Many lyric texts establish just this dissimulation by beginning with a narra- 
tive section, naming, say, Fileno or Corydon, and placing him in the resonant 
hills or by a weeping stream, before the poem shifts into direct Speech. This 
often sets up a performative frame with a return to third-person narrative at 
theend,inaclosing that often functions like the moralisingepigram atthefooft 
ofan emblematicengraving.Apolyphonic or concerted madrigal can establish 
thisaudiblybymeans oftextural change.Monteverdiprovidesnumerousexam- 
ples up to and including his Zamzezto dea NU2t 大 (1638), in which a men?s trio 
Singsanarrative frame forawoman?ssolo complaints to Cupid. Her solo,how- 
ever is a discontinuous madrigalian line sung over abass ostinatoj it is neither 
recitative nor air. Luigi Rossis Al soave Spirar daure Serene” is a monologue 
of the shipwrecked Arion (the text is by Giulio Rospigliosi).:o> It is framed 
by a narrative introduction of twelve lines and a narrative closure of ten, both 
in the same key. When the monologue moves to Arion's direct discourse, the 
musical techniques ofthe mid-century ljament come into Play, as ifthis werea 
dramatic scene. Arion appeals in impassioned recitative to the heavens, to his 
own thoughts, to anyone who can hear him. “Ahi, chi mi porge aita? / Chi da 
morte mi toglie?” (Ah, who will help me? Who will snatch me from death2) 
Afterhislegendaryrescue bythe dolphin,the cantata finishes with an aria.This 
aria,however is notin Arion?s voice butin that ofthe narrator. The singerasks 
his listeners directly Ifmusic can do this, i.e., bring a beast to yoUI rescue， 
'is itany wonder that the song ofa beautiful woman can Soothe any Soul?> The 
aria, then, is not any kind ofemotional reaction Or expression from the main 
character. Instead itsnaps the listeners back from the powerful musical speech 
ofthe theatre to the 'real world ofthe chamber performance itself. 

Inthe164os,thesteyxabbyesettatooisthelanguageoftheatrical illusion; this 
is how Rossi generates the image of Arion. Ordinary song, the aria, states the 
external, emblematic key to that image. The cantata Appena ji sol con le sue 
chiome belle" by Barbara Strozzi (in her Dzzbo] 衣 丰 Bxtezbpe,op.7,Venice, 1659) 
hasapoeticform similartoRossis,ifwithaseeminglymore conventionaluseof 
musical styles: (1) narrator in recitative (with an arioso close),(2) “the charactem 
in aria, (3) narrator in recitative also with an arioso close.193 Here the opening 
narration is not in Story-telling mode, but in a spacious lyricism (based on the 
melodicunfolding oftriads) characteristic ofsetting pastoral scenes. Its closing 
arioso movesto cpeejl musictoannouncethesolo ofag1ieFsticRellover.This 


102 Facs.inE Luisi (ed.), THe Ttazliaxz Cazatat 如 zi 太 e SeveNteexz 太 Celtyi(NewYork, 1986),no. 7. 
103 Facs. in E. Rosand (ed.), THe Ttaliaz CN 好友 访 e Seveltteelt 太 CettD,V(NewYork, 1985), no. 49. 
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unhappy Eurillo does not weep or gnash his teeth but, rather, sings a prayerful 
petition to Apollo in pastoral metres (Aria adaggio" in 6/8 and 3) and in an 
entirely stableA major. This makes the narrators closing all the more curious， 
When it remains persistently on major triads to describe Eurilloxs “shouting 
with griefP (Jidava . . .be7Soyeycpio dolore) and then begins to 人 fall into all kinds 
of patent madrigalisms: repeated quick quavers for "passeggiando” (walking)， 
Sharp-to-flat chromaticslipsfor'“grief,turning figures for'“vacillating.Finally， 
rushing descents in continuo and voice 'ilustrate? the wretch slipping on the 
wet river bank and drowning.“Thus”, quips the closing arioso line，'thus he 
quenched the flames of love". The keyword "quenched: (xio17zZ0) is delayed to 
the last three notes, two semiquavers and, “glug”, a final quaver in voice and 
continuo - a Stroke worthy ofan animated cartoon. Pietro Dolfinys poem is a 
joke: the closing narrative section With its obvious word-painting is tongue- 
in-cheek, and Eurillo dies a victim ofhis sophisticated audience，. 

Similar shifts in musical styleseasily signal changes in voice whena poem has 
only one Speaker. Two textsources for Antonio Cesti"s (1623-69) cantata 'Alpi 
nevosee dure” are captioned "scherzo per musica?and "capriccio per musica2?.194 
In the poem by Giovanni Filippo Apolloni, a generic pastoral Fileno declares 
his desolation in recitative style to the snowy alps,to theechoing valleysand to 
hopeful memories. Cestialternates musical styles to outline Fileno?s “dialectic”， 
Switching between an emotional recitative for his expostulations and a more 
balanced arioso for his reasoned responses. 


You, mountains, are hiding that sun ffom me which outshines the 
SUn . . . (Tecitative) 

ZV17catlote110y 妇 e S20t Qt east7Tdo7totsee 让 (arioso) 

And you, sweetthoughts ... who disturb my peace and quiet， 
(recitative) 

CE0SE .. .TVHoeyer ashs jz too7UCj does71ot7ea 思 at 计 (arioso) 


An interruption within the aria allows a third sententious triple-time arioso: 


Yes, yes!IwWantto die! . . . (aria) 
LNUdWpoeyerdoes710tRBNOW deadoes71otdeseye 1 六 . (arioso) 


This last aphorism lets Fileno sing da cajo “Yes, yes! I want to die” as a para- 
doxically positive claim to live. Does it all seem silly> Remember that Fileno， 
like Strozzi"s swain Eurillo, is just a shepherd, and this is a scpeyzo. Fileno?s 
reasoning consists of pastoral clichks cobbled together as argument. There 
is humour in its very clumsiness, and it is all due to the poebs wWit. CestPs 


1o4 D. Burrows (ed.)，7He Ttalia Caottt 好 ,让 dttolio Ces 上 i (0623-1669)， “The Wellesley Edqition”，5 
(Wellesley, MA, 1963), no. 2; S. Fuller (ed.)，7NHe Exyobpeat MMSicaL eritage, 8oo-1750 (New York, 1987)， 
no. 67. 
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Setting ofemotional recitativesand 'resolute passages in aria-styleprofilesand 
heightens its absurdities. Whether the aria-style passages are ariosos OFr arias 
is immaterial to understanding - and laughing at- poor Fileno”s plight. Their 
use in such a satirical manner confirms their discursive rather than expres- 
Sive function. Moreover, the convention of the sententious arioso remained 
valid even as the Italian cantata approached its more sedate, late Baroque 
Shape with longer，more emotionally expressive full arias. In a seemingly 
more Sincere Vein is Alessandro Scarlattis "Piango, sospiro, e peno" (I weep， 
I sigh, and I suffer), one of his earlier pastoral cantatas for contralto，two 
Violins and continuo (dated before 1693).:o5 After three arias, which are now 
the scaftolding of the poetic discourse, the cantata closes with a recitative. 
It begins with the word "Dunque” (Therefore") and its closing line states 
the final judgement in a distinct arioso:“To love you，Filli， is to not love 
Oneself >. 

The extension of these voice-shifting techniques through the century 
involvedchangesbothinpoetryandin music.Thelongestmid-century cantatas 
Set teXts that concoct inventive amalgams of conventional seven- and eleven- 
syllablelines forrecitative coupled with texts in other poetic metres for arias in 
various styles,lengths and forms (notalways strophic). Composers did and did 
notconform to the musical implications ofthe verse,and they werealways free 
to turn a 'Tecitative” into an arioso. The resulting free sequences of narrative 
recitative, expressive recitative, florid recitative, syllabic arias in duple metre， 
lyricarias in triple metre, cheerful arias in compound metres,etc.-all bordered 
with ariosos - might be called "patchworlks', but that suggests aflat or abstract 
design. While their lack of narrative or dramatic Structure classifies such can- 
tatas as 'lyric', their deliberative discourse (to paraphrase Johnson) usually does 
aim atsome emotional resolution,a point to the rhetorical exercise. While the 
discursive processes,however mayseem logical to the characters singing,most 
often they resultin highly unstable wholes. They are sometimes exhausting in 
their changeability and held together only by the polished singing and com- 
mitted delivery they require. Such fluid arguments persist in the cantatas by 
Pietro Simone Agostini (C. 1635-168o). In his OUsevatioms o1 太 e Foxid So 
(1723), Pierfrancesco TosijudgedAgostiniand Alessandro Stradella (1639-82) 
the best of the last, lyric generation of Italian composers. Their cantatas offer 
the kind ofindulgent musical inquiry into conflicting feelings - though often 
without the verbal wit of the earlier Seicento - that marks them as works for 
the chamber, rather than for the stage. 


105 London, British Library, Add. MS 315o6, 任 121v-[126]; recorded by Brian Asawa on 4Lessatd1o0 
Scia 帮 Catltatas iii Deutsche Harmonia Mundi 756o6 51325 2 (2000). 
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Settings oflyric poetry in the madrigal and cantata repertory play with a char- 
acteristic set ofambiguities: the identity ofthe speaking "voice (which may be 
neither poebt nor composer, nor performer),the struggle between Subjectivity 
and exteriority, and a pre-modern ambivalence between Serious” expression 
and ironic deprecation tending to the parodic. These and other aspects of 
Seventeenth-century '"wit make this repertory both teasing and puzzling,and 
they help explain the difficulties encountered in most accounts of this music， 
WwWhether on the part of scholars or of performers. We must remind ourselves 
that on the whole, seventeenth-century madrigals and chamber cantatas had 
exclusive audiences. One type ofvocal chamber music from the period, how- 
ever would seem more straightforward,namely solo “scenes: thatbroughtthe 
fiction of theatrical impersonation into the chamber. Such soliloquies were 
Sung by “named: figures - imaginary ones Such as Ariadne from myth and 
Erminia from Tasso?s epic, or historical personages Such as General Albrecht 
von Wallenstein (d. 1634), who led Imperial troops in the Thirty Years War.lo6 

For almost forty years, opera, like courtballets, was a Private form ofenter- 
tainment, heard only in courts and on occasion. The recitative soliloquies that 
So moved their audiences, however, quickly re-appeared as solo monologues 
heard in chamber performances (as well as in non-liturgical religious music). 
Expressive devices familiar then as novw from Monteverdis lamentofthe aban- 
doned Ariadne from his 16o8 opera 47ia1N4 were copied notjust in free recita- 
tive compositions but also in older recitational forms such as the ottava. The 
COTresponding French genrewasthesoloye&c 志 ITheearliest byPierre Guedron， 
are from ballets written around 161oi but five by him that were published in 
102o in Antoine de Bosssebs Ninth Book of lute airs appear to be indepen- 
dent of and different ffom, his ballet music. In their unadorned declamatory 
Style, says Georgie Durosoir，"courtly lyricism reveals itself capable of a few 
tones of sincerity?.127 Later, Bacilly observed that a “grand Air, an 017z de 7&c 记 
Whose measure is slow” requires weight, steadfastness and force ofexpression 
other than the lightness suitable foran “azz de galetba gavotte, a bacchic chan- 
Son>.198 In Italy, the stile yabbyesetatpo gave voice to mythological, historical 
orliteraryfigures.:o9 Sigismondo d"India setthe dying Erminia>s direct speech 
(an ottava from Tasso?s Ge7Wsajep1e Veratz) in “La tra :1 sangue e le morti 
egro giacente'” (Le7MWicpe, 16o9).112 Chromaticism,expandingand contracting 

106 Dying and abandoned by his soldiers, he sings the anonymous cantata “Ferma, ferma quel ferro.? A 
copy is in the Teynham MS (See note 9 above, p. 381). 

107 Durosoir, Zazr de coxy el 本 tce, p. 106. 108 Bacilly, Zaztde 0iex cpatej) p. 89. 


109 One subgenre ofthe solo monologue is discussed in Porter, 2ZQNte1N 丰 7ecitatpii da caM1e10>. 
110 D?India, Ze MMSiCpe &10U0 e de y0C ed. Joyce, PP. 62-3. 
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Vocal intervals, poignant dissonance, and eerie harmonic shifts vivify the set- 
ting.Nicholas Lanier, an English court musician from a French musical family， 
demonstrated his mastery ofthe Italian soliloquy style in "Norcom?stthouyetb 
myslothfullove”.:1 Hero declaims for 191 barsbeforeflinging herselfinto the 
Hellespont after her drowned lover, Leander. Roger North dated this piece 
to sometime in the later 162os and reported a consort performance of it for 
the king. Samuel Pepys later sang it to his guitar.:12 The dramatic recitative 
Styles of the tragic messenger and ljamenting monody are joined in Domenico 
Mazzocchirs Latin dialogue Dido jyrexs (1638), most likely written for perfor- 
mance before the literary, antiquarian circles of his patron Cardinal Ippolito 
Aldobrandini and his brother's patron, Cardinal Francesco Barberini.:23 The 
poetVirgil narrates the departure of Aeneas from Carthage and Didoys suicide 
in words from his own epic. Dido (soprano) and Aeneas (tenor) sing their own 
roles. The continuo harmony throughout is broad and fundamentally simple， 
in keeping with thenotion ofepicrecitation; butinthevocallines,ninthsabove 
the bass, augmented intervals, chromatic shifts and rapid rhythmic changes， 
as Well as expression and tempo markings such as COOiato,， adQ910, COUCttat 如 
and 思 esto, all focus attention on the sheer emotional content of Virgibs noble 
hexameters. 

In “Ferma, lascia ch>io parli", the poet Apolloni portrayed Mary Stuartb the 
CatholicQueenofscotland,stayingthehandofherexecutionertospeakherlast 
words.114A centurylaterin his Cezexal zstomy ofMzxsic, Charles Burneysingled 
OUtCarissimi"s cantataon thistextwWith nofewerthanfive musical illustrations. 
Notonlyis the declamation bold and forceful,the queen also ruesherfate inan 
embedded triple-time aria marked Adagio,in C minor. Its opening five bars Set 
onlythe words' 人 Amorire:('To die).They serve as aritornello and join the first 
StanZato the second, which is varied; they also return attheend. In the closing 
recitative the queen rails at London and the Jezebel who rules “the Anglican 
troops.Attheheightofher defiance,which includes notated high Cs and Bbs， 
She proudly repeats 几 morire, a morire" and gives her neck to the axe. Of the 
Same genreis Purcelhbs setting ofNahum Tate?s7He Bessed FI EXbpoStUGEON 
(CTell me, some pitying angeD, Z. 196), a monologue of a distraught mother 
who cannotfind her child.:15 Itcontainstwo sections in metric,Ssong-like styles 


111 Lanier, THpe Cowtbjete TYD7ls, ed. Callon, pp. 35-48; recorded by Richard Wistreich on THe Mzsicax/ 
Z 论 of Samtxel Pejys, Saydisc cD-SDL 385 (199o); and by Paul Agnew on Pero 04 Zeatde Metronome MET 
CD 10o27 (1999). 

112 Lanicer, THe Coztblete Tops, ed. Callon, pp. 17o-71. 

113 In Mazzocchi, Dizlag1z, e So1e 帮 jos 丰 太 MUSiCQ (Rome, 1638; repr. Bologna, 1969). 

114 Facs. in G. Massenkeil (ed.), THe Ttaliaxz Catt 好 好 访 友 e Sevejtteel 太 CepttDy ii (New York, 1986), no. 
17; recorded byJill Feldman on VEite aaNt 纺 TI7 雪 -CeztyJ Ttxiiat ZEove 9019S, Linn Records CDKoo5 (1991). 

115 It was published in Henry Playford”s anthology 瑟 xzzoiiQ Sacra ii(London, 1693), 上 人 4v. 
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thathave thesametonicas the wholeand arestronglyembedded in theflow of 
an otherwise declamatory air. The Virgin firstcalls upon Gabriel, resolving her 
first question, "Tell me . .. where does my . . . darling stray>, with the answer 
“The deserbs safer than a tyranbs couUrb. Purcell sets this o 任 with a cadential 
melisma. The Virgin?s'I-You” address then turns to four questions put to her 
lost son. The subsequent first song-like section, "Me Judah>s daughters once 
caressd>, represents a temporary Shift in voice. An arioso in C major that sets 
two lines of a tercetb its thought resolves in the six bars of recitative that both 
complete thetercetand conclude the recitative portion ofthe soliloquy (Now 
fatal change:[Iam] ofmothers mostdistress?d).The nextand final fivelines of 
thepoem could haveformedasingleclosing aria.Purcell setthefirstthreelines 
asabinaryair in C minor - “Hovw shall my soul its motions guide? / How shall 
Istem the various tide? ..."- but the composer chose to separate the closing 
COUpletbyreturning to expressive recitative. Byreversing the usual association 
of questions with recitative and of aria-style with conclusions, Purcell leaves 
the 'scene Unresolved, as is the Virgin herself. 

Alessandro Stradella wrote a number of cantatas that display emblematic 
moments 位 om the lives of well-known ancient heroes. Some demand the 
verisimilitude of the tenor Or bass voice or have survived in editions trans- 
posed for male voice. Belisarius after his downfall is scored for a tenor, while 
the emperor Nero watching Rome burn is a (rather imbecilic) bass. Other 
Solo cantatas portray the deaths of Xerxes, Seneca and Germanicus. Stradella 
depicted only two women, Ariadne and Medea from Classical myth: these 
betrayed women rage, desire revenge, and rue lost love, and in the end, both 
are Overcome by tenderness and constancy towards the men who abandoned 
them. Stradella's portrayal of Ariadne in "Ferma il corso e torna al lido” evolves 
in six highly virtuoso aria sections and in forceful as well as florid recitative.116 
It takes nearly twenty minutes, far longer than the scene would be allowed 
in an Opera. The arias are inventively bizarre. Moments of repeated ostinatos 
in the bass with bent and sliding chromaticism represent the conventional 
emblem of life on treacherous seas. Vigorous repeated chords invoke hellDs 
creatures. An Unaccompanied opening to an aria (imitated by the continuo) 
portrays Ariadnes vulnerability. There are walking and driving basses and a 
range of triple metres, including a fast 3/8. In short, there is so much variety 
that the expressiveness of the recitative passages is nearly obscured. The key 
of B minor anchors the dolorous first section and the end of the cantata. BUt 
the harmonic range in between is desperately wide. The third through sixth 
arias are in 了 minor (I will conquer your pride), C major (In the embrace 


116 Facs. in A. Stradella, XT7 cottaxt 如 4 y0ce Sola, ed. P. Mioli (Florence, 1983), 任 67-83j; recorded by 
Christine Brandes on Stbadela Caztatas, Harmonia Mundi USA HMU 9o7192 (1998). 
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of Erebus), G minor ('In a sea of immense joy), and D major (Bleeding and 
unburied?). Stradellars Ariadne has none ofthe statuesque, Sorrowful nobility 
of Monteverdirs heroine. She is as much a victim of her own passions as of 
Theseus" betrayal. Monteverdis heroine is a martyr; Stradella?s has no physical 
body to lose. She becomes whatever the artist paints ofher gestures, whatever 
the sculptor moulds in the agonised folds of her gown, before she dissolves 
into the next passion. She is both Stradellays creature and his tortured victim 
IntheG minor aria, majorand minor do notstruggleagainsteach other; rather 
Ariadne?s vision ofhappiness is buta mist that cannot soothe her pain. 

The conventions of late seventeenth-century opera, where emotion is open 
to publicview, tamed such excess.The recitative/dqa-capo aria succession ofthe 
Stagebecame moreorlesstheparallel procedurein Italian cantatasbytheend of 
the century.Acasein pointisAlessandro Scarlatti?s cantata Didoxze 4bbaN40N10 妈 
(Alle troiane antenne”, dated 1705), for voice and continuo only.137 After a 
narrators Tecitative opening, the sorrowful Dido speaks in three slov da-capo 
arias. In each one, a motivically rich basso continuo line sets a highly saturated 
mood and tone, as their keys progressively darken. In the first, she accuses 
Aeneas of betrayal in A minor. The second rues the depth of her love for him 
in D minor, in an Adagio 12/8. In the last, she ljabours to decide her own fate 
in a circular 6/4, in a chromatic F minor. Moments of contrast or freedom， 
break through in the brief intervening recitatives. The last aria, A punir di 
questalma lerrore" (To punish the sin of this heart), is founded on a six-bar 
migrating ostinato figure that is a tonal variant of the earlier assacaglio line 
F-Ep-Db-C plus the cadential Ab-Bb-C-F but with an Eh as the second bass 
note (Scarlattis harmony is i-V-iv-V 十 i-iv-V-iD. Throughout, the “sharps” of 
Secondary leading-tones penetrate the grimness of the flat harmonies, which 
extend to Gb chords. Dido speaks of her shame in the B section of the aria， 
wWheretheharmony dissolvesandslides chromatically. Butthe ostinato returns 
in the da cajo, inevitably, as Dido resolves that 'to punish the sin? of her heart， 
her only recourse is death. Yet the cantata is notan Unstaged operatic suicide. 
Althoughthetextureand harmoniclanguageoftheclosingariaare modern,the 
cantata is related to its chamber antecedents in the educative logic ofthe series 
of recitatives and arias addressed "to Aeneas', through the ostinato that leads 
Dido to realise her constancy, and by the moral purport (as selfpunishmentb) 
of her decision to die. 


Such cantatas are normally viewed as the epitome of the new styles and gen- 
res that emerged in secular vocal music in the seventeenth century, leaving 


the polyphonic madrigal far behind. Vincenzo Giustiniani ended his survey 


117 Facs. in M. Boyd (ed.), THpe Ttaliaxz CN 好 妈 太 如 e Sevelteexttf CexztD xiii (New York, 1986), no. 17. 
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(5. 1628) of music in his lifetime lamenting the decline offive-voice madrigals. 
In 1638, Domenico Mazzocchi dedicated a volume of such pieces to Cardi- 
nal Francesco Barberini(who encouraged their performance), observing,Phow- 
ever, that 'today few compose them, and fewer sing themy, seeing that they 
have been almost banished from academies, to their misfortune”.118 Yet the 
madrigal, like the English consort song, did notentirely disappear, remaining 
music for cog705Ce1Nt. Composer Antonio Maria Abbatini in Rome headed an 
academy for musicians in the 166os that met monthly and sang madrigals “at 
table,and his star pupil Domenico dal Pane published at least two volumes of 
them (the second one in 1678). Giovanni Maria Bononcinis op. 11 madrigals， 
also of1678,are Written in each ofthe twelve 如 ol1i,or modes. Printed books of 
madrigals from the first decades of the seventeenth century were Still in stock 
in 1676 at the shop of Federico Franzini in Rome, as were also Caccini>s Ze 
JUOVE JUNStCpe of 16o2 and Peri>s Ze VC1ie MUNSiCe of 16o9.119 Five-voice madri- 
gals"perteoricaeprattica byAdrian Willaertsaton the shelfnextto Domenico 
Mazzocchis four- and five-voice madrigals of 1638, and the Mad1igaia 2.3.8 
4?70c (164o) by a young Pietro Andrea Ziani, who would soon take up a post 
in Naples. Alessandro Scarlatti is credited with the composition ofeight poly- 
phonic madrigals, all preserved in manuscript.:? That he set two poems by 
Marino and two other texts by Rinuccini and Torquato Tasso Underscores the 
academic and antiquarian interest in the genre. Madrigals also acquired a new 
calling-card as representatives of the se aptico: a January 1733 coOncert of the 
London Academy of Ancient Music oftered two madrigals by Marenzio and a 
“Cruda Amarilli attributed to Paolo Petti (d. 1678). Thus a genre that at one 
time was heard in the same venues as solo chamber singing, and that oftered 
the mostadvanced forms of text expression, came to Tepresent a minor genre 
of contrapuntal mastery attached to poetry of a past age, a fate that obscures 
the importance ofthe madrigal to Baroque musical expression. 
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Fantasy and craft: the solo instrumentalist 


ALEXANDER SILBIGER 


You would hardly believe, sir, the high regard which the Italians have forthose 

Who excel on instruments, and how much more importance they attach to 

instrumental music than to vocal, saying that one man can produce by himself 

more beautiful inventions than four voices together,and thatithas charms and 
liberties that vocal music does not have. 

AndrEe Maugars, Resbjo1se Jizte ia20t CU1ieNK SU 1 SENENt Le 克 

MUNS10Ue CTtale (Rome, 1639)1 


In Lorenzo Bianconi?sWzysic zi 如 esevezteez 太 Cett(1987),arguablythe most 
Original and provocative recent study of the period, solo instrumental music is 
treated so marginally that it is noteven given a chapter of its own: "In“practi- 
cal”and statistical terms, the role of seventeenth-century instrumental music 
is essentially modestand ofminority significance - notatall what its relatively 
profuse cultivation on the part of modern“baroque”musicians would sug- 
gesbe.> It is true that the percentage of purely instrumental volumes among 
Surviving seventeenth-century musical editions is relatively small. Instrumen- 
tal performances also left much less of a paper-trail than operas, oratorios OF 
major civic or ecclesiastical celebrations. For a historian eager to embed music 
into largerpolitical, social and cultural frameworks,they tend to remain below 
the horizon, in partbecause their functions and meanings are harder to assess， 

Nevertheless, the wide popularity of Baroque instrumental music in mod- 
ern times Should be reason enough for giving it attention. In 人 actb interest in 
early instrumental repertories, particularly of solo music, is hardly a recent 
phenomenon. Pianists have been broadening their scope with anthologies 
of early keyboard mnusic” since the later nineteenth century, it not before， 
and most young piano students have been exposed to the easier pieces of 
Byrd, Purcell and Pachelbel. Similarly，guitarists have been extending their 
repertory With adaptations of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century lute gems， 
While chorale settings and preludes from Sweelinck to Buxtehude have long 


1 Bishop, "Translation of Maugars? Resboxse JBite 4&201 CU1iEMUX SU LE SEENE Ge 1 NS19Ue CTtzlie, p. 11. 
2 Bianconi, Msic zi 如 e Seyezteexz 太 Cexzt1y, p. viii. 
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been an important inot indispensable part of the church organistxs working 
capital. Even leading twentieth-century coOmposers did not escape the power 
and charms ofthis repertory: B6la Bartok eagerly studied the keyboard music 
of Frescobaldi, Michelangelo Rossi and others,and its impact on his composi- 
tional development has been viewed as significant.3 

Do the modeststatistics on Surviving sources and references in public docu- 
mentsaccuratelyreflecttheextentofsolo instrumentalperformance in the sev- 
enteenth century?Or mightitbe thatsolos byorganists,harpsichordists, clavi- 
chordists,lutenists and guitarists, and for that matter, by players of the violin， 
recorderand viola da gamba, could beheard everywhere - in churches,chapels， 
monasteries, coOnvents, palaces, taverns and modest homes - but because they 
were So much part of the fabric of musical life, they were taken for granted 
and le 人 few traces in the recorded history of the period? Of course,， plenty 
of evidence Survives for an intensely active culture of solo playing throughout 
Europe.Theextantrepertoryislargeand diverse,ifmoresoin manuscriptthan 
in print. We have countless witnesses to solo playing in the form of paintings 
and engravings, and observations in diaries, travel reports, tutors and other 
contemporary accounts. Lastly, the ceremony manuals of churches and simi- 
lar documents provide generous testimony to the nearly universal presence of 
Organ Solos in the liturgy.IThis chapter seeks to do some justice to instruments 
andtheir repertories,to the functional and other contexts ofsolo instrumental 
performance, and to the music itself. 


Instruments and their repertories 


Most of the instruments used for solo performance have their own literature， 
with only sporadic overlap. By far the largest repertories are for instruments 
that ordinarily perform in a polyphonic or chordal manner, namely keyboards 
and lutes of various types. Solos for instruments that usually have a single 
voice were most often supported by continuo accompaniment, The litera- 
ture for unaccompanied wind instruments is very small, but a not insignifi- 
cant body of unaccompanied works does exist for bowed strings that often 
quiteingeniouslyexploitsthoseinstruments"limited capabilitiesofpolyphonic 
performance. The repertory also divides along national or other geographical 
lines - even more so, SUrprisingly, than in the case of vocal music (where lan- 
guage makes a difference) - often encompassing distinct subtypes of genres， 
instruments and forms of notation. As a result, works from one region may 


3 Gillies, 人 A Conversation with BartOk: 1929”, pp. 557, 558; Suchoff “The Impact of Italian Baroque 
Music on Bartok”s Music”. 
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not always have been easily accessible to musicians from another.4 Neverthe- 
less, throughout the century both compositions and styjlistic influences man- 
aged to make their way across political and notational boundaries, even ifthe 
agents of migration (and in some cases, their direction) often can no longer be 
determined. 

Finally, the repertories of some instruments contain Works written for a 
Specific member of an instrument family that, because of differences in range 
or tuning, are not playable on another member without adaptation. This is 
especially common within the lute repertory. Owing to the increasing use of 
lute-family instruments for continuo accompaniment,and the resulting desire 
to Strengthen and extend their bass register, anumber of distinct instruments 
evolved that differed in construction, size, number of strings and/or tuning. 
Some of the larger, extended instruments Were given Special names, SUch as 
theorbo，chitarrone, archlute and jxto 4 友 o7pat 加 , although not always con- 
Sistently. New tunings were also introduced on ordinary lutes, especially in 
France,to facilitatethefingeringofcertain chordsandto provide richersonori- 
ties. Despite these variations, it remains possible to speak in general terms of a 
lute repertory, although a few lute-type instruments - including the so-called 
Spanish guitar and the cittern - were sufficiently differentin construction and 
Playing technique to have developed distinct types of music. 

Although there are marked differences between the various kinds of key- 
board instruments, and to some extent even between national types, all share 
essentially the same keyboard layout. Therefore the only limits to transferring 
music from one kind to another might relate to national and other character- 
istics of the designated instrument: German organ pieces often require pedals 
and multiple manuals, while Spanish ones frequently use single split manu- 
als (which allowed the organist to set a different stop for the upper and lower 
halves ofthekeyboard),and mostnational organ schools (especiallythe French) 
requireregistrations that maynothavebeenavailableelsewhere.On the whole， 
though, many keyboard works were notso instrument-specific save by way of 
名 nction (e.g.,jliturgical musicon the one hand,and dance musicon the othem). 


天 eyou1ds CNd LUtes 


Developments in the keyboard and lute repertories could both parallel one 
another and diverge notably, depending on the period and region.7 When 


4 Even when seemingly similar staff notation is used, as with English，French and Italian keyboard 
music, there may exist fundamentally different conceptions of how music should be notatedi; see Silbiger， 
“Is the Italian Keyboard Intavolatura a Tablature?. 

5 For overviews, see Apel, Tje Histomy ofKeyboa1d MUWSiC 如 TI700; Ledbetter Ba1bpsichoxd OU0 ZU MMSIC 太 
IT7 胡 -Ceztyiy PtCei Spring, THe ZUte 2 B1itazti Silbiger (ed.), Keypoaxd WMSiC Bejpye 1700. 
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comparing the scale and nature of these repertories, some differences in the 
Social role of the instruments should be kept in mind. The use ofthe organ in 
church services gave rise to alargeand distinguished body of music - Perhaps 
more So during the seventeenth century than any other - to which there is no 
equivalent in the literature of other instruments. NOr Was there an equivalent 
to the employment opportunities for organists in religious institutions. The 
lute, however, had a difterent kind ofadvantage. Although it shared with the 
keyboardthe potentialforproducingsophisticated musicalong with pieces ofa 
morepopularnature,ittookjlittlespaceandwaseminentlyportable.Thusitnot 
onlyenjoyed great popularity with members ofthe educated classes, but often 
travelled with them. And along with the instruments and players - wphether 
Professionals or often highly accomplished dilettantes - went their repertory. 
Lutemusiccirculated widelyand wasoftenattheforefrontinspreadingmusical 
Styles and fashions abroad, infiltrating not only local lute repertories but also 
keyboard ones.The moststriking exampleis provided bythe French lute styles 
which madetheirmarkon thesolorepertoriesofalmosteveryregionof Europe. 
The eftect of this internationalisation can be seen in the often highly eclectic 
contents of manuscripts in which the players Preserved their music. Some 
contain a staggering number ofpieces, many more than are generally found in 
comparable keyboard collections, 

Nevertheless (albeit a crude generalisation), the sixteenth century had been 
the lute”s golden age; during the seventeenth, there was a gradual decline, par- 
alleled bythe relative ascendancy of the keyboard - a process that would reach 
its completion during the following century. (This “decline” does not mean 
that people stopped playing the instrument altogether, butb rather, that the 
quantity of music preserved in the Sources decreases SUbstantially, and more 
important, thatin its qualityand interestitdoes notseem to compare with ear- 
lier repertories.) The process proceeded at a different pace in different areas， 
and did not prevent both instrumental families from enjoying some of their 
artistically most fruitful periods, as was the case in Italy as well as in England 
duringthedecadesbeforeandafter 16oo.Tosomeextent,even keyboard instru- 
ments Shared a decline in the period thereafter, although the one for the lute 
was much steeper in both countries. In Spain the change was, ifanything,even 
moredramatic.Thesixteenth-century players ofthevihuela,theSpanish equiv- 
alentofthelute,had created a precocious solo repertory that introduced many 
Sophisticated variation techniques into instrumental practice, but in the nexXt 
century the instrument seemas to have been nearly abandoned in favour of the 
five-course Spanish guitar. Spanish keyboard music, which had as its greatearly 
master Antonio de Cabezon (151o-66), managed to hold its own during the 
Seventeenth century, but its flowering seems to have been mostly confined to 
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the organ. In the Central European regions, the lute retained its popularity the 
longest, continuing through much ofthe eighteenth century, but its repertory 
appears to have been largely derivative offoreign, particularly French, models. 
On the other hand, the German keyboard tradition, while initially relying on 
stimuli from foreign sources - Dutch, English and Italian - entered a period of 
unprecedented accomplishment. 

France departed most markedly from these general trends. The first half of 
the seventeenth century saw the tremendous blossoming ofalute culture that 
was to endure throughout most of the century and had a wide international 
impact. This was clearly associated with the transformation of the instrument 
and its tunings. Instrument developments also played a part in the ways in 
Which keyboard repertories evolved. During theearly years of the century, the 
main Stringed keyboard instrument in France appears to have been the small 
Spinet ( 幼 izette). Its repertory, ofwhich very little is preserved, appears to have 
been closelytied tothatofthelute,and may, in facb have in part been identical 
with it.6 Subsequently, with composers such as Jacques Champion, Sieur de 
Chambonnieres (16o1/2-73), there was a Switch to the larger, wing-shaped 
harpsichord (ciaveczo), for which an extraordinary literature was created, fully 
paralleling that ofthe lute. Atthe same time,the music ofthe two instruments 
continued to be closely related. 


7He Ha 力 


The harp was cultivated especially in Spain and southern Italy. Its appearance 
in the central aria in Monteverdi"s Ozfeo, "Possente spirto e formidabil nume'”， 
indicatesthehigh level ofartistrythatmusthaveexisted among its best players. 
Because harp notation did not differ from that for keyboard, at least in Italy， 
it is difficult to identify a harp repertory, except when pieces are Specifically 
designated for the instrument, as in a few works in keyboard publications by 
Neapolitan composers such as Ascanio Mayone (1565-1627), Giovanni Maria 
Trabaci (C. 1575-1647) and Gregorio Strozzi(1615-87). One possible tell-tale 
Sign offurtherharp musicwithin the Neapolitan repertory oftheearly 16oos is 
the presence of passages difficult to negotiate on a keyboard because of voice- 
Crossings or large stretches.7 In Spain, harp tablature continued to be used; 
examples are found in treatises, the most extensive collection appearing in 
Lucas Ruiz de Ribayaz?sZzxzy MOzte MUNSiCUL(1677). 


6 It has in 人 act been suggested that spinet players were accustomed to reading lute tablatures, which 
might explain why no independent spinet literature had evolved. Some French keyboard tablatures exist 
that look much like lute tablatures, with letters representing pitches between the sta 任 lines. 

7 See, forexample, the final partita in the Paztite sobya RUI9ieyo 下 Cio: Macyxe,London, British Library， 
Add. MS 3o491,f 6v. 
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Although the Spanish guitar is technically a type oflute, it differs sufficiently 
in tuning, playing technique and notation to have created a distinct literature 
of its own. This instrument ordinarily had five courses of which all but the 
top one were double strung (hence nine strings); it also used re-entrant tun- 
ings, in which the tuning order of the strings Sometimes reversed direction 
(thus affecting the kinds of chordal sonorities that the instrument produced). 
The Spanish guitar gained enormous popularity during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, first in Spain, where it virtually supplanted the vihuela,and then in Italy, 
where far more collections were published for guitar than for lute. Laterin the 
centuryits popularity Spread to Franceand England,largelyowing to thevisits 
bythevirtuoso Francesco Corbetta (1615-81),who taughtboth LouisXIVand 
Charles II. An important element of guitar technique was chord-strumming 
(asgxeadoin Spanish; battbtto in Italian),and in oneform oftablature,asymbol 
(usuajlly a letter of the alphabet, hence “alphabet notatiom) indicated which 
chord was to be played, along with an indication ofthe direction ofthe strum. 
Some early seventeenth-century tablatures consisted entirely of such chord 
Progressions, butlater itbecame more common to combine chord-strumming 
with conventional string-plucking. The strumming and tunings make it diffi- 
cultto representthese guitar tablatures in ordinarynotation (inaddition to the 
Problem,shared with thelute, ofthere being no indication ofhowlong a pitch 
is to be sustained). Compounding the problem is the fact that actual tunings 
are notalways indicated in the Sources. 


BoWed st21GS CNd WO 


Largest among the remaining repertories are those for various types of viols. 
The unaccompanied solo repertory for the violin is smaller, and that for wind 
instruments almost non-existent. These differences most likely reflect not so 
muchhowoftentheinstrumentswereusedforsolosastheextenttowhich their 
players needed written music. Virtuoso solo literatures,both accompaniedand 
Unaccompanied, survive for several types of viols, including the Vioia buastayaa 
andthelyra-viol. As with lutes, these labels seem to have been somewhatfluid， 
but most refer to some kind of bass instrument. The small but exceptionally 
brilliantbody ofItalian works forthewoia pastarda was mostly performed with 
lute or harpsichord accompaniment, and does notemploy multiple stopping.8 
On the other hand, the extensive and quite original English repertory for the 
unaccompanied lyra-viol makes the fullestuse ofthe instrument's polyphonic 


8 Paras, THe MstC 帮 rthe Tioiz Bastarda. 
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capabilities,often furtherextendedbytheuse ofspecialtunings (sco7datx7a). In 
addition to the rich accompanied solo literature from the later partof the cen- 
turyfor the bass viola da gamba (atthis stage, often with seven strings),a good 
numberofunaccompanied solo worksforthatinstrumentsurvive from France， 
by Sieur De Machy and Dubuisson (1622-8o), and from the Netherlands, by 
Johannes Schenck (166o-1710). 

Theviolin was much used to accompany dances,andalargenumber ofdance 
tunes Scored for the instrument are found, for example, in Playfords popular 
THe FEIUsp DazctI Master(165l, with numerous latereditions and reprints).A 
fewcollectionsofsongsanddancetunes,someinviolin tablature,alsosurvivein 
manuscript.9 More Sophisticated unaccompanied solo musicexploiting multi- 
plestopping is rarer.The repertory includessome compositionsbythe German 
violinist Thomas Baltzar (1633-61), who in 1656 caused a stir among London 
musicianswhenhe'“plaidonthatsingle Instrumentafull Consort,soas therest， 
fung-downe their Instruments,:? as well as the remarkable passacaglia with 
which Biber closed his “Rosary Sonatas", and a few other German works from 
latein thecentury.Arecently discovered early seventeenth-centurymanuscript 
(Wroctaw,Biblioteka Uniwersytecka,MS 114)containingalargegroup ofquite 
brilliantfantasias, toccatas and recercatas forviolin solo with occasional double 
Stops,suggests a much earlier tradition that was largely unnotated.2 

Unaccompanied wind solos are even scarcer，but the huge collection of 
recorder pieces in Jacob van Eycles (1589-1657) Deyr Jote UstHof (Several 
volumes of which appeared between 1644 and c. 1655) gives a good idea of 
what solo playing on thatinstrument,and probablyalso on other monophonic 
instruments, might have been like.2 Only five of its 143 pieces are not based 
on pre-existing melodies, including two preludes and three fantasias (one a 
“Fantasia & Echo7). The others are settings of well-known tunes，generally 
followed by several divisions (variations), often of increasing virtuosity. The 
repertory is quite international, with songs and dances (in order of decreasing 
frequency)of French,English,Dutch,ItalianandGerman origin.Alsoincluded 
are Sixteen Psalm settings (not SUrprising in the Calvinist Netherlands) and a 
couple of other sacred melodies. 


9 For example, a collection of unaccompanied violin solos, almost all anonymous settings of popular 
tunes, can be found in Bologna, Civico Museo Bibliografico Musicale, MS AA.36o, along with solos for 
guitar, keyboard, lute and trompa MG11l0; See Silbiger， Ttazlial MUNWNSC1zE SoUCEeS of 17 太 -Ce1tN7O 天 eybo01 
MUsic, pp. 94-6. 

10 P. Holman, "Thomas Baltzar,in S. Sadie and J. Tyrrell (eds), THe Revised Nem G7oVe Dictioza1y OFM2SiC 
Cd WMSicia1s, 29 vols (London, 2oo1l), ii: 613-14. 

11 Brooks, “Etienne Nau, Breslau 114 and the Early Seventeenth-Century German Violin Fantasia”. 

12 Baak Griffioen, Jacog ya ECcRsS DeroOte st-po 记 
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The players 


With the exception of some of the French court harpsichordists,，virtually 
all those who contributed significantly to the seventeenth-century keyboard 
repertory held positions at Europe?s major churches and court chapels. Obvi- 
ousexamples include Girolamo Frescobaldi(1583-1643)atStPetersin Rome， 
Johann Jacob Froberger(1616-67)attheImperial Chapel in Vienna,and Henry 
Purcell (1659-95) at Westminster Abbey. Some even served at more than one 
institution. Mostappointments werey in fact, as organist rather than as music- 
director (Naestyo 到 cabbelia Captoretc.), which no doubtencouraged the writ- 
ing of keyboard music. At the same time, almost all keyboard composers ven- 
tured tovarying degrees into instrumental orvocal ensemble music,mostoften 
forusein churchesbutnotinfrequentlyalso forthechamber.Such works prob- 
ably owed their existence to these players moonjlighting in other sacred and 
Secular venues.13 

Lutenists had to look elsewhere for their Principal appointments. Fortu- 
nately, the leading players found plenty of opportunities at the major coOUrts， 
especially during theearlier partofthe century. In England,JamesI(ez. 16o3- 
25)hadfivelutenists on his payroll throughouthis reign,andadditional players 
wereemployed byQueen Anne and Princes Henry and Charles.!4 Similarly, in 
France the bestlutenists found positions in the various musical establishments 
at court.Their duties often included teaching members ofthe royal household 
as well as playing in various ensembles. The large number of lutenists, harp- 
Sichordists and string players employed as personal musicians to members of 
royal families suggests that music was a significant part of their lives. 

Most ofthese composers and performers were born into families of profes- 
Sional musicians and probably received their early musical training at home. 
Many in factbelonged to notable musical dynasties,ofwhich the Couperinsare 
merelythe bestknown.Alargenumber ofkeyboard players -among them Jan 
Pieterszoon Sweelinck (1572-1621), Froberger, Matthias Weckmann (?1616- 
1674)，Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625)，IThomas Tomkins (1572-1656) and 
Purcell - had fathers,sons or brothers who also served professionally as organ- 
ists. Like most church musicians, organists learned basic skills while serving 
as choirboys, but they usually went on to advanced study with a notable mas- 
ter, often travelling far 他 om home. Sweelinck taught an entire generation of 
German organists，including Heinrich Scheidemann (1595-1663)，Samuel 


13 Silbiger， “The Roman Frescobaldi Tradition”, PP. 44-5o. Those whose primary appointment was 
as Organist rather than as Miestro rarely contributed to theatre music. Francesco Cavalli is an obvious 
exception, as is Michelangelo Rossi, but he, despite holding an organ appointment, seemas to have been 
Primarily a violinist. 

14 Spring, 7TNe Zzxte zz Bitaizz, pp. 210-11. 
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Scheidt (1587-1654) and Jacob Praetorius (1586-1651). Froberger Was Sent 
to Rome for studies with Frescobaldi and himself prompted a German inter- 
est in the Italian composer that extended through to J. S. Bach and beyond. 
Chambonnieres,who neverheld an organ posthimself, taughtLouis Couperin 
(c. 1626-1661), Jean-Henri DAnglebert (1629-91), Nicolas Lebegue (1631- 
92)and Guillaume Gabriel Nivers (C. 1632-1714). Often a tradition was passed 
on to a Succeeding generation. Weckmann went to Hamburg to work with 
both Jacob Praetorius and Scheidemann, and the latter also taught Johann 
Adam Reincken (?1643-1722).Among lutenists, family relationships were just 
as common, as with Dowland father and son, the Gaultier cousins, and the 
Several members of the Gallot clan. 

Sweelinck?s teaching is documented by his Cozabjosio1S-Regem (Rules for 
composition?) which survives in several copies,including those by Weckmann 
and Reincken.: These chiefly provide instruction in howto write increasingly 
complex counterpoint against a cantus firmus, an indispensable skill forthose 
looking forward to a lifetime of crafting chorale settings. A_ different kind 
of evidence has survived of the training Frescobaldi provided for the circle of 
musicianswWorking with him atStPeters,intheformofmanuscriptworkbooks 
ofbasicexercises,including crafting briefimitative ricercars,and variations on 
bass patterns such as the Rxggieyo.16 


The sources 


The nature ofmusical sources strongly affects the meaning ofwhat they trans- 
mit. We tend to assume that a piece of music in print is somehovw fixed as a 
tangible object designed for an indefinite number of future performances, to 
be played more or less as given. Notating a piece in manuscript also defines 
its text for repetition over an indeterminate period, but often was prompted 
by more immediate needs: providing appPropriate material for a Student to 
Practise; recording an attractive, possibly improvised performance that had 
just been heardi; or establishing the idea for one to be given the following day. 
In other words, in the case of manuscriptthere may or may not have been any 
thought ofa distant future rather than an immediate present. 

There is another important difference between print and manuscript (even 
这 one can always think of exceptions). Typically, there is a close connection 
between the person preparing a manuscript copy and its recipient. Often both 
are one and the same,orthe copymay be given to a pupil, patron or colleague. 


15 本 P. Sweelinck, Terpeex, ed. H. Gehrmann (Leipzig, 1901),X. 
16 Annibaldi, "La didqattica del solco tracciato”. 
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Therefore the provider of the manuscript copy could easily transmit add- 
itional (ifunrecorded) verbal instructions,and could assume a familiarity with 
the appropriate performance techniques and styles. After Frobergers death， 
Princess Sybilla of Wiirttemberg, at whose court the composer had resided 
during his last years, refused to honour the request from the Dutch diplo- 
mat and music connoisseur Constantijn Huygens for copies of Frobergers 
pieces in the manuscripts in her possession because, she said, the composer 
had often complained of performers not knowing what to do with his music. 
She claimed that in the absence of Froberger teaching these pieces directly, 让 
was impossible to perform them properly.!7 A composer had much less con- 
trol over works in print, and over who performed them (and hovw). Such texts 
thereforetendedtobeprepared morecarefullyand accurately,and with greater 
detail. The differences are clear in the case of pieces preserved in both media 
(Save Where one was copied directly from the othenD. Some composers also 
provided explicit instructions to the prospective performer by way of pre 人 
acesor otherillustrative material (e.g., the tables ofornaments notuncommon 
in later seventeenth-century prints). In publications prepared by composers 
themselves, much thought clearly went into the selection and arrangement of 
the contents. Often an eftort was made to include samples of different genres 
and styles, sometimes in a full range ofthe commonly used modes or keys. 

In manuscripts, pieces often seem to have been entered as they were needed 
OF became available; of course，once copied, it was not possible to change 
their order without recopying the whole.18 The resulting near-randomness 
is often apparentin whatone might call "practice-books,whether for students 
learning an instrument or coOmposition - hence the frequent inclusion also 
of notes on musical fundamentals” (clefs，note-values,， scales etc.) - Of as a 
personal repository of favourite pieces. But it can also be found even in more 
formal collections of composers” works, as in the case of one that belonged to 
Bernardo Pasquini (1637-171o).19 Some manuscripts, however, are much less 
adpoc.Wefindfine,carefullynotatedand organised copiespreparedforapatron 
oras exemplar fora printer; outstanding examples ofthis type are Frobergers 
autograph volumes dedicated to Emperor Ferdinand III.2” These manuscripts 
in Several respects resemble Frescobaldirs Roman publications, suggesting an 


17 Rasch and Dirksen, "The Huygens-Froberger-Sybylla Correspondence”, p. 242. 

18 Ifthe pieces were copied into independent fascicles, these could, ofcourse, be rebound in a different 
order,assometimeshappened.ThomasTomkinsleftinstructionsforhissononhowhewantedamanuscript 
of his brothers recopied, e.g., by placing pieces in the same key together; see T Tomkins, Keypoa7d Msic， 
ed. S. Tuttle, "Musica britannica", 2 (London, 1955), p. 158. 

19 Berlin, Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, MSL.215; 人 csimilein A. Silbigeretal.(eds),T7 女 -Ceztty Keyboa14 
Zic: SOCes Cettral 加 太 e Keyboa1d 47t ofthe BayogNe,24 Vols (New York, 1987-8), vii. 

20 Silbiger et &L. (eds), T7 胡 -Cexztyiy 天 eyboa7d WMSic 证 i. 
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attemptto imitateanestablishedformat,evenifprinting wasnotaviableoption 
in Vienna (or perhaps the composer or his patron wished to keep the music 
Private).A more common type of carefully copied manuscriptis the collectors 
anthology, assembled by,or perhaps moreoften for,anamateur.Their purpose 
may have been as much to possess as to perform their contents, which could 
have been valued more fortheir own sake than forany utilitarian reasons. The 
interestofnon-professional musicians in "possessing?such musicisalso evident 
in Huygenss request to Sybilla of Wiirttemberg for pieces by Froberger and 
in asimilar one which Huygens had made to the composer himselfmany years 
earjlier (when he also sent Froberger pieces by Chambonnieres, whose works 
Froberger did not knowvw).2 

Collectors” anthologies are likely to contain a repertory of high quality， 
dominated by clean,， complete copies of original works by well-known ear- 
lier and contemporary masters, including notable foreigners. As a rule, com- 
posers and titles are carefully indicated. Notable examples are the Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book (Cambridge，Fitzwilliam Museum，32.g.29) and the Bauyn 
and Babell Manuscripts (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Vm7 674-5; London， 
British Library, Add. MS 39569). On the other hand，while practice-books 
may contain a few works by well-known composers (usually some of their 
most widely circulated ones)，they often consist largely of rather casually 
notated, anonymous pieces. Many may well be the work of the copyist/owner 
of the book or a teacher, which would explain their often simple character 
and occasionally borderline competence. However,some practice-books come 
closer to anthologies, especially those of serious Students interested in com- 
Position and needing a 'reference library” of works for study as much as for 
Performance.22 

Pieces surviving in different practice-books often do so in variant Versions， 
be the differences slight or substantial. The once common assumption that 
these versions reflect compositional revisions is nowadays viewed with cau- 
tion. More likely， when pieces were copied they were somehow “edited: to 
Suit particular needs or tastes, with difficult passages simplified or simple ones 
elaborated, perceived errors corrected, or the musicadapted to suita different 
time or place. Memorisation and aural transmission may also have played a 
partin destabilising the texb while repeated copying would also lead to variant 
readings. 


21 Rasch, Johann Jakob Froberger and the Netherlands”, p. 121. 

22 A manuscript in Thomas Tomkinsxs hand (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Conservatoire 
de Musique, REserve MS 1122) started as an anthology of “Lessons of worthe” by Byrd, Bull and himself 
butafter 7o pages turned into a depository forhis own new or revised worksi see Tomkins, Keyboa7d Msic， 
PP. xiii, 155-62. 
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Even more polished, formal manuscripts can exhibit similar characteristics， 
Forexample,those containing French harpsichord repertory, which tend to be 
Very carefully compiled, often reveal a startling range of differences between 
multiple versions of the same “work”.233 One need not be more "corrupbe than 
any other; all may be viable in performance; and none can likely claim to be 
“definitive>. Composers were not in the habit of playing their pieces always in 
exactly the same wayi this was still true of say, Chopin. But when faced with 
SUch textual differences, we are often hard-pressed to know their status, for 
example, in terms ofchronology or of proximity to the composer. This argues 
againstconflating Sourcesto producean'idealtexbthatmayneverhave existed. 
Italsosuggeststhatsaveinthe caseofobvious errors,textual choices were;and 
remain, a matter of personal preference and/or performance circumstances.?4 

VWhether in print or in manuscript, solo instrumental music was notated 
in various formats. Until the latter part of the seventeenth century, music for 
plucked stringswasalmostalwaysnotated in some form oftablature,wherethe 
notation relates directlyto thefingerplacementand therefore cannotbe 'read >， 
or transferred to another instrument, in the manner of staff notation (which 
most players of plucked instruments probably could not read). Tablature was 
also often used for keyboard music in northern Germany and Spain, whereas 
Dutch, English, French and Italian keyboard music (and some from southern 
GermanyandAustria)usedsomeform ofstaffnotation,normallyontwostaves， 
the Upper one of five or six lines and the lower one of five to eight. Some 
collections of primarily contrapuntal keyboard music were notated in open 
Score (one "voice per stavej, whether for clarity ofvoice-leadingand/orease of 
Printing, or to allow also for performance by an instrumental ensempble. 


Performing environments 


The two usual venues for solo playing, church and chamber, had quite dif- 
ferent requirements. Churches (chapels etc.) were the domain of organists， 
trained professionals who often operated inahighlypublicarena on the largest 
instruments known to Christendom. Their professional work for the most 
part served the liturgy. In the chamber (be it in a palace, a Salon or a PrIivate 
home), musicians performed on several different instruments, most relatively 
quiet, and the settings were intimate, with sometimes just a single musician 
Playing for his own pleasure or for a few friends. Although other occasions 


23 Examples are given in B. Gustafson and R. P. Wolf (eds), azjsicpord WMSic 45sociated mitb 态 e NaN1e 
Za Bame, “The Art ofthe Keyboard>,4(New York, 1999). 

24 Fuller, “Sous le doits de Chambonniere””; see also Silbiger (ed.)，Keyboa7d MMSic Be1pre 17oo0， 
PPp. 16-19, 121-6. 
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were more formal, with a larger assembly of listeners, the Purpose generally 
remained recreational and somewhat impromptu. Both types of solo perfor- 
mance nevertheless had something in common that distinguished them from 
many otherkinds ofmusic-making:they wereconducive to improvisation, not 
least because they might entail circumstances which the performer could not 
anticipate. 

Solo repertories for church and chamber tended to become distinct one 
from the other, with the differences becoming more marked as the century 
Proceeded. Also important was the rise of instrument-specific writing that 
became increasingly idiomatic. Of course, a given performer might work in 
both environments and could bring from one to the other similar styles and 
techniques,ifnotthesamemusic.Nevertheless,the differencesarebyandlarge 
Sufiticient to provide a convenient Structure for the following survey. 


Solo music in churches 


Catjlolic lit1g1eS: TtaD 矶 e EN1bi1e Fa1NCe ob01N 


Organists in Catholic churches were very busy during both Mass and Vespers. 
They needed to provide a huge amount of music, and before the liturgical 
reforms of the later sixteenth century many organists apparently were quite 
indiscriminate in terms of where they found it. They were often accused of 
introducing inappropriate material into services,including instrumental adap- 
tations ofsongs whose texts had distinctly secular associations. Although such 
'abuses were not entirely eliminated, seventeenth-century organists mostly 
WwWentout oftheir way to provide suitable music, as a result creating alargeand 
dignified body ofsacred organ Works. 

Information about the liturgical use of the organ comes from general 
regulations such as the CaeyeloNiaje ebiscobo7M (Rome, 16oo) issued by Pope 
Clement VIII，and more specific“ceremonials for individual dioceses or 
churches, such as those for Paris and for St Markss, Venice.25 More details are 
provided by manuals for novice organists SUch as 7207G410O SUONL1NLO (Venice， 
10o5j; regujlarly revised and expanded in subsequent editions up to 1638) by 
the Benedictine monk and organistAdriano Banchieri (1568-1634), and from 
collections ofmusic designed expressly for liturgical use, such as Frescobaldi>s 
ioi7NSUCa01 (Venice, 1635) for the Mass,and the more comprehensive 47170UQLe 
(Venice, 1645) of Giovanni Battista Fasolo (1598-after 1664)，which covers 
both MassandVespers.Banchierizs manualalso includes sample pieces,whereas 


25 ForParis,see Gustafson,*France",pp.97-1o4; forVenice,see Moore,*The Liturgical Use ofthe Organ 
in Seventeenth-Century Italy”. 
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Frescobaldi"sand Fasoloscollectionsinclude guidanceforusingtheircontents. 
Although the broad regulations issued from Rome supposedly applied across 
the Catholiccommunion,theyleftenoughroom forlocal practices.This in Part 
explainsthe distinctnatures ofregional repertories,determined bylocal prefer- 
ences, habits and musical traditions, as well as the marked regional differences 
in organ design. 

The church organist's repertory divides broadly speaking into three 
categories: brief versets alternating with vocal chant or polyphony (so-called 
"alternatim> practice); longerworks(orimprovisations)substituting for,played 
during,orsomehovw pacing particular liturgical elements (an antiphon substi- 
tute, a toccata for the Elevation etc.); and music for the beginning or end of 
the service that might or might not have direct liturgical associations. When 
instrumental music substituted for part of the liturgy, the appropriate teXt 
would usually still be recited by the celebrant. 4Utemiatio1l performance was 
Considered especially appropriate for the Ordinary of the Mass (the Kyrie， 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus,AgnusDeil,andforthehymnand MagnificatatVespers 
or their equivalents in other Offices. Sources contain nuUmerous organ VerSsets 
forthese purposes going backas faras the early fifteenth century. When verses 
weresung polyphonically ratherthan as plainchant,the organ might intervene 
less often, perhaps only playing atthe beginningand end. Instrumental substi- 
tutions for entire liturgical items were more common in the Mass Proper, and 
(in the Office) in antiphons for psalms and the Magnificat. Here, the character 
and/or genre of instrumental music was often specified: Italian sources indi- 
cate thatthe Gradual could bereplaced byashortcanzonaand the Offertory by 
a ricercar, that during the Elevation something quiet and slow was required， 
that for the Communion a canzona or a cab71CC0 Would be appropriate, and 
that during the Deo g7atas the organist could play another brief canzZona OF 
something else on the fall organ.26 Similarly, during Vespers a canzona could 
replace the antiphon following a Psalm, and a cab7iccio or another canZona the 
antiphon following the Magnificat. Before the Mass commenced, the organist 
could play atoccata; music could also be provided atthe beginning ofa Vespers 
ServVice. 

All this required a great deal of music. For example, Bruce Gustafson esti- 
mates that in France organists might be obliged to assist with as many as 4oo 
different services per year, which could entail playing over loo versets on a 
Single day.27 Each needed to fit smoothly with the alternating chants in terms 
of pitch and mode (or tone). The versets might or might not be based on the 
chant they were replacing,whether as a cantus firmus or used motivically. The 


26 Forotherpossibilities,see Bonta, "The Uses ofthe Sozatz da cpies0>. 27 Gustafson, "France>,p.97. 
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Paris 1662 ceremonial stipulates that in Specific versets, Such as the first and 
lastKyrie,the chantmelodyhad to beaudible.23 Considering thatthe choice of 
chants mightdependnotonly on the particular feastbutalso on local practices， 
it Would have been impossible for the organist to have a Written collection of 
all the necessary music, and as today, organists clearly needed atleasta modest 
level of skill in improvisation . 

Alargenumberofpiecesdosurvivefrom theseventeenth century designedto 
meetspecificliturgical needs.The sources fromall the predominantly Catholic 
regions- Austriaand southern Germany, France, Italy, Spain - include numer- 
OUS versetsas wellas many canZonas,ricercarsand cabj7iccior similar piecessuch 
as Jajtasies (France), jiettos (Spain) or texztos (Portugal) suitable for antiphon 
Substitutes. The length of some of these works suggests that they may not 
alwayshavebeen performed complete. In the preface tohis Po7z7tUsica1(1635)， 
Frescobaldi writes that "My Principal aim is to help organists . . . So that they 
will be able to respondat Mass and Vespers ...in the canzZonas as well as in the 
ricercars Stopping ata cadence when theyappear too long'. Often the mode is 
indicated in the title (e.g.， CNUZONL del bo to1o), Which points to liturgical 
Usage, and the publication of sets of say, ricercars in all the modes offered 
a COnVenient reSource for organists. Some of these pieces, particularly when 
they appeared in print, may also have served as models for aspiring improvis- 
ers, while the more modest examples in manuscripts may represent student 
exXercises OFr examples prepared by organists for their own use. The magni- 
tude ofthe repertory and the high quality ofmany ofthese pieces suggest that 
in the seventeenth century, skills in improvisation were not always particu- 
larly advanced, while the demands made upon organists for substantial and 
accomplished pieces were high, particularly in the case ofpreludes or antiphon 
Substitutes. 

In Italy，organists were well provided with systematic collections of ser- 
Vice music, thanks to athriving music-publishing industry: Frescobaldis Fo 
MMSiCal is only the best-known example. The tradition went back far into the 
Sixteenth century(Girolamo Cavazzoni,AndreaGabrieli,Claudio Merulo),but 
diminished somewhat after 165o or so, perhaps because of a growing prefer- 
ence at major churches for using instrumental ensembles. For 4Lte7z4ti1t Prac- 
tice, Organists could also avail themselves of such large collections of ve7se 妃 
as the 96 (twelve for each of the eight modes) published in 1615 by Giovanni 
Maria Trabaci (1575-1647), or the two Sets (1687, 1696), partly notated with 
figured bass, by Giovanni Battista degli Antoni (1639-1720). These versets are 
not based on specific chants and thus could be used anywhere in the Mass and 


28 Ibid., PP. 1oo-1o4. 
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Office. For each mode they provide alternatives in different transpositions， 
further lightening the burden of the organist. 

Forotherpartsofthe service,Italian organistscoulddrawuponcountlesssets 
of canzZonas, ricercars, toccatas and intonations ordered by mode. Their lucid 
counterpoint is ideally suited to the clear, balanced sound of Italian organs， 
Which concentrate on a "ripieno ofprincipals augmented by flute stops atthe 
octaveand higher harmonics, generally withouta pedal section,and with little 
in the way ofcolourful solo stops.2 The rare pieces with sustained pedal tones， 
Such as the two in Frescobaldirs Secozdo Hbyo di tocca 如 (Rome, 1627), would 
havetobe managed with "pull-downs,i.e.,pedalsthatpulled down keys in the 
bass register by means ofstrings. Frescobaldis two pedal toccatas were, in factb， 
ingeniouslywrittensothattheycouldbeperformed 'con pedale,o senza?.Some 
organs had a shimmering VoxX ANt4 register (a set of pipes tuned slightly up 
or down to beat with the fundamental register, producing a tremulant effecb)， 
which organists today tend to associate with the Elevation toccatas discussed 
名 rther, below. 

Practices in the southern, Catholic portions of the Habsburg Empire were 
notvery different in partowing to the presence of many Italian musicians and 
totheItaliantrainingofsomeprominentnative ones such as Froberger,Johann 
CasparKerll(1627-93)andGeorg Muffat(1653-17o4). Frobergersonlyworks 
with specific liturgical designations are two toccatas “da sonarsi alla levatione” 
(for the Elevation; FbWV lo5g, 106), butKerll published sets of versets for the 
Magnificat in all the tones (Modwiatio olica, Vienna, 1686). All three com- 
posers wrote numerous toccatas and other works in the Italian manner well 
Suited to the service. In addition，German and Austrian libraries, especially 
those of monasteries such as the Minoritenkonvent in Vienna, hold rich col- 
lections of seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century manuscripts containing 
countless versets. Someare manufactured from fragments oflonger pieces such 
as toccatas byFrescobaldiand Froberger,suggesting that wjlte7miatil Practice on 
the organ continued to thrive in those regions.39 

Sources are Scarce for French liturgical organ music from the earlier part of 
the seventeenth century,as with Sourcesforanykind ofFrench keyboard music 
from this period. However,theyincludetwo impressivevolumes ofalmost 1oo 
well-crafted, ifconservative, hymn and Magnificats versets by Jehan Titelouze 


29 Maugars (1639; trans. Bishop, p. 11) compared the Italian organs he heard in Rome with those in 
France: “Their organs do not have as great a range and variety of stops as those we have todayi it seems 
that most oftheir organs are intended to accompany voices and to put other instruments in advantageous 
Settings”. 

30 On the verset collections, see Riedel，Q&ellexzRzOtUdlicpe Beibge ZU1 Gescicpte der MG 六 放 7 T0ste1- 
2Str201lENtP 训 de 2. TUie des 17. Jp71ja0tdey 帮 ，pP. 87-92; for a catalogue of the early manuscripts in 
the Minoritenkonvent, see Riedel, Das WUWSIRaTcpzy 10 MOT7iteRONVENE ZU Tie1. 
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(5. 1562-1633) published in Paris in 1623 and 1626. The Situation changes 
dramatically during the "Golden Age" of Louis XIV, when one composer after 
another published a succession of impressive Zes do7gUe. Although the par- 
ticipation of the organ in the service continued to shovw few differences with 
Italy,the music took on an altogether different character, owing in partto the 
nature of the French instruments, and in part to the extraordinary inventive- 
ness ofthe composers.Thefoundations werelaidbyGuillaume Gabriel Nivers， 
who in 1665 published a book "containing loo pieces in all the church tones”， 
following it two years later with a second volume that included music specifi- 
cally designated for the Mass.A third volume followed in 1675 with still more 
Pieces grouped according to the modes. Nivers?s pieces were not just generic 
Versets, but fell into a number of distinct genres closely tied to the sump- 
tuous polychromatic resources of French organs of the period. These instru- 
ments, despite individual variations, were sufficiently standardised to allow 
COmposers to Specify certain registrations and voicings that, in turn, cemented 
Certain generic and stylistic characteristics: an ensemble ofloud snarling reeds 
(Gapd Jez0 or soft flutes (1exx dox0)，an articulate solo set against a so 寻 
accompaniment (Recizab, two-part couUnterpoint for contrasting voices (Do), a 
Dialoygxe for two choirs,an FEcpo,and pieces named after the specific stop being 
featured, such as “Basse de trompette” OFT "Recit de cromorne”. All these reap- 
peared in the Zes dogye of Niverss followers. A fitting conclusion to the 
Series, at least for the seventeenth century (the tradition continued into the 
nextb, was provided by the two organ Masses of the young Francois Couperin 
(1668-1733), which appeared in manuscript in 169o with a printed title page， 
and the Premlier lye by another brilliant young composer, Nicolas de Grigny 
(1672-1703). 

Like France， Spain developed a distinct tradition as a result not So much 
of different liturgical practices as of difterences in instruments and musical 
habits. In the sixteenth century, Antonio de Cabezon had contributed a few 
Kyries for the Mass and a much larger number of hymn, psalm and Magnificat 
Versets for the Offices. It is believed that organ participation was in fact more 
favoured forthe Offices,and hymn settings,especially of Ave maris stella and 
angelingua,continuedto bepopularin Spain,becomingalmostindependent 
genres in their own right. Most of the major seventeenth-century coOmposers， 
Such as Francisco Correa de Arauxo (1584-1654) and Juan Bautista Cabanilles 
(1644-1712), concentrated, however, on the more substantial 如 eztos, ofwhich 
largequantities survive. Despite theuniformappellationand standard ricercar- 
like opening subjects, the eztos presentan endless variety of forms and tech- 
niques which often are quite unorthodox 计 not occasionally bordering on the 
bizarre. 
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ZUt 友 ea (EVANGELCLD Se7VICeS 


Music was central to the Lutheran service - Luther regarded polyphonic com- 
Position as Gods gift to man - and early regulations Urged congregations to 
appoint organists on the basis of their professional abilities and to pay them 
accordingly. Thus a tradition arose of seeking out musicians with outstand- 
ingaccomplishments.3: We learn from a vivid report of Matthias Weckmann2s 
audition forthe organ position at the Jacobikirche in Hamburg thatthe candi- 
dates Were tested for a variety of skills, with the leading musicians of the town 
Serving as jury.32 Weckmann, who at the time was already serving as organist 
at the Dresden court chapel under Heinrich Schiitz, was asked to improvise a 
包 gue on a given subject, to create a fantasy on a chorale, to accompany a Vio- 
linistfrom afigured bass,to playandvary on two manualsa six-partmotet' and 
finally to play 'a lively fugue” on the fll organ. He received the appointment. 

In the aztbptrottesdielst (equivalent to the Mass)，organ participation Was 
especially important at the Introit and Gradual, and during Communion. At 
the Introit,theorganistcould playapreludeestablishingthepitch forthe choir, 
oreven workin the melody ofwhatthe choir was aboutto sing,which could be 
a chant, a Latin hymn, or a German chorale. The Gradual also was often based 
on a chorale, in which the organist could either accompany the congregation 
or play solo versets in alternation with the choir. For Communion, Luther had 
recommended the singing ofchorales, which customarily were introduced by 
organ preludes. Because of the time required for this ritual, it often provided 
the opportunity to improvise at greater length. Yesbegottesdiexst also offered 
opportunities for xltematzom performance ofhymns and Magnificat verses with 
either the choir or the congregation. Atthe conclusion ofthe service,after the 
Magnificat, the choir usually performed a motetb but sometimes the organist 
took overthis role, playing eithera motetintabulation (found in large number 
in German manuscripts) Or an exXtended chorale setting, such as a fantasia OF 
Set of variations. 

AsintheCatholicservice,therewas much opportunityforshorterandlonger 
pieces, with the difference that German chorale melodies were expected to 
Play a central role. Thus we witness the gradual development of a repertory 
of chorale settings greatly varying in length and character, along with a sprin- 
kling ofLatin hymnand Magnificat settings,as wellas free preludes or toccatas 
for the beginning of the service. This music takes advantage of the Unparal- 
leled resources of the large German organs, with the frequent requirement to 


31 Edler,'Organ Musicwithin the Social Structure of North German Cities in the Seventeenth Century”. 
32 Kriger "Johann Kortkamps Organistenchronik>, pp. 205-6. 
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distributevoicesovermultiple manualsand pedals,althoughunlike the French 
repertory, it rarely indicates Specific stops. Some German organ pieces, how- 
ever seem far too long to fit ordinary liturgical needs. Moreover Some of the 
big chorale-variation sets could not have been used for altemaatzxt performance 
because,aside from questions ofscale,theycontain too fewortoo many Verses， 
Or have no break between successive sections.33 As we shall see below, in some 
churches there existed other, non-liturgical occasions in which such works 
Were welcomed.34 


.41GLLCU1N SE1V1CE5S 


In England, a fine body of liturgical organ music had been created before the 
Reformation, but the new Church of England had only limited use for the 
instrument. In fact, the subsequent development of both organs and organ 
music experienced several stops and starts as the political and religious climate 
of the country went through successive Upheavals. The instruments generally 
remained small and limited to one or two manuals withoutindependent pedal 
divisions.The main opportunityforextended organ solos was the performance 
ofavoluntary in the middle of Morning orEvening Prayer. In general, the early 
voluntaries were loosely constructed imitative pieces, essentially equivalent to 
亿 ntasias; Somelaterexamplesfor'“DoubleOrgan?takeadvantageofthe contrast 
between differentdivisions.Asisthecasewith similarbutusuallyshorterpieces 
called “Verse", none cafries a Specific liturgical designation. The large group of 
Sometimes quite elaborate pieces based on Latin cantus firmi are believed to 
have been intended notfor the service, butfor performance on virginals, even 
计 the genre probably originated in liturgical Practice. 


及 eacto1S 0G011SE OIL TINS1C 


There has always been tension between the beliefs that music can powerfully 
enhance the act ofworship,and thatit is more often a distraction. The debate 
fared up once again in mid seventeenth-century Germany, and some of the 
tirades afford us a rare glimpse of the congregational response to these large 
doses oforgan music.Atheology professor in Hamburg,Theophil Grofsbauep 
complained: “There sits the organist, playing and showing o 任 his art. So that 
one man can Show of 侍 his art, the entire congregation of Jesus Christ must 
Sit and listen to the sound of the pipes. From this the congregation becomes 
drowsyandlazy: some sleep,some chat,and somelook wheretheyshould not. 

33 Davidsson, Mattpias TYecbyjta10l, pp. 6, 12-13.Butas Davidsson suggests (p. 6),itis possible thatsung 
Verses were grouped together, with the organ playing between the groups. 

34 Rampe,'Abendmnusik oderGottesdienst?>isthefirstpartofwhatpromisestobeanextremely detailed 


and comprehensive study of the intended purposes of the preserved organ repertory from seventeenth- 
century north Germany, including those problematic works ofseemingly excessive length. 
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That 'one man” sitting at the organ apparently was none other than the cele- 
brated Heinrich Scheidemann, organistof the Catharinenkirche. Before long， 
aresponse Was published by the organists brother-in-law, Hector Mithobius， 
Who was a pastor in a nearby village: “The organist sits there not to show o 仁 
his artbutto praise God in askilful manner and to move the congregation 'to 
ardent devotion, to Spiritual thought, to joy in the Lord, and to awaken the 
Spirit:. Apparently he does not always succeed, because, according to Mitho- 
bius, some members of the congregation leave the church during the organ 
playing to stroll and chat in the churchyard, while those who remain in the 
church "sit there like stupid and unthinking cattle and do not consider that 
they owe thanks to God for this noble ecclesiastical grace?.35 

Some Italians also seem to have had problems with organists who did not 
know when to stop. Pietro della Valle wrote in 164o: "solo playing, no matter 
howwelldone,whenit goesonforalongtimebecomesboring.Ithasoftenhap- 
pened to difterent organists- and thebestones -that, when overlyenamoured 
of their counterpoints, they made certain improvisations [7ice7cat 好 ] too long， 
the little bell had to be rung to make them stop?.36 But Andre Maugars pro- 
videda more enthusiastic report of Italian organ playing,claiming no suUrprise 
at Frescobaldi?s reputation across Europe: 'foralthough his printed works give 
Sufficient evidence of his skill, to getatrue idea ofhis profound knowledge,it 
is necessary that one hear him improvise toccatas full ofadmirable discoveries 
and inventions?.37 


Peyz1jo7t01lCe OUt1de 友 e ty 


The organ had no role to play in Reformed services because，following 
Calvinist doctrine,musical participation waslimited tounaccompanied mono- 
Phonic psalm singing. Thus there was no call for liturgical organ music, put 
in Amsterdam that ban resulted, paradoxically, in the creation of some of the 
finest organ Works ofthe time.， 

The Amsterdam organs belonged to the city and were its Pride and joyi the 
civicauthoritiesemployed the organistsand chargedthem with playingforthe 
comImunity before or after services and on other special occasions. The idea 
was that such uplifting entertainment Would keep citizens away from the tav- 
erns. The performances at the Oude Kerk by Sweelinck drew many listeners， 
including foreign visitors (given that Amsterdam was an important Centre of 
international trade).38 Sweelinckss daily, hour-long recitals, which continued 


35 Edler, "Organ Musicwithin the Social Structure ofNorth German Cities in the Seventeenth Century”， 
PP. 28-9, 41-2. 

36 Strunk, SoxCe Readilgs ii WSIC isto7) Revised Editioz iv: THe Bayo9He B1a, p. 38. 

37 Bishop, Translation of Maugars” Resjoxse . . ., p. 10. 

38 Noske, 9weelitcR, pp. 3-4,， 11. 
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for some 4o years (5. 158o-1621)，wWere among the first public concerts in 
Europe. It is for these occasions that the composer must have developed not 
only his settings ofmelodies from the Genevan Psalter thathis listeners might 
be singing in an ensuing service, but also grand fantasias, toccatas and varia- 
tions.The popularity ofthese Dutch recitals spawned imitations even in some 
ofthe Lutheran churches ofnorth German citiesthathad close commercial ties 
with Amsterdam.Inthe 164os,FranzTunder(1614-67)initiated organ recitals 
in Liibeckss Marienkirche to entertain merchants waiting for the opening of 
thestockexchange;theseevolved intothecelebrated4pezdjtUS1pez. Perhapswe 
Should not picture these solid businessmen sitting in rapt attention through- 
out the long organ fantasias. In this period, churches also served as covered 
public meeting Places in the hearts of the cities, in which children played, and 
dogs and cats ran to and fro. Even during the concerts, business was appar- 
ently transacted and lovers found their partners; indeed there is a report of 
citizens playing dice and drinking wine during an organ audition in Danzig 
(Gdanslo.3? One can well imagine thatunder these circumstances an Organist 
might sometimes treat his listeners to a set of popular-song variations, which 
mightexplain theirappearance in the works ofSweelinckalongsidethechorale 
Settings. 

However, the Amsterdam custom does not explain the large numbers of 
piecesfoundamong the keyboard works oforganists ffom everypartofEurope 
that are clearly unsuited to liturgical use. Furthermore, many of those Works 
Seem to have been intended for stringed keyboard instruments.This raisestwo 
related questions: how much of an organisbes time went into playing for the 
Services,and for whatpurposes mightthese'secular works have been Written? 
From whatwe know aboutthe professional life ofsome organists, it is evident 
that they could not have played for every service in a single church; a feweven 
held simultaneous appointments at more than one institution - be it another 
church or at court - and also took on freelance engagements, often of a quite 
worldly nature,such as playing continuo for opera.42 Frescobaldiearned onlya 
fraction ofhisincomefrom his positionatStPetersiinhislateryearshereceived 
agenerous stipend for his services to his patron, Cardinal Francesco Barberini， 
while in addition, he took several prolonged leaves and not infrequently had 
Someoneelsesignforhissalary.4: Whentheprincipalorganistwasnotavailable,， 


39 Edler, "Organ Musicwithin the Social Structure ofNorth German Cities in the Seventeenth Century>， 
PP. 31-2. 

4o In Rome, Frescobaldi served for some years at both St Peters and S. Spirito in Sassia, and Bernardo 
Pasquini did likewise at S. Maria Maggiore and S. Maria in Aracoeli. We do not know whether such 
coterminous appointments meant that they alternated between the two, or whether one of the positions 
did notinvolvearegular playing commitment. See also Silbiger “The Roman Frescobaldi Tradition , p. 49. 

41 However,onthetitle-pagesofhispublications,he generallyonlymentioned his position at StPeter's. 
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presumably an assistant or substitute took over. Some larger churches, such as 
St Mark's, Venice, had two or more organists on their payrolls, thus provid- 
ing for a division of ljabour, although it also allowed for performances with 
multiple organs such as was common in polychoral works, and for occasional 
organ duets.4 Why church organists wrote music so clearly oriented towards 
the harpsichord or clavichord becomes understandable, however, when one 
realises thatthe opportunities forusing the organ outside the service, wphether 
for practice,teaching orpersonal recreation,were severelylimited.Inthelarger 
churches there was constantactivity: aside from the regular daily services there 
Were baptisms, weddings, funerals and other special services, and even when 
no service was in progress there may not have been much privacy ovwing to the 
public nature of the space. When not in use, churches tended to be cold and 
dark,and ofcourse,the organs could notbe playedatall without the assistance 
of someone to pump the bellows. Thus the organist was likely to do most of 
his practising and teaching athome,and while afewwealthy homes mightpos- 
Sess a chamber organ, the average musician had to manage with a harpsichord， 
Virginal or clavichord.43 Keyboard players were not necessarily unhappy about 
having to play on a harpsichord. In early seventeenth-century Rome, church 
performances of ensemble music often involved a battery of continuo instru- 
mentsthatincluded both organsandharpsichords(aswellaslutesortheorbos)， 
and payment records show that Frescobaldi usually played harpsichord rather 
than organ. This agrees with the report by Maugars of a performance in the 
Oratorio of S. Marcello: "But most impressive of all was the great Frescobaldi 
displaying a thousand kinds ofinventions on his harpsichord while the organ 
Stuck to the main tune” (i.e., the harpsichord improvised variations against a 
ground-bass accompaniment by the organ).44 


Solo music in the chamber 


Wearesomewhatinthe darkaboutthe circumstances ofsolo performance OUt- 
Side the church, rarely knowing precisely who played what, where or when. 
There were no concert halls as such, and notwithstanding the north European 
Organ concerts mentioned earlier, the solo recital as we know it was a later 
institution. There is no lack of documentary and pictorial evidence of music 
being played in palaces，coffeehouses and ordinary homes，but Specific 


42 Taminga, “Music for Two Organs in Italy”. 

43 Some organists possessed pedal clavichords or, less often, pedal harpsichords for this purposei the 
popularity of two-manual harpsichords, rarely needed for seventeenth-century solo music, might also in 
Part be connected with their use as a Practice instrument for organists. 

44 Bishop,"Translation ofMaugars”Resboxzse...%pp.9-1o; Silbiger “TheRoman FrescobaldiTradition ， 


PP. 47-8. 
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information that Survives, Such as payment records for a special event，gen- 
erally points to the participation of several musicians who may or may not 
have played solos. The little information we do possess is mostly anecdotal， 
but it affords us enough glimpses to place some of the surviving music in 
CODtexXt. 


4cade1ies collegia musica CN4 o 太 er 01901115Ed.I0 纹 e121GS 


In the dedication to his firstpublication ofkeyboard music,the Prizmpzo Upb7o dejle 
Jittasie 4 INUat 弛 0 (Milan, 16o8), Frescobaldi wrote that music 'today receives 
Such esteem from the most noble taste yOUT Excellency has for it as solace for 
yourT grave cares', the which cares were lessened by hearing him play many of 
thefantasiesnowpublished.43 The dedicatee was Francesco Borghese,Captain- 
General ofthe Church andelderbrother ofPope Paul V,who mostlikely heard 
Frescobaldi play these fantasies in early 16o7 at an 4ccademia in his palace, at 
which several musicianshad been invited to perform.IfFrancescoindeedfound 
Solace by listening to these fantasies, he must have been an intelligent musical 
COnnoisseur with an exceptionally keen ear, for theyareamong the most dense 
and demanding music produced during the period. 

Herewefindahighlyaccomplished artistplaying foraprominentand musi- 
cally sophisticated patron and his guests. Two of Frescobaldis later publica- 
tions also refer to Specific connoisseurs, their tone contrasting with the more 
o .jpa rhetoric of most of his other dedications. To Cardinal-Duke Ferdi- 
nando Gonzaga of Mantua, dedicatee of the firstedition of his 7occate e a7ztite 
(Rome, 1615) and a well-known music patron and sometime composer, Fres- 
cobaldi declares: 'I dedicate [this volume] devotedly to Your Highness who in 
Rome deigned with frequent requests to Stimulate me to the practice of these 
WwWorks,and to showthatthis style of mine was notunacceptable to you. Since 
the volume contains no liturgical repertory and is specifically "per il cembalo” 
(ie., harpsichord), that occasion mostlikely also was atsome kind ofacademy. 
Adifferent relationship, perhaps that ofteacher and pupil, is hinted at in the 
dedication of the Secoxzdo jbyo di toccate (Rome, 1627) to Luigi Gallo, Bishop 
of Ancona: it refers to the dedicatee”s harpsichord playing, which is praised 
even by professionals, and it expresses the hope that Gallo will employ these 
toccatas for his pleasure and do them honour “when your serious duties will 
Permityou to play them:>. 

Duringthe courseofthe seventeenth century,an increasingamountofmusic 
was performed atacademies,salons,colleqiaMtzxstca and otherassempblies -some 


45 Hammond，Giroiajto Prescobaldi: 4 GMWide 如 Researcj， pp. 184-5. See also Annibaldi，*Frescobaldis 
Early Stay in Rome”, pp. 114-17. 
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beginning to approach later notions ofpublic concerts - in a variety ofvenues 
including Private homes, schools, coftfeehouses and even church refectories. 
Generally the descriptions of what was heard are rather vague: for example， 
the coUegz MUNSiCUM in Hamburg, directed by Weckmann,，performed “the 
best things from Venice, Rome, Vienna,， Munich and Dresden”.46 One gets 
the impression that the repertory was quite diverse and involved a sizeable 
group of singers and instrumentalists (C. 25 Singers and 25 instrumentalists 
in Hamburg); instrumental solo performances (or improvisations) more likely 
Were the exception, although one cannot rule them out.47 In 1641，Cham- 
bonnieres inaugurated in Paris a series of musical assemblies that took place 
twiceaweekinahallalsousedforweddingsand equipped with benches.Some 
tenmusicianswerepaidtotakepart;iwecanonlyguesswhetherChambonnieres 
performed any ofhis Pieces de clavectz at these occasions.48 Beginning in 1683， 
Jacques Gallot (d. 169o) organised a series of Saturday-evening concerts in his 
home,andwehaveamoreinformative reportregardinghis participation in one 
ofthese,arrangedin 1687to honouravisiting Siameseambassador.According 
to the Mexczyegalat“M. Galot played a lute solo and the ambassador said to 
him that, although he could think of nothing which would add to the beauty 
ofthe sound oftheentire ensemble [that presumablyhad played earlier], there 
were delicacies when he played alone which oughtnotto be mixed with a great 
number of instruments since much would be lose.49 


DJiVate US1C 


Europers monarchsusuallyhad musicianson theirpersonal staff, to divertthem 
during dinner or when retiring to bed. Some even performed themselves. John 
Melville， Scottish ambassador to the court of Queen Elizabeth I, noted the 
queen?s playing of the virginals: “she used not to play before men, but when 
She was solitary”, as she said, "to shun melancholy”. According to a report from 
1011, "Louis XIII went to sleep to the spinet playing of Sieur de La Chapejlle” 
(Chambonnieress fathenD. LouisXIV seemsto have takena more active interest 
in the offerings ofhis private musicians: Le Gallois reports thathe 'took special 
pleasure in hearing [Hardels harpsichord pieces] played every week by Hardel 
himselfin concert with the late lutenist Porion?.59 


46 Seifferb “Matthias Weckmann und das Collegium musicum in Hamburg”, pp. 11o-17. 

47 Braun, Die Mzs 记 des 17. JGpzjpa0tdey 必 , p. 4o， 48 Massip,，Paris, p. 231. 

49 Given in Ledbetter, Fa7Nbsicpord Nd EU MUWSEC 太 TI7-CetOJ YatCe,p.13.Seealso Braun, Die Mzs 故 
des IT7. Jpyja0tdey 帮 ,，p. 44. 

50 For the reports cited in this paragraph, see respectively: Monson, "Elizabethan London>, pp. 331-2; 
Ledbetter, Ba1bpsicpozd CUd TH WMSiC 2 T7 友 -Cexztu1y Ptce, p. 9; Fuller, French Harpsichord Playing in 
the 17th Century”,p.23. What Porion?s role was in the performance ofthese harpsichord pieces (assuming 
that "in concerb means they actually played together) is not clear; perhaps he supported their basses and 
harmonies. 
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Adquite diftferent type of private performance Was reported by a member of 
Sweelinck'?s circle: 


Irecall thatonce,wWith afewgood friends,Iwenttovisitmy good friend Master 
JIan Petersz.Swelinckand yetother goodfriends,inthemonth ofMay,and after 
Starting to play the harpsichord, he continued with this until about midnight， 
Playing among other things Dexz jxstiicple Mey 1 NU 态 Ze 刀 [Jolly May 
is now in its time'"], which he, 让 I remember this well, played in 25 difterent 
ways,now in this way, now in that way. When we got up to take our leave, he 
begged us we must still listen to this piece and then to that piece, not being 
able to stop, as he was in a very Sweet mood, entertaining us, his friends, and 
also entertaining himself.32 


Pepys provides us with a rather less enthusiastic description ofa private harp- 
Sichord performance on 1o November 1666: “MI Templexs wife, after dinner， 
fell to play on the harpsicon, till she so tired everybody, that I left the house 
withouttaking leave, and no creature left by her standing to hear her.?? More 
touching, however, is the domestic scene reported by Thomas Mace (1612- 
?17o06), when he played a 'lesson? composed before his marriage when he was 
Suffering a painful separation from his wife-to-be: 


ButafterIwas married and had brought my wife home to Cambridge, it so fell 
out that one rainy morning I stayed within; and in my chamber my wife and 工 
were all alone, she intent on her needlework and I playing upon my lute at the 
table bypher. She satvery still and quiet, listening to allIPplayed withouta word 
along time, till at ljastI happened to play this lesson, which, so soon as I had 
once played, she earnestly desired me to play itagain, for, said she, that shall be 
called "My Lessom . . . and [JI] returned her this answer, Viz. “That it may Very 
Properly be called your lesson, for when Icomposed it, you were wholly in my 
fancy and the chiefobjectand ruler ofmy thoughts”,telling her how and when 
it was made. And therefore, ever after I called [the lesson] "My Mistress?.53 


Verbal descriptions of such domestic performances are rare, but visual porT- 
trayalsare plentiful,especially from the Netherlands.Onethinks ofthe various 
Scenes by Vermeer, Ter Borch and their contemporaries of a ljady playing a 
lute orvirginal, either alone by herself, or with a gentleman (listener, teacher， 
Suitor? gazingatherintently,and absorbed byher music- as one imagines she 
is herself. Several such paintings with a single (usually female) performer and 
a (usually male) listener are today known under the title "The Music Lesson>. 
VWhether ornotthe description is accurate, lessons in music, as in dance, Were 


51 Tollefsen， Jan Pietersz. Sweelinck>, p. 92. 

52 Demuth (ed.), 47z 47zthology ofMzasical C7iticis1t p. 37. 

53 工 Mace， MISicRS MONeN (London, 1676; repr. Paris, 1958), i 122-3 (Spelling and punctuation 
modernised). 
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becoming common in the "better” Seventeenth-century homes. The practice 
of music was thought to promote family harmony and the development of a 
healthy body. Women were particular beneficiaries of domestic music edu- 
cation, because traditional forms of musical training such as choir schools or 
apprenticeship with a master were not open to them. And aside from conven- 
tional notions of musical ability adding to their marriage prospects, music no 
doubtprovided a welcome outletin their sheltered lives, both before and after 
marriage. 

Notall music for teaching or practice need be simple: witness the four vol- 
umes of JS. Bach?s CUavierVbzog (Keyboard Practice?). Pedagogical intent 
motivated several musicians to publish large collections of their own works - 
as is often made explicit in dedications (e.g., Samuel Scheides 7TZbULCtJQ MOVA， 
Hamburg,1624)orprefaces(Frescobaldi>s Po7i7zxsica1D)-aswellasanthologies 
ofworks ofothers (Matthew Lockes Melothesid,London, 1673). Furthermore， 
we have already seen that a large portion of the numerous manuscript key- 
board books found throughout Europe can only be understood as personal 
collections of practice pieces,even when notexplicitly indicated as such, or by 
exXtension, as pieces for personal recreation (given that a distinction between 
"practice" and 'recreationm is not always clear, especially in the case of amateuTr 
performance). Contemporary accounts also explain the potential attraction of 
SuUch performance: 


When a good player picks up his lute and fingers its strings, when from his end 
of the table, chords are heard seeking out a Jazztasie, and when he has plucked 
three chordsand sentatune into theair,thenalleyesand ears are drawn to him. 
Ifhe chooses to letthesound die awayunderhis fingers,all are transported by 
agaymelancholy; oneletshis chin 人 a]] on his chest,another sits head in hand . .. 
Still another with mouth wide open and one with his mouth half opened as 
though all his attention Were riveted on the strings. 有 4 


Solo music in theatres and out of doors 


Seventeenth-century style classifications usually distinguish between music 
for churches, chambers and theatres.Although harpsichordists participated in 
operas and in other theatrical performances involving singing or dancing,they 
are not known to have played solos except for brief ritornellos, which would 
have been notated (if at al) as figured basses. The same applies to lutes and 
guitars; the latter instrument Seems to have been especially popular in impro- 
Vised theatre. The many collections of stock chord-strumming progressions 


54 及 . Francois, ESsais des7Me7Veilesde7atbte(Paris,1621),p.474, givenin Anthony, Prezcp Baro9Ue WMSiC， 
p. 233. 
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for guitar in aljphabet tablature provided in a range of keys and rhythms were 
Probably intended as models for strophic-song accompaniments and vamps， 
and thus could be regarded as theatre musici they include the well-known 
formulas ofthe period such as the ciaccojza; baSS0CUgUia and 及 ol0NeSC0. 

Despite their delicacy,and instability ofpitch,various kinds ofharpsichords， 
bowed and plucked strings and flutes occasionally shovw up in depictions of 
garden concerts, including depictions in verse. A poem by an obscure Dutch 
poeb Regnerus Opperveldt published in 164o, describes an evening in the 
Janskerkhof, a large park in the centre of Utrecht which served as a favourite 
meeting and strolling ground, especially for young lovers. Opperveldt tells 
how after the sun sets, other suns begin to shine, those that burn in lovers” 
hearts as they slip through the dense trees. Suddenly a sweetb bright sound 
rings through the tender leaves. It is Eyckje (little Van Eyck - the diminutive 
being a form ofendearment) starting to play his recorder. “Oh! What a lovely 
tingle ...amIin heaven!l Oh!l glorified boxwood holes, Ohl what superhuman 
measuresflovw from the artful round ofa quick-breath mouth.”55 Van Eyck was 
thecity carillonneur,butoneofhissalaryrisescamewith thestipulation thathe 
Ooccasionally in the evening entertain the people strolling through the Kecppof 
with the sound of his little flute”.56 Presumably he did so with the kind of 
variations on popular songsand dances thathe published in Derjzotexz st-po 
Where lusthof (pleasure garden) probably refers precisely to the Janskerkhof. 

The outdoors is also the natural domain of carillons and trumpets.A couple 
of Belgian collections survive containing carillon pieces for automatic instru- 
ments. Mostofthe Netherlands carillon repertory, whetherautomaticor man- 
ual, apparently consisted of church hymns in up to three parts.?7 The north 
European outdoor trumpet repertory seems to have been similar: instructions 
for the trumpeters posted at Hamburg”s main church towers stipulated that 
“everynight, afterthe church clockhas struck nine,midnightand,in the morn- 


ing, three and ten, he will honour God by playing a sacred psalm>.58 


Varieties ofsolo music 


The early seventeenth century savw an explosion of different musical styles and 
genres. This was true of music in general, but particularly so of solo music， 
Where pieces were given a bewildering variety of genre titles. These might 


55 Baak Griffioen, Jacog ya ECRsS Der Joytet stpoP pp. 44-6. 56 Ibid., p. 32. 

57 工 . Rombouts，'Carillon', in Sadie and Tyrrell (eds)，7He Reyised Nem G7OVe Dictioza1O OF MUWSIC ON4 
AUSICIG1S  V: 133. 

58 Buelow, Protestant North Germany”, p. 196. 
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Pertain to function, to compositional structure Or procedure, and to character 
OFr other properties, and they also depended on national or regional Practice. 
The terms were by no means used consistently, and all the shades of meaning 
cannot be explored within the confines ofthis chapter. Rather, I will look at 
anumber of categories each ofwhich highlights certain ofsolo music”s special 
qualities and potentials. 

Several writers of the time attempted to get a handle on this profusion of 
Styles and genres by means of definitions and classification schemes. When 
used with awareness of the inherent limitations of all such attempts to force 
reality into a theoretical framework, they can prove helpful for understand- 
ing what contemporaries thought important about this music. In his Pazze 
CNd ESie Tbodilctoz 如 Practicall MUWSicbe (London，1597)，Thomas Morley 
(1557-16o2) presented a "Division of music” that， like most of the period， 
Was hierarchical, placing sacred music above secular, and vocal above instru- 
mental.39 The instrumental division begins with "Fantasy”, followed by dance 
types, ordered from 'grave' to "lighe. Although Morleys division, even when 
applied just to the English repertory of his time, omits a great deal (e.g., vari- 
ations on popular songs, intabulations, cantus-firmus settings), it sets Up for 
instrumental music a basic distinction between 'fantasy” pieces on the one 
hand, and dances on the other, which is followed, with elaborations, by later 
Writers. 

In the third volume of his yztag1pa MUSICWUN (1619)，Michael Praetorius 
(1571-1621)presentsamuch granderschemethatclaims to incorporate Italian， 
French, English as well as German “Songs” (Ces:itge, caNtileNae), Understood as 
anykind ofpiece,with or withouttext.coThe multiplehierarchyis displayed as 
a'“genealogical table,which is followed by discussions ofindividual genres and 
their interrelationships. Again, music without text is divided into two main 
branches: the second comprises dances,butthefirstis designated as "praeludia2” 
rather than as fantasies, with preludes being subdivided into works "by them- 
Selves" - including fantasias (or cabj7iccz) and fagues (or ricercars) - and those 
introducing other pieces (toccatas, preludes, 刀 aeaNtpxj0). Not much distinc- 
tion is to be found between 思 aeluidia (in Praetoriuss sense) that are preludial 
Or not nor should one worry about the apparent jllogicality of the prelude 
being a subgenre of the prelude. Praetoriuss main point is that all 7aeAudi4 
are pieces which, like Morley”s fantasy, do notfollow a set scheme, but which 
the player 'fantasises Out of his head? (QUs seeN 天 ob 大 yoWey Jittasz 坟 .The 


59 工 Morley,4 Plaza atd Easy TDztrodactiozt 如 PracticalMaxsic ed.R.A.Harman (London, 1952), pp.292-8. 
6o M. Praetorius, 9yMNLQINU MUSICWUI1 iii (Volfenbiittel, 1619; repr. Kassel, 1958), p. 3. 
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Presence Or absence of such a scheme is evidently an important criterion for 
Praetorius; even the dances are Subdivided into those that follow set pat- 
terns (e.g.，pavans and galliards) and those that do not (e.g., coOUrantes and 
allemandes). 

Attempts to categorise genres often get mixed with style classifications， 
which，beginning with the Artusi-Monteverdi controversy，had become a 
charged issue. In 1643,，Marco Scacchi (C. 16oo-1662) Supported a tripartite 
division ofchurch, chamber and theatre styles,as wellas a distinction between 
“old and moderny styles related to Monteverdi?s 7z1i0and Secozda 思 aticaand 
Style classification was refined to a twelve-fold division by Athanasius Kircher 
(16o1-8o) in his MUWSWia 2007e17S400S (16 50).61 Two of Kircher”s styles include 
instrumental solo genres: the SbUs jpaNtasticUs and the sths jbo7cjpepatic1S 
OF CHo7Uaicxs (dance style). This echoes Morley and Praetorius. The concept of 
人 antasy or fantasia has shifted meanings Several times in music history; to Us 
the notion of a 'fantastic Style might suggest music that is capricious，even 
bizarre, butto Kircher (as well as to his contemporaries) its meaning was both 
broader and simpler, as the most free and unfettered method of composition' 
thatdisplayedthe invention and ingenuity (ZIeNz21) ofthe composer.Accord- 
ing to Kircher, the st 多 lus paNtasticxs Was Used in 人 antasias, toccatas, Ticercars 
and sonatas. As an example he gives Frobergers Faxztasia SUb7U [7 70 71， 
50/ (FEbWV 2ol),apiece in strictfour-part counterpointwhich appears in its 
entirety elsewhere in the MXSWUI10. 

TwoofKirchersotherstylesarerelevanttothe presentdiscussion,even ifhe 
doesnotrelatethemtoinstrumental music: thestyiusecclesiasticxs(church style) 
andthesbyscaoiicls(canonicstyle).LikeMorleyandPraetorius,Kircherdoes 
not include in his scheme instrumental settings of sacred or secular melodies， 
or intabulations. Perhaps he considered such derivative genres as notshowing 
much 79ezz1l (a prejudice not Uncommon among modern scholars). Yet his 
citing of Frobergers hexachord-based fantasia as an example ofthe stylxs 妨 pa7- 
tastcls is itselfrevealing.Thiswork certainlyexhibits fantasyand 29ezz2t but 
italso demonstrates the composers craft by overcoming self-imposed techni- 
cal obstacles. No one is born with the ability to make the hexachord subject 
pass with unflinching elegance through seven different contrapuntal hoops， 
with multiple diminutions, inversions, chromaticism and other tricks of the 
polyphonic trade. Fantasy and craft both are present to some degree in almost 
all music: in fact, like the zzvexztio and expoxatio of oratory, they are necessary 
ingredients to any Successful composition. However, in some works oneorthe 
other, or Sometimes both,are foregrounded as central to the basic character of 


61 Bianconi, Msic 访 妇 e Seyejzteet 太 CeNt1J， PP. 48，50. 
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the piece. Furthermore,both fantasyand craftare,fordifferentreasons, closely 
asSociated with the instrumental solo tradition.The point will become cjlearer 
still in the discussion of different instrumental genres below. 


ZUSic Oo Js (tasia; toccata elude) 


According to Morley, the fantasia was the "most Principal and chiefest" kind of 
instrumental music, wherein (my emphasis) 


a musician taketh a point [contrapuntal subject or idea] at pzs 胃 easyye and 
Wresteth and turneth it as pe st [i.e.,as heis inclined], making either much or 
jittle of it 4cco7420g 05 SUa1L SeeNl est 2 Ni15 ON Co1Ce 比 In this may be more art 
than shown in any other music because the composer is tied to nothing, but 
thathe mayadd, diminish,andalter atHpzs jeasxe .. .Otherthingsyou may use 
CtJOU17 easx1e, as bindings [suspensions] with discords, quick motions, slow 
motions, Proportion, and WApatyOU 5 人 2 


Praetorius must have agreed with this description because he appropriates 
Several phrases almost verbatim in his paragraph on the fantasia and cab7iCccz0 
(see above). Morley refers seven times to the musicianys freedom to proceed at 
willi this clearly represents a defining quajlity forthe fantasia,and it is also why 
he values the genre So highly. He is a bit vague, however, about the source of 
the musician>s ideas and decisions, referring merely to "his pleasure” and "his 
Conceit”. Praetorius cajlls it "his head”, and Kircher talks about 'ingenium>; in 
other words, it is that mysterious, innate source that today we might call the 
artisbs imagination or, indeed, his fantasy. 

Morley was thinking primarily aboutensemble works (musicof parts), put 
his description ofspontaneous twists and turns is even more apt for solo fan- 
tasias,with their strong roots in improvisation.The notated fantasiasand other 
Works of Praetorius”s 思 aeludia category, such as the toccata and the cab7iccz0， 
aim to preserve this improvised quality, to which the player can contribute by 
performing them with appropriate freedom. Echoing (probablyunknowingly) 
Morley's "quick' and “slow” motions，Frescobaldi, in his prefaces on toccata 
performance, writes that the player mustnow hold back 'as ifsuspended in the 
aip,and now rush forward.63 工 让 ewise, Purcell uses for his ensemble 包 ntasias 
the vivid terms "drag” and “avay”. 

For the purest keyboard examples of Morley's type of fantasia, one can do 
no better than go back to some of Byrds,almost all dating from the sixteenth 
century.64 For example, his Fantasia in A may start with dignified imitative 


62 Morley,4 Plaiz CUd Easy Ttrodxctioz 如 Pactical MMSic, p. 196. 

63 Hammond, Gioix7lo Prescobaldi: da Gxide 如 Resea1cp p. 188. 

64 For the concept of the 人 antasia in early keyboard music，see Dirksen，THe Keyboa7d MMSiC oF 7 
Piete7Sz001 SWEeL2tCR, pp. 327-36. 
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counterpointin theRenaissance manner,butthereisno predictingwhatcomes 
next.65 In one section, a multitude of new voices seemingly keeps entering， 
Stretching out an imitative point beyond all proportion. In others, trumpet 
人 anfares and marches make themselves heard, and chord progressions drum 
OUt Syncopated rhythms. Often in Byrd?s fantasias a jolly popular tune will 
appear out of nowhere, or there may be hints of galliards, jigs and so forth. 
During this constant flow of new ideas, the only overall organising Principle 
Seems to be to ratchet up the excitement a notch with each section by means 
of shorter note-values or faster metres. This undisciplined, exuberant manner 
has disappeared bythetimewegettotherefined fantasias ofOrlando Gibbons， 
with their smooth polyphonicflow, as in the well-known Faxztazia orjoxyezbay 必 
included in Paytjgezia; or THe Maydetpead orthe PStAMUWNSiCRe 太 atever WE0S Pilted 
.Joy the Tial (London，1612/113). Craftsmanship is beginning to assert 
COntrol. 

As we learn from Praetorius，both the "preludial and the free pieces by 
Seventeenth-centurycomposers carriedanumberofdifferentnamesotherthan 
人 antasia, such as toccata, prelude, ricercar, canZona fugue or cabj1iccio (he does 
not mention the English voluntary or the Spanish 万 ez 如 ). These genres are， 
at leastin Principle, distinguished somewhat by style and structure, although 
COmposers do notalways agree on where the distinctions lie. Some types look 
back to earlier vocal genres: ricercars tend to be rather “grave? contrapuntal 
Pieces in the old motet style, whereas canzZonas, while also contrapuntal, are 
lighter,with quickerrhythms,inthevein ofearlier French chansons. However， 
neither could be mistaken for a literal transcription or intabulation. With the 
exXception ofthe toccata and the prelude, all these genres are for the most part 
Still rooted in imitative polyphony,the'high style* ofthe Renaissance,and have 
more or less close connections with similarly named ensempble pieces. Toccatas 
and preludes exhibit the imitative style only intermittently ifatall, and rarely 
at their beginnings. Some conclude with a prolonged imitative section which 
mayormaynotbe marked as a separate movement (most often called a 'fuga7); 
this becomes fairly standard in the later seventeenth century, but there are 
earlier examples.66 

Toccatas are generally unique to solo instruments. Almost all are for mem- 
bers of either the keyboard or the lute family,67 and they are among those 


65 No. 13 (Neighbour al) in W. Byrd, Keyboa7d Toyls ed.A. Brown, “Musica britannica”, 27, rev. edn 
(London, 1976). For Byrd:s keyboard fantasias, see Neighbour, 7Tjpe Coxzsoit QU0 KeyJboa1Q MUSIC OF TI 
Byrd, pp. 221-58. 

66 Silbiger “The Roman FrescobaldiTradition>,p.81; Silbiger, Ttazliaxzt Ma1USC 历 1S0WCes ofT7 友 -Ce1ztyJy 
天 eyboa1d MMSic, PP. 45-6. 

67 There is a Tocca 如 de1 81g107 OUatio Bassa1li for Violt bastajda (Paras, THe WUNSiC joy 太 e Tiola Bastada， 
p. 108),and some 包 nfares forsolo trumpetcalled "Toccata' in Girolamo Fantini?s Modo e7zzja7a17e 4SOU01B 
友 困 obu (Frankfurt [recte Florence], 1638). Monteverdirs use of the term for the opening music in OHeo 
Probably is related to the latter usage. 
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instruments” most idiomatic Works.“Toccata> is derived from the Italian "toc- 
care" (to touch), referring to a physical act rather than to any musical qualities. 
We have seen that Maugars singled out for praise Frescobaldis improvising 
of toccatas, and, more than for any of his other works, the performance of his 
Printed toccatas provides the illusion of improvisation. But another kind of 
illusion also operates here. Frescobaldi himself gives a hint when, in his rec- 
ommendation not to maintain arigid beat butto vary itaccording to the afitect 
of the music, he refers to the performance style of "modern madrigals”. For all 
that Frescobaldi"s toccata style is rooted in keyboard improvisations on poly- 
phonic madrigals;68 he probably is referring here more to the new monodies， 
Such as thosein CaccinirsZe Wove MUsicpe,the madrigals ofwhich,Caccini said， 
were to be performed freely according to the affects of the words. Of course， 
Frescobaldi?s toccatas do not sound the least bit like Caccinigs monodies, nor 
could they. Compensating for the evanescent tone of the harpsichord, they 
provide a continuous torrent ofsound. Chords,suspensions and arpeggiations 
give way to sweeping scales, capricious figurations, fleeting points of imita- 
tion, prolongedtrills,and other often quite novel textures so as to avoid,in the 
composers words, 'leaving the instrumentempty”.69 The listener is subjected 
to coOnstant SUrprise, with outbursts of passion, desire,joy, distress, anger, and 
even Shock, when harsh dissonances suddenly impinge upon the ear. As with 
contemporary monodies,toccatas can focus on differentconceits.Totakeafew 
examples ffom the Secozdo jbyo 妈 toccate of 1627, one toccata may start With 
'bitter tears" (7occata 思 il0],another with “Sweetestsighs” (7occatz 2000ecz110].79 
70cca 好 Mo is unmatched forfinger-twisting virtuosity, a dizzying Succession 
of innovative keyboard effects at theend ofwhich the composer addresses the 
exhausted player with the note 'Not without eftort does one reach the end?.7 
Yeta few ofthe toccatas in the Secozdo /byo, expressly intended for organ, are 
ofquite a different character. Two exploit an idiomatic resource unique to the 
medium:the sustained pedalpointsupportinganecstaticweb offloatingvoices 
and harmonies. 

In_ parallel with Frescobaldi，his Roman colleague Giovanni Girolamo 
Kapsberger (C. 158o-1651), from a German family but born in Venice，was 
WwWorking out quite similar toccatas on the lute and chitarrone, one of many 
examples of harpsichordists and lutenists inspiring each other and trying to 
adapt the special effects of the other instrument, For instance，Frescobaldi 


68 Silbiger, From Madrigal to Toccata”. 

69 Hammond, Giolamo Prescobgaldi: 4 GUide 如 Resea1cj, p. 189. 

7o Compare these openings with Caccinis "Queste lagrim?amare"and “Dolcissimo sospiro>,nos.2and 3 
in Ze MUOVe MMSiche, in G. Caccini, Ze )iWNOVe Micpe (6o2), ed. H. W. Hitchcock, “Recent Researches in the 
Music ofthe Baroque Era", 9 (Madison, WI, 197o), pp. 62, 67. 7Dcca 如 加 ia also opens with an imitation of 
one of Caccinis vocal 4 名 坟 ,the 7ibatttz 友 Jola. 

71 Fora more extended discussion ofthis piece, see Judd, 'Italy”, pp. 289-9o. 
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Seems to have emulated Kapspergers Special kinds ofarpeggios,including the 
non-Ssequential, back-and-forth variety natural on the chitarrone with its re- 
entrant tunings.7” On the keyboard, the younger Michelangelo Rossi tried to 
SUrpass Frescobaldi in chromatic and textural shock-tactics with a set of quite 
dramatic essays in the genre (C. 163o).73 However, a perhaps more important 
and certainlymore influential change in conception came from the north,from 
the German Froberger. 

Frobergers toccatas begin very much like Frescobaldis,in an improvisatory 
manner, with chords,arpeggiations and sweeping scales. Nevertheless, as they 
Proceed one senses that the inspiration of the moment is becoming some- 
whatsubordinatedtolonger-rangeplanning.Styleand character donotchange 
as often, and the rhapsodic introduction is usually followed by several quite 
extendedfugal sections with relatedsubjects butsuccessivelyfasternote-values 
that result in increasingly intense levels of excitement, very much like the sec- 
tions of a variation-canZona (See below).74 Although his toccatas are Still the 
product of fantasy, it is a fantasy that has a clear sense of direction towards 
more distant goals. 

Frobergers procedures are stretched to much largerdimensions in the north 
Germanorganpreludesofthelateseventeenth century(Someofthem still called 
toccatas),themostmagnificentspecimensofwhicharebyDieterich Buxtehude 
(5. 1637-17o7). Much fantasy is displayed both in original and unusual musical 
ideas and in formal structures,， but the outlines of Frobergers scheme are 
usuallystill visible, with freesections introducing (and often terminating)fugal 
ones. Many ofthe free sectionsarehighlydramaticand includevirtuoso manual 
and pedal solos or extended pedal points. The fgues, which may or may not 
be motivically related, attimes assume appreciable length and complexity. For 
this reason,the fugues are nowadays regarded as movements distinct from the 
preludes (hence "Preludeand Fugue),butin the sources they clearly form part 
of the preludes, something that is still true of Bach?s organ preludes, 太 not of 
his TeL-7TetbjeredKeyboa7d. But 寺 Frescobaldirs toccatas appear to be keyboard 
reSponses to contemporary monodies，Buxtehude”s preludes can be seen as 
reflections oflatervocal forms: the newly fashionable recitative-aria Sequence， 
The drama of the mercurial free sections as well as their preparatory function 
has much in common with that of operatic recitative, whereas the extended， 
Stable 包 gues, with their more fixed affects, play a role similar to arias.75 


72 Coelho, Frescobaldi and the Lute and Chitarrone Toccatas of “Il Tedesco della Tiorba>”. 

73 Judd, Italy, pp. 293-5; Silbiger, “Michelangelo Rossiand his Toccate e co77e1tt. 

74 See, for example, the discussion of the fourth toccata from the Zibyo Secotdo (FEbWV 1l1lo) in Butt， 
“Germany and the Netherlands”, pp. 187-8. 

75 Snyder, Dieteyicp Bzxtejaxde, p.256. 
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French lutenists and harpsichordists cultivated aspecial type of prelude, the 
zeEluiide NON MeSW1e which was notated in a manner unjlike that of any other 
music of the period.76 The genre seems to have originated among lutenists 
in the 163os and persisted in the harpsichord repertory until the early eigh- 
teenth century, still being used by Rameau in his Peiieyr /pe des jieces de 
claveczt (1706).Although precise in pitch,itis indefinite in rhythm, indicating 
neither metre norfixed note-values,butemploying instead various suggestive 
graphicdevices.Initsearliest, purestform,exemplifiedbythepreludesofLouis 
Couperin, only semibreves are used, along with free-floating,Sometimes quite 
extended diagonal slurs. Later composers such as Lebegue, DAnglebert and 
Elisabeth-Claude Jacquet de la Guerre (1665-1729) devised their own systems 
to givetheplayer more guidance, differentiating some pitches with othernote- 
values and connecting beams which may or may not have their usual metrical 
Significance. The precise placements and spacing on the page can also provide 
important visual cuesi as a result, these preludes do not fare well in modern 
edition. 

Some such preludes use a mixture of unmeasured and measured notation. 
Also, some of the longer unmeasured preludes,， including those by Louis 
Couperin, may include extended imitative sections in measured notation, thus 
creating a form not Unlike that of Frobergers toccatas. CoUperin2s Pyelude 4 
Pitatioz de M7 ZEobe1qyer opens with a rendering in unmeasured notation 
of the beginning of Frobergers 70cca 如 思 71M0 (FbWV 1ol); other allusions 
to Froberger have been detected elsewhere in Couperin?s preludes.77 Com- 
Parison of the two versions provides useful clues as to the interpretation of 
Couperin?s notation,while also suggestinga freerreading ofFrobergers. Sim- 
jlarly,Couperin?s drawn-outarpeggiation ofwhatFroberger notates simply as 
achord atthe beginning ofhis toccata is instructive. But beyond that, the two 
Versions suggest that Frobergers toccatas and Couperin”s preludes may not 
have sounded as different as they look on the page. 

One other special class of prelude should be noted. As we have seen, Prae- 
toriusmadeadistinction betweenbraelxdixathatserved to introduce something 
andthosethatstood bythemselves.Eveniftheterminological distinction (e.g.， 
with toccatas and 思 aeaNtOUia belonging to the first group) does not hold up 
with any consistency, one can nevertheless divide the yaeluadia into “shore and 
"ong: preludes, defined principally according to whether they divide into sub- 
Sections with distinctly different styles or maintain the same style throughonut. 
The short preludes usually either serve as an introduction to another piece OF 


76 Forafoller discussion, see D. Moroney, Prelude non mesure', in Sadie and Tyrrell (eds), THpe Revised 
Nem Gove Dictiota1I ONM2SiC 0 MMSiCi0NS XX: 294-6. 
77 Ledbetter, Basicpoxrd NUd ZU WMSIC z T7 太 -Cetx1J PutCe, PP. 92, 94 (exXX. 27, 29). 
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group of pieces (e.g.,a set ofdances),orappear in principle to be intended for 
this purpose, often being provided in a modally ordered set. They may carry 
designations Such as 'toccata and "prelude”, or have special titles not usually 
found with long preludes, such as ?tojpazioNze, tada 01&99i0 好 and ts 如 如 . 

Short preludes appear to be among the earliest autonomous instrumental 
Solo pieces (ie.,notdrawing on vocal material). They date back to thefifteenth 
Century and often retain signs oftheir original Purposes,trying outthe instru- 
ment and setting the key. Among notable examples are the preludes in the 
English virginal repertory, including the examples by Byrd, Bull and Gibbons 
in Pazthezia, and the short toccatas that introduce the Mass movements in 
Frescobaldis om 7pUsSical. French unmeasured preludesalso include adistinct 
'shore variety. Some English 包 ntasias are preceded bya short 加 yaeludixt thus 
showing the combination ofa sshorb with a "long* prelude.78 One particular 
type ofshort prelude is ofinterestbecause of its eighteenth-century offspring: 
aregulararpeggiation pattern ofeven note-values to beapplied to a succession 
of changing harmonies (which may just be notated as chords). Examples are 
found in the early seventeenth-century lute repertory, e.g., the 7Dccatx 01b&9- 
人 i0 妈 他 om KapsbergersZibg7o b1MOCPOltayOiatta CUitayote (Venice, 16o4);79 
later examples include preludes to late seventeenth-century dance suites by 
Zachow,Kuhnau and Fischer. There is also alittle-known but quite attractive 
Set of twelve preludes in different keys (5C. 1682z) by Johann Heinrich Kittel 
(1652-82).89 


ZUsSic ocxra 让 (NtaSia Cabyicci0， JUe, CUoxale VA7iCEON) 
According to Pietro della Valle (164o)， 


Counterpoint...hasforitsaim notonlythefoundations ofmusic, but perhaps 
even more, the ingenuity [axtjicio] and the most detailed subtleties of this 
art. These are fgues forwards and backwards, simple or double, imitations 
[echoes], canons and ez1jidie [ostinato cantus firmil, and other elegances like 
these, which, 这 used at the right time and place, adorn music marvelously . . . 
Andexperience teachesusthatthefrequentuseofthesemusical devicesis much 
moresuited to instrumental musicthan to Vocal,especiallywhenan instrument 
Plays solo.8: 


78 For example, nos. 12-13 in Byrd, Keyboa7d WMzsicl and no.2 in 本 Bull, Keypoard WMzsic ed.J. Steele 
and 下 . Cameron, "Musica britannica>, 14 (London, 196o). 

79 Coelho, Frescobaldi and the Lute and Chitarrone Toccatas", pp. 146-7. 

8o In J. H. Baron (ed.)，7NHe B1asoV TOUUQtte (B1a5S0V WMSiC MCNNSC2E 8o8): Ge Keyboa1Q Sttdies 
168o-1684, Recent Researches in the Music of the Baroque Era", 4o (Madison, WI, 1982), pp. 1-13. 

81 Strunk, SoxCe Readilgs 训 WMSiC istojy Revised Editioz iv: Te BayogNe Ba, p. 37. The concept of 
“artificiois difficult to renderin modern English; see Durante,'On 4xtjicioso Compositions atthe Time of 
Frescobaldi>, p. 211 n. 2. 
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Although one can quite easily understand the admiration by contemporaries 
for seventeenth-century musicians who displayed their 包 ntasy, putting crafts- 
manship on display seems more problematic. The fact thatsome music can, OF 
even must, be enjoyed with the mind as well as with the heart is not a notion 
that finds much resonance nowadays. But things clearly were different in the 
Seventeenth century, at leastamong discerning listeners. This, at least, seems 
Suggested by Pietro della Valle, and also by the Roman composer Romano 
Micheli: 


Itis truethatthosewho composeskilled and graceful compositions are worthy 
Imeni because this is a skill which is acquired in a few years, they are considered 
worthy men but ordinary musicians. The most outstanding are instead those 
who, not being satisfied to compose perfect music, also want to Understand 
the mostprofound studies ofmusic, that is canons ofdifferent kinds and other 
special skills, which are not so easily acquired in such a short time.8 


Thus there is a large body of works, particularly from the earlier years of the 
Seventeenth century, in which craft and ingenuity are foregrounded, some- 
times to the extent of linking to Hermetic doctrines, with the purpose solely 
of demonstrating contrapuntal skill without thought of performance. Most， 
though not all, are compositions for solo keyboard. This may be because the 
Solo performer was more likely to reach a receptive audience: a small group of 
pupils or admirers, a discerning patron, Or even just the player himself. Also, 
of all solo instruments a keyboard is best able to manage the performance of 
complex counterpoint. It is probably for this reason that Della Valle favours 
the display ofcontrapuntal artifice in solo instrumental music, especially given 
that vocal music was now moving in difterent directions. 

As wehave seenalready in the case of Froberger?s hexachordal fantasia as an 
example (for Kirchen ofthe sbins 思 aittasticxs, the composer need not let the 
人 包 ntasyflowunfettered butcould pititagainstaself-imposed restraint(O0000). 
Among moreunusual oggLg1iin Frescobaldis works are neverto moveby step， 
and to resolveall suspensionsupwards.83 More common aretheimposition ofa 
cantusfirmus, with theadditionalchallenge ofwriting canonically; an ostinato 
based on solmization syllables; echoes; and the contrapuntal development of 
oneormoresubjects,preferablywith theusual devices ofinversion, diminution 
andaugmentation. 


82 From the preface to Michelis Mazsicayaga ed aztficiosa(Venice, 1615), given in Durante, On 47ticioso 
Compositions at the Time of Frescobaldi>, pp. 2oo, 213 D. 11. 

83 Recercar ottayo, 08190 属 MNOUMNQ1dig1ado in G. Frescobaldi, Recerca1 et clZ0N1 011ZESe (Rome, 16153; 
repr. Farnborough, 1967), p. 323; Cabriccio ottayvo crONUticO di 1590tte 41coztra1io, in G. Frescobaldi, 1 加 ito0 
Libro cabyicci (Rome, 1624), p. 57 (in G. Frescobaldi, Opeye cozzjjete, ed. E. Darbellay et 4L., 8 vols (Milan， 
1976- ),iv: 58). 
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Cantus-firmus setting was one ofoldest techniques of both improvised and 
composed counterpoint; itformed the basis ofcompositional instruction dur- 
ing much ofVestern music history. English composers developed a tradition 
of writing ambitious keyboard compositions on certain plainchant melodies. 
Far fom being primarily works ofabstract counterpoint they are full of play- 
名 ] figuration, and their execution demands a high level of dexterity. These 
plainchant settings no longer served any liturgical Purposes: in fact, some of 
the chants themselves had long been out of use and in Some cases are mis- 
named. Many of these pieces are thought to have been written primarily for 
harpsichord, which might accountfor frequent passages with rapid note repe- 
titions. Someare quitelong,with frequentchanges oftextureand,lessoften,of 
metre. 

John Bull (d. 16z8) displayed his compositional virtuosity and fantasy in 
a dozen settings of an old favourite, the 1 7oM1e (the chant is the Sarum 
antiphon'GloriatibiTTrinitas).Throughthecourseofeach piecehesuccessively 
introduces new ideas in the counterpoint, often of an increasingly brilliant 
nature: canons, Scales running backand forth overthekeyboard,syncopations， 
changesofmetre,polyrhythms and so forth.One ofhis 7z Mo11tes Starts in 11/4 
(4/4+4/4+3/4) and has a concluding section in which two measures of 6/4 
alternate with one measure in 9/8 (the three measures are thus equivalent to 
33/18).84 Certainly, these are works on which performers are to cut their teeth. 
As ifto shovw that Bull had notexhausted all the possibilities of the 7 7o711te， 
Thomas Tomkins wrote ahalfdozen more. 

Such sophisticated instrumental cantus-firmus techniques Were transmitted 
bySweelinckto Germany,wheretheyfoundimmediateapplication in theorgan 
Settings of hymns and chorales. Among the most stunning examples in the 
entire chorale-variation repertory are two gigantic variation-sets by Matthias 
Weckmann (who trained under two Sweelinck Students): BEs zst das 五 e11 018 
AoEeNlNerand OUXpea 好 Dolttas.Eachlastsapproximately3o minutes,which 
is too long for liturgical use. The variations present a compendium of cantus- 
firmus procedures, ranging from strict canons and six-part counterpoint with 
double pedal to lengthy fantasias on motives derived from the melody (e.g.,the 
Sixth variation of ES zt das eil which alone requires some twelve minutes). 
Thefourth variation ofO xx pea 如 7Tyotttasisitselfa mini-variation setwith four 
variations, each with a couUnterpoint of fast-running passages: the first With a 
Solo in the bass, the second with a solo in the treble, the third with a canon 
at the octave in the bass, and the final one with a canon at the octave in the 
treble. The complexity and extraordinary dimensions ofthese two works have 


84 Bull, Keyboaxd Mzxsic 7 no. 28. 
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invited theological interpretations, for example, seeing OUx ped 如 Tititasasa 
Tepresentation of the cosmos.35 

Somewhere between cantus-firmus settingsand fugal pieces 人 fa]] those based 
on the so-called ostzato cantus firmus (the technique was called "perfidio” in 
the seventeenth century) consisting of a short subject (usually a sequences of 
four to six pitches) named after the corresponding solmization syllables and 
repeated throughoutthe piece. In some pieces,thesequence moves to different 
Pitch levels corresponding to different hexachords, or becomes a subject for 
imitative development as well as cantus-firmus treatment, The most 人 famous 
of these subjects is the hexachord itself - zt 纪 7e, NM jsol, 人 - and its use as 
Subject has ahistory going farback into the Renaissance.Thelistofthose who 
WwWfiote keyboard fantasies (and often more than one) on this oggo reads like a 
“WhorxsVWhorofleading keyboard composers,including Byrd, Bull, Sweelinck, 
Frescobaldi and, ofcourse, Froberger. Each ofthese fantasias is a showpiece of 
coOntrapuntal craftas well as ofingenious novelties, prompted by the existence 
ofits many distinguished predecessors.Among the more notableessays on this 
Subject is one by Bull which transposes the hexachord (kt to Ma and back to ? 维 
to the six steps ofthe whole-tone scale from G to E# (written as FE), and thence 
to the sixwhole-tone steps from Ab to FEH,concluding with five statements back 
in G (= Fo).86 This piece can only be realised on a keyboard with a cyclical 
temperament that permits enharmonic exchange. 

In his usual iconocjlastic fashion, Frescobaldi introduces several new twists 
to this subgenre. The first two pieces in the _ Pio Hbyo di cabyicci (1624) are 
OStensibly devoted respectively to the hexachord and to its retrograde. Unlike 
his predecessors, he treats the subject in these pieces more often imitatively 
than as a cantus firmus, and aside ffom submitting it to various changes of 
metreand tempo,he introduces intermediary chromatic steps into the subject. 
The second cabj7iccio begins, innocently enough, with the hexachord descend- 
ingfromE,butwhen itreaches theloweststep,aGtratherthanaGissounded， 
giving the unprepared listener a jolt. By introducing chromatic steps into the 
hexachord，Frescobaldi also refers to another famous subject: the so-called 
chromatic tetrachord.87 Although a comparative novelty at the beginning of 
the century, it would soon become a commonplace, and eventually a cliche. 
Like the hexachord, it can be used either going down (D-CH-C-B-Bp-A)， 
or, slightly less commonly, going up. However, unlike the hexachord, it usu- 
ally travels in only one direction within a piece. Probably the most famous 


85 Davidsson, Mattpias TYecpt0111, PP. 123-6o. 86 Bull, Keypoa7d Mzsic 了 no. 15. 

87 SeeWilliams, THpe CHpzomatic Foxrt 太 Da Foxtr CeztriesoFMasic. Williams preferstheterm'chromatic 
fourth? so as to avoid confusion with the Greek chromatic tetrachord (a descending minor third followed 
by two descending semitones). 
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composition to make the descending chromatic tetrachord its Principal sub- 
jectis Sweelinckoss powerful Faztasiacpyomtatica.88 Thisisaboutthesamelength 
asthe Byrd fantasia discussedabovebutshowsanentirely differentconception， 
and certainly not one of ad poc improvisation. If Byrd?s fantasia seems like a 
pleasant peregrination,Sweelinck's is morelikeapurposeful journey; from the 
momentitbegins,the listener is pulled with seeming inevitability towards the 
conclusion. Some of this effect is no doubt due to the single-minded subject 
itself, with its strong cadential progression. But more of it has to do with the 
carefully planned course of the work, in which the subject continues to assert 
itself with few moments of reprieve. The piece is laid out in three parts. In the 
first, the chromatic subject is stated sixteen times in different registers on the 
firstand fifth scale-degrees (and later, also the second), working systematically 
through various permutations with two countersubjects. In the second sec- 
tion, the subject functions as an ostinato cantus firmus, first in minims, then 
in semibreves,and finally in crotchets with rapid counterpoint in semiquavers 
and then sextuplet semiquavers. In the third, the subjecb still in crotchets， 
包 lls overitselfin ste 如 ,then,in accelerated motion,recalls one ofthe opening 
coOuntersubjects,and finally,with relentless intensity,hammersagainandagain 
in quavers over the final cadence. After this, a final flourish quickly brings the 
excitement to an end. 

Frescobaldi, too, was a fond user of the subject, probably as much for its 
musical potential as for its afifective connotations. The subject of his Recexca7 
CONM0tico b0ost 1 Cedo of the Messa de abostoi js, however a startling variant. 
It begins with a chromatic ascent, A-Bb-B, but then abruptly drops down a 
fourth,to continue with a chromatic descent, Fl-F-E. Beethoven?s contempo- 
raryAnton Reicha (177o-1836) was so intrigued by this subjectthathe wrotea 
"Fugue-fantasy” on it (op. 33 no. 4), and much later it inspired Gyorgy LigetiPs 
MUWS1Ca 7iCe7catz, no. 11 (1951-3). 

The chromatic tetrachord also came into fashion in 亿 ntasias for lute, an 
instrument for which playing any kind of contrapuntal texture represents a 
to de jxce. Dowland wrote two notable "fancies on the subject: one entitled 
Fayemwel with the fourth ascending,and a Fomio 和 ze 五 ojpe Fazcy, With the fourth 
descending. These titles point to the common association of the subject with 
Sadness OF even lament. Foziomie ojpe is notable for some very striking har- 
moniesand forits ending,inwhich the chromaticline continues its descent for 
an octave and a half(not entirely by chromatic steps), perhaps portraying the 
melancholy artistsinking into ultimate despair. Sadness also pervades Fayewe 几 
in which when the second voice enters, the first alludes to the composers 


88 Dirksen, THpe Keybpoa7d Msic oFJal Pieters20011 9WeelitCR, pp. 384-99. 
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celebrated "Flow my tears. This very personal outpouring, full ofaugmented 
chords, seems to have the character of a to7lpeaU (see belov), perhaps one the 
composer wrote for himself. 

Through much of the seventeenth century, keyboard players continued to 
displaytheir craftand their fantasy in extended, often multi-sectional imitative 
Works labelled in various ways according to styleand nationality.Thereexisted 
no fixed forms forthese genres; each invented its own formal procedure,which 
is where the fantasy came in; the craft entered with the contrapuntal execution 
of that procedure. However, two devices should be mentioned for creating 
cohesive larger forms, each ofwhich allowed an almostinfinite number of di 
ferent realisations. The first was the use of several (as many as four) subjects 
which in principlecouldbecombined in invertible counterpoint' asattheopen- 
ing ofSweelinck?s Faxztasia cyo1tatica. These subjects could be introduced one 
atatimeorinvarious combinations,thus defining differentsections.Asanulti- 
mate demonstration ofskill,all subjects could be combined in thefinal section. 
The second device was the introduction in successive sections of variations of 
a Subject these being rhythmic (including augmentation and diminution) Of 
melodic (including inversion and the use of the arcane technique of ?4947ND， 
or both.89 The first of these devices was originally more associated with the 
Tricercar and the fantasia， the second with the canzZona (e.g.,，the“variation- 
canZona") and the cabj7iCc10. However, such distinctions were not consistently 
maintained, and often the two devices were freely combined. Sections with 
homophony or passage-wWork might further enrich these pieces, occasionally 
blurringtheboundaries ofthefantasia/fuguewith theprelude/toccata.Insome 
countries, an additional element was introduced by calling upon the organ>s 
registration resouUrces, for example, in the Spanish exzto by setting o 任 a solo 
voice through split registration, or in the German organ jyabyemploying the 
pedal as an independent, powerful bass. 


LUSic of devotioz (toccate per Pelevazione, cpo7ale j7elhdes) 


There is a distinct group of organ pieces aimed not Primarily at the display of 
fantasyand cra 仑 -althoughthatis alwaysafactor-but' rather,attheevocation 
of spiritual fervour and devotion. These works, which rely strongly on the 
employmentofvarious technical devices and the sonorities ofthe instruments， 
includemusicofrarebeauty.Eveniftheymightbeinspiredbyvocalmodels,and 


89 The ?79410 (deceib involves substituting individual notes in a subject by other notes with the same 
solmization syllable in a different hexachord. In practice this means the substitution of a pitch a major 
Second, a perfect fourth or a perfect fifth higher or lower, which can make the original subject difficult to 
recognise. 
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Perhaps by solo string music, they have no exact equivalents in other musical 
repertories. 

We have seen that Italian ceremonial manuals for the Catholic Mass called 
forsomething'quietandslow”to beplayed during the Elevation,a need metby 
atypeofmusic(ordinarily improvised) exemplified by works entitled "Toccate 
per Pelevazione or the like. These pieces are quite different from the flamboy- 
antly brilliant type of toccata. They present a dense texture of slow-moving 
voices with interlocking chains ofsuspensions, chromaticism, and augmented 
and diminished intervals, resulting in frequent dissonances and cross-relations 
as Well as strange harmonic progressions.All this contributes to the creation of 
an other-worldlyaura,aneffectno doubtenhanced bytheuse ofsmooth,quiet 
registers, perhaps with a tremulant or VOxX Ab1pLN0 (beating pipes). There are 
other pieces ofthis typethathave no specific referenceto the Elevation in their 
titles,butthatmightwellhavebeenusedforthesameorarelated Purpose; some 
arecalled 'Durezzeeligature'(i.e.,dissonancesand suspensions), "Consonanze 
Stravagante: (Strange harmonies) and, in Spanish sources， "Falsas”. 

Frescobaldi contributed a number of quite remarkable examples. Three are 
included in the 1634 已 ow MUSicai (one for each ofthe three Masses), all in the 
Phrygian mode. The first, aptly called 7occata cromaticpa ber je evatioje (Si0)， 
fits the above description because it luxuriates in slowly moving chromatic 
lines.Butin the second,anewelementis introduced. Afterbeginning with the 
traditional web of slow suspensions, a solo voice emerges which soars above 
the texture With expressivefigures ofthe newvocal style. More such figures are 
introduced in the third toccata,although heretheyarealso shared bythelower 
Voices. These songs of mystical rapture inevitably bring to mind the famous 
Sculpture by Frescobaldirs Roman contemporary, Gianlorenzo Berninizs 7Hpe 
ECcstasy oj St 727esa. 

This newv texture of an active, expressive solo line supported by a slower- 
moving accompaniment is dramatically different from the contrapuntal fan- 
tasias in which each voice has equal weight. The difference is comparable to 
that between the old polyphonic motetand the nevw monodic style. The “solo” 
Voices in Frescobaldirs elevation pieces were not played on a separate man- 
ual from the "accompaniment, which was impossible on most Italian organs. 
However, on those ofmany other countries such separation could more often 
be realised, and organists soon availed themselves of the possibility, creating 
Works that set an intense, personal voice played on a telling register (Say, a 
reed stop) against a quieter background of futes or soft diapasons. This did 
not necessarily require separate manuals: the Spanish used their divided reg- 
isters quite cleverly to the same effect. For example, in the quasi-imitative 
introduction to Correa de Arauxo?s Tiezto de Medio 7egistro de 好 le de deczpo 
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如 jzo, the three lower voices do not reach above c' so as not to intrude upon 
the higher solo register. This constraint is turned into a Virtue, since it lends 
the accompaniment a deep, dark sound against which the solo voice, when 站 
finally enters, soars luminously, with ecstatic flurries ofnotes. The roles ofthe 
two registers can also be reversed, with the “soloise taking the lower voice, as 
in Correa's QU2lto 蕊 eto de Medio Jegistro de gaXo1NeS de i1e10 toj1o also note- 
Worthy because its last solo episode moves into a septuple proportiony i.e., 7/8 
metre.29 

Therich resources ofthe'classical organs ofLouisXIV”s Franceallowed for 
many distinctive realisations ofthe solo/accompaniment style, which became 
the defining feature of the Reci# By using separate manuals as well as pedals， 
the florid solo could not only be placed in the treble or bass, as in the Spanish 
tieztos, butalso in thealto/tenorregister (taiie).Atruly breath-taking example 
is offered bythe young Francois Couperin in the ELEoatiozs ieyce el iiie ofhis 
MesseboU1rlescoeN 胡 (5.169o), with the solo to be played on atierce,acolourful 
Stop with a prominent jgth harmonic. Its expressive and increasingly active 
two-octave voice (D-d), which at its climax bursts into a fanfare,suggests that 
the composer might have drawn inspiration from the viola da gamba playing 
of his colleague Marin Marais (1656-1728). Some of the later seventeenth- 
century English voluntaries for “double organm (referring to two divisions of 
the instrument) also contain passages in which a brilliantly florid solo on the 
“Great'is setoffbyslower moving counterpointon the'“Choir (or'“Chaire),put 
the divided texture is not consistently maintained. For example, in Purcelbs 
brilliant Topotta7y ,joy 怒 e Doxbie O17gat the solo appears now in the bass, now 
in the treble, concluding with a faster fagal section in which all voices play on 
the Great. 

The idea of a contemplative, intimate Solo/accompaniment style was hap- 
pily appropriated by Lutheran organists in Germany, since it provided a per- 
fect format for quieter chorale settings. The chorale melody, often taken on 
the RUcBbositir (the pipe division closest to the congregation and hence most 
focussed), could be richly adorned with suitable figures, sometimes includ- 
ing quick scales or arpeggios that trailed offtowards greater heights or depths 
dependingonthetextoftheverse.Theaccompaniment, saturated with suspen- 
Sions and avoided cadences, could either develop undecorated motives from 
the chorale in imitation, or be in a free style. The genre became popular for 
Stand-alone settings as well as for individual verses in variationr-sets, and even 
for segments in large chorale-fantasias. Scheidemann, who has been credited 
for being the first to employ the style, used it in at least one verse of most of 


9o Parkins, “Spain and Portugal, pp. 338-4o. 
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his variation-sets. His lengthy 人 包 ntasia on "Jesus Christus, unser Heiland> is a 
veritable compendium offiguration techniques, applied successively to differ- 
entregisters ffom thetop to thebottom ofthe keyboard. Latercomposers such 
as Buxtehudeand Georg Bohm (1661-1733) created numerous Settings ofthis 
type, which often are quite lovely, although both harmonies and figuration 
tend to be restrained. Fervent passions have been tamed and domesticated for 
this Lutheran milieu. 


ZHUS1C ojdiye7SioN (Gd01Ces VENiCONS 0 1QG1GNU1E 力 1ECe9) 


Dance music has always been popular among instrumentalists, but rarely as 
much as in the seventeenth century. Despite its low status in classifications 
Such as those of Morley and Praetorius, the quantity of dance pieces preserved 
in solo keyboard sources is enormous. They form the bulk of the contents of 
most collections intended for domestic use, the only serious rival being the 
plethora of keyboard settings of well-known songs, and many of these are 
also dance tunes. Their preponderance is even greater in collections for non- 
keyboard instruments, which contain little original instrumental music that is 
not dance-derived. Even though the dances in solo collections may not have 
been intended for actual dancing, and may not reflect the most commonly 
Practised types of the time,91 dance music provided a ready-made vocabulary 
of gestures and forms, and also perhaps the Jissox of erotic excitement that is 
often a subtext of dance. 

Tryingtosurveythemultitude ofdancetypes ofthe period would bearather 
dizzying experience. They are much more volatile and fashion-bound than 
other genres. They are also more subject to regional variations, even 让 they 
might propagate quickly from one place to another. Sometimes they almost 
entirely supplanted local genres, as happened with some of the French dance 
types.Theyalso could mutate drastically in arelativelyshorttime,ashappened 
with the allemande towards the middle ofthe century. As a final complicating 
issue, they might develop into a number of subtypes, not necessarily distin- 
guished by name. A near-universal factor in embracing novel dance types was 
(and still is) the appeal of the exotic, Sometimes reflected even in the dances， 
names (allemande, anglaise，polonaise etc.). The four dances that played an 
important part in the later dance-suite (see belov), the allemande, courante， 
Sarabande and gigue, originated respectively in Germany, France, Spain and 
England, and thus represented four different European peoples in a colourful 
sequence. The lure ofthe Other could also come from across class boundaries， 
whether from above, as with the courtly minuet, or more often from below， 


91 R. Harris-Warrick, "Dance: Late Renaissance and Baroque to 173o", in Sadie and Tyrrell (eds), 7Ne 
Revised Nem CTOVe Dictiota1D) OFM2SiC 0N0 MUSiCia1ts Vi: 888-99. 
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as is evident from the popularity of peasant- and street-dance types (ZNLe， 
chaconne). 

Atthetop ofthe dancehierarchies ofMorleyand Praetorius stood the pavan， 
“nextin gravityand goodnessonlyto thefantasia. In fact manyEnglish pavans 
人 fom theearly years ofthe century hardly needed to take second place in termas 
of weightiness and well-crafted counterpoint. In keeping with their dense 
contrapuntal textures,anumber ofkeyboard pavans led a double life as works 
for instrumental ensempble; however, the varied repeats of each of the three 
Strains, almost always present in the keyboard versions, do not appear in the 
ensemble settings. The classical models were provided by Byrd, whose set of 
ten pavans in Wy Zadye Neve 几 s Boope is among the greatest treasures of the 
early keyboard literature. Many of the later examples by Bull,Gibbons and 
Tomkins are equally worthy of the genre. But no doubt the most famous and 
mostwidelyemulated pavan was John Dowland?sZacpzzjtae forlute. Itbecame 
Virtually a genre of its own, giving rise to innumerable adaptations for other 
forces, including famous ones for voice and for ensemble by the composer 
himself. Nevertheless, well before the middle of the century, the pavan had 
Virtually disappeared. Among the last examples of this noble tradition, per- 
haps a to1pbeax to its memory, is Louis Couperinys mournful Pavaze in F sharp 
minor. 

Thegalliardhad beenthe pavan?sfrequentcompanion,and often was motivi- 
cally related, 这 not simply a variation in triple time. It also disappeared from 
the European scene, but lingered slightly longer than its mate. The pair that 
by the middle of the century had taken their place in the dance hierarchy was 
theallemandeand courante.Both had beenaround since the sixteenth century， 
butthey drastically changed character with the assumption of their new roles. 
The allemande in particular took over Some of the gravity and complexity 
ofthe pavan, whileatthesametimelosing much ofits dance character.Among 
the first keyboard examples to exhibit this new manner at its fullest were the 
contemplative allemandes of Froberger, although, as with Frobergers other 
dances, it probably owed much to French lute and possibly keyboard prece- 
dents. It is not always possible to determine in retrospect the direction of 
influence between Froberger and his French colleaguesi it likely went in both 
directions. 

In sheer numbers, courantes SUrpass allemandes by a wide margin; in 人 fact 
the courante could be regarded as the dance of the seventeenth century in the 
waythe minuet was to become thatoftheeighteenth andthewaltz ofthe nine- 
teenth. The sources contain entire series of courantes, and certain coOUIantes， 
Such as ZaV101NO1N1Ne, became international favourites, appearing in collections 
Virtually everywhere in Europe.The courante was also the richest in subtypes， 
which wentwellbeyondasimpledivision intoaFrench'courante"andan Italian 
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“corrente" (besides,thelanguageofatitleisusuallyapoorpredictorofthetype). 
Both Italy and France had straightforward courantes with a strong triple beat， 
and more complex courantes with frequent hemiolas; the later Seventeenth- 
century French courantes wereamongthe subtlestand mostcomplex ofall the 
dances. 

In early seventeenth-century sources, dances Such as pavans either appear 
alone or paired with galliards, but before long it became common to group 
largernumbers ofdances ofdifferenttypes together. Nevertheless,these dance 
sequencesshouldnotbeunderstoodin termsofthe 人 amiliareighteenth-century 
German dance-suite,ie.,amulti-movementcomposition observingastandard 
order (if with slight flexibility). The seventeenth-century Situation is more 
complexandvariable,defyingeasygeneralisation. Manysequencesfoundinthe 
SoUrces do followtosomeextentelements ofwhatwould becomethe'standard 
order, beginning with an allemande, followed bya courante (often more than 
one) and a sarabande. Somewhere further on in the sequence (although less 
regularly), a gigue might appear. But one also encounters other schemes, and 
Some sequences hardly seem to follow any Pattern atall. More important often 
itis notclear to whatextentthe sequence was in factintended to be performed 
as SUch - Or at least, was conceived by the composer as a single “work - and 
to what extent it was just a convenient way of grouping pieces in the same 
key. The latter seems to be more often the case in France, and remains so into 
the eighteenth century. Frobergers Short groupings of three or four dances 
in a Standard order clearly were written as Unified compositions; sometimes 
the dances Were even musically related, as in the Partita，FbWV 6ol1.2% On 
the other hand, in several anthology manuscripts - including the Parville MS 
(University of California,， Berkeley, Music Library) and Babell MS (London， 
British Library, Add. MS 39569) - the dances of a sequence are by different 
coOmposers,broughttogether from diverse sources bythe compiler. Rarely are 
dance sequences headed by designations such as “Suite OF "Partita". The long 
sequences in DAngleberes Pieces de ciavecmt (1689), which include,in addition 
to the Usual dances in their standard order, arrangements of arias and other 
pieces from Lullys operas, were surely not intended to be performed at one 
Sitting. 

Among the most exciting new dance types to make their way into 
Seventeenth-century keyboard, lute and guitar collections were the chaconne 
and the passacaglia. Variation dances were not new - the 轴 ass41E&2Z0 pavan， 


92 In his later years，Froberger came to Prefer the order allemande-gigue-courante-sarabande，but 
this was disregarded in posthumous editions; see Silbiger，Tracing the Contents of Frobergers Lost 
Autographs”, p. 17; 本 本 Froberger, Nexe 47Sgabe SCNtCper CUaVier 2004 O1Ielmerke, ed. S. Rampe (Kassel， 
1993- ), i pp. XXXi-Xxxii. 
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muchinvogueduringthesixteenth century,survivedforsomedecades- butthe 
Unprecedented seamless linking,allowing the creation ofcontinuous pieces of 
anylength, contributed to the rapidly rising popularity ofthe two new genres. 
Neither the instrumental solo chaconne nor the solo passacaglia was generally 
onastrict ground bass,exceptfora strain that developed late in the century in 
Germany. In most areas, there was Some Understanding about the distinction 
between the two types: the chaconne was more Upbeat, faster and more often 
in the major, although such distinctions were not universally maintained.93 

One of the most brilliant pieces of this type - Probably the longest dance 
piece ofthe period - was Frescobaldis Cexzto aztite sobya bassacuGgVie (1oo Sec- 
tions on the jassacaglie)， which includes a continuous Succession of differ- 
ent passacaglia and chaconne styles, with a courante ez buss01Nt IThe French 
often employed a 7ojpdeax form for these genres;i a fine example is Louis 
Couperin?sPassacaieinCmajor.94Theimpressive ground-bassvariationsets of 
Buxtehudeandhis German contemporaries,mostofthem conceived fororgan， 
largely moved away from any dance character. Symptomatic of this transfor- 
mation Was BuUxtehudes incorporation of a chaconne section into a prelude 
(BuxVWV 137). 

Instrumental settings of popular songs and dances (with or without addi- 
tional variations) form a genre not recognised by Morley and the other classi- 
fiers, probably because they were considered to be derivative or too low down 
thescaleto deservemention. Nevertheless,the variation-sets oftheEnglish vir- 
ginal repertoryare among the all-time high points ofthe art ofvariation. They 
are Unsurpassed in the almost infinite variety ofways in which the composers 
dressedup their often simpletunes. Several features setthese works apartfrom 
later theme-and-variation sets. Frequently, they do not stick mechanically to 
asSingle procedure for each variation but introduce variation within the vari- 
ation. Ideas often are picked up from a preceding variation - for instance, the 
treble figuration is moved to the bass or Vice Versa - Or Successive Variations 
may be connected by smooth linkages. Compared with later sets, the vari- 
ations are quicker to abandon the harmony of the 'theme” to Support it by 
fresh chord progressions. The texture is often saturated with imitation, and 
the figuration usually moves to shorter note-values or triple divisions. These 
techniques all contribute to making the sets Sound more like cohesive, contin- 
uously developing compositions rather than a succession of short pieces that 
replaythe same progression overandagain. This appliesequally to Sweelinck'>s 
delightful and oft-performed variation sets,which clearlyowe much to English 
models. 


93 Silbiger, "Passacaglia and Ciaccona2>. 94 Gustafson, "France”, p. 14o. 
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During thesecondhalfofthe centuryvariationson popularsongsand basses 
gradually began to give way to variations on original themes (often called 'air? 
Or “aria") and grounds, although the genre seems not to have appealed to the 
bestcomposersasmuch asbefore.Perhapsthemoreharmony-basedtechniques 
wereless challenging.The English continued to cultivate the ground-bass vari- 
ation, which always had been popular among them. The Germans directed 
most of their variation eftorts towards the passacaglia, while the French con- 
centrated on adding variations, called doxbies,totheir dance compositions,and 
occasionallyto the dances ofothers. Louis Couperin wrote doxpleson dancesby 
Chambonnieres,HardelandLebegue,anddAnglebertwroteoneonacourante 
by Chambonnieres. Variations on popular sacred songs, such as on Lutheran 
chorales in Germany and on Christmas carols in France (Mioils), continued to 
thrive. 

Frescobaldis 47ia detta Za 本 escobada may represent a pioneering effort of 
a new variation genre: that of distinct (not linked) variations on an Original 
theme in which each variation has an individual character，often including 
dance types. An unusually fanciful example is Alessandro Pogliettis (d. 1683) 
47iQ0Ue1UgNQCOUQLCWUNUVUQLONSobJUP2e 绽 eaMaes 坟 Yosba (CGermanairwith 
Some variations on the age ofYour Majesty,ie.,Empress Eleonore, the young 
bride of Emperor Leopold D.97 Most of the twenty variations (the number 
COTrespondsto theempress"sage)havetitles referringto theirspecial character， 
including folk instruments from various parts of Europe, such as the Dutch 
fageolet,the Bohemian bagpipe,theBavarianshawmandtheHungarianfiddle， 
as Well as various dance acts such asatightrope dance, Polish swordplay and an 
old womens cortege. Bernardo Pasquini considered one of his variation Sets 
on an Original theme enough of a novelty to dravw attention to it in the title， 
Tariazioze de12Zi01e. This setappears to pay homage to Frescobaldi, since 让 
includes eight variations based on ideas from his works, while the theme itself 
echoes the 47ia dettz Ia Frescobalda.96 

Pieces thatinonesenseoranothercouldberegardedasprogrammemusicare 
fairly rare. Most popular were battle pieces, perhaps not inappropriate for the 
century that lived through the Thirty Years War. They even were introduced 
in church services; Banchieri recommends the performance of a battagjia at 
Easter to Symbolise Christs victory over death.97” Most of them are cobbled 
togetherfrom conventional set-piecesdepicting marchingtroopsand galloping 
horses, fanfares, drum rolls, battle noises,and songs ofvictory.Although some 
fine composers contributed to the genre, among them Byrd, Frescobaldi and 


95 In Pogliettixs*Rosignolo" autograph, Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Musiksammlung， 
MS 19248 (Silbiger etal. (eds), TI7 态 -Ceztzy Keyboa7d MMSic Vi. 
96 Silbiger et&L. (eds), T7 太 -Cexztzy Keyboa1d MUWsic, Vii, p. viii. 97 Judd，'Italy", p. 246. 
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Cabanilles,battle piecestendto bedenigratedbymodern commentators.There 
are also more or less realistic imitations of other sounds, such as bells (Byrd?s 
7T1je Be and Lebegue's Zes clocpes) and bagpipes (in pieces called Pastorale or 
Pmna).Alargenumber ofEnglish (keyboard and lute) and French (mostly lute) 
Pieces have titles naming a person, usually (one Presumes) a patron or friend， 
butwhether such a pieceisa "portraib ofthenamed person or merelyahomage 
is hard to determine. Tobias Humexs 4)yyes 'for the Viole De Gambo alone” 
(London, 16o5) contains, in addition to a detailed battle portrayal, many other 
Pieces with playful and sometimes suggestive titles, among them a Sequence 
including WO Mi1tresse pa 妇 Qje 纺 e 太 119 SHe 1oves 让 We 由 和 太 eMidadeand 
TicRel 万 Re 

Atfewcomposers attempted to representmore elaborate narratives in music. 
Among them is Poglietti, who wrote a dance suite on the Hungarian rebel- 
lion of1671l, with an attackand flight(Ioccatina),imprisonment (Allemande)， 
trial (Courante), sentence (Sarabande), chaining (Gigue), beheading, jament 
(Passacaglia) and funeral bells. However, the works offering the most detailed 
Imusical depictions for keyboard are surely the MsSicaLiscpe To7Stelot9 ezige7 
Bib1scpey Fistoriet (Musical representations of some biblical tales) of Johann 
Kuhnau (166o-1722) published in 17oo. Drawing upon a wide range of musi- 
cal genres and topoi from opera, oratorio and instrumental music - includ- 
ing recitative, aria， chorale setting, jament and battaqjia - they present Old 
Testament Stories with uncommon musical realism, among them the combat 
of David and Goliath, Saul cured by David, and Jacobys wedding and his death 
and burial. 


ZHUS1C ojg1ief ad MOUMNTNG (CNMENX Old0 te0UN) 


This small but very Special group ofworks stand out for their personal expres- 
Sion of artists” deeply felt emotions. Of course, ljaments also constituted an 
important contemporary Vocal genre,equally noteworthy for its expression of 
intense feelings. However,vocal ljaments are generally perceived as the feelings 
ofthe poet' or more often, ofthe dramatic character in whose voice the words 
are placed, rather than ofthe composer. Butin an instrumental jamentitis the 
composers and/or the performers grief that we hear.98 This is given further 
emphasis by the fact that in a commemorative ljament (see belov), it usually is 
nota mythical personage who is being mourned but someone with whom the 
artist had a close relationship: a patron, teacher, family member or colleague， 
with those for fellow musicians being by far the mostnumerous. Indeed, such 


98 The issue ofwho is ljamenting, and hovw sincerely, was discussed by Jonathan Gibson with reference 
to Marais?s ToNtbeaxt boxr My de Txtin5 “The Cries ofNature in Mourning””. 
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Personal relationships, except perhaps those with a patron, suggest that the 
grief is real rather than feigned; what other reason would there be to write the 
Work? 

We have already encountered some of John Dowland's mournful pieces， 
to which one should add his sexzjpey Dowazd setbjey dolels (Always Dowland， 
always in sorrovw). While Dowland?s sorrows seem to be the result of gen- 
eralised melancholy, the French lutenists created a genre that responded to 
a Specific cause: the death of a person held dear. In imitation of a literary 
genre serving the same puUrpose, they were called tomtpeaxx - literally "tombs， 
OFr “tombstones: - being considered the musical equivalent of an inscription 
commemorating the deceased.?99 The earliest known example in the French 
lute repertory was Written by Ennemond Gaujltier (1575-1651) for his col- 
league Mezangeau (5. 1639). Many more were produced by harpsichordists， 
lutenists， guitarists and viola da gamba players through the first decades of 
the eighteenth century, after which the genre rapidly went out of fashion.lo? 
Theearlytompbeaxx often seem to contain echoes ofDowland?sZacpy7i0e pavany 
including the descending fourthand otherfalling figures as wellas pedal points 
(appearing in Dowland at the opening ofthe third strain), and they were also 
often cast in the form of a slow dance - most often an allemande - suggesting 
theheavytread ofa funeral procession. Thereisevenan exampleofalittle suite 
written in memory of the lutenist Henri de L?Enclos in which the allemande 
(7ompeaxtde Mo1s. deZextclos) was contributed by Ennemond Gaujltier (itopens 
with the A-G-F-E “Lachrimae motive), and the couUrante (Za co1NSOUQLON UNX 
CNMN Cl 97. Te11clos) and sarabande (Za 7eso 丰 oO 0es 0N1S CS Te1clos SU7 S0 10] 胃 
by Denis Gaujltier (C. 160o-1672).121 

70MOeaXwerenotnecessarilyin minorkeys:indeed,twoofthefinestFrench 
harpsichordexamplesarenot.Jean-HenriD?Anglebertpaidhomagetohisolder 
colleagueand (probably)formerteacherin the 707peaUide WM7 de CHa11Oo1111e1eES 
thatconcludeshis Piecesdeciavecm (1689).Castintheform ofaveryslowgalliard 
(fort lentemenb), it is a deeply moving work with an air of resignation that 
transcends all grief. Louis Couperin?s 7omtpeaU de MT17. de BC1ocperisa curious 
piece that appears to incorporate some programmatic episodes, although no 
Programme has survived. The lutenist Charles Fleury, Sieur de Blancrocher， 


99 Vocal ljaments for departed colleagues go back to a much earlier time, and in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries an instrumental commemorative genre, the Dumpe, enjoyed some popularity 
in England. There are also works that one could consider tobeaxx by implication, such as John Bulls 
包 ntasia on a theme by Sweelinck ('Fantasia op de 包 ge van m. Jan pieterss?), dated shortly after Sweelinck?s 
death, and Thomas Tomkins”s 'A sad paven: for these distracted tymes”, dated shortly after the beheading 
of Charles I. 

100 Vendrix, "Le tombeau en musique en Francea PEpoque baroque”. 

1o1 D. Gaultier, Za Rhetoxigxye des diexx ed. D.J. Buch, “Recent Researches in the Music ofthe Baroque 
Era”, 62 (Madison, WI, 199o), pp. 7o-72. 
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had died in 1652 after falling down stairs, and Couperin is thought to depict 
this tragic accident. 

Fleurys sudden death provoked several 如 peaUX by other composers， 
including Denis Gaultier and Francois Dufaut (before 16o4-before 17o2),and 
also one by Froberger, who happened to be visiting the lutenist when the acci- 
dentoccurred.Although the topbexaxd was,and remained,largelythe domain of 
French composers, Froberger made the genre his own as a vehicle for venting 
his personal sorrows and for writing some ofthe most expressive music of the 
entire Century. The 7ompeaU SU 4 MO de OSIEN1 BaNCHeyocpe (FbWV 632)， 
like Couperin?s, appears to introduce programmatic elements: imitations of 
lute texturesand techniques, funeral bells,and atits end, a two-octave descent 
towards the bottom of the keyboard. Its janguage is, however, less restrained 
and more impassioned. Froberger also wrote a Za1MeNt 如 (FEFbWV 612) on the 
death (1654) ofthe 21-year-old son ofhis patron, Emperor Ferdinand III, and 
three years later, a7aNtettatoz (FEFbVWV 633)onthe passing oftheemperorhim- 
self. The Zamexzto,in C major, takes the place oftheallemande in thelastofthe 
Suites of the Zizbyo 9Uajto (MS, 1656), dedicated to the emperor. It is followed 
by a gigue, courante and sarabande which also formed part of the memorial， 
to judge by the symbolism of the decoration in the manuscript (cross, funeral 
wrfreath, mourning crepe and smoking urn). At the end, there is a scale which， 
unjlike the one in Blancrochers 如 Mbeal, ascends Upvwards for three octaves; in 
the manuscriptits destination is illustrated bya representation ofheaven in the 
form of clouds, sun rays and cherupbs. The Za7eNttoxz for Ferdinand III, in F 
minor (a key still rare in keyboard music, and producing some grating sounds 
in tunings of the period)j, is the longest and by far the most impassioned of 
Frobergers tompeaUx, probably reflecting the intensity ofthe loss to the com- 
Poser of his benefactor of many years. It is full of startling harmonic shifts， 
harsh chords and intervals, and other extreme rhetorical gestures, Virtually 
without respite until the final slovw upward arpeggio in F major. 

Froberger wrote a few other programmatic pieces in the topeax vein， 
although not commemorating a deathj; like the tompbeaxxx discussed above,they 
are Usually accompanied by instructions that they must be played slowly and 
freely, or without a (stricb beat. They include a Piazzte “made in London to 
drive away melancholy” (FbWV 63o) and a “Meditation on my future death， 
which is played slowly with discretion? (FbWV 611a). The latter appears in a 
manuscriptofVeckmann>s,and probablywasamongthe pieces thatFroberger 
had sent to Weckmann after the two first met in Dresden.:? Although for a 


102 See J Mattheson， CTUdlage ezer Byet-Pfpxte (Hamburg, 174o), ed. M. Schneider (Berlin，191oi; 
repr. Kassel, 1969), p. 396. 
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poet a meditation on his own death would not have been so remarkable, we 
know of no earlier composer who in his music shared with the world (or at 
least, with a friend and colleague) such highly personal thoughts. 
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Form and gesture: canZona, sonata 
and concerto 


GREGORY BARNETT 


On 1 January 17oo, Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713) published his Soxzate 4 
Violioeyioloze o cotpalo,op.5g,inRome.Thecollection stoodasalandmarkfor 
Violinist-composers ofhis time and well after, and further enhanced Corelli>s 
international fame, which had been established by four earlier collections of 
trio-sonatas published during the 168os and 169os. Together with Giuseppe 
Torelli (1658-17o9) and Antonio Vivaldi (1678-1741)，Corelli would also 
establish the concerto as a genre of lasting importance.! Their success rep- 
resents the apogee of Italianate instrumental genres of the late sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries,which had spread through northern Europe to German 
Provinces, England and even, by the 169os, to France. 

Contemporary comment reveals not just how popular such instrumental 
genres Were to their admirers, but also how vividly expressive. In 1656 the 
Jesuit polymath Athanasius Kircher described hearing at an 4ccadeia a Small 
ensemble oftwo violinists (Salvatore Mazzella and Michelangelo Rossi) and a 
theorbo player (Lelio Colista, whose compositionsKircher admired): 


They played with such blending ofharmony, with such unusual extractions of 
Uncommon intervals thatas aresult,although Ican confess thatin musicIhave 
investigated outstanding things, I nevertheless do not remember that I have 
exXperienced anything similar. For while they were mixing the diatonic with 
the chromatic, and these with the enharmonic, it is impossible to state how 
much the unusual minglings of these Jezeax stirred my minds emotions . . . 
While they stroked the strings in a pure manner and with a subtle drawing of 


1 The definitive bibliographical resource for Italian instrumental music of the seventeenth century 
is Sartori，BiO1iog7a1jia dela MUNSiCU SEN italiata statzba 好 太 Ttalia.jito al TI700. For an overview of 
Seventeenth-century Italian composers ofinstrumental ensemble music, see Apel, Ttaliaxz Tioliz Moxsic ortjhe 
Sevexteez 太 Cexztkjyed.Binkley,atranslatedand expanded version ofApebs Dieitaiiexische Tiolboy10WS 太 20T7. 
Japjao0lde 仿 "Beiheftezum ArchivfirMusikwissenshaft",z1 (Wiesbaden, 1983).Apeland Binkleysvolume 
Provides over 6o composer-based entries. Each includes a brief biographical summary and discussion of 
the music, and a listing of works with RISM citations, location of original sources, and modern editions. 
An appendix added by Binkley lists over 8o additional names. This appendix is a useful addition to an 
already handy textb although readers should be aware of some errors of spelling, the inclusion of non- 
Italian composers whose names were italianized in print - Such as Giovanni Federico Maestro (MeisteT)， 
Giovanni Ravenscroft, Giovanni Rosenmiller (RosenmiillenD, Giovanni Giacomo Valther (VWalther) - and 
the listing ofanonymous composers as Specific names (e.g., 'N. N. Romano”,'N. N. Veneziano?). 
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thebowtheyseemedamongthemselves to be provoking thespirits ofaleaping 
heart. Sometimes with the somewhat sad disdain ofa murmuring sound, they 
aroused an emotion towards something gloomyand mournful - youwould say 
that you Were attending a tragic play. 

In due course from a rather sad modulation they carried me little by little 
from relaxed figures into rapid, intense passages full of joy and dancing with 
Such force that they were close to overwhelming me with a kind of raving 
madness. From there, in alternating passages rising Up into something tumul- 
tuous and foll ofviolent ferocity, they incited the mind to battles and combats. 
When the attack had finally subsided into something characteristic of a rather 
Sweetaftection, theysummoned heavenly devotion suitable ofcompassion and 
disdain for the world.? 


Kircherwasan uncommonlyreceptive listener,buthewasbyno meansunique: 
Roger North, the English aristocrat and musical amateur, similarly described 
avariety of images suggested to him by each movement of Italianate Sonatas.3 
Throughoutthe century,composersforinstrumental ensembles demonstrated 
their interest in stirring the listeners imagination in like fashion, and their 
efforts to that end produced diverse and sometimes Unexpected features in 
their music. The stle Modemio composers drew on the technique of the divi- 
Sion virtuosos, butalso found inspiration in the Secoxzda jatica and in the newW 
text-based expression ofmonody; sonata composers of the late Seicento drew 
moreuponanexpanding repertory ofexpressivetopoijandtheAustro-German 
Virtuosos exemplify what became known as the Stylus patasticxs by defying 
expectation through ingenious formal plans, an Unprecedented level of tech- 
nique,and alove of programmatic representation， 

Ensemble instrumental music followed patterns of dissemination similar to 
those ofvocal genres - opera, cantata, oratorio - thatbegan in Italyand spread 
further to mingle with non-Italian musical traditions. The expressive aims and 
means of instrumental music, however, may Seem vaguer to us than in the case 
ofthose genres. This results, most obviously, from the absence ofa text. BuUti 
is also due to the factthat instrumental music was discussed relatively little by 
theorists:accountsofthe7zpaandsecotdabjaticaofthecozcextat 如 andacabbpelia 
Styles, and of the stile yabbyesexttpoo, bypass canzonas, sonatas, Concertos and 
Sinfoniasaltogether.Theuseofgenre designations,moreover,seemshaphazard 
and ill-defined by comparison with the later and more familiar Practice of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.ThusthetheoristAngelo Berardi, writing 
in 1689, appears to mix the meanings of concerto" and “Sinfonia” in a brief 
mention ofviolin music by Corelli which had been published as "sonatas:”: 


2 Kircher，7t7zer07UNL exXs 如 ic . . . (Rome, 1656), p. 45. [am grateful to Professor Robert Barnett for 
his help with the translation. 
3 Wilson (ed.), Reger North oz Wasic, pp. 117-18. 
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The coxpce] 放 of violins and of other instruments are called “sinfonie', and are 
held in high regard nowadays - particularly those of Signor Arcangelo Corelli， 
a celebrated violinist called 1 Boloqgjese, the new Orpheus of our times.4 


This is not carelessness: Berardi uses the word concerto not in the modern， 
genre-based sense,butin its older meaning referring to a group ofinstruments 
Working 'in concerbe, ie.,together.; Berardi calls “sinfonia" that which Corelli 
himself had named “sonata” because the theorist prefers the more grandiose 
Greek-derived term (also found as “simfonia") instead of the past participle 
of the Italian soxzaye (to sound).6 But Berardis sinfonia is not symphonic in 
the modern sense, Or even in the early eighteenth-century one: it involves 
instruments Sounding together in a pleasing manner but says nothing about 
Scoring,oraboutwhatis beingsounded (something similarapplies to Giovanni 
Gabrielixs or Heinrich Schiitzxs “symphoniae sacrae, where 'instruments can 
also include voices). 
Thereareinnumerableexamplesthroughthecenturywhereseeming generic 
labels mean somethingelse(e.g.,theoutcome ofan action ratherthan aspecific 
thing), where they seem interchangeable, or where they might mean almost 
nothing at all: Adriano Banchieri?s Ecclesiasticpe 5S1t1DNIe dette ca112ON1 2 01t0 
Jatcese (Venice, 16o7) contains texted four-part “sinfonias, called canzonas” 
that, in fact, may be sung as notes or played as canzonas; and Giovanni Battista 
Riccioxs 1 secozdo jzo dele dzpe 1odi . . .co QUCWNe CQNZON1 da0 SO101e (Venice， 
1014), includes not canzonas but Sonatas (42，44), as does Giovanni Battista 
Bassani?s Szz1ozie 4 die e te zstro1ett op. 5 (Bologna, 1683). This apparent 
confusion has commonly been viewed as asign oftransition from a fixed set of 
Sixteenth-century instrumental genres (although terms are no less ambivalent 
here) to a fixed set of eighteenth-century ones. But in fact these terms often 
Provide distinct information. “Canzona?;” of 'canZona (alla) francese”, refers to 


4 A. Berardi, Misceliaxzea MUsicale (Bologna, 1689), p. 45. 

5 Boyden，“VWhen is a Concerto not a Concerto?; Piperno, “Concerto”e“concertato”hnella musica 
Strumentale italiana del secolo decimosettimo>. 

6 Berardi, who was 4estyo di cabbjeliax at S. Maria in Trastevere in Rome towards the end of his life， 
follows the usage ofthe Roman composers Alessandro Stradella (sinfonia? and Lelio Colista (simfonia7)， 
oratleastthe manuscriptsources that preserve their music for violins and bass. The broader generic issues 
are discussed in Newman, 7Je So14 妈 太太 e Ba7ogxe Bya. 

7 The word-form varies: canzon, canzZona (plural: “canzZone”, Which is rarely found),，canzone (plural: 
“canzZoni). The term is usually anglicised to “canzona? (plural:“canzonas"). The Principal studies of the 
canzZona forinstrumental ensemble are Crocker, 'An Introductory Study ofthe Italian Canzona for Instru- 
mental Ensembles and its Influence Upon the Baroque Sonata?; Bartholomewy 4/Lessazd1o RaVezijs CoULectiom 
or'CalzolibersoUa1235 Sumner, “The Stylized Canzone"; DelPAntonio, Syltax Fo71l ON Ge1e 1 SO1UQt0S 0MNd 
Cuwltzo10s. Modern editions and detailed introductions to individual collections from the canzona repertory 
areprovidedinJ.Ladewig (ed.),Ttzliazz TstraNtENLGLAMUWSiC OFEpe Sixteexz 太 Gd EU Sevezteet 太 CeNtttyies(New 
York and London, 198o- ). One might argue that composers gradually dropped the modifiers ZL._Fraxzcese 
or Jamwtcese as they created works that were less indebted to the thematic material ofthe chanson and more 
inspired by its rhythms, texture and structure. 
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a coOmpositional model, the French chanson;j “sonata"，by contrast，cOncerns 
the instrumental medium. Thus it is not inconsistent to find both terms in 
juxtaposition,asin Marco Uccellini?ssoxzateovercatlzopiforviolinand continuo， 
op.5 (1649). Banchierixs title, a more elaborate but still common formulation， 
joins function and location - “Sinfonias for the church” - with compositional 
type (called cazzo11 QUa jazzcese?). 

Finally, it is worth noting that other types of cross-overs are apparent in 
repertories that have, perhaps unfortunately, been kept separate in this book. 
It may be necessary to distinguish between solo and ensemble instrumental 
music, but in certain genres, at least, a given piece could be performed by way 
of several different media (a canZona played on the keyboard, by one or two 
lutenists,oranensembleofstringorwindinstruments).TheprefacetoAdriano 
Banchieri>s Eccjlesiasticpe szt1oxzie suggests thatkeyboard players wishing to play 
all four parts of his canzZonas should make a score or tablature of them from 
the partbooks. Similarly, the famous anthology compiled and intabulated for 
keyboard instruments by Johann Woltz in 1617 includes numerous canZonas 
by Italian and non-Italian composers, many of which were originally issued 
in partbooks for ensembles.8 During the course of the seventeenth century， 
increasingly idiomatic writing tended to make instrumental works medium- 
Specific and thus to limit the possibilities for transferring pieces fom one 
instrumentto another,orfrom solo to ensemble performance.Even so,scoring 
in this period is less central to defining a “work”, or even a genre, than it is in 
later centuries. 


CaNZON1 CUQ HatCeESe 


Of all genre designations Used for instrumental music，“canzona> is one of 
the most revealing because it points to a Specific compositional model, the 
“chanson”. Italian publications used several variations of the term: CQ1ZON1 da 
SO01H01e (Florentio Maschera, 1584), CNZON1 e7 SO1U101 (Alessandro Vincenti (ed.)， 
1588), caN2011 JatCese (Sperindio Bertoldo,1591),cazZOUi QUa jatcese (Adriano 
Banchieri, 1596), caNUZoNette aa jantcese (Giuseppe Guami, 1601), CO7ZON 2 01i0 
Juicese (Adriano Banchieri, 16o7), calZzoNtette da1ia Jancese (Tarquinio Merula， 
1615; in the dedication), and even 1ia 友 caNZo1 racese e7 SO101e (Lodovico 


8 Nova MUSiCeSs 01GUNNCUE OUUCE1G. DaS 1 BOL NEWE 0 EUSSCRE7 TOUUC 2 大 CHey QUHSSEFUESENEN LUREDNNSC 
2010 teN4SCHeN Motette 200d.eNtCpel Ges01Ge1， QMNCR SCRONEN LIEDLiCHeN FIeN 200d CNZOUE QU aicese (Basle， 
1617). This large collection is divided into three parts containing (iD Latin motets, (iD German motets and 
sacredsongs,and (iii)calzozialUt& atceseithelastincludesworksbyCostanzoAntegnati,Adriano Banchieri， 
Giovanni de Macque, Florentio Maschera, Claudio Meruloand Flaminio Tresti.Comparethetablaturenow 
located in a Cistercian monastery in Pelplin (Poland), dated to the 16>os (Pelplin, Biblioteka Seminarium， 
3o4-8), including substantial numbers of canzonas; see Sutkowski and Mischiati，“Una preziosa fonte 
manoscritta di musica strumentale'”. 
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Viadana, 159o). The genre was initially represented mostly by transcriptions， 
reworkings or embellishments of previously existing chansons. By the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, however, the term more often referred to an 
original composition in theirvein:alively,spirited piece in predominantly imi- 
tative texture, comprising distinct sections (Some ofwhich may be repeated or 
reprised) contrasted bychanging points ofimitation and textures.Atrademark 
ofthe genreistheopening subjects dactylic(long-short-shorbrhythm,wpich 
Ooccurs frequently in the canZona repertory, but not obsessively. 

The genrehad eminently practical beginnings as an easy way for music pub- 
lishersto provideinstrumentalistswith newandpopularrepertory,asforexam- 
ple when in 1588 the Venetian printer Giacomo Vincenti issued a set of part- 
books containing Cut2oN 到 GiveysSije7sOU47 CO 09N1SO1te 下 SboN1e1t 帮 ,with pieces 
in 4-6 parts. In the dedication (dated 2o December 1587), he explains: 


Some selection ofcaxjtzoNi HatcesebersoU101e Was greatly desired bymanyyizytzxosi， 
Whenceforth I, having collected up to four volumes by various composers, for 
four, five,six, seven,and eightparts,have resolved toalloweveryone to partake 
ofthem by means ofmy press . . . 


The collection contains transcriptions and adaptations of Franco-Flemish 
chansons (some misattributed and misspelb by Thomas Crecquillon, Adriano 
Willaerb Robert Godard and others, as well as whatappear to be new compo- 
Sitions (lacking a French title) in the genre by the Italian composers Gioseffo 
Guami (1542-1611) and Claudio Merulo (1533-16o4). 

Most of the models for "chanson?-based ensemble canzonas are，in fact， 
Franco-Flemish rather than French, save some regujlar favourites by ClEment 
Janequin (Ca bataieandZecpaztdesoiseax0and Claudin de Sermisy: chansons 
by Clemens non Papa, Crecquillon, Gombert, Lassus, Richafort and Willaert 
found particular favour. Their music has a clear structure and incisive themes 
capable ofsustaining interestindependent ofany Play between musicand texXt. 
By contrast，chansons by French composers, with their more homophonic， 
chordal style, were more popular for lute transcriptions. The Italian madri- 
gal, with its reliance on a close and often programmatic relationship between 
music and poetry, appears infrequently in the canzona repertory (although 
Some do appear in instrumental arrangements), presumably because too much 
Was lost in the removal of the text. Some canZonas are literal transcriptions 
of their model, as with the five-part "On ques Amor in Vincentis collection 
(after Crecquillons “Oncques amour ne fut sans grand langueur，originally 
published in 1553). However, transcription often represented only a point of 
departure. Within the repertory, we find reworkings of various kinds, which 
mightbroadlybe definedasembellishmenteitherbyacomposer(inthemanner 
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of parody treatmentb or by a performer (with profuse and virtuosic divisions， 
Or b05S0001). 

Anexample thatillustrates parodytechniqueusesnotachanson buta madri- 
gal, Palestrina?s five-voice "“Vestiva i collie le campagne intorno', reworked by 
Adriano Banchieri (1568-1634) in his Cazzozi Ca Facese 4 9IUU 细 0 V0C . . . 
Abyo secoldo (Venice, 1596). Palestrina?s text consists of two quatrains, proba- 
bly the octave ofa sonnet each rhyming ABBA. His imitative setting focusses 
more on the Structure of the text than on its poetic content (a typical pastoral 
invocation). For each line in the first quatrain, Palestrina provides a separate 
point ofimitation (so, in musical terms,ABCD);this is repeated for the second 
quatrain, with an additional repeat ofthe final line (ABCDD). Banchieri could 
easily have produced a typical canzona (even with a long-short-shortopening 
Subjectb)justbyusing Palestrinas musicforthefirstquatrain. Instead,he made 
Several changes.First,hereduced the texturefromfivetofourvoices (although 
five-fold entries of an imitative subject are preserved by sounding the subject 
twice in the bass part at different pitch levels). More significantly, he aban- 
doned the successive organisation of the original (ABCD, ABCDD) to createa 
variation Scheme by reducing the number of different points of imitation, by 
altering the successive expositions ofthose he kept, and by creating Structural 
returns to the opening (A-B-A'-X-A'-X'“-A“, where 'X" represents new mate- 
rial).These returnsaresignificant: avocal madrigal generally gains its structure 
(ie.,howit gets from beginning through middle to end) from its textand does 
not always require independent musical patterning, whereas an instrumental 
canZona must often, instead, rely on musical repetitions and reprises to make 
a satisfactory whole. 

IfBanchieris treatment of“Vestiva i colli illustrates the application of late- 
Renaissance parody technique to an instrumental genre,italso more generally 
represents the experiments in form and texture occurring within the canZona 
as canZona (rather than as ersatz chanson). What seem to be free instrumental 
canZonasappeared in printas earlyas 1572 with NicolaVicentino?s inclusion of 
asingle'canzonea4dasonare"in his Fifth Book offive-voice madrigals. In the 
early158os;?theBrescian organistandcomposerFlorentio Mascherapublished 
an entire collection of21 such pieces (Zib7o 71110 de ca1NZON1 LO SO101e QIUQtO 
yocD),thefirstof its kind. From this point on until the 162os, composers would 
produce canzonas in greater and greater numbers, expanding upon the estab- 
lished principles of thematic contrast and variation. This expansion included 


9 The collection published in 1584 in Brescia by Vincenzo Sabbio is a reprint that contains a dedication 
dated 2 March 1582; the first edition may in 人 乌 ct date from the 157os. See Dario Lo Cicero”s introduction 
tothe 人 acsimile edition (Florence, 1988),and RobertJudd?sto the modern edition (NewYorkand London， 


1995). 
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(within the first decade of the new century) the introduction of changes of 
metre between Sections, and a broadening of the stylistic range of the new 
genre through a greater variety ofensembles. 

Famousin thisregardisGiovanniGabrieli,organistatStMarkss,Venice,who 
tookadvantage oftheexceptionalbodyofmusiciansemployedin thebasilicato 
Scorenotonlyvocal works butalso instrumental ones fortwo or more separate 
“choirs” that are musically distinct whether or not they were kept apart in 
Spatial terms. His 1597 Sacrae SIMt 加 po1iae includes fourteen canzonas and two 
Sonatas among its motets. Gabrielis contribution, apart from the Principle of 
polychoral scoring, lay in the manipulation of homophonic blocks of sound， 
creating dialogue- and echor-eftects, the latter through the innovative Use of 
COntrasting dynamics (as in the well-known Sompata j07Nt e Joxte). Composers 
throughout the seventeenth century would return to this idea of sonatas 4 de 
(te,etc.) co1i in their works for larger instrumental ensembles, and as we shall 
See, Gabrieli"s style also influenced later sonata composers writing for smaller 
groups. 

The second type of'embellishment in the canzona repertory is performer- 
Oriented.Virtuososon melodyinstruments (e.g.,violin,cornett bassoon,viola 
da gamba) used original chansons, arrangements and free canZonas as SOUrCce 
material in the creation of elaborate divisions. Italian instrumentalists such 
as Girolamo Dalla Casa， Giovanni Bassano and Francesco Rognoni Taeggio 
published their 加 assag9gl on many of the same chansons (among a variety of 
other genres) found in the printed canzona repertory. In a typical example， 
RognoniTaeggio?sassag9gi(162o) on Antonio Mortarosfour-part canZonaZ4 
Powta transforms this piece of equal-voice polyphony into an extended solo 
for treble instrument and accompaniment by adding profuse division-style 
embellishmentto Mortaroxsupperline.lo The boundaries between this type of 
embellished canzZona and the emerging solo sonata are very fluid indeed. 

Probably the mostinteresting,and certainly the bestcrafted, later ensemble 
canZonasarethosebyGirolamo Frescobaldi(1583-1643).ITheymeritparticular 
attention not only because oftheir exceptional quality, butalso becausea good 
number exist in two versions, affording a unique perspective on Frescobaldi>s 
thematic variation and formal planning. Except for three canZonas that are 
included in the 16o8 anthology published in Venice by Alessandro Raverii, 
Frescobaldixs ensemble canzZonas are found in three retrospective collections 
Published between 1628 and 1635. Separate and nearly identical editions of 
his first book of ensemble canzonas Were printed in Rome in 1628: one, in 


10 Francesco Rognoni Taeggio, 9emwa de ya1ii jassag91SecO11d0 PS07MOd2110 力 er CQNLGJe etSWHONATB CO 0G11 
501tedestboN1e1t 刀 2vols(Milan, 1620). Mortaro?s canzZona was published in his Przxzo Libyo de czZON1dQ SOUQTB 
QgU4 细 070C2 (Venice, 16oo). 
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parts, bears a prefatory note by Frescobaldi himself; the other, in score，was 
Preparedforpublication byhisstudentBartolomeo Grassi. Frescobaldiappears 
to have planned a second volume, but had produced only ten new composi- 
tions by 1635, when he published a collection in Venice that mixed these ten 
With fourteen unchanged and sixteen revised pieces from the 1628 canZonas.!1 
In the process of revision，Frescobaldi introduces significant reworkings - 
newly composed adagios (Some chromatic) and revised or substitute imitative 
Sections - that serve to create more Streamjlined and clearly structured com- 
positions where the separate sections are made to fit into a carefully paced， 
coherent design. He also introduces tempo designations (adagio, leqg7o) usu- 
allyto clarifythe implications ofhis time-signatures. This sense ofthe canzona 
asasegmentedunity is reinforced in Frescobaldi>s variation-canzonas,wWherea 
Single motivicidea (which mayor maynotbe manipulated by so-called 7947N7， 
i.e., retaining the motives solmization but mutating through diftferent hexa- 
chordsto changethesoundingpitches)canunderpinaseriesofmusical sections 
that nevertheless combine in an intricate design.22 

Except for their use of the basso continuo, Frescobaldi>s canzonas are con- 
Servative for their time. Their primary interest lies in counterpoint, often imi- 
tative, and not in virtuosic Or particularly idiomatic writing for any Specific 
instrument, although in a few cases the 1628 Print in separate parts indicates 
“violino solo, o cornetto” or just "violino solo in the Cazto 思 NO partbook 
(see the discussion of instrumental ensembles belovw). Otherwise, both 1628 
Prints are designed,according totheirtitle-pages, "perognisorte di Stroment， 
and Frescobaldi follows the older Practice of styling the partbooks generically 
(Caxzto, 4jto, 7ejzo7e, Basso) rather than with instrument-specific designations. 
He also shows no preference for the trio medium (two trebles and bass) that 
would dominate ensemble music of the mid and late seventeenth century. His 
COncern centres instead on the long-standing challenge of the instrumental 
canZona: maintaining coherence and interest in the musical sections inher- 
ited from the French chanson in abstract form without its entertaining verses. 
Frescobaldirsexperthandling ofthatchallenge,however,inspired no followers: 
the stje Moide7i0 Sonata represented the new direction ofinstrumental ensem- 
ble music of the 162os and 163os; and variation technique held little interest 
for later composers, who tended towards distinct and contrasted movements 
within their sonatas, Or cultivated reprises among the diverse sections of their 


11 G. Frescobaldqi，Ojpexre comtjjete, ed. E. Darbellay, vol. 8/1 (Milan,，2zooo), PP. lxxvi-lxxvii. Harper， 
"Frescobaldirs Reworked Ensemble Canzonas' includes a concordance between the two Roman and one 
Venetian sources. See also Gallico, Cirolajto 有 yescobgaldi, pp. 111-26; Harper, “The Instrumental Canzonas 
of Girolamo Frescobaldi. 

12 Ladewig, "The Origins of Frescobaldis Variation Canzonas Reappraised” gives a concise description 
of Frescobaldis variation technique within the keyboard canzonas. 
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pieces.13 Frescobaldirs ensemble canzonas thus stand as a high point of the 
genre, Some of the mostelegant of their kind, but also among the last. 


For church and chamber 


The principal cities of early canzZona composition Were Brescia (CostanZo 
Antegnati，Ottavio Bargnani，Lodovico Beretta，Floriano Canale，Cesario 
Gussago，Florentio Maschera，Antonio Mortaro) and Venice (Giovanni 
Gabrieli, Giovanni Battista Grillo, Giovanni Picchi, Giovanni Priuli, Giovanni 
Battista Riccio, Francesco Sponga det UspenD. But by the beginning of the 
Seventeenth century，the genre was being cultivated throughout much of 
Italy，starting in the nearby centres of Milan (Camillo Angleria，Giovanni 
Antonio Cangiasi，Giovanni Paolo Cima,，Nicolo Corradini，MichelAngelo 
Grancini,Guglielmo Lipparino,Gasparo Pietragrua, FrancescoRognoni Taeg- 
gio, Giovanni Domenico Rognoni Taeggio, Agostino Soderini) and Bologna 
(Banchieri, Aurelio Bonelli, and spreading further to Rome (Paolo Quagliati， 
Francesco Soriano，Frescobaldi) and Naples (Giovanni de Macque,， Ascanio 
Mayone, Giovanni Maria Trabaci). By means ofVenetian and Milanese contacts 
with Habsburgand German centresnorth ofthe Alps,the canzZona was quickly 
transmitted northwards. Transalpine composers such as Hans Leo Hassler， 
Gregor Aichinger, Johann Hermann Schein, Samuel Scheidt Adam Jarzebski 
and others composed their own canzonas (see below), including them, as did 
Italian composers, in both secular and sacred collections. 

Given its roots in the chanson, the canzZona was enjoyed as chamber mnusic， 
and the dedications of canzona prints often describe the musical milieu ofthe 
4ccade1ia or theyidott.Thus Giovanni Domenico Rognoni Taeggio describes 
his Cazzozliz24.et8.70c...0b7obyjilo0 (Milan,16o5)asameanstosatisfythecircle 
of musicians frequenting the xccademlia ofhis patron, Prospero Lombardo: 


Having constantly been Urged by many friends to send these canzonas of mine 
to the press, and in particular by the wytxosi accade11iC1t who come regularly to 
find recreation in the most noble accadeia ofYour Ilustrious Lordship ... 工 
have been compelled to gratify them. Wishing to publish these pieces before 
the world, it seemed to me that I should do so under your most honoured 
name, both becauseyouarethe most deserving leader ofthe said accadezziaand 
because you are by nature an enthusiast for vi7tzxosz . . . 


13 Tarquinio Merula, Maurizio Cazzati, Marco Uccelliniand GiovanniLegrenzieach wroteinstrumental 
ensemble works- called cazzozz by Merula, catlzo1i orsOU4te by Cazzati,andsozatebyLegrenzi-thatfeature 
Sectional repetition and the reworking ofthematic material ofthe opening fgal section at the end of the 
piece. Crocker, An Introductory Study of the Italian Canzona for Instrumental Ensembles”, pp. 444-8， 
refers to this type ofcomposition as the “canzon-sonata2. 
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Floriano Canale”s CaNzo1t d0 SoU101e QIGUUtbo etotto yoci.. .1007o zb11110 (Venice， 
10o1) paints a similar Picture of the musical patronage of his dedicatee， 
Alessandro Bevilacqua: 


The protection that Your Very JIllustrious Lordship holds for wztxosi, and in 
particular for professors of music - many of whom, with the occasion ofyour 
ccde11lia that in modesty you call 'ridotto>, you honourably entertain in yoOUT 
mostillustrious house - has encouraged me to dedicate to you these canZonas 
ofmine so thatImaybeknowntoyouinthefutureandincluded in your7idotto， 
and even favoured byyour virtuous grace . . . 


Inviewofthe roleofthe madrigal in such academies and similar environments， 
it is not SuUrprising to find canzonas included in madrigal collections of the 
Period. 

This changedaround the turn ofthe seventeenth century as canZonas (when 
notpublishedindependently)begantobeincluded morefrequentlywith sacred 
Works,usually motets,butsometimes psalms or Masses.Arough tallyof mixed 
publications comprising vocal and instrumental music makes the point clear: 
in the 159os, three prints of sacred vocal music included canzonas; in the 
10oos, ten; and in the 161los, 21 (for prints of secular vocal music, the equiva- 
lent numbers are six, one and founD. Further evidence comes from the several 
Printed collections from the first half ofthe seventeenth century that provide 
explicit or implicit instructions for using their contents in church services.14 
These embrace a variety of instrumental genres (for organ or for instrumental 
ensemble) for Mass and Vespers, including the toccata, ricercar, Cabj1iCCi0 and 
canzona.l5 This suggests that instrumental music was finding a greater place 
in terms of both function and ornament within the liturgy and in Spiritual 
devotions, and it squares with the tendency for larger churches to maintain 
significant permanent instrumental ensempbles.!6 The dedication ofInnocen- 
tio Vivarino?s 1 biNO Hb7o de Mote 旗 . . .coU 0 如 SoU1ate ber 1 Violiyio (Venice， 


14 Adriano Banchieri，Z2?o7gx1o SUOLQ1iL0 (Venice, 160o5); Amante Franzoni, 4jjpa7Uato MMSiCaLe 丰 MeS5S0， 
52011D1l1e, CONZ01N2 MO 纶 统 ， et etajie delia Beat 人 19gie, 4 0 如 yo0c op. 5 (Venice, 1613); Bernardino Bottazzi， 
CHhoxo et 0190110 (Venice, 1614); Stefano Bernardi, Cozce 站 acadejlici op. 8 (Venice, 1616); Carlo Milanuzzi， 
4711ONQ SGC1U 丰 CONCE1 友 MESS0 Et CO12011 0p. 6 (Venice, 1622); Frescobaldi, Msecozado Upbro 严 tccate) CO11ZO112， 
VE7S1d212002 MUGNJcat . . .([Romel,1627); Tomaso Cecchino, CizgyUe Messe Q& dle y0c1 op. 23 (Venice, 1628); 
Girolamo Frescobaldi,， 有 oz 71Wiical op. 12 (Venice, 1635); Antonio Croci，Pw 碾 NSiCaL 必 Messe, 0p. 4 
(Venice, 1642); Giovanni Battista Fasolo, 470Wale,op. 8 (Venice, 1645); Cecchino, Note MUSiCaLi ber7yisboztde7 
COUJBCi 绽 ealcporozbertatte1ejestedelPaxotocot doesSotate 0tc0 berilyiolito (Venice, c. 1649). 

15 Higginbottom，'Organ Mnusic and the Liturgy”; Moore，*“The Liturgical Use of the Organ in 
Seventeenth-Century Italy”. Note also the short-lived caNzo1e-M0tetto, a hybrid work 28 (in two choirs) 
in which the music for one choir is texted and for the other is not examples are found in Giovanni 
Domenico Rognoni Taeggio, CQwzzoU11 0 4. et8.7y001. .107o 加 jit0 (Milan, 16o5),Agostino Soderini, Caxzzo71 
44.et8.700...10rozit0 (Milan, 16o8), and Giovanni Antonio Cangiasi, Melodia Sacra 9GUQtNO7 EGGUNE 
VOciboxS . .. et2010 CUNL CONZONL 万 CUI1CESE . . .Libeysectdos (Milan, 1612). Seealso Vecchi, "La canzone strumentale 
ela canzone-motetto a Milano nella prima meta del Seicento”. 

16 As at St Mark's in Venice，S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo, the Steccata in Parma, and S. Petro- 
nio in Bolognai see Selfridge-Field，Vexzetiaxz Tistrx01lENtzL MUSiC .ol CGIOzie 如 Vialdi appendix (for St 
Markss); Schnoebelen, "The Concerted Mass at S. Petronio”; Gambassi, Za cajpelit MUWSicaLe 看 9. Petyojlio; 
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162o) refers to using these motets and violin sonatas in lieu of zzte7Miedi in SC7e 
7abb1eseta2101t in the Introits of Masses,and at the beginning ofVespers and 
elsewhere. Within the liturgy, the canzZona and the sonata tended to occuF at 
Specific points, often serving to mark a moment of conclusion.27 During the 
Mass, we find them after the reading from the Epistles (dopo PEpistola” or 
the like), i.e., in place ofthe chanted Gradual or during its sotto yoce recitationj 
afterthe Communion; and during the "Deo gratias (i.e., theend ofthe service). 
During Vespers, they appear as antiphon substitutes linked to the psalms and 
the Magnificat (the Sopat SobyU "90NCt0 Ma1i0， oa0 0 11001 in Monteverdi>s 
101o Vespers is a famous example). 

The “secular origins of the canzZona need be no more problematic for its 
use in church than the secular origins ofmanyvocal models for parody Masses 
in the sixteenth century. Rather' it is the lively musical character of the can- 
Zona (and also, one assumes, its sectional nature that permitted alternative 
endings according to need) that suited and even lent meaning as an effusive 
and joyous response to significantmoments in theliturgy. This is underscored 
by comparison with the free instrumental works designated for other points 
in the Mass. When instrumental music was Used during the Offertory or the 
Elevation, it had differentaftective profiles: forthe Offertory, the more severe 
ricercar, Sometimes on a chromatic subject; during the Elevation, something 
Imysterious and awe-inducing, such as a piece of dyezze e LUgate or similar 
MOVIM1ENt0 1UVe that, in Banchieris words, should “move to devotion> (NUOVLE ZX 
Cevotioxzte).18 


The sonata 


In the third volume of his Setag7i4 MUWS1CUI (1619), the German composer， 
theoristand organologistMichaelPraetorius(1571-1621)provided definitions 
to distinguish the canzZona and Sonata: 


The'sonataasonando> is so named because it is performed as the canzZonas are， 
not with human voices, but solely by instruments. Very lovely [examples] of 
that genre are to be found in the canzonas and sinfonias of Giovanni Gabrieli 
and other composers. In my opinion，however, the distinction lies in this: 
Sonatas are madeto be graveandimposing in the manner ofthe motet, whereas 
canZonas have many black notes, running briskly, gayly and rapidly through 
them.19 


Vanscheeuwijck, THe 'Cabjpelia USicale oj Sat Petrolio 太 Bolog1a 2100de7 GiovaONE Paolo Colo0; Padoan, ZX 
MMSICU 2 9. Ma1ia MaOGio7e 4 Be1gQNO NELbe7iodo di GiovaDNE CaVaCCiO0. 

17 Bonta, "The Uses ofthe Soxzatz da cpies0>. 

18 Banchieri, Z2o79a7z0 SUONA7110 2nd edn (Venice, 1611), p. 99. 

19 Praetorius, SixIMU NUNSCUN (1619),iii: 24 (= 22).Ihaveadapted the translation 他 om Newman, 7Ne 
SOoNLtZ 2 雪 e Ba1709Ne BE1V, P. 23. 
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While it is tempting to take Praetorius at face value, it is also worth noting 
just how tentative he is (In my opinion . . .): already in the late 161os, it Was 
difficult to pin down the terms "canzona? and sonata". There is, however, no 
question that by the middle ofthe seventeenth century, the sonata (whetheras 
label or as a distinct musical type) had somehovwv replaced the canzona as the 
leading genre for instrumental ensemble. Significantly, the choice of term Was 
influenced not just by musical style but also by social and other divisions in 
the musical profession: in the early seventeenth century, Organists and 0esti 
尼 cabjbelia often preferred canzonas (in name or in style), whereas ensemble 
instrumentalists wrote Sonatas.z2 This reflects the terminological distinctions 
established earlier in this chapter, where “canZzonay refers to a compositional 
model, while “sonata” is in some Sense (the consequence of) an action. Thus 
the well-trained contrapuntalists demonstrated their compositional skill and 
rigour, whilethefirstpriorityofensemble instrumentalists was to create music 
for virtuoso performance. Instrumental technique versus contrapuntal design 
is,therefore,asignificantelementin theshifting Priorities thataccompany the 
disappearance of the canzona and the emergence ofthe sonata. 

This distinction between composer-and performer-oriented stylesand gen- 
res becomes clear in comparing two composers, Cesario Gussago (用 1599- 
16012)and Giovanni Battista Fontana (?21589-?163o),whose careers overlapped 
in Brescia atthe church ofS. Maria delle Grazie during the early decades of the 
Century (Fontana Was one of the two dedicatees of Gussago?s 9o10te 0 INQtt10， 
Se1 et 0tto of 16o8). Gussago was a church organist (as well as a student of phi- 
losophyand theologyatthe University of Pavia) who appears to have spenthis 
career in S. Maria delle Grazie; Fontana was a virtuoso violinist who moved 
from Brescia to Venice, Rome and Padua.2: Each composer left a single pub- 
lication of sonatas (Fontana"s appeared in 1641l, although he died during the 
plaguein 163o-31),butin remarkably contrasting styles. Gussagoadoptedthe 
canZona of the late Sixteenth century, with imitative and/or polychoral writing 
for a generic ensemble. Fontana Wrote Virtuoso Sonatas for smaller ensem- 
bles of specified instruments whose soloistic parts unfold over the harmonic 
accompaniment ofa basso continuo. 

It would be an oversimplification to claim that virtuosity replaced contra- 
puntal rigour from the 161los through the 164os. Rather, the larger impact of 
this change was to add a new range of styles and techniques Without neces- 
Sarily phasing out the old or making it redundant. It would also be inaccurate 
to claim that canZonas were always old-fashioned and sonatas always more 


20 Selfridge-Field, “Canzona and Sonata:. 
21 For biographical information on Fontana, see the introduction to G. B. Fontana, 9o7z4 如 XI. 2.3.e7 
Wiolio . . . ,ed. 工 D. Dunn, 'Recent Researches in Music ofthe Baroque Era”, 99 (Madison, WI, 20o0o). 
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“modern” (Gussago, after all，uses the term “sonata). Thus these competing 
Priorities can be observed even within the range of pieces called canzZona>, as 
we have already seen in those canzonas focussing on virtuoso diminutions. 
For example, the canzZonas in the bassoonist Bartolome de Selmay Salaverde?s 
P1z1l0 1o de caNlZ012 jltasie ef Come 让 (Venice, 1638) are hardly canzonas in 
the older sense: he writes for two,three orfour players (plus continuo) each of 
whom can display virtuosity in solo episodes or in dialogues. 

Selmay Salaverdexsand Fontana?suse ofthe basso continuoisanothersymp- 
tom and also cause, of change. In the first decade of the century， Giovanni 
Domenico Rognoni Taeggio went to the length ofincluding a score (axtizo) 
for use of the organist with the partbooks of his 16o5 canZonas because the 
"basso continuato” was a less Satisfactory option for him and his readers. Simi- 
larly, Tarquinio Merula(1594/5-1665),in his 12b7ipo bo dele coalzo1i 0 9U0 细 0 
VOL ber SOU01e (Venice, 1615), noted that although he had provided a continuo 
Part for the greater ease of organists, he himself would recommend putting 
these canZonas in score. By the 163os, however, the continuo wasa norm, and 
ithad an obvious impact on the use of imitative counterpoint in the old style. 
In sum, virtuosity, the rise of the continuo, and the pursuit of alternatives to 
Strict COUnterpoint - to which one might add the notion that instrumental 
music might in facthave some kind of '*rhetorical power - tended to encour- 
ageashi 化 他 om the late-Renaissance four- or five-voice canzZona to the sonata 
for one ortwo instruments (cornetts, violins) and continuo, with or withouta 
melodic bass instrument (violone or trombone). 

The parallels with the move in vocal music from a cajpejia polyphony to 
Solo songs, duets and trios are clear, and are made explicit in the preface to 
Adriano Banchieri*sprovocativelytitled Modemta07MNONiQ di CONUZONEQUC acese. 
和 NUovaMte1zttecoNwbostabe7SUONU01e COUJBC 拉 htteeba7 让 XeLPo1GU11o0 0 caviceMbalo， 
etdeNtbovi Ci0Ce1do) cotCe1ta1e 2010 etd21 StoNeNt 丰 QCUto e91UVe, 0p.26 (Venice， 
1012): 


It is clear that modern musical compositions composed for one, two, three 
and more voices concerted with the organ or harpsichord offer both 包 cility 
and delight to the organist, singers and listeners. We can be sure that this is 
caused by the arrangement and affect produced by joining in a recitative style 
[7ecttatya71eztte] 4cceN 丰 and cozCe1N 友 With clear and distinct harmony. I have 
judged that the same effect can occur in these new cajtZONi QUa jatcese ofmine， 
since Iadoptthe same invention and manner. 


Banchierixs canzZonas may be played on the organ alone (he publishes them in 
keyboard score) or, he says, by one or two Soloists and organ (he mentions a 
violinand violone,or cornettand trombone); he had permitted similar options 
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in his 16o7 collection of canzonas (also styled "sotto moderno stile). In part， 
he follows the trend ofLodovico Grossi da Viadana?s Cexzto cozCe1 丰 ecClesiastici 
(16o2)to produceadaptable piecesthatallowavariety ofperformance options. 
ButBanchierialsohasalargerand morestrikingambition:heseekstoassimilate 
the style of modern vocal genres within his “modern> instrumental music, and 
in so doing, to rival their expressive ability. 

The sonata thus enters the field ofthe secopda 思 atica with its search for new 
forms of musical expression and emotional arousal. Several collections pub- 
lished in the first quarter of the century advertise a new approach by way of 
characteristic buzzwords. Salamone Rossi (157o-5C. 163o) included a “Sonata 
detta la Moderna' in his 1 tezzo Libyo de ya1ie SoU1ate, SO1lie, 9UGUa1de,， ON01 e 
CO11E1Nte je7 SO1H101 (1613);22 he was also one of the earliest composers to use a 
trio medium oftwo treble instruments (ioie da praccio) and bass (chitarrone) 
Which mayhave been a favourite in Mantua (Compare some ofthe instrumental 
writing in Monteverdirs Ofeo and in his 16o7 Scpeyzi MUsiCa1D. Biagio Marini 
(1594-1663)publisheda collection of4 碾 帮 Mpxsicala1-3,0p.1(Venice,1618); 
Dario Castelloissued twobooks ofSoxzat 如 compcexta 如 zi5s6ode11O(Venice,1621， 
1629).Such termsas'affetti, concertato"and 'stil moderno?have obviousreso- 
nances,andinthecaseofthelattertwo,theyalsoestablishobviousoppositions- 
CONCe1tato Versus 0 Cabbjela, stie Mode1o versus Stie aptico, or for that matter， 
SeCO1Ndad Versus 思 210 jUtica - that may or may not map directly one onto the 
other butwhich nevertheless demonstrateastriving forsomething newand/or 
difterent. Marini"xs suggestion that instrumental music be associated with the 
'affetti> also reveals an ambition already articulated by Banchieri: the term or 
its cognates appear on the title-pages ofsomefifteen musical editions between 
101oand 1625,embracing secular madrigals, canZonettas, ariasand duets,and 
Sacred motets and litanies.23 This accords significantly with the theories of 
Poetic expression and compositional technique traded in the aesthetic exposi- 
tions centring on thestileyabbjpyesettatao in theearly part ofthe century: Giulio 
Caccini emphasises the importance of the performer moving the affections of 
the listener in the well-known preface to Ze MUOVe MUSiCpei the same desire is 
articulated inanumber ofMonteverdixs letters;i and indeed it becomes a topos 
in much writing ofthe period. 

Composers of instrumental works thus lay claim to the ability of music 
without text to stir the listeners emotions. This had obvious implications for 
performance.Intheprefacetohis7occateebaztitedottavolattadicolpa10...10070 


22 Onlythethird edition survives (Venice, 1623), although the dedication is dated 2o January 1613; See 
Harrdan, SaUNO1NE 及 0SSi pP. 124.。 
23 B. Marini, 4 大 过 Mzsicali ojexa 胃 ed. 下. Piperno (Milan, 199o), p. XXxii. 
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b1110O (Rome, 1615), Frescobaldi placedatthe head ofhis recommendations for 
performance the fact that 


this way of playing must not be subject to the beat, just as we see in modern 
madrigals which,though difficult, are made more manageable by means ofthe 
beat, taking it now languidly, now quickly, and occasionally suspending it in 
mid-air, according to their da 庞 才 or the sense ofthe words. 


Martino Pesenti also adopted some of the rhetoric of the Secozda jatica 记 
justifying the affective dissonances in his Tb7ipo Lo dele co7myext 丰 CU jaytcese 
ze7SONUL1 JELCUAViCe11OULO et abi SUtoNeNt 丰 (repr. Venice, 1635): 


Do not wonder at finding in some of my co71ezt ninths,， sevenths, tritones， 
diminished fifths and similar dissonances, since by not accompanying them 
with the inner parts and by playing them ata quick tempo, they render beauty 
and 4 态 如 contrary to their nature. 


For composers of ensemble music, "affetto was applied in a specific sense to 
moments ofharmonic intensity in slow, chordal sections, with chromaticism， 
cross-relations, dissonances and unusual melodic movement. 

Also characteristic of the so 如 COUCe1ta 妈 zi St 好 Mode1po (to use Castellos 
term) was virtuosity. In the preface to Castello?s Soz4 如 cotCeztz 恕 态 S 妈 MOde1110， 
ze7 SOUU1 EL OO 0VE70 11e 刀 CON LVE1S1 TStUM1ENt 42-3 (Venice, 1621), the 
coOmposer warned the reader of their potential difficujlties: 


For the satisfaction ofthose who will delight in playing these sonatas of mine， 
it has seemed necessary to me to advise them that even though they appear 
difficult at first sight, one should not lack confidence to play them more than 
once, because this will serve as Practice, and after time they will be rendered 
mosteasily becauseno thingis difficult forthe person who delights in it.Ihave 
to declare that I could not have composed them to be easier While observing 
the sle 7ode7110, now followed by everyone. 


According to Castello,thesteModemio was common practice bythelate 162o0s. 
Perhaps more novel, however, washis use ofthe term "concertato" (Concerted). 
Previously, it had referred to the combining of voices and instruments in a 
manner producing variety of contrasts, combinations, alternations and juxta- 
Positions. Now Castello applies it to works for instruments alone, again as 让 
the techniques and effects of early seventeenth-century Vocal music are now 
claimed for the sonata. 
Whatthen,isthis'modernmmnusiclike?AsCastellopointsout,his piecesmust 
have required some practice and rehearsal.Theyarevirtuosic in theirheavyuse 
of division-style pass4ag9g2 Castello and his contemporaries writing in the St/e 
MOde7o often appear to have written theassaggi into their pieces, particularly 
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at cadences. The ste Modemio is also a mercurial style in its use ofinstrumental 
eftects - tremolo, echo, rapid trills, quickfire exchanges between the parts， 
fast repeated notes (e.g., in the coNcttat 如 gelere) and slower passages focussing 
on the 4 亡 如 - in often short and starkly contrasted sections also exploiting 
Shifts of metre. Further characteristics of the s 刀 Le Mode7io are the distribution 
of soloistic sections across the ensemble, intricate Scoring by the standards of 
the time, descriptive terms for markings oftempo and mood (adagio, allegro， 
largo, pinu adagio, presto), and careful indications of slurrings and dynamics 
(orte, jpiato). Notall of this is new - we have already seen the precedents in 
earlier division-style writing and in the music of Giovanni Gabrieli24 - but 
their combination and their application to small-scale ensempble music serve to 
make these sonatas truly "modern:>. 

Not everyone went to the extremes of a Castello. When Giuseppe Scarani 
published a set of Soxzate coNzcertat 如 ade e teyociin 163o, he may have been 
jumping on abandwagon as an advertising ploy, or to claim merit where it was 
notnecessarily deserved.25 Tarquinio Merula?s Ca1NZO1N1 oOVE70SOU41 CO1CE1tX 妈 . 
jbyo tejzo, 42-3, 0p. 12 (1637), do not exhibit Castelloys flamboyance, and his 
overall instrumental output covers the styjlistic range from the four-part can- 
ZOna to the two- and three-part sonata. On the other hand, composers who 
never advertised the new Style demonstrated it strikingly in their music. Fore- 
most among these is Giovanni Battista Fontana, who stands next to Castello 
in the innovative qualities of his music, and who (given that he was already 
known as a virtuoso violinist in 16o8, when Gussago dedicated his sonatas to 
him) mayhavebeenamovingforcein thesteiodemiosonata.Anothercontrib- 
utorto this style,and an influential one, was Gabriele Sponga de 好 Usper. His 
modern-style three-part sonatas in his uncle?s (Francesco USspern Co711bo0sz 契 Oo 
ZJM1ONiCpe (Venice, 1619), with coNcitat 如 , 2011bog1N0 (bagpipes) and Late (ya da 
Zaccio) effects, have been credited with influencing Castello. It also suggests 
the reliance ofthe new style on programmatic music, often pastoral,employed 
in the contemporary madrigal,26 again revealing instrumental music*s search 
for the expressive power normally granted to the voice. 


24 Allsop, THe Ttzliaz “77i0"9o1at 如 , pp. 92-3; Collins, "Reactions against the Virtuoso””. 

25 Just what composers meant by “concertato” in Works for instrumental ensemble of the 162os and 
163os remains Unclear. Selfridge-Field (Texzetiaxz PastraoeNtal MMSiC ol Gab1ieli 如 Tivaldi， pp. 14o-41) 
writes that Scarani "was clearly trying to trade on Castello”s success with the same title, but these sonatas 
are SCcarcely concerted. DellAntonio (Sttax，Fo71N， QQ Geye 2 So1U0tas ON10 CQN1ZO10S，p. 111)， however， 
argues the contrary: "his subtle use ofcounterpointbrings to the fore the novelties ofthe "stile moderno>” 
in a way which is, though different, equally powerful to Castello?s style”. 

26 Allsop,，THpe Ttxliaz "77i07 So10t 好 ，p. 89; Selfridge-Field，VY2xzetiaz Tostraiettal MMSiC Fo Gab7ieii 如 
Tivaldi, p. 135. 
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However, the innovations associated with the stie Mode7o by no means 
accountforallthatwasnew.Anothercharacteristicofthe162os (althoughthere 
are a few earlier examples) is the use of standard bass patterns for variation- 
Sonatas, USually drawn from popular songs - “Madre non mi far la monaca” 
(also known as La monica)， 宇 tanto tempo hormai? (Sometimes "Le tanto . . .)， 
“Quesbee quelloco"and theRyggiero(atuneassociated with Ariosto) - Or dances 
(the Bexgya10SC0 PSSe Me220, Romanescay Balo de GatdUca).27 Castello never 
composed this kind of sonata, but others writing in the modern idiom did 
- including Rossi, Marini，Merula and Selma y Salaverde - as well as those 
whose instrumental works seem Unconnected with the se Mode7t0, SUch as 
Frescobaldi (whose 1635 ensempble canzZonas include variations on both the 
有 RUIgiero and the Romta1tesc0)，Giuseppe Buonamente and Andrea Falconieri， 
Or those who include instrumental pieces in a madrigal collection， such as 
GiovanniValentiniand Francesco Turini(both in 1621).Thisis partofabroader 
phenomenonofaddingtotherepertoryofstylesandtechniquesusedin sonatas. 
Fromthemiddle ofthe centuryon,composerssuch as Marco Uccellini(c. 16o3- 
168o),Maurizio Cazzati(1616-78),GiovanniLegrenZzi(1626-9o)and Giovanni 
Battista Vitali (1632-92) could incorporate canZona-style fgues, polychoral 
writing, a sampling of virtuoso techniques from the se Mode1i0 Sonatay and 
variations on a bass into their sonatas. 

Most sonatas from the middle of the century on - that is, after the initial 
Phase of the stie Modemio sonata - tend to exhibit only moderate degrees of 
Virtuosity. Here, however, we are possibly misled by Printed sources, which 
包 vour repertories that Were accessible to significant numbers ofinstrumental- 
ists.There was scantpointinaVenetian,Bologneseor Modenese music printer 
issuing instrumental music thatwas too difficultfor the market, atleastiftheir 
Prints were to serve a commercial purpose rather than being, say, just “vanity” 
editions for the benefit of the composer and a small circle of connoisseurs. 
Highly virtuosic music from the 166os, 167os and 168os does survive, how- 
ever inanumber of manuscript sources, the most remarkable of which is the 


?33 


27 Wendland, “Madre non mi far Monaca>””, p. 195, points out the close similarity between Za ONICQ 
and 宅 tanto tempo hormai. The list ofall the variations on these patterns would be long. Some examples 
are: “La monica", Biagio Marini (1626); 宝 tanto tempo hormai, Francesco Turini (1621), Salamone Rossi 
(1622), Giovanni Battista Buonamente (1626), Marco Uccellini (1642); “Quesee quel loco Buonamente 
(1626), Uccellini (1642); RUI9iero, Salamone Rossi(1613), Buonamente (1626), Frescobaldi (1635), Merula 
(1637); Ballo del Gatdxca, Banchieri (162o, 1626), Buonamente (1626). The Ballo de/ Gywtdxca originated 
as Emilio de" Cavalieri"s “O che nuovo miracolo concluding the 1589 Florentine zzte7iedi; see Kirkendale， 
TU1ia di Fiorel20 这 est pbalo del Graz Dia. There are also some isolated examples in the instrumental 
repertory of variations on plainchant, such as the cantus-firmnus treatment of “Lucis Creator optime” by 
Scarani(163o; See Selfridge-Field, Yexzetiaxt Ttstx0NeNtzLWUSiC 廊 ol GUO1ielit 如 Tivaldi,p.141),andthe canonic 
variations over'Iste confessor"by Marco Uccellini in asonata from his Soxzate, Q7ie etcomTe1t 契 42.23.(Venice， 
1642). 
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extantcollection ofinstrumental music in manuscript thatwas the property of 
the Este dukes ofModena.z8 This has a fair number ofundistinguished dances 
andairs,butasubstantial portion contains virtuoso Works for solo violin, most 
with continuo accompaniment but some without, whose technical challenges 
人 far exceed most printed stije Mode7mi0 Sonatas. Most are by Giuseppe Colombi 
(1635-94),aviolinistand composer who was from 1673 cabo deIP0StUMENLS 友 
(head of the instrumentalists) at the Modenese court and,， on the death of 
Giovanni Maria Bononcini in 1678, Maestyro 必 cabbjela at Modena Cathedral. 

Colompbi calls for complicated bowings (arpeggios, tremolos over double- 
Stops, staccato marks under slurs), extremely high left-hand positions extend- 
ing to ba 名]1] octave above the first-position range of the instrument, and 
doubleand triple stops, frequentlyhighup thefingerboard.29 In several move- 
ments, moreover Colombiweavesatwo-partfugal texture by meansofdouble 
Stops. Also among the Estense manuscripts are chaconne variations for unac- 
companied violin and forunaccompanied bass violin,32 and works forviolin in 
Scodatba (0I 40 0 and 人 ce 90)thatshow offtheir triadic tunings with 
triple and quadruple stops. All of this extraordinary music merits particular 
attention because nothing like it occurs in the Italian violin repertory Until 
Corellis famous op. g Sonatas (17oo),and itfundamentally alters our notion of 
Italian violin technique during the second half ofthe century. 

Following the printed record, historians havelong assumed thatwhile com- 
posers north of the Alps inherited the virtuosity of the stije Mode7o Sonata 
and developed it further, Italian violinists before Corelli showed little interest 
in Virtuoso technique. The Modena manuscripts prompta different view. Yet 
their disseminationappears to have extended no farther than the Estense cOUIt 
itself' where Duke Francesco II seems to have created an (instrumental) MUStC4 
Seg1e 妈 parallel to the earlier Duke Alfonso II d?Este?s (vocal) 7NUSiCa S&g1e 如 让 
Ferrara. Indeed, the duke (who played the violin and in his youth studied with 
Colombi3: mayalso have wanted to take an active partin this music: several of 
Colombis sonatas exist in two versions,the second ofwhich eliminates double 
Stops and transposes the higher passages down so that the range of the piece 


28 Now housed in Modena, Biblioteca Estense; see Allsop，Violinistic Virtuosity in the Seventeenth 
Century”; Suess,'Giuseppe Colombis Dance Musicforthe Estense CourtofDuke Francesco IIof Modena”. 
On Estense patronage, see Crowther, 人 A Case Study in the Power ofthe Purse"; Crowther, THe Orato7io 访 
Modeza. 

29 See, for example, the sonatas in Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Mus. F.28o (nos. 2, 5, 7). 

3o The instrument called for in these chaconnes would probably be recognisable today as a violoncello 
oraslightly larger version of it. Two different tunings are called for in these pieces: that of the modern 
”cello, and one a tone lower, a common tuning for the seventeenth-century bass violin . 

31 The dedication to Duke Francesco of Colombis Soxzate da cuera 0 te Stra1e1tt op. 5 (Bologna， 
1689), mentions 'the honour of having advanced your right [arm] - born to sceptres - in gently handling 
the sonorous bow”. 
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lies in the violin?s first position, presumably for the benefitofColombis noble 
pupil, 

This music may have stayed in manuscript because of its close associations 
with a specific patron. But even ifit were available to be printed, it is hard to 
imagine any Italian press taking it on board. This was not just because of the 
musicstechnical difficulty (andthereforeunmarketability),butalsobecauseof 
the limitations of printing technology. Single-impression letterpress Printing 
位 om movabletypewasthestandardmodeformusic-printing,includingensem- 
ble instrumental music (for the latter, we do have a fewexamples ofengraving， 
produced by the engraver, theatre-set painter and violoncellist Carlo Buffa- 
gnottiin Bologna during the 168os and 169os,butthey are unusual). Complex 
notations, including double stops, were not impossible to print32 but they 
created technical problems that most printers probably did not have enough 
interest (financial or otherwise) to solve. Not for nothing did Colombis four 
Prints ofinstrumental music, published between 1668and 1689,contain music 
that was much more moderate in its demands. Something similar occurs in the 
case of the Bolognese violoncellist Domenico Gabrielli， whose op. 1 dances 
(Bologna, 1684) contrast with his much more challenging sonatas for :cello 
and continuo also in the Estense manuscripts. 


Ensembles 


The printed violin sonatas of the mid-to-late seventeenth century therefore 
tend to make modestdemands oftheir performers, with standard bowing pat- 
terns and rarely exceeding first position (with a range 位 om to 多 ,perhaps 
extended up to c#). That range increased in the 168os, especially in some of 
therepertory for solo violin - Pietro DegliAntoni(1639-172o),in his 9Sxozate4 
Violiposolo co1basso coNptiiUo,op.5(Bologna,1686),goesuptoj -butthis is still 
exceptional.33 For an earlier period, thelimitations on rangeand the tendency 
to avoid overly idiomatic writing encouraged, atleastin principle, the transfer 
of pieces from one instrument to another. From the 161os onvward, however， 
instrumentation isspecified in both canzonaand sonataprints with evergreater 
位 equency. Designations ofinstruments appeared at firstsporadically in tables 
of contents,then in the designations of partbooks and on title-pages. In termas 


32 The last three dances at the end of Giovanni Maria Bononcinis 47ie，co71e1N 友 SG1GOUNd2, II17Ae， 
Clema1tde, op. 4 (Bologna, 1671), contain double stops that the printer split between two staves “because 
ofthe lack ofsuitable type:. 

33 For the early history of the violin, see Boyden, 7TNe Bisto7y of Tiolitz PlayiG .ol 雇 O7 杂 20s 如 TI767; 
Holman, Foxr ozd 7TWeztb Fiddlexs, pp. 1-31. Boyden, in particular, discusses the playing technique of the 
instrument throughout the Baroque era. 
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ofthe composition oflargerensembles,there is anoticeable shift in the period 
away from textures dense in the middle (e.g., SATTB) to those focussing on 
OUter voices (SSATB),and from anorm offive-partwriting to one offour (SSB 
Plus a middle voice).34 This obviously relates to polarities within the Baroque 
Style, while also perhaps being linked to a move away from instruments ofthe 
Vioiadaga1pafamily(viols)tothoseoftheyiomda praccioone (theviolin family). 
Despite some residual resistance to the violin - 'a crude and harsh instrument 
ofand for itself' ifitis nottempered and sweetened bya delicate bow”, accord- 
ing to Francesco RognoniTaeggio37 - itsoon became the favoured instrument 
for treble parts, with the cornett Sometimes specified as an alternative. The 
recorder (Jiaxto) was much less common. Bass parts (when separate from the 
continuo) usually call for some form of bass instrument of the Vioa da bacczo 
人 mily, most often the violone.36 

The terminology can be confusing and need not always reflect different 
instruments: thus for the melodic bass instrument of the ensemble we find 
“basso da brazzo”, "basso di viola", "viola", "viola da gamba>，basso”, "bassetto”， 
“violoncino”, "violonlino” and, in the latter part of the century， "violoncello>. 
For middle-register strings, we may find the "Violetta” or “viola (Sometimes 
Specified as alto or tenor). The term “viola” can therefore occur as a bass- OF 
middle-register designation, although Venetian sources tended to distinguish 
between the (lowen "viola” and the (highen "violetta”. Bass wind instruments 
(trombone or bassoon) are specified much less frequently, although an alto or 
tenor trombone was Sometimes indicated when the treble parts were played 
on the cornett. In general, however, we enter a terminological minefield that 
intersects with, but does not map directly onto, complex organological issues 
caused, in part bya lack ofstandardisation in instrument-making in different 
geographical areas. 

Basso continuo parts most often call for an organ or harpsichord. The lute， 
archlute and theorbo (and its equivalent，the chitarrone), although chord- 
Playing instruments, were Usually specified as melodic bass instruments and 
less frequently as continuo instruments by themselves.37 The lute, and later 
archlute,appearto have been the preferred plucked bass instruments in Rome， 
while the theorbo and chitarrone were called for in north Italian publications，. 


34 Holman, “Col nobilissimo esercitio della vivuola2”. 35 Sema deyaiibassag91(162o), ii 3. 

36 Bonta，From Violone to Violoncello”; Bonta，“Terminology for the Bass Violin in Seventeenth- 
Century Italy”. 

37 Borgir，7Ne Pe1jp7ta1tCe of 友 e BassO CoztiptNO 7 Ttaliat Ba109Ue MMSic is the most detailed account 
concerning the instrumentation ofthe basso continuo. The chitarrone is the specified continuo instrument 
in all of Salamone Rossis prints (16o7, 16o8, 1613, 1622) and in prints by Alessandro Grandi (1637) and 
Giovanni Battista Fontana (1641). 
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Quiteapartfromtheinstrumentsthemselves,theensemblesforwhich sonata 
composers wrote presentsome difficulty.Unlikethe canzona in its early stages， 
thenumber ofparts indicated on thetitle-pages ofsonata publications does not 
necessarily indicate the number of separate instruments in the ensemble, the 
complicating factor being the basso continuo. Sonata composers Were largely 
consistentin Using designations ofd2, 43 etc. forthe number ofmelodic parts， 
not including the basso continuo.38 Thus Giovanni Legrenzis Sopate 4 die, e 
te...Lbrobipio op.2 (Venice, 1655), a representative example, includes '“a2? 
Sonatas for two violins and continuo, and "aa ones fortwo violins,violone (or 
Sometimes bassoon) and continuo. 

Thereare,however,curiousandsometimes perplexingvariationsincounting 
a melodic or even harmonic bass in the numbering. For instance，Maurizio 
Cazzatis SUONU4te 0 de Viollt CO SUO 00S5s0 coONtUHO， op. 18 (Bologna, 1656)， 
Which are 'a2”, include parts for two violins, organ continuo, and an optional 
(abeneplacito?) bass partfortheorbo orviolone-an instance ofthe sometimes 
complicating performance options offered in repertory.39 In contrast, the only 
bass part in Corellixs opp.2 and 4 trio-sonatas (Rome, 1685, 1694) is one (with 
figures) for violone "or (not'“and?) cembalo. Thus Cazzatis "az2? sonatas call for 
a total of three or (optionally) four instruments， while Corellis 'a3” sonatas 
also call for just three. Following the Principle of not counting the continuo 
in the numbering, the violone must count as a melody instrument and not 
a harmony one, in which case there is no harmonic continuo instrument in 
Corellizsensemble. Butthen,whatofthefiguresinthatthird partbook?Adding 
to the confusion is the thorny issue ofwhether a melodic instrument could be 
usedto doublethe continuobasslineevenwhen itisnotspecified or(in contrast 
to Cazzatisop.18)provided with aseparate partbook.Onecouldarguethatthe 
often carefullyworded descriptions ofbass instrumentation overthe course of 
the century imply instructions to be taken literally. But the number of prints 
that mark the melodic bass as optional - including Marco Uccellinis note to 
his Soxzate, Qie; etco112e1N 丰 0 2.03.etQ4. ze175SO1012 COUdiVe1S1 2zStONM1E1N 丰 .110 
Seco1do (Venice, 1642) that'these arias will sound better ifthe basso continuo is 
accompanied bytheviolone" -is notinsignificant,suggesting a certain amount 
of freedom with regard to the accompanying bass.42 

An explanation for these complexities might lie in the freedom to make 
choices of scoring depending on the size of the performing space, which in 


38 Jensen, Solo Sonata, Duo Sonata and Trio Sonata”. An exception is Salvadore Gandinis Coz7e7z 龙 Et 
balle 几 ala atcese,etaliPitaliatada3,op.4(Venice,1655), which includes three partbooks, one each for two 
violins and basso continuo. 

39 For a general study of optional scorings, see Mangsen, "44 Libitxt Procedures in Instrumental Duos 
and Trios”. 

4o Ibid., p. 34. 
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turn would dictate the utility of having a bass melody instrument reinforc- 
ing the continuo line, or of doing away with a harmonic continuo instrument 
altogether. From the 166os on, there are numerous prints that, like Corelli>s， 
Containasingle bass partbook,labelled "violone ospinetta","spinetta oviolone” 
or more interestingly, "violone e spinetta o tiorba ,4 which might or might 
notcountin the numbering ofthe parts in title-page designations (42, 43 etc.). 
All ofthese examples come from collections ofdances or soUate da caMte10 and 
the presence of the relatively small and quiet sjpzjzettz suggests that composers 
had an intimate setting in mind in which there would be greater room for 
manoeuvre.42 One asSsumes that larger Spaces - Such as churches - offered 
less flexibility, especially 让 the lower (bass) frequencies were naturally damp- 
ened by the acoustic environment; this probably explains Cazzatis option to 
Strengthen the bass line with an added instrument. 

There is a great deal more work to be done on these issues. But they already 
give the lie to the ubiquitous tendency (from the late nineteenth century 
onwards) to Subsume distinct sonata types - 42 (two treble instruments and 
continuo)and 43 (two treble instruments,onebass instrumentand continuo)- 
underthe label 'trio-sonata2. Only recently have the significant stylistic differ- 
ences between these two types of sonata begun to emerge.43 The sonata 43 is 
the clearer and more consistent case: from Castello on, the scoring for three 
melody instruments (whether or not two trebles and one bass) and continuo 
allowed for more intricate contrapuntal textures that composers exploited in 
the fugal descendants of the imitative canzZonai this, incidentally, is perhaps 
why Corelli chosethe 3 option (minus harmonic continuo) in his opp.2and 4 
Sonatas,giventhatfugaltechniquesappearprominentlytherein.Thesonata X2， 
Particularly when scored for two treble instruments, is in one sense more Pro- 
gressive, prompting considerable experimentation on the part of composers. 
Here fgue-like expositions of a subject quickly give way to lively motivic 
exchange or Some form ofeasy counterpointand extended flourishes in thirds 
between the two trebles. Yeteven in the da2 sonata,the continuo line can some- 
times be contrapuntally active such thatitactsasathird “melody? partand thus 
Imakes the piece tend towards a Sonata 3, even ifit is not designated as such. 


41 This particular case, Orazio Pollaroloys Co7e1 妃 bale 胡 971pe, QUE110Nd2，Q1ie . . . OVE7O SUONLIE 4 
CeE10 0 te, 0p. 1 (Bologna, 1673), farnishes a rare example of a single partbook specifically intended for 
more than one instrument. 

42 Anotherapproach to scoring forsmaller performing spaces may be seen in the continuo-less scorings 
of dances and soz4te da cate1a: Salamone Rossi (1613: “due violini, et un chitarrone”，which does play 
chords, but was usually used as reinforcement for a keyboard instrumenb; Giovanni Battista Buonamente 
(1626: "due violini, et un basso di viola); Giuseppe Colombi (1668, with partbooks for Violino LI, Violino 
II, Viola, Basso); Giovanni Maria Bononcini (1671: "violino e violone, o spinetta? with the admonition to 
use the violone); and Arcangelo Corelli (1685: "doi violini, e violone, o cimbalo”, where the violone is the 
first option). 

43 Allsop, THe Ttaliaz "7Tyio7SoU0tz, pp. 24-6. 
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The soxzata da camtera and the "proper exXercises 
ofnobles， 


Another distinction often made in this repertory is the one between the soxz4 如 
dacaMea (forthe chamben and thesozata da ciiesa (forthe church). Although 
historianshaveacceptedthesetermsasusefulfor categorising subgenres within 
the sonata of the second half of the seventeenth century, here, too, there are 
compjlications. The first description of these two types of sonata comes from 
the French theorist, Sebastien de Brossard (1655-1730), attempting to give a 
rationalaccountofItalian practiceinhis Dictioxztatje de UsigUe(1703).Brossard 
Writes of 


SUites of Several little pieces suitable for dancing, and composed in the same 
mode or key. Such sonatas usually begin with a prelude, or little sonata, which 
Servesas preparation forallthe others.Nextcomethealiezta1tide,theavajze,the 
COUNte and other dances or Serious airs;i then come thegtgUes, the ass4acazllesS， 
thegavottes,the etaxetk,the cpacozesand otherhappyairs.And all these com- 
posed in the same key or mode, and played one after the other, make a SO14t 
CQ CQN1ENQ.44 


Thus he turns the Sopatz dx cjtetd into Something comparable to the French 
Suite.Italian composers,however,usedtheterm to describeoneoftwothings:a 
Singlecourtly dance-mostcommonlyan 4lexpaNa0; galet 如 ,co7elte; 9U91a1d0， 
1940Or5S0Ubd0d0-ofItalian or(fromthe166os)more recentFrench origin;45 or 
(from the mid 168os), asuite ofsuch dances, often introduced byapreludeand 
perhaps intermingled with other non-dance movements, usually slow. This 
latter sense of the term in Italy is not so distant from Brossardys definition， 
whichaccuratelyliststhedanceslikelytobeencountered exceptforhismention 
of the outdated jpavixe. However, not all such collections of dance music in 
this period are necessarily called “sonatas, and likewise, not all sonatas that 
incorporate dance movements are necessarily for dancing (real or implied), or 
even for the chamber. 

Late-Seicento composers remark on various circumstances for which they 
wroteandthen published their dances.Theymostoften refertothe dilettante>s 
recreation in dancing, or in playing and listening to dance music. In the pre 他 
ace of his 477lONiQ Cab1icci0sa 友 SUONLtP MMSUCQL da ce10 0p. 1(Milan, 1681)， 
Tomaso Motta - composer, Maestro di bulio, and performer on both plucked 
and bowed string instruments - offers a number of services to his customers， 
including teaching the steps thathis sonatas might accompany: 


44 S. de Brossard, Dictioxztaiyre de MMS1gxe, 3rd edn (Amsterdam c. 1708), pp. 139-4o. 
45 Sparti““Baroque or not Baroque - is That the Question2” 
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Should you perhaps desire to have this or that 41ietta scored for two or three 
instruments, that is,a four-,five- or six-string mandolin,archlutes and guitars， 
Or Should you care to learn the dance steps for these sonatas, part Italian and 
part French, or ciaccoNe da Sbag1tola, or 让 you have canzZonettas, motets and 
Sinfonias to transpose by number in whatever toxzo or instrument, Twould be 
happy to serve you Privately. 


In Giovanni Maria Bononcinirs (1642-78)47ie, co71e1tt, SG1QOU1tde;I191e, etalLe- 
MON6e 4Vi0L0, eViolole; OVerSbitettz,op.4(Bologna,1671),thecomposernotes 
inaneffusive dedication to Obizzo Guidonithathe wrote these dances to cater 
to Guidonis enthusiasm for playing the violone. There is also ample evidence 
for the use of dance music as a pedagogical tool, not simply in learning to 
dance, but also in learning to play an instrument and to compose. The pieces 
in Gasparo Zanettis Jscolayo (Milan, 1645) are, according to its title-page, 'for 
learning to play the violin and other instruments. Newly published, in which 
are contained thetrue Principles of ayie, 加 assi eeE221) SQUta1eli IaG1ia1de,z0bjbe， 
ball 二, 4leNtaNe and co71e1t 纪 . We have numerous other examples, including 
Giorgio Buonis three publications of instrumental works (all Bologna, 1693) 
composed by his pupils in the Coxzceto de 加 壤 , which comprise both dance 
andnon-dance music. 

Thepedagogicaluses ofthesozatzdacameraarealsoapparentintheeducation 
ofboys,particularlythenobility,inthecontextofthe Jesuitcollegesthatsprang 
Up in the seventeenth century.46 The Collegio de" Nobili di Parma, founded 
in 16o1l by Duke Ranuccio I Farnese, had a broad curriculum that included 
dancing,fencing and horsebackriding,along with instruction in pietyand let- 
ters (elt jie 巡 ,etjlele etteyre).AsRanuccio explained, these skills were “proper 
exXercises ofnoblesand necessary to gentlemen in orderto converse with others 
to gain reputation and commendation'”.47 At Jesuit colleges throughout Italy, 
the use of music centred on dancing and the playing of various instruments. 
Thus Paris Francesco Alghisi(1666-1733),7Miaestbo 亚 cabbelaoftheCollegio de” 
Nobili in Brescia, published a collection of soxzate da caMtea in 1693. He refers 
tohis dancesas'“mieiarmonicistudiP in his dedication,andas'“mieistudiimusi- 
cali in his preface, which may suggest their didactic origins in the Collegio. 
While Francesco Giuseppe de Castro boarded atthatsame college,andstudied 
with Alghisi,he,too,published acollection of77attexzzjpeN 丰 CONTCT LU CONME1QG 
te (Bologna, 1695),dedicating them tothe'prencipe"(leader ofan'accademia” 
Within the college, the Accademia de Formati. In a preface addressed "to the 


46 Brizzi, ZX& 记 7tazio1e Celt Classe di7i7EN1t 妇 Me19ei-Settecelt 如 ,p.26.For music, see Bizzarini, "Diffusione 
della sonata a tre nella Brescia di fine Seicento'”. 
47 Sparti,““Baroque or not Baroque - is That the Question2””, p. 84. 
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COUIteous spirit ofhim who delights in harmony” (ZLgezio coztese 疏 cJ1SEdettz 
La7MONi0), he describes the origins of these sonatas: 


Know that Ihave made recourse to the printing press not out ofambition to 
be noticed, but merely to satisfy my natural taste and delight, conceived in the 
practice ofhandling the bow on a few strings, which for my diversion has been 
the undertaking of a few years now. These few sonatas are the employment of 
the time for recreation that is conceded to me in this place that I find myself 
and for interruption ofthe labour ofstudying belles /etbes and philosophy . . . 


De Castro?s efforts，however，were probably neither individual nor extra- 
cuUrricular，instead falfilling an important purpose within the Collegio: 
Seventeenth-century librettos ofstaged entertainments puton as gentlemanly 
'academies” (accade1lie caVaUeyescpe) within the Jesuit colleges mention dances， 
Sometimes designating them only as Italian or French gale 培 ,and sometimes 
giving them names according to their staged context (dances of satyrs，of 
drunkards，of peasants， etc.).48 Librettos of such entertainments composed 
and performed by the students of the Collegio de Nobili in Brescia survive 
from the period during which de Castro was a Student there, and other pub- 
lications largely ofdances by musicians connected with the Brescian Collegio 
and undoubtedly with its ballet entertainments - including Giulio Taglietti 
(1695 and 1696; he taught violin there), Luigi Taglietti (1697; Miestro MeL CoL 
egio) and Giacomo Cattaneo (17ooj teacher of the psaltery and cello) - are 
known， 

Maurizio Cazzati?s 7yattexzzjpeNt 力 erCOMENQCQNie, COEN 芒 2 001e 帮 ,0de Vio- 
L2l2, eVioloze, se jiace, op.22 (Bologna, 166o)j,includes some similar 'theatrical” 
designations for its dances - a palo deHe die dele cavagiie1i de coptadit1 de 
iadescpi [Sic], de Sat de Matacoi dele obye dele yzt 庆 -although Cazzatis 
printmentions no connection with a Jesuit college. Itis worth noting thatthis 
Print, like de Castroxs mentioned above,uses thetitle "TrattenimentbP; another 
exampleisthe 7Tyattezztexz 丰 011ONCEd0C0Me700te (Modena,1I7oo)by Giacomo 
Cattaneo, also mentioned above in connection with the Collegio de Nobili in 
Brescia (and this print is dedicated to a later leader of the same Accademia 
de" Formati mentioned by de Castro). However, other collections thatuse this 
title-byGiovanni Maria Bononcini(1675),hisson GiovanniBononcini(1685)， 
Bartolomeo Gregori(1698)and Tomaso Pegolotti(1698) -show no perceivable 
coOnnection With staged entertainments. Also noteworthy is their avoidance of 


48 Bizzarini, "Diffusione della sonata a tre nella Brescia di fine Seicento”, p. 283; Sparti““Baroque OF 
not Baroque - is That the Question?” >, p. 85. 
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the term “sonata da camera”, even ifthey are examples ofthe genre in anything 
but name. 

One final example ofthe consumption of soxzate da caMtea is known to us 
because it touched offa minor polemic: the affair of "Corellis fifthsy when 
Bolognese musicians playing through the 4Aemzaxzda in Corelli?s recently pub- 
lished op. 2 no. 3 (1685) noticed its consecutive fifths and decided to ask him 
aboutthem.49Thefamouscomposersacerbicresponsetotheseinquiriesmakes 
forentertainingreading,butinthis contextitisworthpointingoutthatCorelli， 
despite such solecisms, did slightly better with his dances than with his church 
Sonatas in his career as the top-selling sonata composer ofthe seventeenth cen- 
tury.72 Giovanni Battista Vitali, a distant second to Corelli, similarly saw his 
dances outsell his other works,which perhapsexplainswhydance musictended 
tofindfavourwith contemporarymusicprinters. Inone case,theVenetian pub- 
lisherAlessandroVincentiwentso farastocollect,withoutpermission,various 
dances by Giovanni Battista Buonamente (LIUtto byo de VQ7ie SOU10t, SON11e， 
JUGUa1de, comejte, et djie 红 ,1629),the printing ofwhich Vincenti dedicated to 
the composerhimself apologising forhis 'the 作 from loveand reverence'” (jyto 
CO01050, e Jiye1eNte). Clearly, this music was in high demand and served diverse 
purposes wel. 


Thesoxzata dz cpzesaand the consideration 
ofthe divine” 


The soxzat da cjiesa similarly had several functions, prominent among them 
the embellishment ofthe liturgy. Brossard defines the sozata da cpizesa which 
is to say, proper to the church> as beginning "usually with a grave and majestic 
movement, Suited to the dignity and sanctity of the placei after which comes 
Some Sortof gayand animated fugue,etc..2 This might seem straightforward 
enough save for the fact that few composers produced collections that actu- 
ally bear the title "sonate da chiesa". Corelli, whom Brossard cites as a model 
in the third edition of his dictionary (5C. 1708), never used the termi nor did 
many of his contemporaries. We have already seen that composers of pre- 
Sumed sozate da caMtera chose other termas for their printed collections (often 
invoking dance-types); when publishing non-dance music, they preferred to 
Style their collections just 'sonate' or the like. The same applies even to those 


49 Allsop, 47calgelo Coreli， pp. 35-40. For the original documents，see Rinaldqi，47cax9elo Coxe 几 
PP. 429-44 

50 Fabbri, "Politica editoriale e musica strumentale in Italia dal Cinque- al Settecento”. 

51 Brossard, Dictiozzati7e de MMS1G1Ne, p. 139. 
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Who do use 'sonata da camera" (ora cognate) for their prints, such as Giuseppe 
Torelli (op. 4; 1687-8), Tomaso Antonio Vitali (op. 3; 1695), Antonio Veracini 
(opp.2,3; 1696)and Antonio Caldara (op. 2; 1699).Thus whatwe mightnowa- 
days call a “sonata da chiesa" was often at the time referred to as justa 'sonata>， 
whether in contradistinction to individual dances or to a 'sonata da camera> in 
the form ofa dance suite. 

When “da chiesa" (per chiesa? etc.) does occur it tends to be in contexts 
that refer (together with “da camera” etc.) chiefly to Potential locations for 
the performance of different works (or sometimes, the same works) within a 
Single collection, presumably in large part as an advertising ploy rather than 
with any Strong generic meaning: early examples include Tarquinio Merula>s 
CUNZONI 0OVE10 SONUC1 CO1NUCE1tat be1 Cjiesa e ce Q Ce eta te .bo telZ0， 
0p. 12 (Venice, 1637), Massimiliano Neris Soz4te e CONZONE 0 GUO LO SO101S1 
CON diVe1S1 SON1EN 丰 2 Cjiesa et 21 CNME1Q CO QUCUNE CO712N 丰 力 02 AGOUNQ 抱 0, 0p.1I 
(Venice, 1644), and Marco Uccellini?s Soxzate, co71e1t 帮 et Qie d0 JS co Qi2e1751 
St011EN 丰 Si da CN1E10 CONe da cjiesa, 47-3, 0p. 4(Venice, 1645). The apparent 
exXceptions (if they are) come from the latter part of the century, including 
Giovanni Maria Bononcini?s Sopate da cpiesa 0 die yiolt1, op. 6 (Venice, 1672)， 
Giovanni Bononcini?s S1zt1ojie da cpzesa 0 9Ua 纺 0 cioe de Wiolit2 alto Viola, e 
Violojcelio oggato, op. 5 (Bologna, 1687), Giovanni Battista Vitalis So7pate da 
Cliesa 0 die Violti op. 9 (Amsterdam, 1684), and Benedetto Vinaccesis 91e7e 
CIMLONICHe, OVE10 SONU0te dQ CUiesa 0 de Vio1000 coOU Violotlcelio, e bazte er Po79a10， 
0p.2 (Venice, 1692). 宛 

Atleast until the 168os, then, any “sonata” could plausibly be da cjiesa, as 
Were,Uunless itis specified to be something else (e.g., "da camera). However in 
thelastdecadesofthe century(andthus,closerintimetoBrossard)there wasan 
apparentmovetowardsamorepreciseterminologyasrepresentedbytheexam- 
Ples cited immediately above. This is also evident in Printers and booksellers， 
catalogues. Giovanni Battista Vitalis SoNate Qid2le, te; GOUQtbO e CGIUE StyON1EN1 帮 
op. 5 (Bologna, 1669)j, is advertised in Marino Silvanis catalogue (1698-9) 
among the “Sonate da chiesa . ..; the same applies to Andrea Grossis opp. 3 
and 4 (Bologna, 1682, 1685) and Giovanni Battista Bassanis op. 5 (Bologna， 
1083). Something similar occurs in the case of Prints identified as containing 
dance-types: Silvani advertised Vitalizs Co 和 et 龙 e ae 邦 da caMe1JQ0Q Le VOL 
op.1I(Bologna, 1666),and Bassani?s Baje 碾 , co711e1t 刀 9191e, eSa1QOU1Nd2e, 0Vi01010 
e Wioloze, oOVe7o Sjijettx, op. 1 (Bologna, 1677), as 'Sonate da camera” (See also 


52 Seealso Domenico Zanatta"s op. 1(Venice, 1689), Giovanni Maria Ruggieris opp. 3,4(Venice: 1693， 
1697), Bernardo Toninixs op. 2 (Venice, 1697) and Andrea Fiore”s op. 1 (Modena, 1699). 
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Vitalixs opp.3and4of1667and 1668). This may justhave been one particular 
bookseller*sshorthand: another,slightyearlier catalogue,Giacomo Montis of 
16082, tends to be more faithful to the original titles. Nevertheless, it suggests 
that some change was in the air. 

The issue becomes a problem only if one must presume a direct correlation 
between a sonata's function (and performance location) and its musical form 
and content. There is little justification for such a presumption. Nonethe- 
less, there is plenty of evidence that sonatas "da chiesa: were indeed used in 
church. We have already seen some examples above from earlier in the cen- 
tury, and similar testimony attests to a continuing Practice in the mid and late 
Seventeenth century. The dedication to Cardinal Giovanni Battista Pallotta 
of Giovanni Antonio Leonis Sopate 必 Violo 4 yoce So . . .bo i110, 0p. 3 
(Rome, 1652) refers to Pallotta's taste for instrumental music "in the divine 
Service and worship? (Q&L se 让 0 e CUjto dzio); he also says that his sonatas 
Were Written Specifically for the Santa Casa of Loreto. Likewise, in his Soxz4 如 
4 tje, op. 1 (Florence, 1692), Antonio Veracini explains how sonatas enhance 
Sacred devotions, inspiring acontemplation of the immortal and heavenly， 
then passing to the consideration of the divine”. To some extent there is an 
element of special pleading here: one efifective response to the widespread 
mistrust of "meaningless instrumental music Was, Precisely, to claim that 让 
could be meaningful on some level (the higher the betteD. Yet the Presence 
of instrumentalists in religious paintings ofthe period suggests that the argu- 
ment was effective. Although instrument-playing angels go back a long way 
(in partbecause of references to instruments in the Psalms), in the seventeenth 
century the violin often becomes symbolic ofa moment of divine revelation: 
Gioacchino Assereto?s and Carlo Saracenis paintings of St Francis in ecstasy， 
forexample, each showanangel playing it. Itis significant, too, that in neither 
case is there any representation ofsinging,suggestingthatpure (instrumental) 
“sound is what mattersS.53 

None ofthis means that the sonata (even 让 identified as da cpizesa) was des- 
tined exclusively for the church: like the canzona it could be heard in a variety 
of sacred and secular venues, and could excite the judgement of connoisseurs 
as much as intimations ofthe divine. Perhaps the clearestevidence ofthe inde- 
pendence offunction and styleis thetitle ofGiuseppe Matteo Albertis CoNce7 让 
访 e7cjiesaeberca1Mte10; 00UWNSOdeLPaccade1lia eettia7elasSaiadelst 杂 .Comtte1O7azio0 
Zeota1do Bau1Ielii,op.1(Bologna, 1713),containing "concertos forchurchand 
forchamber,tobeusedin theacademy'.Itisalateexample,butitsurelyreflects 
afexibility operating in the period as a whole. 


53 DelPAntonio， The Eucharist and Saint Francis”. 
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Topoi, tonality and the churchly 


If many sonatas Were Somehow “churchly”, this was often because of their 
'Sserious musical content - Brossards grave and majestic movements followed 
by animated fugues, 这 not always in the slow-fast-slow-fast sequence often 
thought typical of the genre. Other features also enabled sonatas to function 
aa cpiesa, such as toccata-like introductions (or intonations), ricercar-based OF 
包 gal styles, and other movement types referring to “churchly” genres beyond 
the sonata. These and other gestures create afield of musical topoithat do not 
necessarily limit the sonata to church performance, but which certainly make 
itappropriate for it. 

Nowhereisthis moreobvious than in aspecific type ofcontrapuntal writing 
invoking the Palestrinian ideal of 丸 7z7Na b7atica vocal polyphony, novw canon- 
ised as the se attico. The musical features that mark this topos are atime- 
Signature,aconsistentlyimitativetexture,andaprincipal subjectin semibreves 
and minimsthroughasmall melodicrangeand predominantlyin diatonicstep- 
wise motion.The character ofsuch pieces invokingthe ste anticois sometimes 
made explicit by composers applying the label 'a cappella> to this music:54 it is 
notacabbpelainthetraditional sense(voiceswithoutinstruments)butit creates 
asimilar ethos to earlier (and modern) a cabjeHa vocal music. The musical fea- 
tures ofthis topos are unmistakable in Corellis op. 6 concertos, in the sonatas 
ofhis imitator Paolo Bellinzani, and in examples by Giuseppe Torelli, Tomaso 
AntonioVitaliand GiovanniMariaRuggierithatintegratethisstyleofimitative 
movement with contrapuntal flourishes more idiomatic to the violin.55 

Composers of the late Seicento may also be seen to cultivate the charac- 
teristics of organ genres asSociated with particular moments in the liturgy of 
the Mass. The Grave movements, described by Brossard as majestic, evoke a 
pathetic style by virtue oftheir harmonic astringencies - chromaticism, disso- 
nances and cross-relations - that is typical ofthe dyezze e 1g4tye organ pieces 
often used specifically to accompany the Elevation ofthe Host, Introductions 
inthestyleofatoccata(sometimeslabelled assuch)56 presentanothertoposthat 
can also be linked to precise moments in the liturgy. Adriano Banchieris 
工 701901N0 SHOU1O (Venice,， 10o5) includes a “Sonata, Ingresso dun Tipieno'”， 
With passagework over Sustained chords, among the free instrumental pieces 


54 Andrea Fiore, St1oxie da cliesa Qte cioe de yioliii eVioloxtcello co 11SUO ba5S0 co1tt1NO e7 Po190110， 
0p. 1 (Modena, 1699), no. 8; Francesco Onofirio Manfredini， Siz1oxie da cjiesa 4 de Violit1 col gasso be7 
Po7ga1to0 et 000Vio 4 eteblacit 如 ,op.2 (Bologna, 17o9), no. 2. 

55 Torelli, St1p7ie 4 te e CONCe7 让 QIU0 幼 0, 0p. 5 (Bologna, 1692), no. 1; Tomaso Antonio Vitali, Soz4 如 
Za te, op. 2 (Modena, 1693), no. 8; Giovanni Maria Ruggieri, 9xoxzate da cpiesa, 0p. 3 (Venice, 1693), no. 8; 
Paolo Bellinzani, Dodici sxoxzate da cjiesa ate.. .adijitaziote dd7ca1lgelo Corelli (Bologna, Civico Museo 
Bibliografico Muscale, DD. 133; MS, 1720Ss), no. 1. 

56 Giovanni Buonaventura Viviani, 9xXONU4te 4 te, op. 1 (Venice, 1673), no. 9. 
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to be used "per Poccasione di cinque Salmi, i.e., at the start of an Office. A 
more famboyant example is Antonio Crocis “Toccata del primo tuono Per 
DPIntroito in his 丽 % 帮 MUNSiCa1 iiMesse,op.4(Venice, 1642),where improvised- 
Sounding uss4ag9gi over held bass notes (clearly intended for the organ) most 
closely resemble the virtuoso fanfares later found in the sonata. 

Sonatacomposersalso cujltivatethestyleoftheantiquated ricercaronachro- 
maticsubjectin theirsonatas,adding anotherelementofst/e aztico respectabil- 
ity by virtue of complex contrapuntal technique: Corellizs op. 1 no. 11 is a 
goodexample,and there are others,such as Giovanni Bononcinis 92z1oxie da te 
1StoMe1z, 0p. 4 (Bologna, 1686) no. 4. Crocis Print of liturgical organ music 
includes four chromatic ricercars, and although he does notspecify their place 
inanyjliturgy,itisatleastpossible(tojudgebysimilarexamples in thekeyboard 
repertoryy e.g., by Frescobaldi in his o7i MtUsical ) that they were intended for 
the Offertory or Elevation.7 A final topos even in the “churchly” sonata is， 
perhaps surprisingly, dance music. Towards the end of the century, couUrtly 
dance-types appear in more and more explicit forms as sonata finales, so that 
Several examples ofthe 168os and 169os are dances in all but name. This might 
Seem thelastkind ofmusicto suggestchurchliness,and indeed,in the Seicento 
there were papal proscriptions againstthe use ofprofane musicin worship just 
as therehad been in previous centuries (Such proscriptions themselves become 
a topos).58 There is, however, some reason for the appearance ofsuch music at 
theend ofthe sonata. Ifasonata(likethecanzona) could constitutethesounded 
responseto culminating moments(aftertheEpistle;afterCommunion; in place 
of the reprised antiphon after a psalmi at the Deo g1atas of either Mass oOFr 
Vespers), then a lively, tuneful triple time could indeed serve a celebratory 
purpose. The eventual use of dance topoi as finales of non-dance sonatas may 
illustrateanavant-gardeorevenoutrEdevelopmentin thelate-Seicento sonata， 
but it is no more extreme than “operatic” Italian settings ofthe Gloria or mili- 
taristic settings ofthe 72 Dezxt in France around this same time， 

The influence of church practice on musical style in the Sonata extends 
beyond topoi to issues of tonality Cnot in the modern sense) which may 


57 Compare the “Sonata quarta, 所 ga cromatica" in Banchieri"s 7079010 SUOULTO (again for unspecified 
purpose), and the ensemble 'Ticercar cromatico' in Bernardino Bottazzirs CHoyo et 0o1941NO (Venice, 1614)， 
otherwise containing organ Masses. 

58 The Piae SOUicitxdizs (1657) of Pope Alexander VII, for example, begins: “We are impelled by the 
fervor of pious solicitude, out of Our earnest desire to promote the observance of decorum and reverence 
in the churches of Rome, whence examples of good works go forth into all parts of the world, to banish 
from them vain introductions ofwhateverkind,and especially musical harmoniesand symphonies in which 
is introduced anything that is indecorous or not in accord with ecclesiastical ritual, nor free from offense 
ofthe Divine Majesty, scandal to the faithful, and hindrance of devotion and elevation ofhearts to things 
that are above"; given in Hayburn, Pazjal Zegislatioxz oO Sac7ed MUWSiC, p. 76. 
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Table 14.1 4d1iajto Butcpie1iss et1ttuoni ecclesiastici (Cartella 
musicale nel canto figurato, fermo, et contrapunto, 37d ed 
(YejzzCe, 1614) j. 68-83) 


System 人 一 CONtNS Q2105; 


TWOo10O Cadexz2Z0 bp 一 CONtLS MMOLLS) Corde Modo 到 Jiyaye 
1 d 台 a d,a 
2 g b bb, d g,d 
本 a ce ae 
才 e [not given] ea 
5 5 人 8 CS g 
6 人 b au C 三 c 
7 d b 各 a d,a 
8 多 c, d g,d 


themselves become topical. In matters of tonal organisation，seventeenth- 
century Italians spoke of 'tuoni, but they applied this term variously to the 
eight church modes of medieval theory, to the twelve modes of Renaissance 
neo-classical theory, and to the eight tonalities known Specifically as the 如 oili 
ecclesiastict (church tones) that arose in the seventeenth century in connection 
with atemiatil psalmody.The church tonesarefirstexplained in detailbyAdri- 
ano Banchieriin 1614,butthey representa performance Practice thatpredates 
his writings, in which organ versets were used in alternation with psalm verses 
Sung by a choir. In short, the 如 ON1 ecclesiastici are eight tonalities originally 
developed for the purpose of organ substitutions for, or accompaniments to， 
the eight psalm tones - i.e., the melodic formulas used in psalm singing - at 
What came to be standard transpositions. According to Banchieri, they Were 
defined by a final (cadexzza) on a specific pitch, a particular system (MOLis or 
ZW1s), lesser cadences on other pitches (Coxde), and pitches suitable for points 
of imitation (Modo 必 jyare)i these are summarised in Table 14.1 (Banchieri 
doesnot givethecoxde for txoxzo4presumably because of difficulties related to 
its “Phrygian” characteristics). Although Banchieri wrote his instructions for 
Organists, numerous Sonata coOmposers followed this Principle,?9 sometimes 
arranging their sonatas according to partial or compljlete cycles corresponding 
to the toNi ecclesiastici (and labelling their individual pieces according to their 
“tuono?): Tarquinio Merula?s TUia1to byo dele coalZoN1 QU SUON01e 0 00 eta te， 


59 Barnett “Modal Theory, Church Keys, and the Sonata at the End of the Seventeenth Century”. 
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op. 17 (Venice, 1651),and Biagio Marinis DiyeysiJexzei di SoUate; da cjiesa ed 
CUM1E10 0 Cle; te;eta9U0 细 0,0p.22 (Venice, 1655),are casesin point, matching 
Banchieri"s scheme precisely.co Here, both Merula and Marini appear to have 
Written a set ofversets for wjte7atzp1 psalmody scored for violins, violone and 
continuo. These pieces,smallerthana multi-movementsonata, are briefbinary 
forms similar to aria ritornellos. Merula and Marini call them “sinfonie”, also 
a CoOmmon term for small-scale instrumental pieces used as introductions OFr 
interludes within larger works. 

Giovanni Legrenzi, by contrast, wrote 名]l-fledged sonatas in the 妈 yoNi eccle- 
Siastici. His Sopate 4dle,ete...Ubobyjio,op.2(Venice,1655),comprises one 
group ofsonatas42 andone43,asmentioned earlier,each ordered bywayofthe 
态 oUi ecclesiasticit(but not so labelled).1 Here the system involves transposition 
not just down a fifth into caztoxs Moiis (adding one flat to the signature, as in 
Banchieris 如 ozo 2) butalso up afifth (adding one sharp). Thus in Legrenzi>s 
Sonatas 42， to10 7 is represented by a final on D and a one-sharp signature. 
This expansion, and an increasing preference for transpositions even to two- 
flatand two-sharp systems, is clearly apparentin cycles from the second halfof 
the century (see Table 14.2). It is also noteworthy that the Prints represented 
in Table 14.2 variously contain a wide range of scorings (4 to 48) and, in the 
case of Galli and Legrenzi, collections of dances. One assumes that ordering 
by the 妨 oiUi ecclesiasticiand their derivatives has now become a matter ofartful 
display, of affective contrast, Or even just of convenience, rather than relating 
directly to the potential function of this music. 

Table 14.2 also reveals how an ordering scheme derived from the 如 oNi eccje- 
5S105S1cl might interact with other such (Potential or actual) schemes. Giulio 
Cesare Arrestirs op. 4 (1665) contains twelve sonatas running through some 
equivalent of the eight 妈 opt in ascending order (d-，g-p; 3 下 4，e- CH，F-p; 
D-#, G-i), then four tonalities used in common Practice that might variously 
represent the remaining four modes in a twelve-mode system, Or else derive 
fromtheextended sequenceofthetxomiecclesiasticiseen in Table14.2 (dp,A- 桂 ， 
了 - 焊 #, c-p).Themerging ofthe 妈 opi ecclesiasticiand the modes,which Banchieri 
had also considered earlier in the century, is made clear by Giovanni Maria 
Bononcini，who viewed the 如 ioNpi as transpositions within the twelve-mode 
System. His treatise WMzstico 轧 co, op. 8 (Bologna, 1673), details (PPp. 121-4 
thetwelve'tuoni,o modi (from authentic/plagal D-modes to authentic/plagal 


6o As we shall see, there are potential connections between the 如 ONi ecclesiastici and the traditional 
“church modes (as there are between psalm tones and modes), but one can demonstrate (by discrepancies 
between the two systems) that composers often used 'tuono'” to refer to the 怒 oNi ecclesiastici and not to 
modes. The most comprehensive study of the 如 ozi ecclesiastici is Dodds, “The Baroque Church Tones in 
Theory and Practice”. 

61 S. Bonta (ed.), THpe Tipstrx01lENtZL MUWSiC ofGiovaONI Zeg1e121(Cambridge, MA, 1984), PP. xiv-xv. 


Table 14.2 CHpz1Cp to1les ON1d 加 e SO10 好 


P. Degli Antoni G. B. Degli 
妈 010 ”LegrenZi(1655) LegrenZi(1656) 了 Placuzzi(1667) (1676) Antoni (169o) Galli (1691) LegrenZi(1691) 
1 da dH dA dA dA d d 
2 gg gg 下 gg gg gb gg gg 
3 3 a- 3 3 3 3 3 
二 e-H e 才 @-# e 志 e 坟 e 雪 
5 CH CH CH CH CH Cr- Cn 
06 了 下- 了 上 一 上 一 了 下- 上 一 
了 二 C-b 卫 -- 拓 了 二 卫 -再 d- 了 坏 
8 GA G-A GAH GAH GA CA G-H/e- 
9 d- 卫 - 抽 了 Bp 一 了 -pp d- Bbp-p/Bb-bpb 
19 CH 人 - 霸 b- 禁 Bb- 
11 C-bp 3 二 
12 了 -pb 3 


3011Ce&s: Giovanni LegrenZi, SoUate 4 de e te .Libro bjijt0, 0p.2 (Venice, 1655); LegrenzZi, Sozate da cjiesa da ce10 .. .0 te,op.4(Venice， 
1656); Gioseffo Maria Placuzzi, SUoz4ate 4 do2 0 te QIUU0, 0 ClGUe e 0tto 1stoNet op. (Bologna, 1667); Pietro Degli Antoni, Soxzate 4 
Violito solo,op.4(Bologna, 1676); Giovanni Battista Degli Antoni, Ricercate ayiolito, eVioloNtcello, o ciavicetpalo,op.5(Bologna, 169o); Domenico 
Galli，T7attezzteNto MUNSiCale SobU Violozcelio (MS in Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Mus. c.81; MS, 1691); Legrenzi, Ba1e 纺 ,8e CO71e1N 丰 0 CGIUE 
StbON1EN 丰 . .Lib70 9U2tto ost10, 0p. 16 (Venice, 1691). 
* G sharp is not indicated in the key signature, but is written in the music itself. 
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C-modes), then (p. 137) explains those ordinarily used by composers (Quali 
le Sob1Ude 帮 72ON1 VEe1G9010 ONLNIGNMEN 力 纺 Ca 丰 da ComtbositojD，giving the 
common'equivalent for each ofthe first eight modes in ascending order (d-， 
g-b; 3-，a-t; C- 下 -b; d-p，G-h). The rather odd equivalent for mode 7 (d-b) 
undoubtedly derives from Banchieris 如 opo 7 (see Table 14.1). More typical， 
however' is Bononcinis (and many other composers") use of what we would 
recognise as A minor to represent one Or both Phrygian modes: even in the 
Renaissance, the E-Phrygian tonality had quite strong 人 A minor tendencies 
because ofthe inability to build a permissible triad on the fifth degree (B-D-F 
embracesadiminishedfifth),andalso becauseoftheroleofthefourth and sixth 
degrees,ratherthan thefifth,in psalm-tones3and4.ButevenBononcinis the- 
Ory does not quite match his own practice. His Sozate da cjiesa ad dihe Violil1, op. 
6 (Venice, 1672), takes transpositions still further. For example, he labels as 
mode 11 (C-authentic) pieces in C-H, Bb-bp, and D- 峙 (respectively transposing 
the mode down a tone and up a tone), while FE- and Eb-bb represent mode 12 
(transposing the mode down one fifth and, inconsistently, up a minor third). 
Similarly,mode 9is represented by“B minor,and mode 1o by“ minor (trans- 
posingtheA-authenticmode up atoneand theA-plagal mode down a fourtb)， 
andmodelby'“D minormand'C minor (thelattertransposing the mode down 
atone). Mode 2,however is in the more standard form (found throughoutthe 
period) of 'G minor (g-). 

By this stage, it is no longer clear whether these "keys" (for want of a better 
term) really are equivalent to, OF representative of particular modes oOFr 妈 O1Ni 
ecclesiastici or whether any implicit or explicit designation ofmode or tonefor 
each ofthesekeys is not, in fact, justa desperate attemptto bring some kind of 
theoretical order to practical chaos. Yet despite the apparent confusions, it is 
worth notingsomeconsequences. First,thecommon practice ofnotating these 
keys with a signature containing one fewerflat(s) or sharp(s) than the modern 
norm (e.g.,g 直 ratherthan g-pb;D-#Tratherthan D- 林 ) clearly derives from tradi- 
tional "modal transpositions,whereamodeort 如 opiocould betransposed down 
afifth byadding one flatto the signature (d-i to g-p) and up afifth byadding 
one sharp (G-l to D-#); the additional flat or sharp (Eb in “G minoP; Ckt in “D 
major)would be provided by notated accidentals,orindeed mightnoteven be 
included, in which case the key sounds more "modal than tonal. Second, even 
as we move away fom the eight- or twelve-mode system to the two “modes” 
of major-minor tonality, and also towards so-called “equal temperament (a 
Scale of twelve semitones each of the same size), keys that should, in prin- 
ciple, sound the same by virtue of transposition within an equal-tempered 
System (C major, D major etc.) in fact can have different qualities, and can 
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Proceed in different ways, by virtue of their separate associations With older 
modes OF 怒 0111. 


Concerto and coNceyto 9105S0 


Much ofthe foregoing discussion oftopoi and tonalities applies to Arcangelo 
Corellis op. 6 cozce] 帮 910ss1 (Amasterdam, 1714), Which fall easily into line with 
the stylistic developments of the late-Seicento sonata save the distinction of 
their particular scoring.As heexplains on thetitle-page, Corelli scores his con- 
Certos for an ensemble that contrasts an oObbligato cozce7tz10 (two violins and 
violoncello) with an 44 1bit “Concerto grosso>, ie., what is now termed the 
711210 (two violins, viola and "basso"), each with figured-bass parts for con- 
tinuo accompaniment.One canalso doubletheparts ofthe 7ziejo (Cje sijosso10 
7adobjpbpia1e). Thus these pieces can be performed in three ways with increasing 
degrees of textural contrast: by just two violins, ”cello and continuoi by a co1- 
ce1tito and one-to-a-part 7ibiejo (or to put it another way， with an esSeMbLe 
comprising four violins, one viola, one :cello and one bass plus continuo, of 
which two ofthe violinists and the :cellist play solo as the copce7tijo); and bya 
CO1Ce1t10and a7z1e10,thelatterwith twoormoreplayerstoapart.Inthislight， 
the coNcertog105S0 appears to be, in essence, a Sonata writ ljarge, and with more 
Systematic ways ofexploiting contrasting Sonorities. Such contrasts, however， 
are common even in Sonatas 思 e7 se (for example, where virtuoso passagework 
mightalternate with more block-like homophony),and similarly, other musi- 
cal ideas and procedures presented in Corellis co1pce] 此 910SS1 are not So differ- 
ent from earlier sonata types. To give a simple example, we find 人 astrtempo 
movements where violins move in dotted-crotchet-plus-quaver rhythms over 
a running bass line in quavers Or semiquavers in the trio-sonatas op. 1 no. 
11 and op. 4 no. 8 (where the type is identified as an "allemanda?), as well 
as in the cozce1to 9g105S0 0p. 6 no. 3 (also called “allemanda7). Indeed, Corellis 
CO1Ce1to g105S0 idiom，with a 7ibjiezto offset by a coNCeti0，probably derives 
from his use in the early 168os of contrasted instrumental grouping in the 
performance of his sonatas as documented by Georg Mufitat in his 477o711co 
tibxto (Salzburg,1682). Corelli, moreover, is likely to have inherited this from 
earlier Scoring Practices adopted by Alessandro Stradella from the 166os and 
167os.6@ 

Of course, block contrasts of sonorities produced by pitting one ensempble 
against another was typical of the polychoral writing often, 这 wrongly, asso- 
ciated primarily with Venetian composers. Following Gabrielixs 包 mous use 
of polychoral scoring for instruments in his first book of Sac7ae SIMNtjpONi0e 


62 Jander, “Cozcertog105ss0 Instrumentation in Rome in the 166o"s and 167o?S”. 
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(Venice, 1597), composers of canzonas and then sonatas exXploited such textu- 
ral contrast,usually in pieces foreightor more instrumentalists butsometimes 
applied to smaller ensempbles. The sonatas in Maurizio Cazzatis Cozme1 龙 e 00C 
je 过 4&cotgUe .. .coUaQLCWU1eSOU0te05. 6.7.8.,0p.15 (Venice,1654), iustrate the 
typical practice of mid-century composers: the sonatas 45-7 treat the parts as 
coOntributing to a single texture, often focussing on fugal imitation, while the 
Sonata 48 is for two four-part groups of strings (violin, alto and tenor violas， 
violone) and alternates between massed sonoritiesand antiphonal effects. Sim- 
ilar Principlesunderpin thelarger-scale sonatas included in Francesco Cavalli>s 
MUWSicpe Sace (Venice, 1656), Gioseffo Placuzzi?s SyoNzate 4 doD 0 te QIUUt 
妨 0, 0 CUIUe e 0tto 21StoMe1, op. 1 (Bologna, 1667),and Giovanni Bononcini>s 
S1t1olied5.6.7.e8.13to1etti op.3(Bologna, 1685). 

Cazzati wrote no further polychoral sonatas, but the textures and effects of 
that subgenre influenced the trumpet sonatas of his So1pate 4 dle, 妨 e, 9UQttro, 8 
CitgNe, CO QLCWNe 力 er to1Oa, op. 35 (Bologna, 1665), where the solo trumpet in 
eftfectsubstitutes forone ofthe two string groups. Herehewassimplyadapting 
an old formula to new circumstances: in 1657, he became Miestro 亚 cabbjela 
in S. Petronio, Bologna, where he had access to the trumpeters of the long- 
established civic ensemble, the Concerto Palatino, and needed to fill an enor- 
mous performing space. Other composers who followed Cazzatis example， 
writing sonatas for trumpet and strings for the Bolognese virtuosos, include 
Petronio Franceschini, Giuseppe Torelli, Giovanni Bononcini and Giuseppe 
Jacchini. Here they experimented with recapitulatory forms, drawing upon 
the tendency from Gabrieli onwards to use block repetitions and refrains to 
bring cohesion to polychoral writing. These forms, used in place of the tradi- 
tional fugal movement, feature concise thematic material stated at the opening 
andrecurringinthemannerofaframearoundlengthierandthematically varied 
phrases. 

Clearly, we seem to be moving towards the solo concerto in terms both of 
texture (one instrument standing out from the ensemble by virtue of virtuoso 
writing and/or a contrasting Sonority) and of structure (incipient ritornello 
procedures).63 In his Siz1jpxzie 4 tyre e cozcey 右 4 INUU 抱 0, op. 5 (Bologna, 1692)， 
Giuseppe Torelli (1658-17o9) distinguishes the six szz1joxie from the six coN- 
Ce] 尼 by recommending that the latter be performed with multiple players on 
each part. In terms of texture, the szz1joxie contain some of Torellis most intri- 
cate fgues, whereas the concertos (which do not have a solo part) are more 
homophonic or only minimally contrapuntal; the latter also contain Allegro 


63 Talbot “TheConcertoAllegrointheEarlyEighteenth Century?isafineaccountofincipientritornello 
Procedures in Italian concertos between 168o and 1720. 
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movements that begin and conclude with the same material, and brief slow 
movements that Sometimes amount to little more than a cadence. The con- 
Certos essentially focus on broader gestures designed for the expansive (and 
problematically resonantb acoustic of S. Petronio. 

Inthis case, Torellixsuse oftheterm''concerto?seems to referbacktoanolder 
meaning ofthe word (seeabove)j,i.e.,justan instrumental ensemble. However， 
his Coxzce7 衣 MUSiCa0 4 9Uatbo, op. 6 (Augsburg, 1698), are somewhat different. 
Herehe is more precise than in his instructions for op. g, recommending three 
orfourinstruments on each part. Buthealso notes thatwheretheupper partis 
marked'solo",itshouldbeplayedbyjustoneviolin.64 In Torellis Coxzcey 龙 J170s5i， 
op.8,issued posthumouslyin 17o9,one ortwoviolin soloists (io 必 copcexto) 
arethematically distinguished from theensemble,and are given separate Parts. 
Moreover, the discursive and virtuosic character of the solo writing throws 
into relief the recurring thematic material played by the full ensemble. This 
thematic material now comprises ritornellos thatbegin and end the piece and 
also occur internally in what we would recognise as the dominant or another 
related key. 

These particular lines of development in the instrumental concerto have 
been overshadowed, retrospectively, both by the Vivaldian solo concerto and 
its reception among German composers in the eighteenth century, and by the 
Corellian cozcertog1ossoand its imitations by Georg Muftat and, more idiosyn- 
cratically, Handel. In short, the search for precedents for Vivaldi and Handel， 
andforotherearlyeighteenth-century developments,has tended to distortthe 
varieties apparent in late Seventeenth-century cOncertos (whether so called or 
not).Indeed,theterm'concerto?applied to pieces contrastingasoloinstrument 
withatuttiensembledoesnotappearuntil Torellixsop.6of1698,andevenhere 
it has echoes ofolder senses ofthe word (as in Torellixs op. 5). Torellizs Coxzce7 妈 
.105Si 0p. 8, moreover,includes pieces thatwould now be called solo concertos 
even though theyare part ofa collection bearing the same genre designation as 
Corellis otherwise dissimilar op. 6. It may, in the end, be impossible to create 
a clear or even Useful distinction between the two genres in ways that would 
emerge in the following decades, and one might reasonably ask why any dis- 
tinctions between the solo concerto and coNcertog1ossoshould matterso greatly 
When both are,in essence;,large-ensemble works meantto celebrate large-scale 
events, SUch as important religious feasts and princely entertainments. 


64 Torelli, however, Uses solo/tutti designations in only three of the twelve concertos (nos. 6, 1o, 12). 
See G.Torelli, Coxzce) 右 Msical ojbxs 6(1698),ed.J. Suess,*RecentResearches in Music ofthe Baroque Era>， 
115 (Middleton, WI, 2oo2), pp. viii-xii, fora discussion of movementtypes and formal structures. See also 
D.K. Wilson (ed.), Geo MUJat ol Perjpmta1tce Practice; Maunder THe 9co1119 OFBayo9NHe Co7zCe1tos. 
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The sonata abroad 


The dissemination ofthe concerto to Salzburg,PassauandLondoninthehands 
of the internationally travelled Mufitat and Handel constitutes just one facet 
of the remarkable exportation of Italian genres around the turn of the eigh- 
teenth century. The sonata, in particular, enjoyed phenomenal international 
Success at this time. The popularity of Corellis sonatas far exceeded that of 
his Italian contemporaries to judge by their Printing history,and theyenjoyed 
Similar success abroad. Manuscript copies of his music survive in Spain in the 
archives of cathedrals in Segovia and Jaca, and in the Iberian colonies of the 
New Worldi in England they well outsold the masterly examples of Henry 
Purcell; and in France, Corelli was soon taken as the model of Italian music in 
Francois Couperin?s Ze Pa1mitasse, Oo Zabotjpelose de Corelli a'grande sonade en 
trio included in his Zesgottks ye (Paris, 1724). 

Corellis success was the key to the triumph of the Italian sonata, whose 
dissemination stands on a par with that ofthe emerging obpexa Se710. Referring 
to the years around 17oo, Brossard recalls "the rage for writing Sonatas in the 
Italian mannerm among Parisian composers, particularly organists,65 and from 
the early 169os onward, Francois Couperin, Elisabeth Jacquet de la Guerre， 
Jean-Fery Rebel and Brossard himself were composing them for an ensempble 
oftwo trebles (violins or flutes), bass (violoncello or viola da gamba) and harp- 
sichord.56 Published examples would follow in Paris in the first decade ofthe 
eighteenth century, starting with Jean-Francois Dandrieu?s Zioye de SoNates e1 
太 io, op. 1 (Paris, 17o5).67 In England, some Italian sonatas were known by 
theend ofthe 167os, so manuscripts in the Bodleian Library in Oxford would 
Suggest, perhaps by way of the arrival of the violin virtuoso Nicola Matteis 
early in that decade.68 But they were still regarded as novelties in 1683 when 
in London Henry Purcell published his sozxizatas of Pa, for two violins， 


65 Brossard，CatajiQgUe des joyes de MUS1gUNe, 太 Eo1igxe et bQ 引 JUe， VOCQUE et 1stxettale (Paris，Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, REs. Vms 2o; MS, 1724), p. 382, given in Laurencie, ZEcole jatfaise de yiolot de ZU 从 
人 也 o 态 ,143; See also Newman, THpe Soz4 妈 芒 雪 e Bayo9Ne EU p. 363. 

66 Sadie，“Charpentier and the Early French Ensemble Sonata” discusses an earlier French sonata by 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier, probably composed in the mid 168os, and scored for “2 flttes allemandes, 2 
dessus de violon, une basse de viole, une basse de violon a 5 cordes, un clavecin et un teorbe:. 

67 Violinist-composers who performed and composed dances, ifnot sonatas, such as Pierre Caroubel, 
Jacques Cordier, Louis Constantin, Guillaume Dumanoir, and Michel Mazuel, were afixture ofthe French 
cOUIt throughout the seventeenth century as members of the Ti71gt-OUUte Tiolols dl Roi or the earlier 
Tiolols de 1 Chatbye du Roi. See Anthony，Freztcp Bayogxe WMzsic, pp. 19-24,， 345-6o, for an overview of 
French instrumental ensembles and their music during the seventeenth century-. 

68 Stevens,'Seventeenth-CenturyItalian Instrumental MusicintheBodleian Library”; Walls,"TheInflu- 
ence ofthe Italian Violin School in 17th-Century England?. Walls (p. 577) views the Bodleian manuscripts 
as evidence of a Restoration-era Surge in imported Italian instrumental music, but he also allows (p. 587 
n.7)thatsome ofthat collection could have cometo England later, collected or copied during visits abroad 
by James Sherard in 1698-9. 
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bass, and organ Or harpsichord (discussed belov), in the preface of which he 
explained not only the Italian terms employed in the music, butalso his desire 
“to bring the seriousnessand gravity ofthat [Italian] sortofmusick into vogue， 
and reputation among ouUr countrymen, whose humour, ”tis time now, should 
begin to loath the levity and balladry of our [French] neighbours?.69 

By contrast in German-speaking Europe the sonata, and before it the can- 
Zona, had long been known and cultivated. For much of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, canZonas and sonatas were taken northwardsbyItalian composers mostly 
位 om the Veneto who pursued careers at the court of the Habsburg emperors 
in Vienna (they were aggressively recruited in the first half of the century 
by Ferdinand II, Ferdinand III and Leopold D, further north in Dresden or 
Nuremberg,andasfarawayasKrakowandVarsaw. Forinstance,the Venetian 
keyboard player and composer (and student of Giovanni Gabrieli) Giovanni 
Priuli (c. 1575-1026), whose output includes instrumental canzonas and poly- 
choral sonatas, spent parts ofhis career in Graz and Vienna as 瓦 ojRabjelimeister 
undertheArchduke Ferdinand,latertheEmperor Ferdinand II. Priuli was suc- 
ceededin ViennabyanotherVenetian keyboard playerand composer, Giovanni 
Valentini (1582/13-1649), who had earlier served Sigismund III in Poland. 

Italian violinist-composers also pursued careers beyond the Alps and 
brought not only their compositions but also their virtuosic style of violin- 
playing. Antonio Bertali (16o5-69) succeeded Valentini as KabeLxzetistey at 
the imperial court; the violinist Giovanni Battista Buonamente (d. 1642) was 
MNSiCist da caMea to Emperor Ferdinand II in Vienna; and Giovanni Antonio 
Pandolfi-Mealli wasemployed at Innsbruck when his virtuosic sonatas for vio- 
lin and continuo were published there in 166o (little else is known abouthim). 
Furthernorth,Ottavio MariaGrandi,someofwhose1628sonatasarepreserved 
in manuscript in Wiroclaw, served atthe Polish court of King Sigismund III in 
Warsawduringthefirstdecade ofthe seventeenth century;72" Biagio Marini was 
Kabelieisterforthe Wittelsbach familyin Neuberg ffom 1621 until 1649, with 
Visitsto Brusselsand Diisseldorf; and Carlo Farina (C. 160o4-39)was 天 oO11ZE1tbM1E15- 
ter in Dresden, but later travelled to Gdafsk and Vienna. The direction could 
also be reversed: as mentioned previously, northern composers went South， 
and overthe course ofthe century, Hans Leo Hassler, GregorAichinger,Adam 


69 The Italianate sonata may have been a novelty in Restoration England, but music, especially dances， 
performedbyviolinensembles datetothesixteenth century.Accordingto Holman, FoxyatdTWeztb iaddle7s， 
PP. 6o-77, rebec consorts and rebecs in mixed ensembles were known atthe courtofHenryVIII, butthese 
gave way from 154o onward to string ensembles with violins. Violinists, as Holman carefully documents， 
WwWerealso an essential componentofEnglish courtmusicthroughoutthe seventeenth century, culminating 
in the'“24Violins” that was organised by Charles II in imitation ofthe French T5749 刀 ZUCte Tiolo1s CN RRoi. 

70 Wrociaw, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka, MS 111, compiled by the Polish violinist and composer Adam 
Jarzebski. Grandirs sonatas were published as 9oxzateerog1isozte distroNe1t 丰 QI.2.3.4. 人 6.,0p.2(Venice， 
1628). 
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Jarzebski, Johann Rosenmiiller, Johann Jakob Walther and Georg Mufitat all 
Spenttime in Italy, whether to study or to seek professional livelihood. 

The dissemination of Italian instrumental music can also be traced in several 
music collections associated with central and northern European cities and 
COUrts at various points in the century. These illustrate how northern musi- 
cians keptup to date with Italian musical styles,and how anetwork ofcontacts 
between north and south (and within the north) must have existed in order 
to bring together a wide range of works from different nations.7: The Rost 
Codex, compiled during the 166os to 168os bythe German copyist Franz Rost 
Probably for use by the Margrave of Baden-Baden, contains the instrumen- 
tal works of several Italians (Valentini, Bertali, Cazzati, G. B. Vitali) alongside 
those by German，Austrian，Polish and Czech composers.72 The collection 
amassed by Karl Liechtenstein-Kastelkorn, Prince-Bishop of Olomouc from 
16064untilhisdeath in 1695g,includessonatasbyBertali, Farina,Marini,Alessan- 
dro Poglietti and Marco Uccellini. These stand alongside those of numerous 
composers of other nationalities, most famous among whom are the violinist 
Johann Heinrich Schmelzer(d. 168o), Bertali?s successoras Kabjellyteisteratthe 
imperial courb and Heinrich Ignaz Franz von Biber (1644-17o4), the unpar- 
alleled violin virtuoso who was employed by Prince-Bishop Karl during the 
106os (he later moved to Salzburg). A lesser-known collection inventoried by 
the Frankfurtam Main violinist Johann Georg Beck (d. 1638) does notsurvive， 
but copies of his inventory do, and these show that the latest Italian violin 
music, much of it by stle Modemio composers, was already known in Frankfurt 
in the 163o0S.73 


The German sonata and suite 


The impactof Italian composers on theirnorthern counterparts varied widely. 
On the one hand,the sonata became the compositional vehicle ofthe mosttal- 
ented violinists ofthe century in the works ofSchmelzer, Biberand Walther.74 


71 The most striking example of the easy dissemination of musical repertories in manuscript copies 
duringtheseventeenth centuryisfoundin thevastrepertoryamassedbytheSwedish organistand composer 
Gustaf Diiben (c. 1628-169o). Most of Diiben?s collection comprises Vocal works, but there are also Some 
3oo instrumental pieces by Italian, German and French composers. In 1732, the collection was donated to 
the library ofthe University of Uppsala by Diiben”s son Anders, where it remains today. 

72 Moser, "Eine Pariser Quelle zur Wiener Triosonate des ausgehenden 17. Jahrhunderts”. 

73 Iam grateful to Brian Brooks for giving me an advance copy ofhis “Etienne Nau, Breslau 114and the 
Early Seventeenth-Century German Violin Fantasia". A listing of the musical items in Beck?s library may 
be found in Epstein, "Das Musikwesen der Stadt Frankfure, pp. 64-7. 

74 Beckmann, DasTiolirsjie1iz DexkchniatdyorI7oo,furnishesanearlybutusefulaccountofseventeenth- 
century German and Austrian composers for the violin (from Georg Hasz to Johann Jakob Walthen and 
the influence ofItalian Virtuosos. 
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On the other, a much broader array of composers integrated both the sonata 
and its 42 and 43 scorings into their publications of dances. 

Thepavansand galliards composed in considerablenumberby German com- 
posers from the beginning of the seventeenth century were the product of 
English influence by way ofHamburg and the court of Denmark. Early exam- 
ples by William Brade, Johannes Thesselius，Paul Peuerl，Johann Hermann 
Schein and Isaac Posch group dances in sequence, SUch as Thesseliuss (16o9) 
paduana-intrada-galliard, or Scheins (1617) padovana-gagliarda-courente- 
allemande (plus its “tripla?).75 Such sequences may also show varying degrees 
of thematic connectedness between the dances, producing a variation-suite. 
Content and orderings will vary, however, and at times composers will not 
even group their dances into suites,instead allowing performers to create their 
own out of collections ordered only by dance-type. 

The Italian influence in this repertory appears first in the introduction of 
the basso continuo and the reduction ofthe texture from four or five parts to 
ScoOrings 42 (two trebles) or 43 (two trebles and a bass) and continuo: this is 
the change from Schein?s 1617 suites to Johannes Vierdanck?s Byster THeilzee7 
PayaNel GUIUia1de1 BaU2ttex 2000 Co7me1ttej1; 11E2MWEY Tio1tet 2000 ez1eNl Tolo711， 
Nebexstdeml buss0coU1tUO(Greifswald,1637).Asecond Italianateinfluenceisthe 
use of multi-sectional, non-dance sonatas (also called “sinfonia” or "sonatina7) 
as introductory movements in each suite. This change is again reflected in the 
titles of printed editions, as in Matthias Kelz?s _ Pitztiae MUWNSiCQLES Se CONCENLS 
NOVI AU1IONIC TEL dc 纺 Ze So1ate, Dade, Ma5SCd1Uade . . . (Augsburg, 1658) OF 
Jakob Scheiffelhues Wasicaliscper Ge1lNt1S-E1GIOtz1UGe1 e1Stes Te1CR . . .SO10te11， 
4UelaNide1 COUAte11， BLUEtte1 Sa1ab011deN 2010 GI9UeN (Augsburg, 1684). The 
three sonatas in Johann Pezels MUWsica yesbjertita lbsiaca (Leipzig, 1669) reveal 
the trend: the second, for example, begins with a movement in four sections 
each marked Adagio', followed by a prelude, allemande, courante, sarabande 
and gigue (Pezel uses the French titles, which also starts to become Some- 
thing ofa pattern). Johann Rosenmiillers(c.1619-1684) outputforinstrumen- 
tal ensembles - beginning with his PazdUiaxNez, 4/emti7tdez，COUNte71，BaULette1， 
SU1QO0N0e1N1; ME dey SU [two trebles and bass] NUd 态 7e1l Basso 10 O719010， 
Jesetzet(Leipzig,1645)-neatlyillustratessome ofthe developments discussed 


75 For concise accounts ofthe German dance-suite in the early seventeenth century, SeeJ. Schop, BTste7r 
THeilteWerPadxatel(633),ed.A.Spohr,"RecentResearchesin Musicofthe Baroque Era",125(Middleton， 
WI,zoo3),pp.x-xiii and theintroduction to W-. Brade, Payvajs, Caiads, OUd Ca1ZO105S 1609,ed.B.Thomas 
(London, 1982). The main sources are Brade, NeWe UKRelese1e PadUUNe1 GQUiGQ1G2e1 CQNZO1EN 4UO110Nd 2010 
Coajtez (Hamburg, 16o9); Thesselius, Nexe Lieblicpe Padxate1 Pttradet td GaUiaydet (Nuremberg, 16o9); 
Peuerl, Nexe Padoxa1 Ttrada Dit 刀 2001dGaUiarda (Nuremberg,1611); Posch, Mazsicaliscpe Eyetjexkdt Das 

JE4UE7EJMNEeNKEerBUUete1 GUIUiaxde1t ColeN2OUdTOI1tZe1teNSCHer47 太 (Regensburg,1618)and Mazsicaliscpe 
TBUjexdt Das 1 4Ueriey Nexer Padxatet 000 CagUiarde1l .. . (Nuremberg, 1621). See also Kokole， "The 
Compositions of Isaac Posch'”. 
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here within the work of a single composer. The title of his 1667 collection 
(Soxate dQ cajMle1UQ Cio8 5S1t101112，0LEN10NLE，CO1ENt OUUE 坊 ，S010bUNde，d0 SUHONGTB 
CO1 CGINE StyoN1ENt 帮 LU 01CO) SUggests that it is made up of sojpate da cle7a each 
comprising asinfonia and succeeding dances (unless Rosenmiiller is justusing 
the term to refer to each separate piece in the prinb. For example, the first 
Piece therein comprises a six-section sinfonia (Grave, Allegro-Grave-Allegro， 
Allegro,Adagio, Allegro-Adagio, Allegroj; thethird and sixth sections have the 
same music),followed byan'Alemanda",'Correnta， Intrata", "Ballorand 'Sara- 
banda”. (Rosenmiillerxs use ofreprised material in the sinfonia is notuntypical 
of mid-century Italian sonatas and earlier canzZonas.) The expansive sinfonia 
must have held Rosenmiillers interest, because his final publication of instru- 
mental music, the Sopate 4 2. 3. 趟 2e9.5StoMeNt dd 01C0 et abi (Nuremberg， 
1082), keepsthe opening sequence ofnon-dance movementsand simply drops 
the dances. 

The Salzburg-based Georg Muffats (1653-1704) 47MONICO tto, ci08 SONL 友 
友 caMLe1GQ CO11OdiSSi1e 0 b0cC12 0 0 MO 上 StoMeN1 (Salzburg, 1682) illustrates 
yetanother approach to the dance-suite. Here the term “Sonata da camera” is 
definitely a collective one, referring to five works in the Printthat freely inter- 
mingle dances with non-dance movements. Thus the first sonata coOntains a 
'“Grave', Allegro", Allemanda，“Grave)，“Gavotta，Grave: and “Menueb and 
the fifth an Allemanda”, Adagio”>, "Fuga", Adagio” and "Passacaglia". Muffat”s 
use of dance-types that he styles as "gavotta，menuebe and "borea' reflect the 
French influence on him after his travels to Paris. Together with his Corel- 
lian Grave movements, we can also see an early instance in Muftatxs outpUuUt 
of the attempt to bring together Italian and French styles that he would later 
advertise in his cojpce] 它 910ssi, the 42SSe7ieseje TStUMENCFAMUSIC(Passau, 1701). 
The 1682 sonatas also share cozcezto g105sS0-type procedures， with an 03 coO1- 
Ce1t110 distinguished (bywayof'S[olo]jand'“T[utti] markings) from afive-part 
1i2ielo, Which may be doubled (addobpbjbiate) by extra players. Muffat provides 
the frther options of performance 43 by the copcextzto alone (as Corelli would 
doinhisop.6;seeabove),andayandaygbyaddingmiddle parts to the cozce1tz710. 

Mnuffat was clearly influenced by performance Practices adopted by Corelli: 
he visited Rome in the early 168os and noted his debt to the Italian composer 
in his 17o1 co1ce] 姓 105SL. However, Muftats arrangement of dances and non- 
dance movements is not Corellian, and it instead continues German exper- 
iments with various dance-suite arrangements. Here, in fact, the influence 
Seems to have gone from north to south rather than the reverse, and Mufitat 
may even have had some effect on Corelli himself76 There is a marked change 


76 Here Iowe a significant debt to Daverio, *In Search of the Soxzatz da caMieya before Corelli; for a 
counter-argument, see Mangsen,“The“Sonata da camera” before Corelli. Seealso M.Talbot,"The Taiheg， 
the Pira and Other Curiosities of Benedetto Vinaccesi"s“Suonate da camera a tre”, Op. 1 
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Table 14.3 MoveNtejtt 帮 Hes 2 雪 e tee sonate da camera 7 Corellss ob. 2 (689) 


1 Preludio (Largo) Allemanda (Largo) “Corrente (Allegro) ”Gavotta (Allegro) 
2 [none] Allemanda (Adagio) Corrente (Allegro) Giga (Allegro) 
3 Preludio (Largo) Allemanda (Allegro) Adagio Allemanda (Presto) 
4 Preludio (Adagio) Allemanda (Presto) Grave-Adagio Giga (Allegro) 
5 Preludio (Adagio) Allemanda (Allegro) Sarabanda (Adagio) ”Tempo di Gavotta 
(Allegro) 
6 [none] Allemanda (Largo) “Corrente (Allegro) Giga (Allegro) 
7 Preludio (Adagio) Allemanda (Allegro) Corrente (Allegro) Giga (Allegro) 
8 Preludio (Largo) Allemanda (Largo) “Tempo di Sarabanda Tempo di Gavotta 
(Largo) (Allegro) 
9 [none] Allemanda (Largo) Tempo di Giga (Allegro) 
Sarabanda (Largo) 
10 Preludio (Adagio) Allemanda (Allegro) Sarabanda (Largo) Corrente (Allegro) 
11 Preludio (Adagio) Allemanda (Presto) Giga (Allegro) 


12 Ciaccona 
(Largo-Allegro) 


in the Italian Soxzata da camea in the years following Muffats visit, and three 
features of Corellixs 1685 sozate da caMie1a, 0p. 2, are Unprecedented or rare in 
Previous Italian music: the use of the term “Sonata da camera” to refer collec- 
tivelytoasuite ofmovements,andnotanindividual dance; the frequentuse of 
non-dance introductions (Corelli uses the term "Preludio); and the mixing of 
danceand non-dance movements (see Table 14.3). Similar trends are apparent 
in Corellirs op. 4 (1694) and suggest an increasingly flexible approach to the 
SO1U0ta da cea after Muffats example. 

To besure, groupings oftwo to four dances related by keyandsometimes by 
thematic material had existed in Italy prior to any potential German influence， 
as With Andrea Grossi"s two books of Ba1e 大 ,co11e1t 刀 S01QbU1tde, e.01Gpe 0 te， 
opp.1and2(Bologna, 1678, 1679). VWVith Corelli, however,the overall concep- 
tion and content of the genre changes, and it is the new idea of the soxz4a 如 42 
ceEJd thatimmediately influenced Corellis contemporaries, creating a recip- 
rocal network of influences between German and Italian composers. In sum， 
the Italianate sonata became a part of the German suite as a multi-section OF 
multi-movement introduction. Rosenmiiller detached that introductory por- 
tion from the dances to create the free-standing sonatas ofhislastinstrumental 
publication. Muffat, by contrast intermingledthe introductorysonatasmove- 
mentsamongthe dancesinhissuitesandfirmlyidentified the sonata itselfwith 
thecomplete suite.Corellitookthatideaandproducedamore compactversion 
of it, comparable in length to those of his Italian predecessors, but conceived 
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according to Muffatxs example. It is this Corellian type that we find described 
in Brossards Dictoz4at7e, but its history was more complex than he knew. 

Looking towardsthe future ofdance-suites fortheviolin,wemightnote one 
more composer of suites and sonatas, the violinist Johann Paul von VWestho 储 
(1656-170o5), who bears mentioning because of his six extraordinary suites - 
allemande,courante,sarabandeand gigue(therearenopreludes)-fortheunac- 
companied violin (1696). All of Westhoffs known works were Written for the 
solo violin, both with and without continuo. The unaccompanied suites, how- 
ever, are particularly striking not only for their technical challenges (all of the 
dances,fastand slow,feature chordal writing,some written to mimicfugalimi- 
tation),butalso fortheprecedenttheyestablishforthelatersonatasand partitas 
forunaccompanied violin ofJohann Sebastian Bach (172o).77 Indeed, Bach and 
Westhoffoverlapped in Weimar in 170o3,and Bach musthave known therichly 
polyphonic violin suites of the older composer. Moreover, the fact that both 
wfiote non-programmatic dance-suites which do notemploy sco7iaatxya distin- 
guishes their suites from theviolin musicofthe Austrian composers Schmelzer 
andBiber (discussed below). While Westhoffis notably more determined than 
Bach to incorporate multiple stops in all ofhis otherwise shorter and harmon- 
ically simpler movements, their common aim to create distinctive and often 
Virtuosic repertory using courtly dances - French and Italian in VWesthofif; dis- 
tinctly French in Bach - Places both in along tradition of German composers 
of suites. 


Purcell 


HenryPurcell(1659-95) presentsaparticularly intriguing case oflate-Seicento 
Sonata reception. Heacknowledgedhis justimitation ofthe mostfam?d Italian 
Masters in the preface to his first published set of sonatas of 1683, although 
these pieces also prompted Roger North to claim that they were "clog?d with 
somewhat of an English vein?.78 Purcelhs two collections of sonatas are the 
SONN0t03S OF Paxk: To0 WoUis 10 Bassei 如 轨 e O190N Oo7 有 azbseco1d (London， 
1683) and the posthumous 727 Sozatas 7 Foxy Pa 必 (London,，1697).7? He 


77 Until their rediscovery by PEter Vdrnai in the early 197os, Westhoffs unaccompanied suites of 1696 
wereunknown. Forbiographical information on Westhoffand a discussion ofthe suites, see J. P. Westho 伍 , 
SixsSlitesjoU1ViolotSEWLSG11S b0SSeed.P.Virnai(VVinterthur,1975).SeealsoAschmann,DasdextkscHnebopyjppoxte 
Tiolitsjiel zt TI7. Jap7pa0tde] 仿 pp. 15-78. Aschmann Surveys works written for unaccompanied solo violin 
uptoandincludingJ. S. Bach?s sonatas and partitas,including (pp.47-5o)asingle Westhoffsuite published 
in the Mexcxyealaitin January 1683. 

78 Wilson (ed.), Roger Nor 友 ol MUWsic, p.31o. Forastudy ofthese works and an assessment ofthe Italian 
influenceuponthem,seeTilmouth,*“TheTechniqueand FormsofPurcellhsSonatas>; Holman, 万 ez7 思 7 Poce 几 
PP. 85-93. 

79 Thediffering numberofparts designated in thetwo collectionsis misleading becauseboth collections 
include four partbooks: first violin, second violin, bass viol, and harpsichord or organ. In the 1683 Sonatas 
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WwWrote them sometime during the early the 168os, most likely before Corellis 
0p. 1 sonatas (published in 1681) were known in England, and well before 
Corellixs phenomenal appeal spawned a host of imitators among both Italian 
and non-Italian composers ofviolin music. Purcells sonatas are in fact neither 
Corellian norpurely Italianate.Rather,theyare fascinatinghybrids,combining 
contrapuntal and harmonic features seen in Purcells own fantasias with pre- 
Corellian Roman influences seen in manuscriptsonatas circulating in England 
under the name of Lelio Colista but also including works by Carlo Ambrogio 
Lonati.8o 

North mentions the existence in England of works by "Cazzati, Vitali, and 
other lesser scrapps". However, two characteristics of Purcells sonatas most 
immediately suggesta Roman, as opposed to a north Italian, infuence. First 
is his use of the term "canzona” to designate the 包 gal movement within the 
Sonata. Composers working in and around Rome during the 166os, 167os and 
168os such as Lelio Colista (in his manuscriptszxz1joxzie), Carlo Mannelli (Soxzate 
4 te, 0p. 2, Rome, 1682) and Angelo Berardi (Szz1oxzze 4 Violzzo solo . . .LO7o 
b11110, 0p. 7, Rome, 167o) use this term in the same way, even though it is by 
now Uncommon among the Italians.8!: A second Roman feature, seen in the 
St1ojie for two violins and bass of Colista, Lonati and Alessandro Stradella, is 
theuse ofdance-like binary-form movements in ostensibly non-dance sonatas. 
In Purcell, the minuet-like Largo movements ofsonatas no. 1andno.6(10683) 
and sonatano.3 (1697),and the gigue-like Allegro ofsonata no. 9 (1683) again 
Suggest a Specifically Roman trait not common in north Italian sonatas of the 
period just Prior to Purcells, that is, before the 168os. 

A more general characteristic of his sonatas is their striking contrapuntal 
Sophistication: Purcell,like Roman sonata composers,wrote forthree,and not 
two, coOntrapuntal parts - ie., two violins and bass, plus continuo. His fugal 
movements, moreover are compactand densely woven pieces in which he fre- 
quently includes a countersubject or a second subject. Many ofthese "canzona” 
包 guesamounttoextendedexpositionsin which thesubjectand countersubject 
are almost never absent from the texture. Purcell often expands these move- 
ments,not with sequential episodes, but with newexpositions on the inverted 


Purcell followed the Practice predominant among Italian title-pages of describing the contrapuntal parts 
above the basso continuo, whereas the 1697 print simply lists the total number of parts. 

8o Allsop, "Problems of Ascription in the Roman Sit1joxia ofthe Late Seventeenth Century”. 

81 Later Italian composers occasionally followed this practice, as with Pietro Sanmartinis Szz1pjNie & de 
Violit1 op. 2 (Florence, 1688), Giuseppe Antonio Avitrano?”s Sozat 如 atrel op.1(Naples, 1697),and Antonio 
Luigi Baldassini"s Sozate 2 te, op. 2 (Rome, 1699). The English lutenist and composer William Young 
(d.1662) published a set ofsonatas in Innsbruck in 1653 whose 名 gal movements are designated canzona， 
butthere is little to connect these with Purcell: Young never returned to England 人 fom Innsbruck, so it is 
doubtful that Purcell knew his sonatas; moreover, the fugal movements ofthe two composers” sonatas are 
otherwise dissimilar. 
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form ofthe one or two subjects of the piece. His Allegro movements in triple 
time are similarly imitative in the Roman style. By comparison, most north 
Italian composers of the 166os and 167os - for instance, Cazzati， LegrenzZi， 
Vitali and Giovanni Maria Bononcini - wrote fast triple-time movements to 
contrastWith theirfugues in terms ofboth textureand metre,employing more 
clear-cut phrases in homophonic texture or dialogue-like exchanges. Purcell， 
instead, almost always keeps to fgal imitation. 

In sum, we might interpret Purcellbs intricate contrapuntal style as further 
evidence to distance him from northern Italian sonata composers and to bring 
him closer to the Romans, and particularly Colista.8 Yet much in Purcelhs 
Sonatas can also be found in his own 包 ntasias, which are late examples of a 
decidedly English genre ofinstrumental music. Composed during the summer 
of 168o, they are masterpieces of contrapuntal writing that feature 包 gues on 
one, two or three invertible subjects, and thatemploy augmentation, diminu- 
tion, inversion and stretto. Contrapuntal sophistication is therefore an innate 
Purcellian trait however much it mightalso reflect Roman influence. No less 
indebted to the fantasias are the richness ofharmoniclanguage and sometimes 
Sheer chromatic intensity of Purcells sonatas. North may have found them 
“clog"dwith somewhatofan English vein?7and therefore “unworthily despised >”， 
buthestillfoundthem'“veryartificialland good musick?.YetPurcellyspublished 
Sonatas neither sold well nor inspired followers. It was instead the Corellian 
Vogue that took hold among English sonata composers after Purcell such as 
John Ravenscroft, William Corbett, William Topham and James Sherard.83 


The stbylos pajttasticUS 


A markedly different handling of the sonata is seen in collections by three 
Austro-German virtuosos Who represent the height of seventeenth-century 
violin technique: Johann Heinrich Schmelzer?s Sozatae 20201U10 di SeU 4 
Violoo solo (Nuremberg,1664); Heinrich Ignaz Franz von Bibers“Rosenkranz” 
(Rosary) sonatas (Composed in Salzburg in the mid to late 167os) and Soz4txe 
Viol7io 5S0l0 (Nuremberg, 1681); and Johann Jakob Walthers (C. 165o-1717) 
SCcpe1zidaVio1i10sSOLOCOUTOaSSocONtD1UOzerPo1G9UN1OOCOLOULO 0CCONUGINQO1E CHe 
COUUNU0Vi0la;, OUext 如 (Dresden;,1676)and oyrtklus cpelicxs2001VioU0 QU0DNS tiOUNS 
Et GOUUtUO7 SUD1Ude Co7dis 5S210U1 SOU0NEOUS AQMONICe OU (MainZ，1688). 
BibersRosa7y 95opatas for solo violin and continuo (Comprising fifteen dance- 
Suites and a final passacaglia) are today perhaps the most 但 mous violin music 


82 See McCrickard， “The Roman Repertory for Violin Before the Time of Corell>,， pp. 566-8, for a 
discussion of Colista*s contrapuntal style. His works are catalogued in Wessely- 区 ropik, Zelio Colistz. 
83 For Corellixs influence, see Tilmouth, "James Sherard >”. 
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of the seventeenth century next to Corellis op. 5. Their well-deserved fame 
rests on a curious programmatic design,stunning virtuoso techniques,and the 
unique varieties ofsco7datya. They are fantastical creations containing wrTiting 
fortheviolin thatis unmatched in its demands on the soloist save in the works 
of Bibers contemporary Walther, although the latter shunned extravagant 
tunings as 'a squeaking now on two or more Strings falsetuned ad 0XSe0ND (SO 
he said in the preface to his 忆 oztzxlus cpeliczs). 

Considered as sonatas, these works are neither fish nor fowl. Biber?s Rosa7y 
4So1atas in fact bear no designation of genre (the title-page is missing in their 
manuscriptb but can be categorised as dance-suites not unjike those of Mufitat， 
even though they are programmatic. Schmelzer and Walther, both of whom 
usetheterm 'sonata", combine elements ofthe dance-suite, ostinato Variations 
and programmatic pieces such thattheir publications are difficult to pin down. 
All of these collections contain at least a few dances and virtuosic variation- 
movements that belong to recognisable types, but they exhibit an overall free- 
dom thatresults in works thatare too ambitious, too unpredictably inventive， 
and on too largeascale to be comprehended as tidy examples in any one genre 
of instrumental music. 

Here wealso find a substantial number of picturesque and oddly program- 
matic Works, mostly for solo violin but some for larger ensembles. Those of 
Schmelzerand Biber were created for masquerades and similar entertainments 
at the palace of the Prince-Bishop Karl Liechtenstein-Kastelkorn at Krem- 
sier (nowKromeiftz, in the Czech Republio.84 Walthers large contribution to 
this genre of bizaye7ie could well have served the same purpose at the couUrts 
of Elector Johann Georg II in Dresden or Elector Anselm Franz von Ingel- 
heim in Mainz, where VWalther was employed. Schmelzers representational 
Works include the Po1ziscpe Sac 肌 jeitzexz (Polish bagpipes), and a Soxzata Violizo 
Solo yebjyesextatpma (traditionally attributed to Biber but now believed to be by 
Schmelzen85 which contains violinistic imitations ofthe nightingale, cuckoo， 
位 og,，hen, rooster and more. Biber, undoubtedly influenced by Schmelzer， 
WiotetheSopatrZabastorelau(theshepherdess),theSozl 妈 友 e Paxe7-Ki7CR1ZNE 
人 eat (called the peasants" drive to church) and a multi-movement Battagljia. 
VWalther,all of whoseknownmnusicis contained in justtwo publications,seems 
to have had considerable interest in such efifects, especially given the amount 
included in his 责 oztzxls cpeiicxs: Ga e ga1ie ('Roosters and hens?),，Scjpeyzo 
CQUGe 友 co 1LCUCCU ('Scherzo of birds with the cuckoo?), Ga7a 友 de Violoaz 访 


84 Schmelzer uses the term “Camerdiensb (chamber service) to describe the entertainments, as well as 
“Mascara" (masquerade);i see Nettl, "Die Wiener Tanzkomposition in der zweiten Hilfte des 17. Jahrhun- 
derts, pp. 166-75, containing correspondence concerning the music of Prince-Bishop Karl. 

85 Brewer, "The Case ofthe Fallacious Fauna”. 
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Wi0 (Battle of two violins in one?), Zexto azbpeggiaNte e 705S19110lo (Strummed 
lute and nightingale), and the culminating 9e7exzata 4 201 CO10 友 Vio1002 01901O 
轨 eN1OUNte) CUata711O V0; QUNe toMDe e 切 1N1b011 0 tdesca etRa7b0 SO1Z0 红 2 力 E7 
20t Violito (Serenade for a choir of violins, tremolo organ, small guitar, pipe， 
two trumpets and timpani, German bagpipes and hurdy-gurdy, [all] for solo 
violin2). 

Such curiositiesfindtheir precedents inearlierItalian sonatas:Uccellinipub- 
lishedasonataonthe'“marriage:ofahen andacuckoo (1642),and Merula wrote 
ahen'-piece (1637), and the broader trends may also have been transmitted 
by Italian violinists who travelled north. Carlo Farina published four collec- 
tions ofdance-suites arranged in the German style during his time in Dresden 
(1625-8), and among the dances of the second collection (1627) is a Cab7jiccz0 
SUV4IUN 刀 , an extravagance ofsome 38o bars (in modern edition) with numer- 
OUS sections in markedly contrasting styles and including an unprecedented 
array ofviolinistic effects - glissando, pizzicato,sULboxzticelo, si tast 如 ,tremolo 
andco1jegjio patbt 如 -todepict different musical instruments and animals. Even 
without the humorous overtones (and Farina?s capriccio is exceptional for its 
time), a northern interest in expanded violin technique clearly was reinforced 
by a stream of virtuosos coming out of Italy in the early and mid seventeenth 
Century, who must have fired the imaginations,and inspired the technique, of 
northern violinists. 

The startling invention ofthe violin music of Schmelzer, Biber and VValther 
also demonstrates characteristics that can be traced to the Sbpis paNtasticWS 
that Athanasius Kircher associated with the sonata in his WMzsUIGIiQ 101Ve1SQLS 
(Rome, 165o0): 


The 思 paxztasticxs Styis is appropriate to instruments. It is the most free and 
unfettered method of composition, bound to nothing, neither to words, nor 
to a harmonic subject. It is organised with regard to manifest invention, the 
hidden reason of harmony, and an ingenious, skilled connection of harmonic 
phrases and fugues. And it is divided into those pieces which are commonly 
called PHazttasias, Riceycatas Toccatas, and SoNzat05.86 


The style is “fantastical not just because of its inventiveness, but also because 
it derives from the mind?s 'fantasy” and therefore,in one Neoplatonic reading， 
becomes emblematic of divine inspiration. Kirchers emphasis on freedom， 
fom both atextand a cantus firmus,and on invention well suits the otherwise 


86 The sbios paitasticxs is one of eight that Kircher names in his chapter on musical style, "De vario 
stylorum harmonicorum artificio”. The others are (pp. 581-98): ecClesiastiCWS，CONONICNS， 7110teC8CUS， NG 
QUESCUS, MIELiSNQEECUNS， Ji07CHE1NUEECUS (COTiGCUS EE 友 eatralis)， SN1ONiGCUS and CQNtQECUS Siye 7ecitatpyxs. On 
discussions ofthe stbyixs patasticxs in the music ofspecific composers,see Riedel, "The Influence and Tra- 
dition of Frescobaldirs Works in the Transalpine Countries; Snyder, Dietericp Bxxtepztde, pp.290-96; Zink， 
人 Athanasius Kirchers Sbyps paxttasticxs and the Viennese Ensemble Sonata of the Seventeenth Century”. 
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Uncategorisable range of techniques and forms in the music of these three 
VirtuososS. 

For example, four of the six sonatas in Schmelzers 1664 Sonatas reveal his 
Preference for ostinato variations in multi-sectional forms that mimic other 
genres: the fourth sonata presents over a Single ostinato Pattern what is in 
effect avariation-suite, with a substantial opening movement, asa17ap4Nld0 and 
a0100before concluding in aseries ofcadential sections. VWalthers 1676 Sc1e12 
isaneven more diverse collection ofpieces,embracing the suite,ostinato varia- 
tions and programme music. Here, too, there is a sense of playing with genres: 
the listener cannot know what will follow from one piece to the next. The 
first sonata - 人 Allemanda: (variations over a ground)，“Corrente:，'Sarabanda”， 
'“Giga - is the only suite of dancesi the fifth comprises an 'aria malincon> that 
is varied over a groundi and the tenth is an Jitatiome del cxccx. Added to this 
unpredictability is the dazzling eftect of Walthers violin technique: 47zbp&9- 
Ji0Nd0 coOU01Cate sciolte (arpeggiations with separate bows), ozdeg9giajtdo (rapidly 
alternating slurred notes across strings), staccato (whether ornotunderaslun)， 
quick string-crossing over all four strings, and sbye bise effects (but Walther 
doesnotusetheterm)which,inthethird sonata,combine double stopsagainst 
an Upper pedal within a passage of echoes.87 Division-style uassagqgi in semi- 
quavers and demisemiquavers occur frequently, and sometimes in shorter and 
more furious bursts ofspeed underasingle bow (weeven find hemidemisemi- 
quavers in the seventh, ninth and twelfth sonatas). WValther includes tripleand 
quadruple stops in one passage in the second sonata to create an effect of accu- 
mulating voices. In order to accommodate the extended range he demands of 
the violin,VWalther uses four clefs: G1 (the French violin clef，G2，C2，C3. 
He also takes the instrumentup to dl' in double-stops, and eveng for single 
Pitches. 

The pieces that Biber styles Sozatis，beld05S，0LENt01d05，COU1eNLIS/， 
S01UOUNQV[T 0 ，ciQcoU0 VQ7idtONiOUS etc. bear all the marks of a suite: the 
majority of the fifteen Rosazjy Sopatas include dances - allemande, courante， 
gigue, sarabande, gavotte - following a prelude or sonata.88 Yet these dances 
are associated with the fifteen Sacred Mysteries, and the manuscript contains 
appropriate copperplate engravings prior to each piece. Each sonata, more- 
Over, Uses a different tuning. 9codatoya does not originate with Biber - 让 
Was Used, for example, by Biagio Marini in his op. 8 (1626; published while 
he was employed in Neuberg) - but Biber takes it to unique extremes. His 


87 Aschmann，Das dextkscpe oDjjppo1e Tiolitsjiel zx TI7. Ja0tde 凡 PP. 79-115, SUrVeys Seventeenth- 
centurycomposers,mostlyGermanand south German,whoseviolin musicincludesmnultiple-stops.Among 
these are David Cramer, Johann Vierdanck, Philipp Friedrich Boddecker, Nicolaus Bleyer, Matthias Kelz， 
Thomas Baltzar and Johann Fischer. 

88 Chafe, 7je CHarcp WaSic oFFeiz7ich Bigem pp. 183-226. 
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tunings make possible a greatnumber ofchords thatare otherwise Unplayable 
on the violin;89 they also alter the timbre ofthe instrument depending on the 
greater or lesser String tension and on the sympathetic resonances introduced 
by the scoxdatta. These alterations oftimbre may have had programmatic sig- 
nificance in creating a relatively brilliant or subdued sound appropriate to the 
different Mysteries. This would also complement the more obviously descrip- 
tive moments in the collection: the ljament in the minor mode for the Agony 
in the Gardeni; the nail-hammering dotted rhythms ofthe Crucifixion; and the 
festive trumpet-aria of the Ascension. The Resurrection, in particular, stands 
OUt because the violin quotes the chant of the Easter hymn 'Surrexit Christus 
hodie", playing it in octaves. The tuning in this particular piece (9 dd0)， 
also crosses over the two middle strings, producing asymbol ofthe Cross with 
the strings crossed in the pegbox and behind the bridge.?99 

AllthreeAustro-Germanvirtuososseemto berethinkingthegenresin which 
they were working, always confronting the listener with the unexpected and 
the unprecedented, and allowing their freedom of invention to exceed the 
boundaries ofform.Thesenseofthestylsbpaztastcxsinwhichtheimagination 
trumps convention,andlimitsaresurmounted,accordswell with theirstyle. In 
alater German example, a similar ifless flamboyant freedom ofstyle and form 
characterises the ensemble sonatas of Dieterich Buxtehude (C. 1637 - 17o7) for 
one and two violins, viola da gamba and harpsichord.?: The Stylus 加 paNtasticWS 
has also been applied by modern scholars to the improvisatory quajlities of the 
toccataand to unorthodox fugal techniques in ensemble sonatas. Here it refers 
to the composer”s wealth of ideas, and to novel, imaginative conceptions of 
genre that intrigue, SUrprise and awe the listener. 

Ifthe styleofwriting ofthese northern composers owesa debtto earlier Ital- 
ianvirtuososandthestemode7mi0osonata,theexpressiveaimsareoften different. 
The musical symbols in Schmelzer, Biberand Waltherare numerous,vivid and 
detailed. Where Italian sonata composers more frequently aimed at evoking 
generalisedaffects in theirmusic,theAustro-German virtuososfrequentlypur- 
Sued literal depictions. Both strategies, however, lay claim to ouUr imagination， 
and al] too intrusively for some tastes. Bernard de Fontenelles 包 mous query 
“Sonate, que me VeUx-tu?92 is the irritated reaction to the sonata of a French 


89 C.E. Brewer (ed.), solo Comtjos 店 OU15JD7 Tiolit adTiolada GUO0Wi 友 Basso Coxztp1UO: 太 ol 切 e Collectiox 
ofFP1ilce-Bispobp CUTiecHte11stez-Caste1co7tzK7o11612 “RecentResearchesintheMusicofthe BaroqueEra”， 
82 (Madison, WJI, 1997), p. xi, points out that Biber also played the viola da gamba, whose chord-playing 
possibilities may have been an inspiration in his writing for the violin. 

9o Iwould like to thank Sylvia Ouellette for demonstrating this to me. 

91 Snyder， Dietericp Bxxtepzde, p. 295, notes that the improvisatory nature of Buxtehude”s ensemble 
SOnatas creates an UnCcertainty So that 'one does not know what form they will take - a fguey a variation 
set? a dance?” See also Linfield,*Dietrich Buxtehude”s Sonatas”. 

92 Although it was well known before the end of his long life (1657-1757)，Fontenellexs enigmatic 
query has notbeen traced in his writingsi see Newman, THpe So14 红 访 e Bayogxe Bra, p.353,foralistofthe 
numerous Sources quoting 让 . 
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man of letters roughly contemporary with Corelli. Rousseau took Fontanelle”s 
words and used them to demonstrate the futility of musical meaning: 


To know what means all this fracas ofsonatas which assaults our ears, we must 
do as that ignorant painter who was obliged to write under his figures: “This is 
atreei this is a mani this is a horse?.93 


In some cases, Seventeenth-century coOmposers did just that,. Otherwise, their 
instrumental ensemble music touched the listener by recalling the spirit of a 
borrowed genre, by relying on a collection of expressive topoi, by represent- 
ing human emotion, or by imitating musical and non-musical sounds. These 
composers had an abiding interest in demonstrating aftects and images in 
music. Fontanelle,Rousseau and others might resist, but this music clearly 
Spoke to many who did not. 
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In England, the East India Company is founded to do trade with Far East. 
Publication of7Z247txsi2 ovexo Dele ztbjel 大 大 0o1U11 de podeU7UNSiCU criticising 
modern music, including contrapuntal licences in Monteverdirs madrigals. 
Performance of Emilio de Cavalieri>s Rabbyeseztio1pe 到.471M10 et di Cozbo in 
Rome. Performance of Peris Exyzdice in Florence, celebrating the marriage of 
Henri IV of France to Maria de Medici. Caccini publishes a rival setting of 
2U1id1Ce. 

The Earl of Essex rebelsagainstElizabeth Iand is executed for treason. More 
loyal is Thomas Morley who publishes THpe 7T7izzjjps orOziaza an anthology 
ofmadrigals honouring the queen. Monteverdiappointed Naestyo LENNS1UCU 
尼 camed ofthe Gonzaga court in Mantua. 

The Dutch EastIndia Companyis formed. Galileo Galileistudying oscillation 
and gravity. Bodleian Library opens in Oxford. Publication of Giambattista 
Marino?sRzie,wWhich provehighlypopularformusical settings.Two publica- 
tions promote new composing and performing styles: Viadana?s Cezto coO1C2] 让 
eccleSsiastici is one ofthe first collections offew-voiced motets with continuo， 
and Caccinins Ze 7UOVe MMStCjpe one of the first of solo songs with continuo. 
Caccinirs volume has an influential preface on modern singing styles, also 
advocating sjyezzatt1a (graceful nonchalance) in performance. 

Onthe death ofQueen ElizabethIofEngland,JamesVIofScotlandis declared 
James I of England, uniting the crowns of England and Scotland. Publica- 
tion of Shakespeare's 五 ae 上 Publication of Monteverdins Fourth Book of 
Madrigals. 

England and Spain make peace in the Treaty of London. First performance 
of Shakespeare's Othello. Caccini 人 family visit Paris on request of Maria de” 
Medici. Dowland?s Zacpyzjtae, Or 9eaye1 7TEa1es published in London. Orlande 
de Lassuss sons publish Mag7zzzUjt ojxs MUSiCWU1N a posthumous complete edi- 
tion? of his motets. Sweelinck issues the first instalment of his setting ofthe 
psalms. 

The Gunpovwder Plot a Catholic conspiracy to blow up Parliament, is foiled 
in England. Shakespeare writes K719 Zeaj. In Spain，Miguel de Cervantes 
publishes Doz Qzxixote. Monteverdis Fifth Book of madrigals is published,， 
withareplytoArtusi.Publication ofthefirstpartofWilliam Byrd?scollection 
of music for the Catholic liturgical year, G7a4UaLix. Christian IV of Denmark 
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Sponsors CiX1di1117 10OV (16o5-6), an Italian madrigal collection indicating the 
cultural ambitions of the Danish court. 

Pope Paul V responds to anticlericalism in Venice by placing the Venetian 
republic under interdict. The Habsburgs make peace with Hungary. Shake- 
Speare writes Macpe 妇 . Publication of Joachim Burmeisters Msica 加 oetica ip 
Rostock. 

Venetian interdict removed. First settlers arrive in Virginia. Monteverdi?s 
Oxzjfeo is performed at Mantuan court. Publication of Monteverdis Scpe72 
NSiCali in which Giulio Cesare Monteverdi amplifies his brothers response 
to Artusi. Gregor Aichingers Catio11&S ecclesiasticae is the first significant 
German edition to use the basso continuo. Publication of the second part of 
William Byrds Crxdyaliaand Agostino Agazzaris treatise on basso continuo， 
Delsoza1e Sob1U 2 00550. 

In the Holy Roman Empire, rival confessional alliances of the Protestant 
Union and Catholic League begin to be formed (-16o9). The French found 
Qukbec. At Mantua, the lengthy celebrations for the wedding of Francesco 
Gonzaga and Margherita of Savoy include Marco da Gaglianos Dajjre and 
Monteverdis 47i0zN0; Arianna?s lament reportedly moves the audience to 
tears. Frescobaldi appointed organist at St Peters, Rome. In Paris,，Pierre 
Ballard issues first collection of lute airs. 

Emperor Rudolf II grants rights to Bohemian Protestants in his Letter 
of Majesty. Moriscos expelled from Spain. Twelve Years Truce between 
Spain and the Dutch Republic (-1621). Henry Hudson, an English naviga- 
tor, explores Hudson Bay and the Hudson River (-161o). Agazzari7s 94c702 
CIttONUeS published with a preface explaining the basso continuo. First book 
of Sigismondo dIndias monodies, Ze MUsiche, published. 

Henri IV of France is assassinated by a Catholic fanatic. The successor to the 
French throne is Louis XIII, aged nine; Maria de Medici is regent. Galileo?s 
3ideus 711Ci0 describes his astronomical discoveries, including the moons of 
Jupiter and the roughness of our moon?s surface. Monteverdizs Missa . . . 05C 
Tesjpere published. 

Gustavus Adolphus takes up the Swedish throne. The Polish garrison is 
expelled from Moscow. The Authorised Version of the Bible is published in 
England. Peter Paul Rubens starts painting THe Descettt ozt 妇 he Cy0ss. Shake- 
Speare writes THpe 72ztzbjpes# D?Indiajoins theTurin courtofthe Dulkke ofSavoy. 
Publication of the first fruits of Schiitzs Venetian apprenticeship, his First 
Book of Madrigals. Publication of William Byrd?s Psa1zzes, 90109S QUd 011112 帮 . 

The Holy Roman Emperor Rudolf II, dies and is succeeded by his brother， 
Matthias. Colonisation of Bermuda begins. Giovanni Gabrieli dies. Publica- 
tion ofMichael PraetoriusysbookofFrench dances,727zbpsicpore.John Dowland 
gets a postat the English court. Monteverdi is dismissed from the Mantuan 
COUTt. 

In a major dynastic marriage, Princess Elizabeth (James Ps daughter) weds 
Friedrich V, Elector Palatine.Amongthenuptialofferingsisanengraved book 
of English Keyboard music,， Paytgexzia, or THpe Maydepead of 如 e FSt MUSiCRE 
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太 Qt eye7 WE5 P1ztted Jo7 he TiaL. Artusi and Gesualdo die. Monteverdi 
appointed as Maestro di cabjbpelaatStMarkss,Venice. 

Aristocratic revolt in France. Groningen University founded. Publication of 
Monteverdis Sixth Book of madrigals and of Adriano Banchierirs treatise， 
CuteUa lsicale. Monteverdirs Oo perhaps performed in Salzburg,the first 
opera to be given outside Italy. 

Cervantes writes Part II of Doxz Quixote. Schiitz summoned to the Dresden 
coOUrt of the Elector of Saxony. In Bologna, Banchieri founds the Accademia 
dei Floridi, where professional musicians can meet to hear and discuss each 
others compositions and performances. Publication of Giovanni Gabrielis 
Second book ofsymtzjpoziae sacrae (posthumously),and Frescobaldi>s Recexca7 
et CO1N1ZO11 and First Book of toccatas. 

Protestants are increasingly being persecuted in Bohemia. Deaths of Shake- 
Speare and Cervantes. Publication of collected works of Ben Jonson，one 
of the first such complete editions. Galileo attacked by the Inquisition for 
proposing apheliocentricuniverse; for the neXxt seven years he keeps his schol- 
arship private. Johann Hermann Schein is appointed Cantor at the Leipzig 
Thomasschule. 

War between Sweden and Poland. Louis XIII of France seizes control of 
government from his regent. In Heidelberg, Martin Opitz founds the Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft, a society dedicated to promoting German as a liter- 
ary language. Publication of a pioneering collection of instrumental sonatas， 
Biagio Marinis 4e 帮 Mkical. Baletde adeEioyaxtce deRetaxkd performed in 
Paris, with the first known use ofa band of 24 violins. 

The Defenestration of Prague: Bohemian Protestants meet in Prague to dis- 
cuUss grievances and throw imperial representatives out of a window. This 
Protestant revolt begins the Thirty Years War. In Florence, Giulio Caccini 
dies and Francesca Caccinis book of monodies，Wzsicpe is published. First 
edition of the third volume of Michael Praetoriuss SLCINCQ NSICUNI1 
which introduces Italian styles ofcomposition and performance to Lutheran 
Germany.Scheins Opela Mova treats Lutheran chorales in the style of 
Viadana'”s sacred concertos. 

Emperor Matthias dies and is succeeded by Ferdinand II, a diehard Catholic. 
In Bohemia, the Protestantrebels refuse to recognise Ferdinand as Matthias”s 
Successor asKing ofBohemia, fearing further persecution. Instead they elect 
a Protestant - Friedrich，Elector Palatine - as their leader. Economic cri- 
Sis across Europe (-1622): trade stagnates and acute inflation in Germany. 
The first black slaves arrive in Virginia. Johannes Kepler?s 五 Cj1t01NtCes MIN 
elucidates planetary motion in a Copernican universe. Monteverdirs Seventh 
Bookofmadrigals,titled Comzcexto,is published in Venice. Giovanni Francesco 
Anerio”s arrangement of Palestrina?s Missa Pabpae Maceili is issued in Rome， 
and he publishes his Teatro ZNON1co sbi7itale, containing Spiritual dialogues. 
Stefano Landi"s Za7poxte Ofeo perhaps given in Rome. In northern Europe， 
three landmarks of large-scale sacred music are published: Praetoriuss Pob- 
ANUQ CadCeatjiX Schiitzys Psa111eN _ Davids, and Sweelinck?s Ca1zO71ES S0C10e. 
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AttheBattleofWhite Mountain,Catholicarmies defeatFriedrich ofBohemia. 
Catholicism is imposed on Bohemia. The Pilgrim Fathers, Puritan dissenters 
Seeking freedom from the Church of England，set sail on the MayJiome7y 
from Plymouth and land in Massachusetts. Publication of Pratz71 Si7XtL0LB 
by Mogens Pederson, containing polyphonic settings of Danish psalms for 
Christian IV-. 

Philip IVcrownedKingofSpain.Huguenotrevoltin France(-1622).VWiththe 
ending of the truce between Spain and the United Provinces, war resumes 
in the Netherlands. Fighting continues in Germany，with imperial forces 
taking the Palatinate from Friedrich V (-1622).The HolyRoman Empire is in 
financial chaos as economies struggle to fond the war. Firsttitled newspaper， 
Coziwite,is ljaunched in London. Death of Sweelinck. Dario Castello transfers 
the freedom of vocal monody to instrumental sonatas in his virtuoso 90714 刀 
CO1CENtXtE 110 5 让 [ MOdE1110. 

Forcible re-catholicisation begins in Habsburg lands. Numerous peasant 
revolts across central Europe (-1627). Inigo Jones completes the Banqueting 
House, Whitehall. The Pope canonises key figures in awakening Counter- 
Reformation spirituality: Ignatius Loyola, Philip Neri，Francis Xavier and 
Teresa ofAvila. Salamone Rossirs polyphonic settings ofHebrew psalms pub- 
lished in Venice. 

Fighting continues in Germany，with the Palatinate transferred to Duke 
Maximilian ofBavaria. Salzburg Universityfounded. Maffeo Barberinielected 
PopeUrbanVIII. Firstfolio edition ofShakespearesplayspublished. William 
Byrdand MichaelPraetorius die.Schein publishes7syrazelis B7itlezacollection 
of sacred madrigals. Publication of Schiitz?s 五 zstozia de74xje7stepa2049. 
Richelieu becomes leading minister in France (-1642): he centralises govern- 
mentand curbs the rights of Protestants. An imperial army of mercenaries is 
raised by the military entrepreneur Albrecht of Wallenstein. Spanish forces 
besiege the Dutch town of Breda (-1625). Frans Hals paints 7He ZaXGH2NI 
Cuyvale7. Tarquinio Merula working in Poland. Monteverdirs Co7zb4tt71eNt 
友 Tapcredie Clozztda performed in Venice. Scheidts72pxatyaNOV Published 
in Hamburg. 

Danes invade northern Germany in defence of Protestantism. Charles 工 
ascends the English throne and marries Henrietta Maria, sister of the French 
king. War between England and Spain (-163o). The jurist Hugo Grotius 
Proposes in his De ?ze bell ac bacis that a moral "natural ljaw” should govern 
relations Within and between states. The first opera by a woman, Francesca 
Caccinis ZZ Lperazio1e 丰 RUOGieyo dalisoia dd4icza is given in Florence. 
Schiitzxs book ofspiritual madrigals, Cawzttiomzes sac7ae, is published. 
Christian IV of Denmark is defeated bythe CatholicLeagueatLutter, leaving 
northern Germany open to Catholic occupation. Anglo-French war (-1629). 
Huguenotsrevoltin western France. In Paris,publication ofJehan Titelouze”s 
organ Settings ofthe Magnificat. In Leipzig, Schein publishes a second book 
of Ojpelia jzov4x. 
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In a series of Catholic victories，the imperial forces subjugate northern 
Germany，including Holstein，Mecklenburg，Pomerania and Schleswig. 
Richelieu besieges La Rochelle, held by rebellious Huguenots (-1628). The 
death of Vincenzo II Gonzaga of Mantua opens a struggle for the Mantuan 
Succession. Keplers 7Qpzxiae 7Udolbpzjzae shows how to calculate the position 
ofthe planets. Schiitzxs music drama Dajje is performed for the Saxon couUTIt. 
Publication of Frescobaldirs Second Book of Toccatas. Florentines in Madrid 
Presentthefirstopera in Spanish,ZZsemwasztz NOWithatextbyLopedeVega 
and music mainly by Filippo Piccinini. 

Imperial forces seek to control the Baltic. La Rochelle falls after a year-long 
siege. In England, the House ofCommons complains to the king about arbi- 
trary taxes, martial law and the billeting oftroops. William Harvey describes 
the circulation of the blood in De Motux co1415. Schiitz travels to Venice where 
he meets Monteverdi. The first Italian opera in Poland, 4cis, is staged in 
Warsaw. 

England makes peace with France, Denmark makes peace with the emperor， 
and Sweden concludes a truce with Poland. In France too, the Huguenots 
acceptpeace atAlais. But in Germany, imperial power reaches its peak with a 
provocative Restitution Edict seizing former church lands from Protestants. 
InEngland,CharlesIdissolvesanobstreperousParliamentand resolvestorule 
personally. The Massachusetts Bay Company is founded. Carissimi becomes 
Lestro li cabbpela at the Collegio Germanico in Rome. Schiitz has his first 
book ofSy7zjppozixe sacrae published in Venice. Publication of Biagio Marini>s 
Op. 8 Sonatas. 

Protestant Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, alarmed by Catholic hegemony， 
invades Germany. John Winthrop sails from England to be Governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company in New England. Mantua is sacked by imperial 
troops who carry the plague. The plague then sweeps across northern Italy 
(-1631); one casualty is Alessandro Grandi. Rubens paints Peace CN4 TH7. 
Frescobaldi publishes his 47ze MUSiC4L. 

Germanyisriven bywar.Theimperial army sackstheLutheran cityofMagde- 
burg with a ferocity thatterrifies all ofProtestant Europe. Butatthe Battle of 
Breitenfeld,aProtestantallianceledbySweden defeatstheimperialarmy.VVar 
of Mantuan succession ends. First performance in Rome of Stefano Landi>s 
opera Spb4essio in 1631 Or 1632. 

More Swedish victories in Germany, but Gustavus Adolphus dies in battle at 
Liitzen. His heir is the six-year-old Christina. Publication of second book of 
Monteverdis Scpe727 MUWNSiCa0 .The only English set of concertato madrigals is 
published, the Madrgales witd 4yyes byWalter Porter (claimed to bea pupil of 
Monteverdi). 

Fighting continues in Germany. Schiitz, despairing of the decline of music 
at Dresden, is given leave to be 有 ojRabpelietster in Copenhagen (-1635). 
Pope Urban VIII condemns Galileoys views as heretical. William Laud made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. John Donne”s Poemis are published. ENZt 
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SULGiordat0withmusicby MichelangeloRossiis givenbytheBarberiniduring 
Carnival in Rome. 

Swedish defeat at Nordlingen marks recovery of Catholic cause in Ger- 
many. Utrecht University founded. Frescobaldi returns to Rome to serve the 
Barberini family. Spectacular masques given in England include Shirley”s 7Npe 
77zt1ibp orPeace (musicbyWilliam Lawes)and Milton?s ComtWs (Henry Lawes). 
Peace of Prague between Emperor Ferdinand II and Elector of Saxony. But 
the emperor is still at war with Sweden, and France declares war on Spain. 
Publication of Frescobaldirs organ Masses, 甩 o7z NtNSiCQL. 

Habsburg armies invade France. Harvard College founded. Marin Mersenne 
begins issuing 瓦 Z71io1N1e Je1Selle (-1637). Schiitz, ljamenting the decline of 
German choirs in the war, issues a book of few-voiced concertos to adapt to 
the dwindling resources, his first book of KUezzeIez 妈 cpe Co1cezte. 
Ferdinand III is declared emperor in succession to his father Ferdinand II. A 
Muscoviteexpedition to Siberia reachesthe Pacific.Riotsin Scotlandthreaten 
Charles Ps rule and lead eventually to war (-164o). RenE Descartes expounds 
his system of reasoning ('I think, therefore I am in Discoy1s de 1 ltjpode. 
A court theatre opens in Warsaw. The first public opera house in Venice， 
Teatro S. Cassiano,opens with 47zzdromedxbyBenedetto Ferrariand Francesco 
Manelli. 

Fightingcontinuesin Germany,with Frenchandimperialarmiesbattling over 
Alsace and Lorraine. Sweden continues its campaigns in Germany (-1648). 
Galileo?s Dialoqjpzdelezxovescietzeoutlinesatheoryofmechanics.Publication 
of Monteverdirs Eighth Book of madrigals, the Mad1AG4LIUE71ie71 et GO10S1， 
withadedication tothenewlyelectedEmperor Ferdinand III. Schiitzysopera- 
ballet on the Orpheus myth is given at Dresden. 

War breaks out between Scotland and England, forcing Charles I to recall 
Parliament. Monteverdirs47za1t1a is revived in Venice. Cavajlli>s firstopera,Ze 
1022e 丰 7T2 丰 e 性 Peleo,is given in Venice. 

Riots in Portugal lead to its ceding from Spain; the new Portuguese king is 
Joio IV,akeen patron ofmusic. Premiere of Monteverdis Tito7zo CPULSse 7 
力 atria in Venice. 

In England, the Grand Remonstrance as Parliament objects to Charles Ts 
remodelling of government. Opening of Teatro Novissimo，Venice，with 
Za Ji 如 bazz4 by Francesco Sacrati and Giulio Strozzi. Publication of 
Monteverdis huge collection of Venetian church music，9ema Mo7ale 2 
sbj11ittale. Chambonnieres starts fee-paying concerts in Paris. 

Civil War breaks out in England, provoked by royal heavy-handedness and 
religious disputes. Charles II and his supporters flee London and set Up 
coOUrt at Oxford, which becomes a centre of musical life. In France，Riche- 
lieu diesand Cardinal Mazarin becomes chiefminister. Mazarin is Italian,and 
his lavish patronage promotes Italian music and opera in Paris. Rembrandt 
paints 71pe Ngpt TYztp. Several Lutherans write ljamentations for war-torn 
Germany, including Johann Erasmus Kindermanmn>s cries for peace in WMS- 
CQliscpe Piede1s-Set 太 zer (Nuremberg). 
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Louis XIII of France dies and is succeeded by the five-year-old Louis XIV 
Under a regency. King Charles Ps armies prosper in the English Civil Var. 
In War-torn Germany, a peace conference assembles in Westphalia (-1648). 
Nonethelessfighting continues,with French victories overimperialarmies in 
AlsaceandLorraine. Danish-Swedish war(-1645).InNuremberg,ahistorical 
Concert is given of music ffom earliest times down to the present. Marco 
Scacchi publishes an attack on the psalms of Paul Siefert, starting a dispute 
thatrunsuntil 1649.7Z27tco7ota2zioz1e 必 PobbjpeaisstagedinVenice with music at 
least partlyby Monteverdi. Cavallis Kgizsto,toalibretto by Giovanni Faustini， 
is performed. Frescobaldi and Monteverdi die. 

In England, the Parliamentary armies prosper，defeating the Royalists at 
Marston Moor. With the rise of the Puritans, church music collapses and 
church organsare destroyed.Pope UrbanVIII dies; his successor, Innocent 和 ， 
haltsthelavish spendingon musicand opera. Descartes?s Pizczbpi4 加 pzlosobpiae 
coOntrasts the universe (inert matter Set in motion by its creator God) with 
the human soul (capable of thought and selfknowledge). An early German 
3219Ssbjiel is published, Georg Philipp Harsdorffers Seelewi7 with music by 
Sigmund Theophil Staden: it is a moral allegory similar to school religious 
dramas. Giovanni Rovetta succeeds Monteverdi at St Mark?”s, Venice. Publi- 
cation of Barbara Strozzis First Book of madrigals. 

Civil War continues in England, with Cromwelhbs victory at Naseby, the sur- 
render of Royalist Oxford and beheading ofArchbishop Laud.A musician to 
be a casualty is William Lawes in the Siege of Chester. A group of English 
Scientists (including Robert Boyle, John Wallis, Seth Ward and Christopher 
Wren) begins to meet regularly in London and Oxford; similar meetings of 
musical connoisseurs arise with the disruption of church and court music. 
Swedish offensives in Germany. Cardinal Mazarin?s Italophile regime in Paris 
Sponsorsa staging ofSacratisZa jztz 加 uazza,thefirstItalian opera to be given 
in France. 

First English Civil War ends with victory of Parliament. A Presbyterian 
church is established in England. Some musicians from the English court 
are exiled in France and in the Netherlands. In Liibeck, 4pexzi1NlNSiR concerts 
arebynowaregularfeature. French musicians in 锯 vouratStockholm courtof 
Queen Christina. Luigi Rossi arrives in Paris as part of Mazarins promotion 
of Italian culture. Giovanni Battista Lulli arrives in Paris as a servVant. Cavalli>s 
KEOixto staged in Paris. 

In Naples, the Masaniello uprising against the Spanish. Luigi Rossis Oxjeo is 
staged in Paris inaproduction controversial forits expense and extravagance. 
Publication of Schiitz?s second book of yabpoxziae sacrae in Dresden, with a 
preface introducing Germans to the latest Italian string techniques. 

The Peace of Westphalia ends Thirty Years War. Peace of Miinster between 
Dutch republicand Spain.A musical expression oftheyearning forstabilityis 
Schiitzs Ce1sticpe CAo71NS1C, With its selfconsciously ordered counterpoint. 
In England, however, the Second Civil War starts. In France, the Fronde 
erupts as a protestagainsttheabsolutist government; the huge costof Rossis 
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Ofeo is one of the precipitating factors. The revolt is directed against the 
Italian-born Cardinal Mazarin, and this xenophobia forces Italian musicians 
to flee Paris. Christian IV of Denmark dies and is succeeded by Friedrich III. 
Carissimizs Jejpte is performed in Rome about this time. 

Charles I is beheaded, and England is declared a republic. The beginning 
of several years of harvest failure across Europe (-1652). In Des 加 ussio1S de 
AP2npe Descartes providesa mechanical basis fortheemotions. Cavalli7s Ciaso7e 
performed in Venice. Froberger travels around Europe. 

Most of the occupying armies leave Germany. Further Uprisings in France 
(-1653)，Power struggle in Dutch republic. Publication of Kirchers 
compendium of musical knowledge，WMzs21I14 Ze1S005. Publication of 
Monteverdirs posthumous Messa et SO111I. 

After an abortive attempt by Charles II (son of Charles DT) to regain power， 
Cromwell is triumphant and the second Civil War ends in England. Thomas 
Hobbess Zeyviax 妈 la analyses the state as a human construct, created by rea- 
Sonand not divinely ordained. Schiitz complains repeatedly to the Elector of 
Saxonyaboutthe desperate poverty ofthe Dresden courtmusicians. Publica- 
tion of Monteverdirs posthumous Ninth Book ofmadrigals. In London, John 
Playford issues his firstmusic publications,4 WMzSiCQUL BazIzetand THe ENGILSN 
Da1zCtI Maste7 

Trading rivalries precipitate the First Anglo-Dutch War (-1654). In Eng- 
land, George Fox founds the Quakers, aradical religious movement rejecting 
Social hierarchies and the physical church. Lully enters royal service. Henri 
Du Monts CdNtica Sac are the firstbjetiks Motet to be printed in Paris. Anto- 
nio Cestis 凡 Cesaye 0NANte given in Venice. Cesti starts service at Innsbruck 
(1657). 

Cromwell installed as Lord Protector of England，Scotland and Ireland. 
Despite the Commonwealth>s ban on theatre, James Shirleys masque CUbi4 
td .Ded 太 is performed as a courtentertainment.The noble revolt collapses in 
France and peace resUumes With Mazarin returning from exile. Peasants rebel 
in Switzerland. 

Christina ofSweden abdicatesand converts to Catholicism (1655). She moves 
to Rome,，where her palace soon becomes a centre for musical patronage. 
Playford publishes 4 ByeeA Patrodxctioz 如 t 妇 e SoAMosicR, the first of many 
primers promotingamateur music-making in England. CestisZa Cleobatra (a 
rewWorking of 7 Cesaye Ntte) inaugurates the Komodienhaus, Innsbruck. 
Sweden invades Poland. Anglo-Spanish war (-166o). Johann Rosenmiiller 
arrested on charges ofpederastyand flees Leipzig.CavallisXerse and BE1zs711eN 
given in Venice. Publication of first book of Giovanni LegrenZzis sonatas. 
Christiaan Huygens invents the pendulum clock. Velizquez paints Zas 
Me11jas. The playwright and actor-manager William Davenant Stages 7Ne 
9iege of Riodes privately in London (the now-lost music is by a consortium 
of composers). Christina of Sweden appoints Carissimi as Mestyo dl cabjpelia 
del cozcet 丰 ca1le10. Cestis O7oztex, one of the most popular operas of the 
century, is given in Innsbruck. 
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Emperor Ferdinand III dies. Cestis Za Dom is given in Innsbruck. Johann 
Caspar Kerlls Z2Oxozpte inaugurates opera house at Munich court. 

Louis XIV tries to become Holy Roman Emperor but is defeated in the elec- 
tion by the Habsburg candidate，Leopold I. Oliver Cromwell dies and is 
Succeeded by his son Richard, who proves ineffectual and resigns in 1659. 
Calderon's ECzyelde4bpoioisthefirstknown za1zxeia (Spanish music theatre 
with mix ofspoken and sung dialogue). 

Harvests fail across Europe (-1661). Franceand Spain make peace atthe Pyre- 
nees. Robert Cambert and Pierre Perrin collaborate on early French music 
dramas, the Pasto7ale dssy and 47iajte; 47z4a1e is commissioned by Mazarin to 
celebrate the Franco-Spanish peace. In London，Czbid ad Dedtl is revived 
with music by Matthew Locke. In Bologna a long dispute begins over the 
Propriety ofcontrapuntal writing in a Mass by Maurizio Cazzati. 

Charles II is restored to the English and Scottish thrones. Musical life trans- 
forms, with the reopening of London”s theatres and the return of music to 
couUrtand church. Samuel Pepysstartsa diarythatcaptures much ofthe excite- 
mentoftheperiod.Tosealthe Peace ofthe Pyrenees,LouisXIV marries Maria 
TheresaofSpain.Cavalliissummoned to Paristo stage Ecolea1LNteinhonour 
of the wedding, but it is not ready in time and is replaced by Xexsei in Spain， 
the celebrations include Celos zt de! az7e Matal，a collaboration between 
Juan Hidalgo and Pedro Calderon that is the first extant Spanish opera. In 
Christmas Vespers at Dresden，Schiitz2s 机 zsto7ia der Gebat1 太 JeSU CH is 
performed. 

Mazarin diesandLouisXIVbeginshis personalruleofFrance. Heappointshis 
包 vourite, Lully, as SU7ztte4daNt de ZUNS1GUe de ja cpatbye.RobertBoyles 7TNe 
Scebtical CNSt discusses the nature of elements and describes his exper- 
iments fully so others can replicate them. The Duke”s Theatre opens at 
Lincoln”s Inn Fields, London, with a revival of THpe Siege ofRpoades. 

CharlesII marriesthe Portuguese princess Catherine ofBraganza. He grantsa 
charter to the Royal Society, dedicated to scientific discovery and discussion. 
The Church of England is restored; the new version of the Book of Common 
Prayer has rubrics permitting choral music. Cavalli ends his stay in Paris by 
performing Ecole ZN 刀 . 

The Turks declare war on the Holy Roman Empire; they advance intermit- 
tentlythroughtheBalkansuntil defeatedatVienna(1683). Christopher Wren 
designs his first building, the Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford. Publication of 
Legrenzis Third Book ofsonatas. Plague in Hamburg: among the musicians 
to die are Thomas Selle and Heinrich Scheidemann. 

French East India Company formed. Johann Heinrich Schmelzers 9o7zatxe 
ZU01U0Ldi201t COntains the firstpublished solo violin sonatas by a non-Italian 
in Germany. 

Second Anglo-Dutch war (-1667). Great Plague ofLondon. Danish royal law 
codifies absolutist monarchy. The sickly and childless Carlos II succeeds to 
Spanish throne. The Zzye do1gye by Guillaume Gabriel Nivers establishes 
the styles and textures of French classical organ music. 
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Great Fire of London destroys much of the City but finally eradicates the 
plague. In Bologna, the Accademia dei Floridi is refounded as the Accademia 
Filarmonica. An Italian troupe of singers led by Vincenzo Albrici arrives 
in England as part of an Unsuccessfu]l royal attempt to foster Italian opera. 
Leopold I marries Margarita of Spain; the union is celebrated in Vienna with 
CestPs Netbbt10Oe FlorjJesteggiatti. Firstperformances ofSchiitzys StMatthevw 
and StLuke Passions, Dresden. 

France invades the Spanish Netherlands. Russia and Poland end thirteen 
years of hostilities. In Dresden，the opera house opens. Publication of 
Milton?s Payadise Zos# Further celebrations of Leopold Ps marriage include 
the allegorical Coztesa delaxia e delPacyxa with music by Bertali and 
Schmelzer. Rosenmiillers sonatas are published in Venice. 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle between Spain and France. A secret treaty offers 
France certain Spanish territories in the Low Countries and Italy when the 
childless Carlos II dies. The two-year-long marriage celebrations in Vienna 
culminate in Cestis "festa teatrale” 凡 boto do70. Buxtehude made organist 
of the Marienkirche, Libeck. Cavalli made 7aestro di cabbjela at St Marles， 
Venice. In Paris，Benigne de Bacilly?s vocal treatise 尺 e1l01GUES CU1IENSES SU7 
Patade biel chatey describes expressive ornamentation. 

Publication of a satire on the Thirty Years Var, 91]12jlic15S111NS by Jakob von 
Grimmelshausen. Academie Royale de Musique founded in Paris to foster 
Opera in French. Death of Cesti. 

In the secret Treaty of Dover，Charles II promises France that he will 
break his alliance with Holland. The posthumous Pexzskes of Pascal are pub- 
lished. Spinoza?s 7yactatxs 如 eoloqico-boiiticxs expounds a rationalist theology. 
Lully and Moliere?s co1tldie-balet Ze box19eots Jetpomt1e，given in Paris. 
Publication of two books of Pieces de clavesszl by Jacques Champion de 
Chambonnieres. 

Emperor Leopold I promises neutrality 让 France attacks Holland. The first 
true French opera, Pomto1e by Pierre Perrin with music by Cambertb is given 
in Paris. The taqgeldie-baletbyLullyand Moliere, Psycpe, is given in Paris. The 
Dorset Garden theatre opens in London with a lavish stage ideal for musical 
exXtravaganZas. 

William of Orange elected Stadholder of the Netherlands. France invades 
the Netherlands (-1678); third Anglo-Dutch war (-1674). In England, the 
granting of limited religious freedom to Catholics leads to fears of popery- 
Isaac Newton describes the spectrum and refraction of light to the Royal 
Society. In London，John Banister begins to present concerts Where admis- 
Sion is charged. In Venice,Antonio SartoriosT2Ozeoand74deaideare given. 
The Academie Royale de Musique in Paris runs into financial troubles and 
is taken over by Lully, who thus gains a monopoly over opera production. 
Schiitz dies. The first ZarZzuela with surviving music, Zos celos pacel estyellas 
(Guevara-Hidalgo),is given in Madrid. 

English TestAct forbids Catholics and dissenters from holding public office. 
Publication of Johann Theilexs Matthew Passion in Libeck. Locke's Me/o- 
zhesia contains the first English instructions on figured bass. Lullys first 
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tagldie e1 NS19UE，CUdMNS 上 五 e11111O1e is given in Paris. Robert Cambert 
comes to London and tries unsuccessfully to launch a French-style Royal 
Academy of Musick for opera. Sartorio working in Hanover (-1675). 
Swedes invade Germany (-1675). Carissimi dies. Lullys 4Uceste is given in 
了 Paris. The Theatre Royal opens in Drury Lane, London. 

French military Victories and expansion cease for several years. Danish- 
Swedish war (-1679). The Royal Observatory in Greenwich is founded. 
Christopher Wren begins St Paulxs Cathedral (-17o9). In Germany, Philipp 
Speners Pia desideria calls for a personal Protestant piety. London perfor- 
Imance of Psycpe,ananglicised version ofLully?s tageldie-baletwith alibretto 
by Shadwelland musicbyLocke. Stradella"s oratorio 9. Ciova1N1 Battistz given 
in Rome. 

Pope InnocentXIinstalled. Cavalli dies. Publication ofWMxysicR2S MONENt by 
Thomas Mace, a treatise nostalgic for the old ways of music in England. 
William of Orange marries Princess Mary, the niece of Charles II of Eng- 
land. Pope InnocentXI bans public theatre and opera in Rome. Lully begins 
publishing the music ofhis operas. His 7Kszs causes scandal when his enemies 
interpretitas an allegory ofthe king and the royal mistresses. 

Peace of Nijimegen ends Franco-Dutch war; France also makes peace With 
Spain. In England, the Popish Plot, an alleged Catholic conspiracy. Publi- 
cation of the first part of John Bunyan?s PiO72S Pyogyess. Rene de la Salle 
explores Great Lakes of Canada. Stradella starts writing operas for Genoa. 
Hamburg opera house opens with Theiles 4da7jz UN4 Eyx, an opera based on 
the biblical story- 

Northern Europeanwars between Sweden,Denmarkand Brandenburg cease. 
In England，the Exclusion Crisis (-1681), an attempt to bar Charles IDs 
brother James from the succession on account of his Catholicism. The Whig 
and Tory parties emerge during the debates about the succession. Purcell 
appointed organist ofVestminster Abbey atage oftwenty. Johann Heinrich 
Schmelzer becomes Kapellmeister to the Habsburg courtin Vienna. Alessan- 
dro Scarlattis first opera, GU egUiVOcL NELSe11OiaNte, is given in Rome. 

France begins policy of territorial aggression (Reunions)，seizing French 
Rhine lands. York Buildings, with a public concert room, built in London. 
Purcell completes his string fantasias about this time. 

France takes Strasbourg. Lully made Secr&tazye du 701. Arcangelo Corelli>s 
op. 1 trio sonatas published in Rome. 

French court moves to Versailles. Louis XIV begins persecuting Huguenots 
in France. Stradella murdered in Genoa. Rosenmiiller returns to Germany 
and takes UP post at Wolfenbiittel court. Massive polychoral music being 
performed in Salzburg,including the 53-pPartAMissa SaispUIe115S125. Publication 
of Georg Muffats 47711ONiCO tbxto，Ssonatas that can also be performed as 
COnCcertos. 

A major Ottoman attack on the Habsburg lands culminates in the Siege of 
Vienna, which is relieved by a multinational Christian army. Leopold I and 
Carlos II of Spain join Dutch-Swedish alliance against France. John Blow>s 
Tezak 0U4 4do1pis is given at the London court about this time. Purcelbs 
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So1114tas of 7 Pa is published. First celebration of St Ceciliars Day in 
London, with Purcells ode TYelcome 如 CUL the Please5. 

In the Treaty of Regensburg，France agrees to cease aggression. Heinrich 
Biber made Kabelixeister at Salzburg. Giuseppe Torelli moves to Bologna. 
Alessandro Scarlattiappointed viceregal iiestro 尼 cabbjeHaandmusic director 
at the Teatro San Bartolomeo, Naples. 

Charles II of England dies, to be succeeded by his brother James II. James?s 
Catholicism arouses numerous protests and an Unsuccessful rebellion under 
theDukeof Monmouth.InLondon,Dryden?s4Lbzoz ad4Lbaztixsisperformed 
with musicbyLouis Grabu. In France,Louis XIV revokestheEdictofNantes 
thathad assured religious liberty for Huguenots; Huguenots flee to Holland 
and Berlin. Corellis Soxzate da ca1le1a, op. 2, is published in Rome. Rolezd by 
Lully is given in Versailles. 

Emperor Leopold,Spain, Sweden and several German Principalities form the 
League ofAugsburg to resist French aggression. LegrenZiappointed Miestyo 
dicabbpelaatStMark's,Venice.LouisXIV ordersthe publication of Henry Du 
Montes Cajds Motet as a document of the glories of the Versailles CHpabelle. 
Lullys masterpiece, 471ide, is given in Paris. Lully?s Cadjzxs et 五 e7111O1NE 
Performed in London. Georg Muffabs Modzxiatio oltica published. 

In the Battle of Mohics, the Turks are defeated by Charles of Lorraine. Pope 
Innocent XI secretly excommunicates Louis XIV in a dispute about cjlerical 
rights and revenues. James II lifts religious restrictions in England. Isaac 
Newton2s Pitczbia7M4theaticaexplains thelaws ofgravity. Elisabeth Jacquet 
de La Guerre”s Pieces de clavesszt published in Paris. Lully dies, ending his 
absolutist stranglehold on Parisian musical life. 

France begins war against the League of Augsburg (-1697), invading the 
Palatinate. Glorious Revolution in England: afterasonis born to James II,the 
threat of a Catholic succession leads Whig lords to invite William of Orange 
to invade England. James II flees to France. Agostino Steffani appointed to 
Hanover coUIt(-1696). Charpentier writes Sacred opera _David et Joz4athas for 
ajJesuit college in Paris. Andre Raison?s ZLzye do7gUe published in Paris. 
William and Mary receive English crown. England joins war against France 
(Nine Years War). Purcells Dido dzd 4eeas performed at a Chelsea girls” 
School. Ducal opera house opens in Hanover with Steftfani7s 瓦 e771C0O Zeo1e. 
Jean-Henri d?Angleberbes Pieces de ciavecim published with a table of orna- 
ments.Corellizsop.3 trio sonatas publishedin Rome.Publication ofGiovanni 
Battista Vitali>s 47 训 /icz jlsicali aset ofsonatas using contrapuntal techniques 
Prized by Bolognese academicians. 

The exiled James II invades Ireland but is defeated by William III in the 
Battle of the Boyne. Two treatises by John Locke are published: Pssay o7 
五 U1N0N LUjtdeystazdig analyses the role ofexperience and intuition in human 
knowledge; Treatises of Govemo1ext rejects monarchy by divine right. With 
the decline of court patronage, Purcell works increasingly in London the- 
atres, Writing music for plays such as Dryden's Dioclesia1. In Paris, Francois 
Couperin publishes his Pieces do7gUe with a printed title-page and the music 
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in manuscript. In Rome, the Accademia degli Arcadi is founded, fostering a 
pastoral fantasy-land for literary meetings. Brunswick opera house founded 
by Duke Anton Ulrich. 

John Dryden?s KU 47txr is given in London with music by Purcell. 
Glencoe Massacre. Witch Trials in Salem, Massachusetts. Purcellbs Te Fazjy 
Queei given in London. Marin Maraiss Pieces el trio published in Paris. 
LouisXIV suesfor peace with the Spanish Netherlands.Couperin made court 
organistatVersailles. Charpentiers Wedee staged in Paris. Opera house opens 
in Leipzig on initiative ofJohann Adam Strungk. 
FamineinmuchofEurope(-1697).InEngland,Queen Mary diesandisburied 
with funeral music by Purcell among others. William III now reigns alone. 
Bank of England set up to handle national debt. Purcell writes D major 72 
Dexi and 1xpizate. Halle University founded. Corellirs op. 4 chamber sonatas 
published in Rome. Alessandro Scarlattirs 7 Pizyo e Deetrio given in Naples. 
The first tagqedie e1 MigUe by a woman,， Elisabeth Jacquet de la Guerre”s 
CeEbpale ef Procis is staged in Paris but to little success. 

William III，leading an army in the Netherlands，retakes territory 位 om 
the French. Press censorship ends in England. Purcellbs 7He Tadia7t Quee7 
is performed in London, but later that year Purcell dies at the age of 36. 
Unlike any previous English composer, he is widely mourned and commem- 
orated in concerts, elegies and compositions. John Walsh starts publishing 
cheap engraved music in London. Johann Pachelbel becomes organist at 
Sebaldkirche, Nuremberg. Publication of Georg Muffaes Fio7z&GZ2711 力 7 
in Augsburg. 

Treaty of Turin between France and Savoy ends the wars in northern Italy. 
John Toland?s CHp7istiaztztb 10ot WOySterioxs argues that although the world was 
created by God it is now governed entirely by laws of science. Financial 
crisis leads to disbanding of orchestra and cabjjela at S. Petronio, Bologna 
(-17ol); TorellileavesBolognaforGermany.GiovanniBononcinis7itrioxz 帮 克 
CuNtia performed in Naples. Publication ofBuxtehude?s op. 2 trio sonatas in 
Hamburg. 

Treaty ofRyswick ends Nine Years Warand thefighting between France and 
League of Augsburgi it is celebrated with many odes in London. St Pauls 
Cathedral is consecrated. Estienne Roger starts publishing engraved music in 
Amsterdam. Andre Campra?s operaZEzx1obpe gaiaNte takes Parisian audiences 
by storm. Reinhard Keiser arrives as music director at the Hamburg opera. 
A second Spanish partition treaty seeks to maintain the balance of Euro- 
pean powers by determining the succession of the childless Carlos II. Peter 
the Great of Russia concludes visits to Prussia, Netherlands, England and 
Vienna, and begins reforms in his homeland. Publication of Georg Muffats 
Fiorzleqgixyi SecO1d201 with a preface detailing bowing and ornamentation in 
French orchestral playing. Torellirs Coxzce7 右 12NS1C0l op. 6, includes two of 
the first solo violin concertos. 

Treaty of Karlowitz ends wars with Ottoman Empire. Failure of attempt to 
establish a Scottish colonyatDarien (Central America). English navigatorand 
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buccaneer William Dampier explores coasts of Australia and New Guinea 
(-17o1). Russia replaces Byzantine calendar with Julian. Antonio Caldara 
appointed aestro dcabbpelaat Mantua. Publication of Pachelbels 五 exacpo7- 
ZL dboUo11. Henry Playford begins issuing music serials and a periodical， 
Zexcx1iUS MUNSICUS. AndrE Campras ZL CN10VAL de YN1Se - an exXotic masquUer- 
ade -is performed in Paris. 

Death ofCarlosIIrendersSpanish Habsburglineextinct;his designatedheiris 
LouisXIV?”sgrandson.Tensionbetween FranceandAustrialeadstotheVWarof 
Spanish Succession (17o1-13). Great Northern War begins, pitting Sweden 
against Russia, Denmark, Poland and Saxony (-1721), disrupting culture in 
cities such as Hamburg. Corellis op. 5g violin sonatas published in Rome. In 
London, a contest is announced for the best setting of William Congreve”s 
masque THpe 1ndge1eltofParisi thesurprise winner (17ol) is notthe favourite， 
Jophn Eccles, but an outsider, John Weldon. Publication of Johann Kuhnau?s 
DerMlNSiRaLscpe QUaCR-S4aLber (asatire ofa German musician who tries to hide 
his incompetence by Pretending to be Italian) and MsSicaliscpe To7Ste1a1I 
e11E17 BIO1scper 瑟 storiey (keyboard sonatas based on Old Testament Stories). 
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Formerlythe major trade centre ofnorthern Europe,Antwerp began 
to stagnate economically in the seventeenth century. Nonetheless its 
printers continued to be ofinternational importance. Music-printing 
hadbeenestablishedtherebyTielman Susatoin1543,andby1l6oothe 
firms ofPhalese and Plantin were producing many volumes ofsacred 
music, lute music and Italian madrigals. The city was also famed for 
its harpsichord makers, including the Ruckers and Couchet families. 
By the 169os,however, Antwerp had been eclipsed byAmsterdam as 
a centre for music-publishing. 

Underthe control ofa Papallegate, Bologna was alively musical cen- 
tre, with important churches, monasteries and convents. The first 
musical academy to be founded in the city was the Accademia dei 
Floridi (1615-233; assSociated with Adriano Banchieri), whose fleet- 
ing successors included the Accademia dei Filomusi and Accademia 
dei Filaschi.Longer-livedwastheAccademia Filarmonica,founded in 
1666.TheseacademieswWereforprofessional musicians,givingoppor- 
tunities to discuss theory,， hear new Pieces, and appraise perform- 
ers. The Accademia Filarmonica determined taste and codified style 
among Bolognese musicians. Although sometimes seen as a dusty， 
conservative institution, its members were at the forefront of the 
development of the sonata and co1cezto 9105S0. Given its geographi- 
cal position, Bologna also acted as a clearing-house for professional 
Singers and actors freelancing across Italy. 

Situated in the centre ofthe city,the basilica was an influential centre 
ofvocal and instrumental music. Its ample, ifattimes unmanageable， 
acousticsencouraged polychoral musicand theuseofseparate groups 
of performers. It was renowned for its instrumentalists and for the 
Orchestra that grewup in the second halfofthe century. Under Mau- 
Tizio Cazzati (Lesto, 1657-71) a distinctiVe Orchestral style arose 
using timbral contrasts that led to the co1ceto g105S0. Another local 
Speciality was mnusic for trumpet and strings, for a solo trumpet 
Sounded with clarity in the echoing building. In the 168os Giuseppe 
Torelli refined his concerto stylehere. During 1696-17ol the orches- 
tra was dissolved and its members took the Bolognese concerto style 
elsewhere. 
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UnderKing ChristianIV (eg.1588-1648),the courtwas cosmopoli- 
tan， with English and German musicians complementing native 
Danish talent. John Dowland worked here 1598-16o6, and Schiitz 
made Several visits in the 163os and 164os，writing Some of his 
KUeie getsticpe Co1celte 开 and SyMi 加 po1iae Sacae 开 for the couUrt. 
Christian IV was keen to emulate Italian music,sponsoringamadri- 
gal anthology (Giay7d1zzt 10oVi，16o5-6) and sending his best native 
musicianssuch as MogensPedersontostudywith GiovanniGabrieli 
in Venice. Atthe end ofthe century the court hosted ballets by vis- 
iting Frenchmen. 

Dresden was the seat of the Electors of Saxony. Michael Praetorius 
reformed the court Kajpelle in 1612-15. From 1617 Schiitz Was 
Kabjelietste: he won renown for his polychoral music and music 
dramas, and continued a local tradition of settings of the Passion 
andotherbiblical pistoxixe. From the 163os warbadlyaffected court 
musicand the morale ofthe musicians sanktoanadirin 1651.About 
thistimePrinceJohann GeorgIIbeganhiringItalian musicianssuch 
as Vincenzo Albrici and Giovanni Andrea Bontempi, who rapidly 
eclipsed the Germans. Italian operas Were staged and a new Opera- 
house opened in 1667. With the accession of Friedrich AugustIin 
1694, a glittering age for the arts began. In 1697 he converted to 
Catholicism, requiring the chapelto adopta Catholic repertoryand 
making the court even more hospitable to Italian musicians. 

The musicians at the Medici court pioneered opera and solo song. 
JacopoPerisettheoperaFzx7tdicefortheweddingofMariade"Medici 
to Henri IV in 16oo. Two years later Giulio Caccini published the 
firstbookofsolo songswith continuo,Ze7zWoVe7tNS1Cpe.Theseexper- 
iments were part of a trend across Italy but there Were particular 
reasons Why they came to fruition in Florence. Peri and Caccini 
were influenced by the discussions about the power of ancient 
Greek music held at the Camerata of Giovanni de” Bardi (suc- 
ceeded by Jacopo Corsi). Such Classical associations appealed to 
the Medici，who saw their court as a new Athens. Furthermore， 
Caccini associated his monody with sezzatta (graceful noncha- 
lance), an attribute desirable in any courtier and again attractive to 
the Medici. Later, in 1621-8 Florence was ruled by female regents 
who favoured Francesca Caccini, and a number of music-dramas 
enacted the lives of saints, virgin martyrs and Old Testament hero- 
ines Who were models for female rule. The court also had distin- 
guished mnusic in the 169os, when Grand Prince Ferdinando de” 
Medici was a lavish patron of opera composers, including Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti. 

Hamburg was an immensely rich trading centre，generally unaf- 
fected by the century”"s wars. Its rich church music was led by 
organists such as Johann Adam Reincken, Heinrich Scheidemann 
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and Matthias Weckmann, and cantors including Thomas Selle and 
Christoph Bernhard. 

In1678thefocusofHamburg"smusicallife movedto thenewopera- 
houseonthe Ginsemarkt.Thiswasapublictheatre on theVenetian 
model, but to placate anXious Protestant clergy many ofthe operas 
performed there were on Biblical or moralistic plots, such as the 
opening production of4damz UNt4 PEya, with music by Johann Theile. 
In 1695 Reinhard Keiser became music director, and in 17o3-6 
Handel served his operatic apprenticeship here. 

Musicflourished hereunder Archduke Ferdinand Karlin the 165os. 


archducal court Antonio Cesti was musical director 1652-7,， and a 天 OO41e1pQNS 
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opened in 1654. Operas staged here by Cesti included Za Ceobatya 
(1654),Z247gia (forthe official conversion ofChristina ofSweden to 
Catholicism, 1655) and Ooxztea (1656). Music lapsed in 1665 with 
the extinction of the Tyrolean royal house and the annexation of 
the province by Austria. 

Under Moritz of Hesse (eg. 1592-1627) the coUFt Was a centre of 
music. Moritz, nicknamed “The Learned”, had passions for music， 
drama, alchemy and philosophy; he was an amateur composer and 
COrresponded widely with musicians. He sponsored the Venetian 
apprenticeship of Heinrich Schiitz and hosted visits ffom Dowland 
and Hans Leo Hassler. His court had one of the first theatres in 
Germany, the Ottoneum (160o3-6). 

The musical chapel ofthe English monarchy thatmoved around the 
various royal palaces in London and environs. Although important 
during the reigns of James I and Charles I, it reached a peak of 
Prestige when refounded in 166o on the Restoration of Charles II. 
Nowitsmusicbecameasymboloftherevived churchand monarchy. 
Promising choristers from across the country were Pressed into 
Service at the chapel, leading to a_ concentration of young talent 
thatincluded John Blow, Pelham Humfrey and Henry Purcell. The 
Chapel Royal was the only place in England to use violins in service 
music: Charles encouraged the performance of large-scale anthems 
with accompaniment from members ofthe royalviolin band,on the 
model ofthe French g7azt47lotet With the accession of William and 
Mary in 1689, stringed instruments were generally excluded from 
the Chapel and its music declined. 

Under James Iand Charles I, the courtemployed aviolin band, and 
Staged extravagant masques. In 1642 the royal musicians dispersed 
at the start of the Civil War. On the Restoration in 166o, the vio- 
lin band was enlarged to 24 instrumentalists on the French model 
and had much music written for it by Matthew Locke. The court 
Imusicians regularly performed odes to honour the king. With the 
accession of William and Mary in 1689, court music declined and 
onlyahandful ofodes were newly composed. 
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London had several series of concerts and music-meetings that 
tapped the public market for music. John Banister began a coOncert 
Series in 1672 using musicians moonlighting 位 om their court jobs. 
Thefirstpurpose-built concerthall wasYork Buildings,where con- 
Certs began 5. 168o. Stationers” Hall also hosted concerts, notably 
(from 1683) an annual celebration of St Cecilia (the patron saint 
of music) for which a new ode was commissioned each year. By the 
170ooSs SUch concertsmadeLondonameccaforforeignvirtuososand 
composers SUch as Nicola Cosimi, Nicola Haym, Johann Christian 
Pepusch, and later, George Frideric Handel. 
OntheRestoration,tworivaltheatrecompanieswereformedunder 
the patronage ofKing Charles II and the Duke ofYork respectively. 
Most of their plays had incidental music and songs. In 1671 the 
Duke'xs Company moved into a well-equipped theatre at Dorset 
Garden, ideal for musical extravaganZas. Here it staged 7He 72ztjest 
(1674) and Psycpe (1675). In 1682 the two companies merged, and 
Subsequentmusic dramasat DorsetGardenincluded theunsuccess- 
fl 4/biozp id _ 4042 (1685) and a series of so-called semi-operas 
with music by Purcell: Diocjesiaz (169o), KizUI 47tpxr (1691) and THe 
Fazmy QUeel (1692). In 1695 a breakavway company began acting at 
Lincoln”s Inn Fields, where masques with music by Daniel Purcell 
and John Eccles were staged. 

The royal chapel was conservative,dominated byFlemish personnel 
and musical styles. Florentines tried to introduce opera in Spanish 
at the court in 1627. But Za Sema S11 41O1 Was UnSUccessful: there 
was already a rich indigenous tradition of music drama and the 
“Most Catholic" King Philip IV was unwilling to stoop to imported 
Opera. Instead, the court poet Pedro Caldergon de la Barca wrote 
numerous coOUrt Spectacles and religious dramas. He also invented 
the za12Zxela, a Short spoken pastoral interspersed with music. The 
music was usually written by Juan Hidalgo and drew on popular 
Vernacular Song. 

Mnusic flourished under Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga (eqg， 1587- 
1612). Monteverdi served here 1589-1612 (as Mestyo deUa MUNStCU 
灰 cue 人 om 16ol), as did Giovanni Giacomo Gastoldi (Naestyro 
lcabjpbpelia, 1588-16o9) and the virtuoso violinist Salamone Rossi. 
Pioneering theatrical entertainments included Monteverdis Oxzjeo 
(16o7) and the larger-scale dramas for the 16o8 wedding of Prince 
Francesco Gonzagaand Margherita ofSavoy: Monteverdi7s47i47110; 
Marco da Gagliano?s Dajre; and Guarinis playZ2adyobica performed 
with extravagant 17te71edi. Music declined with the War of the 
Mantuan Succession (1627-31), which culminated in the city being 
Sacked and struck by the plague; but the city and court gradually 
recovered their position . 

Since the rule of Cardinal Borromeo in the 156os，Milan was 
known as a bastion of the Catholic Reformation. The emphasis 
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on religious music increased in the seventeenth century, and Some 
of the city”s convents also became famous for their performances. 
Opera was slow to develop: at first touring productions appeared 
in the Teatrino della Commedia at the court of the Spanish rulers; 
only in the 167os did a tradition oflocal productions emerge. 
From 1598 the seat ofthe Este family (formerly at Ferrara). D?India 
worked here in the 16zos and composed his Eighth Book ofmadri- 
gals for the court. In the 168os, during the reign of Francesco II 
d"Este,numerous oratorios and operas were performed. In the city， 
the Accademia de" Dissonanti emulated the experiments With con- 
certos made in Rome and nearby Bologna. 

From the 156os the Electors of Bavaria won renown fortheir music 
under the direction of Orlande de Lassus. Subsequently music was 
badly affected by the Thirty Years War (1618-48). From the 165os， 
however, coUrt opera began to flourish in the newly opened Salva- 
tortheater,underthe direction ofJohann CasparKerllandAgostino 
Stefftaniamong others. Meanwhile the Jesuits often staged religious 
drama at the citys schools and churches. 

Operas were given at the Teatro San Bartolomeo from the early 
1650Ss. At first，pieces by Cavalli，Monteverdi and others Were 
imported from Venice. In 1684Alessandro Scarlatti became musical 
director and wrote about 4o operas for the theatre until his even- 
tual departure in 170o7. Opera Was also a 人 包 voured entertainment 
of the viceroys who ruled Naples on behalf of Spain, but the short 
rule ofeach viceroy inhibited the developmentofmusical traditions 
at COUFt. The city?s conservatoires Were important early examples 
ofthe institution, feeding the rapidly increasing demand for Virtu- 
0OSo Singers (particularly castratos) and instrumentajlists. Francesco 
了 Provenzale, as Miestyro (1663) of the Conservatorio di Santa Maria 
diLoreto,and then, ffom 1673,ofthe Conservatorio della Pieta dei 
Turchini, was particularly influential in these contexts. 

A state-sponsored, privately owned opera company in Paris. There 
weresimilaracademiesfordance,paintingandsculpture, all putting 
artists,， Writers and scholars at the service of the king. The opera 
privilege was originally held by Pierre Perrin. Lully took it over in 
1672 and thereafter performed a tageldie ez MUWS10Ue everyyear Until 
1687 in Paris and at court. On his death the Academie was taken 
Over by his son-in-law. The repertoire consisted mainly of revivals 
ofLullys works and nevw pieces in a similar style bya small circle of 
composers groomed by him. 

The royal musicians followed the monarch>s travels between the 
Louvre and country residences such as St Germain-en-Laye OF 
Fontainebleau; ffom 1682 the court was based at Versailles. The 
Musique Royale comprised the Ecurie (players of outdoor or cer- 
emonial instruments such as trumpets and oboes), the Chambre 
(playing a secular repertory for the king) and the Chapelle. The 
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包 voured courtentertainmentwas the galetde cox1,aspectacjle 
combining music, verse, dance and stage-design; the empha- 
Sis Was on dance, and the bullet rarely had a strong narra- 
tive. Under Louis XIV, music accompanied every ceremonial 
eventofthe royal day,andthenumber ofpale and divertisse- 
Iments increased. Lully rose to musical power and developed a 
distinctive French style (rich harmonies, eloquent ornamen- 
tation, genres SUch as the French overture and rondeau) that 
COntributed to senses of national identity. Lully suppressed 
rivals and other styles of composition, and discouraged musi- 
cians from studyingabroad.Even beforehis death,courtmusic 
had ossified into formulas favoured by the kingi in the 169os， 
musicians Who wanted court advancement had to maintain 
Lullian traditions.Nonetheless from the 167os the courtwasa 
Imusical magnet, attracting Germans,English and even Italians 
Who came to learn the “French taste'”. 
Oneoftheensemblesatthe French royalcourt.Thefirstrecord 
of24violins playingtogetherisatthe1617Baletde1adeEjvya1ce 
deRezaxtd, butonly later did the band become a formal entity. 
It was a five-part orchestra, with six violins on the top partb Si 这 
bass instruments,and three inner parts each with four players. 
Theyplayedatthekingxscommand in gallek decox7rand ofificial 
ceremonies. They became renowned for the quality of their 
ensemble. In London, the Francophile Charles II instigated a 
String ensemble of similar constitution . 

Mnusicflourished atthe churches and cathedral ofthis colonial 
city. At the cathedral (dedicated in 1649), Gaspar Fernindez 
and Juan GutiErrez de Padilla built up a large library of poly- 
phonic Masses and motets; both also wrote Viaxzcticos for festi- 
vals in the church year. 

Roman patrons and connoisseurs often held performances in 
privateresidencesthatcouldsometimesbetermed'academies”. 
These might be ad poc gatherings or more formal meetings 
with pretensions to learning. The music performed typically 
included cantatas and, later, Corellirs chamber sonatas. Queen 
Christina of Sweden held a regular academy from 1656. After 
her death this tooka more formal shapeas theAccademia degli 
Arcadi, a gathering of literary figures who assumed pastoral 
personasandwhoseideasinfluencedthe courseofItalian opera 
atthe turn ofthe century. 

Confraternities (religious societies of laymen) met in ora- 
tories for communal prayers and singing. Sometimes there 
were contemplative enactments of scripture. In 16oo, the ora- 
tory of the Chiesa Nuova savw the performance of Emilio de” 
Cavalierirsspiritual dramaRabb7eseNtatio1e 埃 4110 etdiCo10; 
Similar works (such as Agostino Agazzaris Extelio of 16o6) 
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Were performed in Roman seminaries and colleges. In the 
164os,the Barberini cardinals encouraged performancesatthe 
oratories of S. Girolamo della Carita, SS Crocefisso at S. Mar- 
cello, and again at the Chiesa Nuova. These were the venues 
for Carissimi?s oratorios such as Jejpte. In the 167os a fourth 
oratory became important, the Oratorio dei Fiorentini, where 
Stradella"s S4N CIOVCNNT Battst Was given in 1675. 

When Maffeo Barberini was elected Pope Urban VIII in 1623， 
his familyxs palaces “ai Giubbonarip and then "alle Quattro 
fontane” became renowned for their music and spectacle. In 
1631-2 the Barberini established a series ofopera productions 
WwWith Stefano Landis SNt4Lessio. This was the first of several 
Operas on the lives of saints, a subject that legitimised the use 
of the secular style of opera in Rome. Opera was staged regu- 
larlyatCarnivaluntilthelastgreatBarberiniproduction,Luigi 
Rossis7TLbalazzo zlC0Nt0t 如 (1642). 

The Cappella Pontificia (or Cappella Sistina) was one of the 
greatest choirs of the world, and being appointed here was 
the summit of a singers career. It sang Unaccompanied (save 
on a very few occasions) and for the most part avoided mod- 
ern stylesi instead it Upheld a late sixteenth-century ideal of 
Catholic church music，with a repertory fixed around the 
Palestrina style. 

The choir of St Peters, the Cappella Giulia，was the other 
major choir in Rome. The singers, like those in the Cappella 
Sistina, often took outside engagements in the city”s Private 
Palacesand confraternities. From 16o8 Frescobaldiwas organ- 
ist here. 

The Archbishops of Salzburg were keen patrons of music. In 
1614 Monteverdirs Ofeo was performed here, the first opera 
to be given outside Italy. In the 168os Biber was Kaje1lze15- 
te and Georg Mnufitat spent time at the court between his 
trips to Paris and Rome. The cathedral, consecrated in 1628， 
had four choir-lofts that provided excellent opportunities for 
polychoral music, such as the 53-Part Missa Salispb21Ie1151s and 
many other imposing pieces by Biber. 

Located at the centre of the city, the basilica was a symbol of 
Veniceand ofits doge. Its ceremonies contributed to theimage 
of the city-republic and impressed many foreign visitors. On 
grand occasions, music could be polychoral (sometimes,，but 
notalways,using the choir-lofts and balconies), mixing voices 
and instruments, although standard musical 包 re was more 
conservative. The city recruited musicians and composers of 
international stature for the basilica: its Maestzi di cabbpelia 
included Monteverdi(1613-43), Giovanni Rovetta (1644-68)， 
Cavalli(1668-76)and GiovanniLegrenzi(1685-9o).Musicians 
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holding lesser posts at the basilica included Grandi，Rigatti 
and Rosenmiiller, while many distinguished organists, singers 
and instrumentalists made their name there. Musicians at St 
Mark'soften freelanced forthecitysconfraternitiesand opera- 
houses. 

Opera at the Teatro San Cassiano began in 1637; here 
Benedetto Ferrari and Francesco Manelli inaugurated new 
modes of music-theatrical production，providing entertain- 
mentfor subscribers and theticket-buying public. In 1639 the 
Teatro S. Moise and Teatro SS Giovanni e Paolo opened, and 
two years later the Teatro Novissimo was completed specifi- 
cally for opera. In the 164os the business was dominated by 
Giovanni Faustini, whose annual collaborations with Cavalli 
established the forms and conventions ofopera for the rest of 
the century. Bythe 166os as many as Sixtheatres were running 
Simultaneously, often relying on foreign visitors for custom 
and building up a somewhat stereotyped repertory known to 
appeal to audiences. In 1674 the Teatro S. Moise reopened 
oftering much cheaper tickets and allowing a less elite audi- 
ence to attend. By this time, however, the important venues 
for opera Were S. Salvatore, S. Angelo (from 1677) and the 
high-class SS Giovanni Grisostomo (from 1678). 

Venice had four osbedalii for orphaned or destitute girls. Each 
Orphanagehad acabpbpelathatstaged oratorios and other musi- 
cal performances to reward and attract benefactors. By train- 
ing their girls for these ensembles, the osjedalii became early 
conservatoires. Music in the orphanages was led by top-rank 
composers including Legrenzi, Rigatti, Rosenmiiller, Rovertta 
and (from 17o3) Vivaldi. 

Ferdinand IIL, HolyRoman Emperorand King ofBohemia and 
Hungary, moved his court to Vienna in 1619. Under his rule， 
many ItalianswWorkedthere.The 恶 oabpele performed colossal 
polychoral pieces by Giovanni Priuli and Giovanni Valentini， 
both ofwhom probably knew Giovanni Gabrieli. In 1622 Fer- 
dinand married Eleonora Gonzagaand thusopenedalink with 
Monteverdi, formerly musician to the Gonzagas: Monteverdi 
dedicated his Eighth Book ofmadrigals to Ferdinand, and his 
Sema7Mo7aleesbi1italetoEleonora.Musicalso prosperedunder 
Leopold I (egy. 1652-1705)，wWho was a keen amateur com- 
poser. Schmelzer wrote music forequestrian ballets and dance 
Spectaculars. Operas Were Staged regularly with several com- 
missions 人 fom Cesti. The wedding of Leopold to Margarita of 
Spain was celebrated with three years of festivals culminating 
in the most lavish court opera of the century,， Cestis 7 加 oz0 
doro (1668). 
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The Polish royal court moved from Krakow to Warsaw at the Start of 
the seventeenth century. The royal chapel had many Italian musiciansi its 
directors included Giovanni Francesco Anerio and Marco Scacchi, while 
the organist Tarquinio Merula and the singer Francesco Rasialso worked 
therebriefly.Operabeganin 1628 With 4cis,followed byvarious daNt1N2tNe7 
NSiC directed by Scacchi. Musical life lapsed with the Swedish invasion 
of 1655g, but by the 169os it had recovered and Italian operas Were again 
being staged. 
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Italian composerand theorist. For most ofhis life he worked 
in Siena. His sacred musicincludes eight-voice motets as well 
as Small-scale settings. In Del so7141e SobyU 刀 045sS0 (16o7) he 
offered advice on continuo playing, not only to keyboardists 
realising a figured bass but also to the rich array of other 
instrumentalists who accompanied vocal music. 

German composer and poet. From 163o he was organist at 
the cathedral in Konigsberg. His eight books of47zez (1638- 
5o) are Strophic songs that can be performed by vocal ensem- 
ble or by a soloist with continuo. 

Organistand composerof Italianbirth. HeworkedforQueen 
Christina of Sweden in both Stockholm and Rome, for the 
Electors ofSaxony at Dresden,and for Charles II in London. 
His music has the same tunefulness as Carissimi?s; his sacred 
COncertos Were among the first in Germany to incorporate 
Strophic arias. 

Italian composerand organist. He spentmostof his career in 
Rome serving various cardinals. He upheld Palestrina?s 
legacy, arranging the Missa Pabpae Macelliforfourvoices,and 
also wrote madrigals and dialogues for the city?s oratories 
that established prototypes for the oratorio. 

Bolognese monk, theorist and polemicist. He studied with 
Giosefto Zarlino, the codifier of sixteenth-century coun- 
terpoint，and subsequently defended traditional counter- 
point, and attacked modern compositional and performance 
Practices，in disputes with Ercole Bottrigari and Claudio 
Monteverdi，His criticisms of contrapuntal licence in 
Monteverdi madrigals opened the debate that led to Mon- 
teverdis definition ofthe secojzda 罗 tic40. 

Italian monk，composer and writer.， He worked in 
Several monasteries in northern Italy, and in 1615 he helped 
foundtheAccademia deiFloridiin Bologna.Anaccomplished 
composer of sacred music and witty madrigal comedies, he 
also wrote Several treatises. These are practically orientated 
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and explain the latest compositional and performing tech- 
niques (e.g. CazteLa USiCale, rev. edn, 1614). 

Italian composer. He worked in Rome and had links with 
Austrian coUrts. He wrote sacred music for a wide range of 
SCcorings, from solo motets to Masses foras many as 48 voices. 
German singer，composer and theorist， He trained with 
Schiitz in Dresden and with Carissimi in Rome. He worked 
mainly at Dresden, with a spell in Hamburg 1663-74. His 
Tactatus co11bosi0115 CUOMENtatis divided music into three 
Styles depending on the relationship ofwordsand music. His 
understanding of secozda 思 atica dissonance-treatment as an 
embellishment of a 77l4 7tc0 consonant frame has been 
adopted by some musicologists. 

Austrianviolinistand composerofBohemian birth.Formuch 
of his career he worked for the Salzburg court and cathe- 
dral. His violin sonatas exude drama and brilliance，often 
using Sco7data tunings. In his Myste7y SoNatas，each asso- 
ciated with one of the fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary, vir- 
tuosity melds with religious mysticism. He also wrote large 
polychoral Masses for Salzburg cathedral, and three operas. 
English composerand teacher. Conscripted as a twelve-year- 
old into the Chapel Royal, he later held many posts at the 
English courtand the Chapel Royal. He was twice the organ- 
ist of Westminster Abbey, the first time resigning the post 
to make way for the young Purcell. His prolific church 
music includes symphony-anthems absorbing Continental 
包 shions,aswellasfullanthemsthatdevelop nativetraditions. 
Hewrotelittleforthetheatre,although his masque YezUs 0N4 
4do1pzs (5. 1683) is an all-sung drama like Purcellbs Dido 4N14 
4ee45. Inconsistent but highly original，his achievements 
WwWere Surpassed only by Purcellbs in Restoration London. 
Composerand theoristworkingatModena. He mostly wrote 
instrumental music, helping redefine the sonata as a piece 
with several distinctmovements. Hewasknown forhis coun- 
terpoint and for his compositional treatise，Mzsico 思 CO 
(1673). 

Italian castrato，composer，librettist and historian. He 
worked at Dresden, first as a singer and then as a theatre 
designer, where his operas included 7 Pazide (1662). In 1695 
he published his 古 zsto7ia MUsica (primarily a work on music 
theoryratherthan,as often claimed,thefirsthistoryofmusic 
in Italian). 

German school-teacherandtheorist. HisWfzxsiczabjoetica(16o06) 
isacomposition manualwritten ffomarhetorical standpoint. 
Itanalyses Lassus motets with terms taken from rhetoric, an 
approach revived by some twentieth-century musicologists. 
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Organistand composer of Danish origin. For most ofhis life 
he worked at the Marienkirche in Libeck, where his career 
exceeded the customary lowliness of the organist'xs profes- 
Sion. He ran the city?s COnCert Series (4bge11LNNS 大 ) and Wrote 
Imuch devotional music characterised by strophic arias and 
a melodic sweetness. His chamber sonatas and organ works 
are virtuosic and have a sense of dramatic fantasy as 坟 amid 
an improvisation; his multi-sectional 7aelxidid exemplify the 
north German organ writing that developed on the instru- 
mentsofSchnitger. HismanyachievementsinspiredJ.S.Bach 
to walk to Liibeck from central Germany in 17o5 in order to 
hear him perform. 

Italian singer and composer, daughter of Giulio Caccini. For 
Imost of her life she served the Medici family in Florence. 
She gained especial fame during the regency of 1621-8 (the 
regents included Grand Duchess Christine of Lorraine and 
Archduchess Maria Magdalena of Austria), briefly becoming 
the best-paid musician atthe courtand writing the music for 
entertainments representing Strong female rulers. One such 
Spectacle, Za Lperazio1e 下 RUIGieyo dalisola dd4ACz0 (1625)， 
is the first known opera by a woman. 

Italian singer,teacherand composer. Hetrainedin Romeand 
from the 156os served at the Medici court in Florence. His 
Ze JUOVe MUWNSiCpe (16o2) was the first publication of solo 
Songs with basso continuoi it notates vocal ornaments and 
includes an essay advocating SezzZ4at1a (graceful noncha- 
lance) in performance. His second book，Naove 7WNS1Cjpe e 
JUOVL MI0NIE1Q SciVe1le (1614)，also explored new nota- 
tionsandwidevocalranges.Caccinizsmonodywasinfluenced 
by Neapolitan-Roman traditions of unnotated song and by 
Florentine debates about ancient Greek music. Caccini Was 
proud, pushy, and in constant competition with Jacopo Peri. 
In 16oohe madearival setting ofOttavio Rinuccinis EU7tdice 
and rushed it into print before Peris appeared. 

Spanish priest and dramatist. The leading playwright at the 
Madrid court in mid century,， he wrote sacred dramas and 
coOUrt Spectacles for which Juan Hidalgo usually supplied 
music. He created the Zz0172ZUelia (music theatre with a mix- 
ture of songs and spoken dialogue); he also wrote the 
librettos for some of the first Spanish all-sung dramas， 
ZL jp1ibja10 02 1 17084 (1659) and Celos QU de2! 0112 MUta1 
(166o). 

French composer and organist. With the librettist Pierre 
Perrin，he created the first French operas，including the 
Pastorale ds (1659) and, after being granted the official 
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Privilege for opera，Pomoz1e (1671). When Lully seized the 
Privilege,Cambertmoved to London wherehe setupaRoyal 
Academy of Musick for opera. 

Portuguese priorand composer. His Masses modify the style 
of Palestrina with Iberian colourings in the form of expres- 
Sive harmonies. 

Italian composer and organist. He was aestyro 亚 cabjbela at 
the Collegio Germanico in Rome from 1629,wherehis many 
pupilsincludedAlbrici, Bernhard,CharpentierandKerll. His 
Oratorios Such as /Jebpjpte and 1zdicizzIt S4LoNON15 Use the dra- 
matic devices of operatic recitative (albeit at a slower pace 
for good effect in an ample acoustic) and aria; choruses also 
Participate in the action and comment on events. His many 
Secular cantatashavemelodiousarias,usuallyonthetheme of 
Unrequitedlove. Hismusicwas celebratedin Italyand further 
afield in northern Europe. 

Venetian composer，singer and organist. He was Monte- 
verdis colleague at St Mark's, Venice and gained the post 
of7aestro there in 1668. From 1639 he was also active in the 
city"soperahousesasacomposerandimpresario.Inthe164os 
his collaboration with impresario and librettist Giovanni 
Faustini produced operas such as Ki 如 (1643); other dramas 
to enter the repertory Were Ci0so1e (1649), Xejse (1655) and 
E1isMeN0 (1655). Most ofhis operas are tragicomedies, draw- 
ing inspiration from the pastoral and the co711Edi0 de2A01te， 
as well as the trend for dramas based on quasi-historical sub- 
jects. They established conventions easily recognisable by 
audiences, such as the ljament over a descending chromatic 
bass, or the love-duet; his arias are smooth, lyrical and often 
in triple time. He was later summoned to Paris where he 
Staged Xe1se (166o) and PEycole daNt (1662) to celebrate the 
wedding ofLouis XIV and Maria Theresa of Spain. Although 
inlateryearshe was overtaken byyoungercomposers,he died 
wealthy and famed. 

Italian composer. He was Mi4estro 帮 cabbjela at San Petronio， 
Bologna,untildismissedin 1671afteralong-runningpolemic 
Surrounding his music. Of his immense published output， 
his instrumental pieces were most influential. His op. 18 
Sonatas (1656) promoted a four-movement plan， while his 
1665 Sonatas explored the Bolognese scoring for trumpet 
and strings. 

Italian friar and composer. In 1643 he became organist at 
Volterra Cathedral and was soon also working in Venetian 
Opera-houses. Hisfameasan operacomposerled to commiss- 
ions from the courts of Innsbruck (Z2479i0， 1655; O7oNtea， 
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1656) and Vienna (1 bo7o do7o, 1668; the most lavish court 
Opera of the century). He was the most celebrated Italian 
musician ofhis day,and wasenviouslymockedforcombining 
the secular world of opera with the office of a friar. 

French harpsichordist and composer. He taught and played 
in noble and royal circles in Paris, starting in 1641 a series of 
fee-paying concerts. He was later sidelined as the court 
becameintoxicatedbyLullyxsmnusic. Hisrefined dance-suites 
inaugurated the French classical tradition of harpsichord 
composition and playing, which prized delicate touch and 
Sensitive Ornamentation. 

King of England (166o-85). During the Commonwealth he 
Was exiled to France, where he gained ataste for dancing and 
violin music. Upon his Restoration he re-established English 
court music on the French model, including a band of “four- 
and-twentyfiddlers”. His enthusiasm for dance-rhythms and 
incisive violin textures encouraged the rise of such genres 
as the symphony-anthem. In 1666-7 he imported an Italian 
troupe of singers led by Albrici in the unsuccessful hope of 
introducing operainto Londoni in 1683 hetried in vain to get 
Lully to write an opera celebrating the restored monarchy. 
French composer. He studied with Carissimi in Rome, and 
worked in several Parisian churches and noble households， 
notably for the devout Mademoiselle de Guise. His sacred 
music includes dramatic motets, bold canticles such as the 72 
De and extravagantly ornamented 727ebyae settings. His 
Works forthe stageinclude incidental music, pastorals, dizve7- 
tsSe111ENL， Sacred Operas and the tagedie e1 MMS19UE，UMedee 
(1693). He upheld the French tradition of careful text decla- 
mation, but also introduced imaginative orchestration and 
pungentharmonies, perhaps inspired by his Italian training. 
Patron. She succeeded her father, Gustavus Adolphus, at the 
age of six and was crowned in 165o. In 1654 she converted 
to Catholicism, abdicated the throne, and moved to exile in 
Rome. Her conversion was a coup for Catholicleaders across 
Europe.InRomeshecompensatedforherlostpoliticalpower 
with lavish patronage of the arts. Her private theatre staged 
operas;i her library attracted scholars such asKircher; and she 
gave patronageto Carissimi, Corelliand Alessandro Scarlatti. 
Italian violinistand composer. From a wealthy family, he led 
agentrified life in Rome working for Cardinals Pamphiliand 
Ottoboni. He was renowned forhis virtuosityasasoloistand 
also for the high standards of his orchestral performances， 
in which he insisted, like Lully, on unanimity of bovwing. 
Unusually, his reputation as a composer depended not on 
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operabutonasmallpublished outputofstring music: church 
Sonatas (Opp. 1, 3; 1681, 1689), chamber sonatas (OpP. 2， 4 
1685,1694),solo sonatas(op.5;17oo)and co1cey 丰 g105SL(op.6; 
1714). His music has elegance, economy and tonal clarity; he 
popularised such harmonic formulas as sequences, walking 
basses and the circle of fifths. Through his teaching and the 
wide dissemination ofhis works, he was the mostinfluential 
musician in Europe at the start of the eighteenth century. 
French keyboardist. He was probably taught by Chambon- 
nieres, whom he succeeded as royal harpsichordist in 1662. 
His Pieces de ciayvecm (1689) contain dances，fugues and 
arrangements ofLully"sovertures,allexquisitelynotatedand 
with a table explaining French ornaments. 

Italian singerand composer. He was from anoble family and 
ServedtheDukeofSavoyinTurin(1611-23)andthentheEste 
coOUItin Modena. His five books ofMzywsicpe (16o9-23)include 
monodies, dance-songs, airs over popular basses, and strik- 
ingly dramatic ljaments. His eight books of madrigals con- 
solidate the work of Marenzio, Gesualdo and Monteverdi， 
culminating in a madrigal cycle based on Guarinis 7 jastor 
_Jido (1624). 

English lutenist and composer. Although perhaps the best 
lutenist of his day, he did not get a postat the English court 
until 1612,instead travellingto Germanyand Italyin the mid 
199osandworkingatCopenhagen(1598-16o6). His strophic 
ayres can be performed byasoloistwith lute oras polyphony. 
Somearelively dances,butothers shareastylised melancholy 
with his setofinstrumental pavans,Zacp7zj1t0e, OrSeQVENLTEQ1ES 
(16o4). His music was disseminated widely in Germany. 
English poetand playwright. He wrote forthe London stage 
and the monarchy, being Poet Laureate 1668-89. He wrote 
the libretto for the patriotic 4Ljio7 CUd 4LbaNts (1685; music 
by Louis Grabu) and worked with Purcell on K74I 47t1zx7 
(1691). In the prefaces to these dramas he discussed the role 
of music in English plays. 

French composer. From 1663 he worked at the royal chapel， 
eventually as Mi 功 e de MUS1gUe de 7ejze. His sacred music 
includes jetizs Motetk,， sometimes With dialogues and echo 
effects; and also JI7itis Motet for the large vocal and instru- 
mental forces in the royal chapel. In 1686 twenty of these 
JI101N6s MO0teg were published on Louis XIV?s command. 
Spanish organist and composer. He worked at Spanish 
cathedrals and then the Madrid court. His many motets 
Show a traditional Spanish gravity; his VzAazcizcos (vernacu- 
lar devotional works) are vividly theatrical; and his za7zZUelis 
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mingle French courtly pomp, Italian arias and native Spanish 
dances. 

Italian organistand composer. He trained with the Ferrarese 
organist LUzzasco Luzzaschi and in 16o8 became organist 
at St Peters，Rome. He later worked in Mantua and Flo- 
rence, but in 1634 he returned to Rome to serve the Bar- 
berini family. Some ofhis instrumental collections are highly 
COntrapuntal (Rece7ca1i et CQNZ011 1615; 丈 o71 MUNSUC0L 1635) 
but his toccatas (1615, 1627) are improvisatory and invoke 
the expressive freedom of contemporary madrigals; he also 
WwWrote variations on popular dances. He taught Froberger， 
and his music was very influential, with copies being made 
by composers as diverse as John Blow and Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

German keyboardistand composer. He was perhaps the first 
international keyboard virtuoso，studying in Rome with 
Frescobaldqi and then working in Vienna and travelling 
through France, Germany, the Low Countries and England. 
His music is cosmopolitan, enriching the Frescobaldian toc- 
cata with Germanic fugal sections, and Synthesising German 
and French traditions to produce some of the earliest key- 
board suites. He also wrote highly personal laments and pro- 
grammatic pieces. 

Italian composer and organist, nephew of Andrea Gabrieli 
(c. 1532/3-1585). He was associated with Lassus in Munich 
and then Worked in Venice,，chiefly at St Mark'?s. His two 
books of Sacrae syMtbpoziae (1597, 1615) contain polychoral 
pieces distinguished by their striking harmonic successions， 
enveloping sonorities and climactic tuttis. The second book 
Specifies obbligato instruments and includes sections for 
Solo voices with continuo, producing varied structures held 
together by formal planning and refrains. His music was 
highly influential both south and north of the Alps and he 
taught many northerners, notably Heinrich Schiitz. 

Italian church musician. He worked at St Mark"s,Venice 
(1617-27) and then at Bergamo. He pioneered solo motets 
(including attractive Song of Solomon settings) and sacred 
Concertos Using violins in a trio texture. 

Spanish harpist and composer. He worked at the Madrid 
courtfrom 163o. Hemainlywrotechambersongsandtheatre 
Imusic, especially z417Zxelas and mythological dramas created 
with Calderon. He drew on Iberian secular song rather than 
Using recitative OF Italianate affective devices. His Celos ZU1N 
de/azye7Mata1 (166o) is the earliestextantall-sung opera from 
Spain. 
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English church musician.A precocious chorister, hetravelled 
to France and Italy in the mid 166os. Back in London pe 
received rapid royal preferment. He pioneered the English 
Symphony-anthem, drawing on French string writing and 
Italian Vocal styles. 

Italian nun and composer. Ofnoble birth,she spentheradult 
life in a convent in Novara. About 2oo of her pieces SUrvive， 
and with seventeen Printed collections she was one of the 
most published Italian composers of the second half of the 
Century. 

French keyboardist and composer. As a girl she sang and 
Played the harpsichord at the royal court. Upon marriage 
She gave lessons and concerts in Paris. Her music includes 
the Pieces de clavessz (1687) and the first French opera by a 
woman, CEpale ef Proc1is (1694). 

He assembled the largest music library in Europe, acquiring 
titles from most major music publishers. This music was not 
merely for the bookshelf but was also performed so that he 
couldhearandjudgeit. His preference was for Palestrinaand 
the stle aztico, which he defended in a treatise. 

German organistand composer. He worked at the courts of 
Brussels(1647-56),Munich (1656-73)andVienna(1673-93). 
He wrote toccatas in the tradition ofFrescobaldi, and several 
operasi in 1686 he published his set of organ versets,，Mod- 
WUiatio olica along with a thematic catalogue of his other 
keyboard works. 

Jesuitand polymath ofGerman birth.Afterhis education and 
early travels he settled in Rome. He founded the science of 
magnetism,and wrotenumeroustreatises thatembracedand 
Organised knowledge in Christian Ways. His MysxIOIiQ 001e7- 
5s4ls (165o) is an encyclopaedia ofspeculative musical theory， 
arguing that music is a numerical science whose ratios illu- 
minate the cosmos and Gods harmonies. 

Italian singerand composer.Heworkedfor 人 amiliesofsucces- 
Sive popes, in particular the Barberini. His Za Mozte dOzeo 
was Written for an Unknown occasion around 1619; for Car- 
nival 1632 he made a setting of Sawzt>4/essio for the Barberini 
Private theatre. 

English composer. He worked in London theatres and at the 
cOUIFtof Charles I. His collection of string consort music, 7Ne 
有 RoyaNCoxzce 凡 includes serious pavansand fantasiasalongside 
light-hearted triple-time dances;i he also wrote Solo songs. 
He was killed in the Siege of Chester while fighting for the 
king. His brother, Henry (1596-1662), was a prolific song- 
Writer. 
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Italian composerand organist. Heworkedin Bergamo(1645- 
56)，Ferrara (1656-65) and Venice (from 167o). He wrote 
operas and oratorios for Venice, but was best known for his 
churchand chambersonatas,which exploreavarietyofmulti- 
Imovement designs. 

Austrian archduke and (from 1658) Holy Roman Emperor. 
An enthusiastic patron, he made Vienna a centre for opera. 
His own works include music dramas and German-language 
comedies. 

English organist and composer. He spent part of the Civil 
War in the Low Countries. On the Restoration he became 
composer to the Private Music, which played in the king?s 
apartments. He wrote much consort music, often intricately 
contrapuntal with dense harmonies. His Catholicism barred 
him from church posts, but he wrote for the theatre，col- 
laborating on the masque Czbid 0zd De 好 (1659) and the 
Semi-opera Psycpe (1675). 

King ofFrance (1643-1715); his personal rule began in 1661. 
He was an absolutist king whose political power was 
matched by the magnificence and energy of his court. He 
Presided overwritersandthinkerssuch as Descartes,Moliere， 
了 Pascal and Racine; he created numerous :cadEjt1es to SUPer- 
vise intellectual and cultural life. He was a keen dancer, and 
mostcourtentertainments revolvedaround gallet. His musi- 
cians,notablyLullyand Henry Du Mont, created several gen- 
res and idioms that defined the nation musically: the French 
Overture, the tageEdie e1 Mi1gUe， the J1UNd 0te 坟 and the 
orchestra combining the traditional violin band and an oboe 
band. His courtanditscultureimpressedthewholeofEurope 
andwerewidelyemulated,inspiring LeopoldIofAustriaand 
Charles II of England to similarly lavish patronage. 
Musician, dancer and composer of Italian birth. From lowly 
origins as a Florentine millers son, he rose to become the 
Imost powerful figure in French music. Initially a coOUt 
dancer, he attracted the 包 vour of the young Louis XIV and 
in 1661 became 9WU171tte1dQNt de UNUNS1GUN2e 02 14 cue 民 
101. In the 166os he worked with Moliere on a series of 
CO1NlEd1ES-gUUe 上 (e.g.， Ze 01IE01 Je1zto11e， 167o) and on 
the tragedy Psycpe (1671). In 1672 he gained control of the 
Academie Royale de Musique, with a sole patent to perform 
Opera, and thereafter staged a tageldie el WSI0UE each year， 
for example Cadjtts et e711ioN1e (1673), 4Uceste (1674) and 
47Mltde (1686). His orchestra was renowned as the best and 
most disciplined in Europe. He died of gangrene from a leg 
wound selfinflicted when beating time with astick. Hehada 
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Stranglehold over court musicand suppressed rival talents or 
compositional styles. He did more than anyone to establish 
the musical practices of Louis XIV>s reign. 

Italian instrumentalist. He held posts in Italy and also trav- 
elled to _ Germany， His instrumental music (published 
between 1617 and 1655) gradually introduced idiomatic 
String techniques and defined a trio-sonata texture. His op.8 
Sonatas (1629) present an encyclopaedic collection ofinstru- 
mental genres. 

Italian composer. He worked for cardinals in Rome. His 
mnusic includes an opera (Za cateza dd4doze, 1626), Latin dia- 
logues for the oratories，and madrigals (1638) that look 
back to polyphonic traditions and the expressive intensity of 
Gesualdo. His brother Virgilio (1597-1646) Was MLestro of 
the Cappella Giulia and also worked forthe Barberini family， 
writing operas, Oratorios and motets. 

French friar,scientistand correspondent. Hemadeimportant 
contributions to physics and astronomy but also acted as a 
Scientific clearing-house, exchanging and sending out ideas 
for testing. He examined the acoustics and compositional 
practice of music, making an encyclopaedic compendium of 
musical knowledge in his 瑟 a711oON1e 1217SeLe (1636-7). 
Italian instrumentalist. Heheld church postsatCremonaand 
Bergamo butalso servedin Poland (<. 162z4). His fourbooks of 
ensemble canzonas(1615,5.1631-3,1637,1651)increasingly 
explore idiomatic violin writing. 

French playwright and actor. During the 166os he collabo- 
rated with Lully on co71lldies-palletk for royal festivals, includ- 
ing Ze Ma1iQge Jojcl (1664)，Z247MoU1 MEdectjt (1665) and Ze 
poU1Ie01SIeNtUoN1e (1670).After writing the tragedy Psycp& 
(1671) he fell out with Lully and thereafter worked with 
Charpentier. 

Italian composer. Heworkedatthe Mantuan courtfrom 159o 
or1l591untilhis dismissal in 1612. In 1613,hewasappointed 
Me&stbr0 必 cabbeHaatStMarks,Venice,butcontinued to free- 
lance for Italian courts, and late in his life wrote for the new 
public opera-houses in Venice. His entire ouUtput coOmprises 
Vocal music and encompasses sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
Century stylesi it is both sensitive to the words and skilfully 
Structured. His early books ofmadrigals consolidate Renais- 
Sancetechniquesbuthis Fourth(16o3),Fifth(16o5)and Sixth 
(1614) Books take contrapuntallicences to express the textb a 
Procedure thathe justified as asecoxzda 思 atica when attacked 
by Artusi. His Seventh (1619) and Eighth Books (1638) rede- 
fine the madrigal as a Vocal cojcerto, juxtaposing passages in 
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Opposed styles and showing a strong sense of tonal centres. 
By contrast,his 9cpe7ziz7tUstCaliarelightsongsthatinfluenced 
later styles of arias. His sacred music includes the Missa . . . 
4C Yesjere (161o) with its mix of the old and new, and the 
Vast9ema71o7aleesbijittale (164o-41) compiling his Venetian 
church works. He was also a pioneer ofmusic drama, Writing 
operas for the Mantuan couUrt (Ofeo, 16o7; 47ia1t110， 16o08) 
and Venetian Opera-houses (77ito7o Disse 10 zatria, 164oj; 
工 202CO7010210112 收 Pobjea, 1643). 

German composer of Scottish extraction born in Savoy. He 
studied with Lully, and in 1682 he met Corelli in Rome. He 
worked in Salzburg and from 169o in Passau. His music is an 
earlyexampleoflesyolt-7exlis,combiningFrenchand Italian 
Styles;the prefacestohispublicationsintroduced Germansto 
the compositionaland performing styles ofCorelliand Lully. 
His 4771oNiCO tbUto (1682) combines Lullian dances with 
Corellian sonatas that can be played as concertos. His two 
books of Fioxzleqid (1695, 1698) are suites emulating Lully?s 
orchestral writing for the theatre. 

English amateur musician and writer. After a short legal 
career in London, in 169o he retired to Norfolk. Here he 
began copious “scribbling” on music and other topics. His 
writings document the changes in English musical life since 
the 165gos; he also ventured into acoustics and musical cogni- 
tion with his THpeo7y oFsozx71id5. 

German organist. He worked in Erfurt and Stuttgart, and 
from 1695 was organist at St Sebaldus, Nuremberg. Nowa- 
days best known for his three-part canon Over a bass, he was 
acentral figure in the south German organ school. He made 
Imany chorale settings, and his 瓦 Exacpo7iz11t 0boU215 (1699) 
contains Sets of variations that may have influenced J. S. 
Bachys Coldpexgy Triatioxzls. His sacred vocal music is also well 
crafted. 

English civil servant, A keen amateur musician，he played 
Severalinstrumentsandthroughhis dutieshad accessto couIt 
musicians. His diary (166o-69) isaunique record ofmusic at 
homeand in the lively culture of Restoration London. 
Florentine singer and composer. He worked at the Medici 
cOUFt from 1588 and also had close ties to the Gonzagas of 
Mantua. In the 159os he was a member of Jacopo Corsins 
circle seeking to recapture the power thatthe ancient Greeks 
had experienced in music. He wrote the music for Ottavio 
Rinuccinixs Dajzre (1598) and then for Rinuccinis Ex7idice 
(16oo), the first extant opera. In Ex1tidice he pioneered a sung 
Speech where the solo voice declaims over a static bass. Later 
he published songs and arias in Ze ya7ie MUSiCpe (16o9). 
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English publisher. In 1651hebeganissuing musicin London， 
developing the market for domestic music during the Com- 
monwealth ban on church and theatre music. His books 
included psalters, didactic manuals (4 Byeeje Ptrodxctiox 如 
te SR OF MsicR, 1654), collections of dance tunes (BIN5H 
Da1cW Maste], 1651), and catches to sing in taverns (CAtC 
THat Catp Ca1, 1652). By the 167os he was also publishing 
continuo songsand tunes from the newly reopened theatres. 
The business was continued by his son Henry (1657-17o9) 
but declined in the 包 ce of competition from publishers of 
engraved music such as John VWalsh. 

German organist. He studied with Sweelinck and in 16o3 
became organist at the Petrikirche，Hamburg. His chorale 
fantasias require a large instrument and an impressive 
technique. 

German composerand theorist. From 1595 he worked atthe 
Wolfenbiittel court but also spent periods at Kassel and 
Dresden. His immense printed output of over a thousand 
pieces is largely based on Lutheran hymns，whether in 
motets,， co1zCe] 话 OF the vast polychoral textures of PopAy7N- 
Ni0 CULUCeatyiX (1619). His three-volume treatise SANtAING 
NSICUI (1614-18) describes a wide range of musical instru- 
ments, and italso introduced Germans to Italian techniques 
of polychoral scoring and continuo playing. 

The greatestEnglish composerofthe century. Hewastrained 
in the Chapel Royal and held posts there, at the court and 
at VWestminster Abbey. From 169o, with the decline ofcourt 
patronageand ofopportunities for church music, he worked 
mainly in London”s theatres. He wrote in all genres, from 
bawdy tavern catches to devotional meditations. His instru- 
mental music includes erudite consort fantasias and the Ital- 
ianate Sonatas of 1683. His vocal music is remarkable for its 
rhythmic energy, respectof English declamation, and ability 
to highlight Key words; his odes and many of his anthems 
establish a patriotic style in their choruses. His stage Works 
include the fully sung Dido azd 4exzeas (1689) and the semi- 
Operas Dioclesial (169o)，K2UI 47tjx7 (1691) and 7He Faz1y 
Quee (1692). He was one of the few composers of the cen- 
tury Whose reputation continued after his death and whose 
music continued to be widely performed. 

French dramatist. Hefirstworked with Lullyasacontributor 
to Psycpe (1671); he then became Lully”s regular librettist， 
Working on numerous tagqedies el MstgUe including 4Uces 刀 
(1674)，7S15s (1677)，Pyose 力 11e (168o) and 47ttzde (1686). He 
favoured topics from mythology or the legends of chivalry， 
in contrast to the farces of Moliere. 
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Italian church musician. He worked in Venice at St Mark's 
and various osbjedalii (orphanages-cum-conservatoires). He 
published many small-scale motets in the 164os, as well as 
grand festal settings in his 1641 Messa e S00111. 

The mostaccomplished German composer ofhis generation. 
He studied in Leipzig butin 1655 Was arrested on charges of 
pederasty and fled to Venice, where he worked at St Markes 
and the Ospedale della Pieta. In the 168os he returned to 
Germany. His music is outstandingly creative, fusing Italian 
Styleswith the contrapuntal expertiseofthe Schiitztradition. 
He set many psalms and canticles in Venice, and published 
major collections ofsonatas in 1667 and 1682. 

Patron and librettist. In the 162os and 163os his poetry was 
SetbyRoman composers such as Landiand LuigiRossi. Dur- 
ing1644-53hewasapapalnuncio in Madrid wherehestirred 
Spanish interest in opera. 

Italian composer and keyboard player. He trained in Naples 
and then worked in Rome, gradually moving into French 
circles by working for San Luigi dei Francesi in Rome and 
the Barberini family. Later on he made several trips to Paris， 
Where the extravagant staging of his Ofeo (1647) excited 
both admiration and controversy. He is also important for 
his numerous chamber cantatas. 

Italian church musician. He worked at St Mark's, Venice， 
Where he succeeded Monteverdi as 11aestro in 1644. He pub- 
lished ceremonial Massesandfourbooksofpleasing continuo 
Imotets. 

Italian composer active in Germany. In the 160os he wrote 
operasforVenice. From 1666 he wasKapellmeisterto Johann 
Friedrich of Brunswick-Liineburg, travelling to Venice each 
WwWinter to write operas and recruit musicians for the court. 
In 1676 he took a post at St Mark's, Venice. His operas are 
on heroic themes and are memorable for their ljaments and 
trumpet arias; they include Ciwlio Cesaye 2 Egitto (1676). 
Composerand theoristof Italian birth. He worked in Poland 
1621-49 and wrote in all genres ofvocal music. In the 164os 
he began a long polemic by criticising Paul Siefert for not 
respecting the distinction between Sixteenth-century and 
modern styles. 

Italian composer. He trained in Rome and moved to Naples 
in 1683，where he revitalised opera at the Teatro S. Bar- 
tolomeo. In 17o3 he returned to Rome, but despite gener- 
ouUs patronage was frustrated by the restrictions on opera 
there. He later worked in Venice and again in Naples. His 
Operas - including CH egzzyoct elSeMtp201N 妈 (1679), ZU Stat 
(169o)，Za cadU 好 de Deceuii (1697)，71970112 (1715) and 
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CTiselda (1721) - are important examples of the formalism 
and expressive range of the genre as it moved towards the 
HighBaroque. Hewrotehundreds ofcantatas foraristocratic 
entertainments, usually on the theme ofunrequited love. 
German organist， He studied with Sweelinck and then 
became organist at the Catharinenkirche，Hamburg. His 
Organ chorales were renowned for their melodic sweetness; 
he often treated the cantus firmus as an embellished solo 
above an accompaniment. 

German organistand composer. He wasa pupil ofSweelinck 
and helped transmit the styles ofthe English virginalists and 
Dutch organists to Germany. He worked in Halle, both for 
the city council and for the local court. His 7ZO2xLCtL7G NOVA 
(1624) is the mostimposing German keyboard publication of 
thecentury.Itincludesvariations on secularand sacred tunes， 
and invokes styles ranging from the contrapuntal fantasia to 
the martial co7zcttxto geje1e. He also published many sacred 
COnCcertos and consort dances. 

German composer and poet. From 1616 he held the presti- 
gious post of Cantor at the Thomasschule in Leipzig. He 
Wrote consort dances, pieces for local Lutheran services,and 
Pastoral madrigals for local burghers. He was a German pio- 
neer of the sacred madrigal (syaelis Bez，1623) and the 
Vocal concerto (Ojpela 11ov4, 1618, 1626). Although he never 
visited Italy, his music is some ofthe most Italianate ofall his 
German contemporaries. 

Austrian violinistand composer. He worked at the Viennese 
coOUrt and became Kabjpeletister in 1679. His instrumental 
outputincludes balletsand musicfortheallegorical pageants 
包 voured by Leopold I. His ensemble sonatas represent the 
South German tradition of rich contrapuntal writing; he also 
published the first solo violin sonatas in Germany (1664). 
German organ builder. He worked in Stade and from 1682 in 
Hamburg.The mostimportant organ builder ofthe century， 
he and his associates produced over 17o instruments. These 
were mainly in north German and Baltic cities,buthis organs 
Were also exported to England, Portugal, Russia and Brazil. 
Schnitger organs have several self-sufificient divisions, each 
Speaking from a different part ofthe case. Their choruses are 
well blended and powerful. Such instruments inspired the 
music of the north German organ School as exemplified by 
Buxtehude. 

German composer and teacher. He studied with Giovanni 
Gabrieli in Italy and from 1615 served at the Dresden couUrt. 
He also spent spells in Copenhagen and Wolfenbiittel, and 
made another trip to Italy in 1628 where he encountered 
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Monteverdi. Virtually none of his secular or dramatic music 
SUIVives. His sacred music is distinguished by its skilled 
counterpoint and attention to the meaning of words. The 
early music is Italianate, including the Psajxze Davids (1619) 
WhichusesGabrielian polychoraltechniques,abookofsacred 
madrigals,and several volumes ofsacred concertos. After the 
Thirty Years War his music became increasingly austere: he 
advocated old-fashioned counterpoint in Cezs 刀 cpe CAo7NS1C 
(1648) and wrote three archaic unaccompanied Passions in 
the 166os. Despite such conservatism, he exerted a Strong 
influence on subsequent German music through his pupils 
and publications. 

Composer，churchman and diplomat of Italian birth. He 
Worked at the Munich court of the Elector of Bavaria 1667- 
88 and then transferred to the service of Duke ErnstAugust 
of Hanover, firstas a musician and then in the late 169os asa 
diplomat.In 17o3 heabandoned musicforpolitical and eccle- 
Siastical work. His chamber duets are mini-cantatas looking 
forward to the style of Handel; his operas are in the French 
manner. 

Italian composer. Of noble birth，he had a turbulent life 
colouredbyshadyloveaffairs,oneofwhich led tohis murder. 
He initially worked in Romei in 1677 he left for Venice but 
Settled in Genoa in 1678. Unusually for the period, he wrote 
in almost every genre, including numerous notable chamber 
cantatas,Operas (e.g.,ZX&Jjo7zadelPamtozbate1110,1678)and ora- 
torios (9. Ciova1NT Battista,1675).Theexploits ofhis life fasci- 
nated the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,and were the 
Subjectofoperas byLouis Niedermeyer(1837) and Friedrich 
Von Flotow (1844). 

Cremonese violin maker. His instruments have such tonal 
excellence and beautiful design that they are now thought 
to be among the best in the world. His sons Francesco and 
Omobono were also important makers. 

Italian singer and composer. She was the adopted and prob- 
ably illegitimate daughter of the noble poet Giulio Strozzi. 
She studied with Cavalli and subsequently sang her cantatas 
before Venetian connoisseurs and at a Special academy run 
by her 包 ther. With eight published collections, she was the 
most-published Italian cantata composer of the century. 
Dutch organist, teacher and composer. He was organist at 
the Oude Kerk, Amsterdam (158o-1621), where the Calvin- 
ists forbade liturgical music but the city council sponsored 
organ recitals. His keyboard music draws on the Italian fan- 
tasia and toccata, and also on the variation Sets of English 
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virginalists， His vocal works include chansons，a psalter 
(16o4-21) and the overtly Catholic Cuwttiozes Sac70e (1619)， 
which displays his mastery oflarge-scale polyphony. He was 
aninfluential teacher, particularly ofnorth German organists 
Such as Scheidt and Scheidemann. 

Italian composer. He spent his early life in Verona and then 
movedtoBologna;whentheorchestratherewas disbanded in 
1696,heservedatAnsbach, BerlinandVienna. HisBolognese 
works include trio-sonatas,suites and concertos. His concer- 
tos (op.6,1689; op. 8,17o9)experimentwith ritornello form 
and violin solos. He also wrote pieces in the Bolognese tradi- 
tion for solo trumpet and strings. 

Italian instrumentalist. He worked in Modena and later at 
Parma. His output includes sonatas and dance movements， 
notable for their triadic themes and bold exploration of dis- 
tant keys. 

Italian composer and monk. He worked at Padua, Cremona 
andBologna. His Cezto cozce7 丰 ecclesiastici(16o2)helped pop- 
ularisethe few-voiced motetwith continuo.Thebookhasthe 
firstinstructionson continuo playingiitwaswidelyreprinted 
and highly influential in Italy and Germany. Two further 
books followed in 16o7 and 16oo9. 

Italian composer. He had links with the academies in both 
Bologna and Modena. His output helped establish the trio- 
Sonata as a genre. His 47 家 jicz Ustica1i (1689) is a textbook dis- 
playing techniques ofinstrumental counterpoint; itincludes 
Such curiosities as a passacaglia that modulates through the 
circle offifths from B flat to B. 

German violinist. He travelled to Florence and later worked 
in Dresden and Mainz. His Scpeyzi da Violito solo (1676) and 
oztxis cpelicxs(1688) are characterised byvirtuoso multiple 
Stopping and use ofhigh positions, often to imitate animals， 
birds, or other musical instruments. 
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commonplace books 44, 45, 381 
Compagnia dei Musici, Rome 296 
composition 41, 42, 56, 65 
CO1Certat 如 77, 294, 295,296,298, 300, 303， 
314, 320, 48o, 492，493 
CO1CENtNO 513 
COncerto 55, 184, 308, 332, 481， 
513-15 
CO1Ce1t 看 do111e 15, 31, 55, 76, 205 
CO1CE1tO ECCUeSiaStic0 294,， 295, 308 
Concerto Palatino, Bologna 514 
COncerts, public 6o-61, 82, 446, 449 
CO1Cttat 如 JE1NE12 165, 360o, 494 
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confessionalism 324, 348 
Conservatorio dei Poveri di Gest Cristo 75 
COnsonance 138, 148 
Cooke, Henry 75 
Coppini, Aquilino 19o, 336 
Coprario, John 22o 
Corbetb William 524, 525 
Corbetta, Francesco 431 
Corelli, Arcangelo 28, 36, 63, 64, 116, 179， 
188, 271, 479, 48o, 496, 499, 500, 504， 
507, 508, 520, 523 
COnCcertos 187, 513, 515 
consecutive fifths 5o4 
SoOnatas 116, 479, 48o-81, 499, 50o, 5o4， 
508, 516, 521-2, 523 
Cornaro 人 包 mily 127 
Corneille, Pierre 4o6 
COrnetts 178 
CO10 293，302 
Corradini, Nicolo 487 
Corsi, Jacopo 205, 206, 209 
Coryat, Thomas 316 
Cosimo II de Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany 215, 400 
Cosimo III de Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany 245 
Cossoni, Carlo Donato 366 
Costantini, Fabio 335 
Council of Trent 14, 36,287, 296, 297 
coUnterpoint rules of 162 
Couperin 人 family 433 
Couperin, Francois 69, 74, 187, 467, 516 
Couperin, Louis 434, 459, 472 
Prssacauile 471 
Payvaze 469 
70N1Oeal Le MT17 de BCOCer 474 
COUTante 186, 468, 469-7o, 5o1 
coOUrt musicand musicians 5g, 56, 57-8, 59， 
6o, 61, 61-2,78-81, 200 
COUTE Opera and theatre 197, 241 
Cozzolani, Chiara Margarita 77, 317 
Cranmer, Thomas 288 
Crecquillon, Thomas 483 
Crescenzi, Cardinal Pier Paolo, Bishop of 
Orvieto 335 
Crescimbeni, Giovanni Maria 271, 272 
ZUpelezza delayolgarzboesia 270,272 
Crivelli, Archangelo 296 
Croatia 337 
devotional songs 344 
Croce, Benedetto 12 
Croci, Antonio 5o8 
Cromwell, Oliver 313 
Criiger, Johann 351 
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da-capo aria 129, 266, 274 
Dahlhaus, Carl 28 
Dalla Casa, Girolamo 485 
Dalla Porta, Francesco 31o, 325 
Dal Pane, Domenico 422 
DAmbleville, Charles 3o6 
D?Anglebert Jean-Henri 434, 459, 474 
Pieces de clayeczz 470 
dance music 194, 468, 5o8 
dance-Ssuite 
German 47o 
standard order in 47o 
dancing 56, 200, 204, 241, 392 
Danckerts, Ghiselin 11 
Dandrieu, Jean-Francois 516 
Danto, Arthur C. 41 
Darwinian evolution 39 
Dedekind, Constantin 388 
De Sanctis, Francesco 12 
Degli Antoni, Giovanni Battista 44o 
Degli Antoni, Pietro 497 
Deloney, Thomas 383 
Della Valle, Pietro 62, 98, 364, 445, 46o 
Dentice, Scipione 332, 336 
Dering, Richard 313, 356 
Descartes, ReneE 16, 4o, 41, 44, 47, 48, 59， 
115, 118, 126, 136, 143，144, 145，148， 
194, 324 
Desportes, Philippe 347 
Desprez, Josquin 6, 9, 89, 94 
Dewald, Jonathan 389 
dialogues 359-61, 363 
Diderot Denis 132 
D?India, Sigismondo 412, 418 
“Dove potro mai gir tanto lontano” 
407 
dissemination ofmusic 67-73 
Doctrine ofthe Affections 117, 166 
Dolfin, Pietro 416 
domestic music 15, 58, 66, 325,， 320, 328， 
335, 337, 350, 378, 447 
harpsichord 59 
Sacred 326, 355, 356, 357 
singing 959, 38o 
Donati, ITgnazio 299, 309, 310, 317, 328， 
358 
Doni, Giovanni Battista 20, 62, 144, 184， 
190, 191 
Dowland family 434 
Dowland, John 17, 182, 412, 464， 
474 
“Flow, my tears” 412 
Zacp1iI0e 119, 469, 474 
Draghi, Antonio 368 


Draghi, Giovanni Battista 28o 
Drake, Stillman 137 
drama 125-30, 201-2 
Sacred 58 
in Spain 252, 279 
Drebbel, Cornelius 141 
drinking songs 83, 403 
Dryden, John 126, 28o 
THe Fazmy Queel 28o 
THe Tadia QUeel 28o 
KZ dt 28o 
Du Bellay, Joachim 387 
Du Caurroy, Eustache 299, 306 
及 egWUIENM 293 
Du Monb Henry 313,， 319,，348, 349 
CD20 ME5SES 211 UQ11-CONE 287 
Diiben, Andreas 74 
Dufay, Guillaume 6, 9 
Dukexs Company 6o 
Diirer, Albrecht 122 
Cez2Ze e 1GUte 466, 5o7 
Duron, Diego 353 
Durosoir Georgie 4o2, 418 


East India Company 97 
Edict ofNantes 37o 
education 358, 387-92 

Jesuit 1oo 

Thetorical 44 
Effrem, Muzio 82 
Eleonora Gonzaga, Empress 368, 472 
Elias, Thomas 34 
Elizabeth TI, Queen of England 3oo, 449 
Ellis, William 6o, 15o 
elocxtio 188-9, 388, 4o7 
eloquence 388 
emblematic poets 121 
emblems 119-22, 182, 328, 382 
emotion 117-22, 165, 328 
England 279, 279-8o, 313, 355-6 

Civil War 6o, 15o, 300 
Enlightenment 4, 12, 16, 149 
epic 251 
epigram 389 
Erauw, Willem 46 
Erdmuthe Sophia, Princess of Saxony 278 
Erlebach, Philipp Heinrich 411 
ErnstAugust Duke of Hanover 278 
espionage 79 
Este 包 mily 

dukes of Modena 496 

Estense coOUrt 496 

See ulso Alfonso II qd?Este; Francesco II 
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Etherege, George 

THe Ma ofWMode 28o 
Euclid 

EeeEN 胡 and Sectio CaO 135 
evangelisation 283 
Evelyn, John 151, 246, 247, 319, 383, 387 
Eyck, Jacob van 432, 452 


Falconieri, Andrea 4o4, 495 
包 lsettists 225 
Jalobordo1le 192,289,297 
但 ntasia, fantasy 44o, 453, 455, 469, 526 
Farina, Carlo 517, 518, 526 
Farnese family see Odoardo Farnese; 
Ranuccio IFarnese 
Farrant Daniel 142 
Fasolo, Giovanni Battista 438 
Fattorini, Gabriele 3o8 
Faustini, Giovanni 259 
Febiarmonici 244 
Fede, Innocenzo 307 
Ferdinand II, Holy Roman Emperor 294， 
305-6, 335 
FEerdinand III, Holy Roman Emperor 306， 
319, 435，475 
Ferdinando Ide" Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany 202 
Ferdinando II de Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany 218 
Ferdinando Gonzaga, Cardinal-DuUke of 
Mantua 448 
Fernandes, Gaspar 94 
Fernindez, Francisco 1o03 
Fernindez Hidalgo, Gutierre 299 
Ferrabosco, Alfonso (ID) 79, 220, 221 
Ferrari, Antonio 
SO CON1ta1do dFESt366 
Ferrari, Benedetto 250o,251, 278 
Ferrotti, Angelo 4o5 
festal Masses 301 
figured bass 2o, 66, 188 
Finger, Gottfried 18 
Finland 344 
Fischer, Johann Kaspar Ferdinand 46o 
Fischlin, Daniel 414 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book 436 
Fleury, Francois-Nicolas 349 
Flor Christian 351 
Florence 5, 202, 206, 241, 243,244 
Fludd, Robert 143, 146 
FLUIDOANtter397 
Foggio, Francesco 298, 303, 314 
folia 185, 4o4 
folk music 1o3, 395, 4o5 
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traditions 398 
Follino, Federico 217, 218 
Fontana, Giovanni Battista 49o-1, 494 
Fontenelle, Bernard le Bovier de 154, 528 
form 32,5o, 185, 266, 274, 479 
Strophic variation 4o8-17 
Forme, Nicolas 3o6 
Foucault, Michel 46 
Fouquet, Nicolas 23o 
France 66, 279, 299, 313，347-9, 458 
ballet and opera 229 
COUIE214 
influence 279 
Franceschini, Petronio 514 
Francesco II d"Este, Duke of Modena 243， 
496 
Francesco Gonzaga, Prince (later Duke) of 
Mantua 21o, 216,243 
Franck, Melchior 4o2 
Frandsen, Mary 312 
Frankfurt Book Fair 17 
Franzini, Federico 422 
Freschi, Domenico 245 
Frescobaldi, Girolamo 31, 5o, 63, 68, 71， 
184, 427, 433，434, 435， 440, 445，446， 
447，448,455, 457, 458, 461, 463，464， 


472，485-7, 487,493，495 
Lia dettiz Tu Prescobalda 472 


Cejto bU1tite Sobya b05S0C0GLiQ 471 
ioi71NS1CaL 438, 451, 46o, 466 
P1zi0 Lo di cabjiccl 463 
“Se Paura spira" 4o5 
Froberger, Johann Jacob 31, 63, 433, 434， 
435，436, 441, 454,458, 463, 469, 470， 


475 
Fronde 227 


Frugoni, Francesco Fulvio 27o 
名 gue,jxga 32, 456, 458, 495 


Gable, Frederick 3o4 
Gabrieli, Giovanni 18, 69, 293, 295, 303， 
305，312, 481, 485, 487, 494,， 514,517 
“In ecclesiis” 314 
Gabrielli, Domenico 497 
Gabussi, Giulio Cesare 3o08 
Gaffurius, Franchinus 139 
Gagliano, Marco da 2o09,213, 217, 219 
Galin, CristObal 354 
Galilei, Galileo 13, 16, 112, 118, 136, 143， 
145, 226 
“Two New Sciences 137-40 
Galilei, Vincenzo 22, 123, 134, 139, 16o， 


164-5, 190 
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Dialogo dela UNSICE ONEiCa et Gela NOd27TN1G 
112-13 
Galli, Domenico 5lo 
galliard 469, 519 
Gallo, Luigi 448 
Gallot family 434 
Gallot, Jacques 449 
gamut 172 
Gasparini, Francesco 272 
Gastoldi, Giovanni Giacomo 7, 17, 341 
Gaultier, Denis 115, 474 
Gaultier, Ennemond 474 
Genevan Psalter 446 
genre 161-4, 395, 452 
difficulties in classifying 452-5 
mtusical, in relation to class 334 
Gentileschi, Artemisia 
Jadi 太 SG olojem1es 119 
Gerhardt, Paul 35o-53, 369, 37o 
German College 250o,283, 309, 311 
Germany 29, 63, 64, 66, 69, 278-9, 301， 
334, 472 
cities 82 
COUTrtS 79 
dishonourable state ofmusicians 83 
reactions to Organ music 444 
Gesius, Bartholomaeus 338 
Giacobbi, Girolamo 19o 
Giamberti, Giuseppe 309, 346 
Gibbon, Richard 4o1 
Gibbons, Orlando 3oo, 313, 433, 456, 46o， 
469 
gigue 186, 468, 5o1 
Giovannelli, Ruggiero 296, 335 
Giustiniani, Lorenzo 251 
Giustiniani, Vincenzo 421 
Goa 92-3,98-1o4 
Godard, Robert 483 
Godeau, Bishop Antoine 347 
Goehr, Lydia 28, 38, 46, 5o 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 399 
Goldoni, Carlo 272 
Gombert, Nicolas 161, 298 
Gongoray Argote, Luis de 387 
Gonnet Valkrien 306 
Gonzaga family 15, 8o, 82, 218 
See do Eleonora Gonzagai; Ferdinando 
Gonzagai Francesco Gonzagai 
Vincenzo Gonzaga 
Gostling, John 32o 
Grabu, Louis 28o 
Gadxaje ediceo287 
Grancini, Michel>Angelo 318, 325, 487 
II1UNL ECWJE7 391 


JI1UN MOtet 57, 295，319 

grand tour 67 

Grandi, Alessandro 3o9, 311, 328 
Messa CO1CEerta 妈 316 

Grandi, Ottavio Maria 517 

Grandis, Vincenzo de 296 

Grassi, Bartolomeo 486 

Graziani, Bonifazio 298, 309, 312, 356 

Gregori, Bartolomeo 5o03 

Grillo, Angelo 328, 331, 357 

Grillo, Giovanni Battista 487 

Grimmelshausen, Jakob von 
Dj1icisST1NS 78 

Grofbauens Theophil 444 

Grossi, Andrea 5o5, 521 

Grossi, Carlo 245 

Grossi, Giovanni Francesco See Siface 

ground bass 127, 182, 185, 472 

Guami, Gioseffo 483 

Guarini, Battista 1o, 95, 200, 209, 216， 

412 

了 ipbastorjido 12,13, 162,224,254, 411 

Guatemala 94, 355 

Guedron, Pierre 4o2, 418 

Guerrero, Francisco 89, 94, 306 

Guidiccioni, Laura Lucchesini de 2o5 

Guido ofArezzo 172 

Guidoni, Obizzo 5o2 

guitar 89, 98, 103, 38o, 381, 396, 399, 429， 

431 

Guitti, Francesco 224 

Gurlitt Willibald 12 

Gussago, Cesario 487, 49o-1, 494 

Gustafson, Bruce 439 


Haas, Robert 13 
Habsburg court 3oo 
Habsburg Empire 441 
Hammerschmidt, Andreas 303, 388 
Handel, George Frideric 245,268,279,28o， 
362, 397, 515, 516 
da-capo arias 17o 
SU 179 
Handl, Jacobus 3ol, 3o4 
Hardel, Pierre 449, 472 
harmonics 154 
harmony 2o, 44, 177 
divine 21, 16o 
harp 97, 393, 430 
harpsichord 59, 43o, 431, 437, 447, 448， 
449-50, 452，457, 459，462, 474, 491， 
498, 516 
Harris, Henry 28o 
Harvey, William 15o 


58o 


Hassler, Hans Leo 487, 517 
瑟 aztbp 杂 ottesdie1st 287， 443 
Hawkins, Sir John 32 
Haym, Nicola 26o, 268 
Heermann, Johann 338 
Henri III, King of France 199, 202 
HenriIV, King of France 206, 241, 293， 
299 
Henry, Prince of Wales 433 
Herbert George 121 
Herrick, Robert 117 
hexachords 172-5, 461, 463 
SEE 00S0 DGI0IO1E 
Hidalgo, Juan 229 
Celos QU CELQ17e Qt 279 
Zazbztbz1a de ja 70S0 279 
Hil, John Walter 398 
Hobbes, Thomas 47 
Holder, William 152, 153, 154 
Homer 251 
Hooke, Robert 136, 148, 151, 152,， 153， 
155 
Horace 111, 159, 164 
horn, natural 178 
House of Hanover 79 
Humanism 5, 6, 8, 23, 111, 112, 141, 159， 
19o, 197, 214, 388 
Hume, Tobias 391 
Humfrey, Pelham 74, 320, 356 
Hungary 343 
Hupperb George 387 
Huygens, Christiaan 136, 145, 152-3， 
155 
Huygens, Constantijn 337, 379, 435， 
436 
hymns, hymnals 343,， 344, 351, 355， 
371IL 


Ignatius Loyola, St 104, 364 
ZNtaO 44 
improvisation 8, 116, 379, 395-4oo, 438， 
”449, 451 
21b7OVV1SCLO7 397 
India 92z, 95-6, 10o, 105-6 
II 173-4, 486 
InnocentXI, Pope 325, 366 
zh1e7M1edi 69, 139, 141, 204, 208, 215, 222， 
225,228,241,245 
Zabjelieg7za 181, 202 
Isaac, Heinrich 94 
Italy 16-2o, 65, 7o, 79, 277, 278, 279, 284， 
328, 345-7, 368-9 
chamber repertories 406, 41o0 
influence ofz27, 279, 307, 368-9 
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Jews in 327 

organ music 44o-1, 445 

polychoral works 3oo 
Ivanovich, Cristoforo 271 


Jacchini, Giuseppe 514 
Jacquet de la Guerre, Elisabeth-Claude 76， 
459, 510 
James I, King ofEngland and Scotland 219， 
221, 223， 300, 433 
James II,King ofEngland and Scotland 28o， 
292, 307, 356 
Janequin, Clkment 18o, 306, 483 
Japan 1o6 
Jarzebski, Adam 487, 518 
Jenkins, John 66 
Jesuits 18,283 
colleges 5o2 
missions 357 
Joio IV, King of Portugal 299, 354 
Johann Friedrich of Brunswick-Liineburg， 
Duke 26o 
Johann Georg L, Elector of Saxony 304， 
5 
Johann Georg II, Elector of Saxony 312. 
Johnson, Walter 412, 413 
Jones, Inigo 219, 223 
WasqyNe ofQzueels 221 
Jonson, Ben 116, 219 
Judd, Cristle Collins 174 


开 apsberger Giovanni Girolamo 1o5, 379， 
399, 4oo, 457, 46o0 
4potjeosis 1o4 
ZiO7o0 7T2O COtt2yOUGta 46o 
Ma1S10 250 
Katz, Ruth 139 
Kaufftmann, Paul 17 
Keiser, Reinhard 279, 369 
Kendrick, Robert 298, 308, 31o, 317 
Kepler, Johannes 136, 143 
Kerll, Johann Caspar 72, 278, 441 
Modxjatio oO190NiCQ 31, 31 
Kezich, Giovanni 397, 398, 399 
Khuen, Johannes 339 
Kindermann, Johann Erasmus 33o0 
King's Company 6o 
Kircher, Athanasius 42-3, 43, 146-9, 153， 
1606, 177, 328, 364, 365, 4oo, 454, 461， 
479, 526 
WosU1GiQ 101 思 e1SaLS 135 
on Carissimis Jejjpte 176 
on mutation ofmode 176 
and the Stylus paltasticxs 43，186 
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Kittel, Caspar 388 
47ie1l 2024 CNtate1 11 让 .005S0O CONtDUNO 
4o7 
Kittel, Johann Heinrich 46o 
Knight Mary 383 


Kuhnau, Johann 65, 46o, 473 


La Barre, Joseph Chabanceau de 4o8 
La Chesnay 199 
LEnclos, Henri de 474 
Lalande, Michel-Richard de 319 
Lambert Michel 66, 77, 78, 4o6, 4o9 
lament 127, 182, 258-9, 473 
Landi, Stefano 224,25o, 365 
ZaI7MOte Oo 250 
SUNt41essio0 226,250 
“Tamai gran tempo e Sospirai mercede” 
4925 
landscape design 116 
Lang, Paul Henry 13 
Lanier, Innocent 79 
Lanier, Nicholas 79, 220, 337, 4o1, 406, 419 
Lapide, Cornelius a 365 
Lardenois, Antoine 348 
Lassus, Orlande de 17, 8o, 166, 299, 301， 
304, 306, 483 
Latour, Bruno 38 
Laud, William 3o7 
Laxuda 336, 345-7, 37o, 371, 388 
Launay, Denise 347, 356 
Laurenzi, Filiberto 77 
Lauretano, Michele 283 
Lawes, Henry 18, 7o, 335, 355，383, 393 
Lawes, William 18, 22o, 335, 4o1 
Le Brun, Charles 12o 
Le Camus, Sebastian 66 
Le Gallois 449 
Le Jeune, Claude 199, 347 
Le Rochois, Marie 77 
Lebegue, Nicolas 434, 459, 472 
Zes clocpes 473 
Lechner, Leonhard 64 
Legrenzi, Giovanni 245, 318, 366, 382, 495， 
了 10 
So1ate 0 dle, e te..Lib10 1i110 Op.2 499 
Leipzig 58, 6o, 74, 79-8o, 83,， 301, 312, 332， 
519 
Leonard, Charlotte 3o03 
Leonarda, Isabella 77, 326 
Leonhardt, Carlos 89 
Leoni, Giovanni Antonio 5o6 
Leopold LI, Holy Roman Emperor 57, 244， 
306, 368, 472 
Leopold, Silke 381, 4o7 


Liberati, Antimo 298 
Lichfild, Henry 4o1 
Zied 388 
Ligeti, Gyorgy 464 
Lilius, Vincenzo 3o7 
Limido, Stefano 331, 335 
Lionnet, Jean 3o3 
Lipparino, Guglielmo 487 
LU 4d2 accio 8,212，494 
Listenius, Nikolaus 28, 42 
Lobo, Duarte 94, 299 
Locke, Matthew 313, 320, 451 
Psycjpe 28o 
Loesch, Heinz von 29 
Lomazzo, Filippo 3o8 
Lonati, Carlo Ambrogio 523 
London 2, 59， 56， 59， 6o， 61， 64， 60， 67， 71， 
73，82, 84, 28o, 382, 393, 516 
Lotti, Cosimo 228, 279 
Louis XIII, King of France 227, 230, 416， 
449 
Louis XIV, King of France 16, 34, 57, 78， 
151， 228， 229， 279， 287， 汉 14， 316， 319， 
335，431, 442, 449, 467 
Lowell Mason Codex 72 
Loyola, StIgnatius see Ignatius Loyola, St 
Liibeck 63, 64, 75, 82, 446 
Lucan 202 
Lucino, Francesco 308 
Lucio, Francesco 245 
Lukdics, Gyorgy 49-5o 
Lully, Jean-Baptiste 48, 61, 7o, 73, 77, 78-9， 
125,231-5,28o, 314, 319 
Persle 234-5 
relationship to couUrt of Louis XIV 34 
rise to nobility 84 
SeX SCandal 235 
tageldies ell MUS10UE 57， 232-5， 243 
lute 59, 63, 74, 88, 98, 378, 38o, 381, 382， 
-3,387, 393,395, 399, 4o1， 
4o02, 403，428-30, 431, 433-4, 457， 


474 
as emblem oflust385 


gradual decline of429 
Luther, Martin 5, 283, 350, 443 
Lutheranism 2o,283,284,285,286,287， 
311; 359-2 
and domestic devotion 337 
and services 287, 443-4 
Luzzaschi, Luzzasco 9, 55 


]yra-viol 8, 431, 494 


Macchiavelli, Ippolito 4o7 
Maccioni, Giovanni 278 
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Mace, Thomas 44, 66, 74, 450 
ZUSicR2S MO 32 
Machy, Sieur De 432 
Macque, Giovanni de 487 
madrigal 1o-11, 55, 103, 191, 204, 211, 335， 
379, 389, 411, 457,488, 494 
COntinuo 411 
Italian 483 
polyphonic 62, 378, 411 
Printed collections 422 
Solo 378 
Spiritual 331 
madrigalisms 165 
magic 133, 14o-3, 146, 146-9, 181,253,261 
Maintenon, Madame de (Francoise 
d Aubigne, Marquise de Maintenon) 
314 
Mainz CutN01 352 
Malvezzi, Cristofano 203 
Manelli, Francesco 25o, 251 
Manelli, Maddalena 25o 
Manila 94, 103-4, 357 
Mannerism 8-11, 12 
Manni, Agostino 332 
manuscript67, 69-7o,247, 301,381, 434-7， 
496-7 
Marais, Marin 63, 467 
Marazzoli, Marco 224 
CHMiso1e sje1i 22 和 4 
Marchand, Jean-Noel 349 
Marchante, Manuel de Leon 354 
Marenzio, Luca 17, 18, 55, 203,， 307, 335， 
412， 422 
Margaret of Austria 290 
Margherita of Savoy 218, 243 
Marguerite of Lorraine 199 
Maria Anna of Austria 29o 
Maria Antonia, Archduchess of Austria 278 
Maria Magdalena, Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany 215 
Maria de Medici (Marie de Mkdicis) 206， 
214, 241 
Maria Theresa of Spain 279 
Marianism 339, 341 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France 
Marini, Biagio 63, 333，481, 492, 495,，510， 
517, 518 
Marino, Giambattista 12, 115, 120, 125， 
139, 332，333，397，422 
4do1ze 121 
Marinism 12 
Marotb Clement 347 
Marsh, Narcissus 154 
martyrdom, martyrs 361, 367, 369 


Marxism 13 
Mary, Queen of England and Scotland 419 
See lo William and Mary 
Mary of Modena 28o 
Maschera, Florentio 484, 487 
JI0SCpe1ate 241, 28o 
Imasque 204 
dances 221 
atthe Stuart coOUIL219-23 
Mass 21, 107, 285, 438 
Ordinary 297, 301 
Massinger, Philip 28o 
materialism 46 
mathematics 132, 133, 136, 143 
and music 143 
Matteis, Nicola 71, 516 
Maugars, Andre 315, 447, 457 
Mauro, Ortensio 278 
Maximilian II, Elector of Bavaria 278 
Mayone, Ascanio 487 
Mazarin, Cardinal Jules 227-8 
Mazzella, Salvatore 479 
Mazzocchi, Domenico 303，333,，399, 419， 
422 
Zacatezaid4do1e250 
Mazzocchi, Virgilio 224, 297, 311, 365 
CHiso1e se7i 224 
Medici court 8o, 84 
Medici 但 mily 5, 14, 73, 76, 8o, 197, 199， 
202, 214,243 
See do Cosimo II de Medici; Cosimo III 
de Medici; Ferdinando I de Medici; 
Ferdinando II de Medici; Maria de” 
Medici 
Mei, Girolamo 22, 139 
Melani, Alessandro 245, 366 
Coiiz abbattt 如 366 
Melani, Jacopo 245 
Melville, John 449 
Menestrier, Claude-Francois 413 
Mengoli, Pietro 153 
Mennonitism 341, 371 
JETQViLid 12，13,， 24,， 125， 130 
Mersenne, Marin 135, 136, 142-6, 147, 149， 
151, 192, 153， 155, 349 
and acoustics 144-5 
五 ZLONIe 1011ye7SeLE 148 
Merula, Tarquinio 326, 491, 494, 495， 
509-10 
CNZONI OVE7O SO1Q CO1CETtRt er Cjiesa e 
CUJMIETQ Q Ce ea te.1ib10 如 71Z0 505 
Merulo, Claudio 483 
JEt01OIX 364 
Methodism, English 371 
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Mexico 92, 93, 299 
Mezangeau, Rene 474 
Michael, Tobias 83 
Michelangelo (Buonarroti) 8 
Micheli, Romano 461 
Michnaz Otradovic, Adam Viclav 36o 
Mielczewski, Marcin 3o7 
military 
academies 391 
music for the 63, 79, 391 
Miller, Stephen 285, 297 
Milton, John 121-2 
JI11E515 37, 45，1605,， 179-8o, 186, 193， 
472 
Minato, Nicolo 259, 368 
Mirandola, Pico della 158 
HiSsaLe JOINNNL 287 
Mithobius, Hector 445 
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